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Preface 


My assumption in preparing this volume of readings has been that the 
most effective way in which an understanding of ethics or moral philos- 
ophy can be promoted is through a reading of the original source ma- 
terials— essays written by outstanding and representative thinkers. 

In choosing the materials for this volume, I have been guided by 
several considerations: (a) the extreme importance of presenting fairly 
complete essays, with as few deletions of material as possible, in order 
to avoid presenting fragmentary selections that are intelligible only in 
the light of the omitted context; (b) the desirability of limiting the 
selections to those that are most relevant to contemporary ethical theory; 
and (c) the importance of including materials from the recent as well as 
tlie remote past. Although selections have been arranged chronologically, 
there are important omissions. The most unfortunate of these is Spinoza. 
Only material from the Ethics will do, but the discussions of ethics in that 
work are inextricably woven together with discussions of the theory of 
knowledge, psychology, and metaphysics. In the First Edition of this 
book, similar considerations prompted the omission of the examples of 
Christian ethics from the writings of Augustine and Aquinas; only frag- 
mentary samples of the ethical dieories of these thinkers could have been 
included, and my objective was to supply actual texts that could be 
understood and studied on their own account. The difficult problem of 
choosing readings was complicated throughout by the necessary limita- 
tion. of spneo. How well tl\e nfotementioned considerations of this volume 
have been met by the selections chosen is a matter on which there will be 
differences of opinion. Inevitably, compromises have been necessary. 

The Second Edition provided fairly complete selections from the writ- 
ings of the great moral philosophers of the past. Additions were made to 
the selections from Aristotle, Butler, Hume, Mill, and Sidgwick. To help 
meet the need for writings from the medieval period, selections from 
Augustine were also included. This material was added— despile the 
fact that the ethical doctrines of Augustine are closely interwoven with 
his other philosophical and theological views— first, lx*cau<e the complete 
omission of writings from the medieval period would Ik* serious, and 
second, because certain of the problems raises! by Augustine, notably 
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that of the freedom of the will, are important on their own account 
Bradley’s essay ‘My Station and Its Duties” was substituted for his essay 
Why Should I Be Moral?’ The latter offers considerable difficulties to 
the student not familiar with Bradley’s metaphjsics, whereas the former 
presents a striking doctnne that needs to be considered 

One further change in the previous edition deserves explanation To 
attempt to include materials from contemporary writings would not be 
in keeping with the objective of providing selections from the great 
moral philosophers of the past and would add enormously to the length 
of the volume Accordingly, the selections now conclude with Prichards 
famous essay of 1912 

The present revision embodies several more substantial changes Some 
of the material from Saint Augustine included in the earlier editions has 
now been deleted namely, that portion pertaining to the freedom of the 
will Mills essay on utilitarianism is presented in its entirety with the 
addition of Chapter V on justice Selections from the Summa Thcologica 
are also included here, they present Aquinas’ doctrine of the natural law 
foundation of morals Finally, the present edition includes selections 
drawn from various writings of Nietzsche These, in the editor’s opinion, 
afford the reader a relatively well organized statement of some of 
Nietzsche s most interesting views on the nature of morality 

I am deeply grateful to all those who have so generously spent time 
and effort m submitting criticisms and suggestions For their help in pro- 
viding a new translation of the Nietzsche writings specifically designed 
for the present volume, my gratitude goes to Professors Fred Hagen and 
Ursula Mahlendorf Special thanks are also due Professor John Ladd, not 
only for helpful criticisms of the translation but also for detailed sugfies- 
tons, which are embodied in a number of changes represented in this 

revision 
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On the Nature and Problems of Ethics 


1. MORALS AND MORAL RULES 

The term “ethics” is derived from the Greek word “ethos,” which origi- 
nally meant customs, habitual conduct, usages, and, later, character. The 
term “morals” is derived from the Latin “mores,” which signifies customs 
or habits. But customs and practices, particularly those of one’s own 
group, evoke approval, hence “ethics” and “morals” have reference, in one 
of their important uses, to the things, whether customs or conduct, motives 
or character, of which we approve as good, desirable, right, obligatory, 
worthy, and so forth. In this sense, the terms are honorific, and are to be 
contrasted with the terms "unethical” and “immoral.” In a wider sense, 
however, the terms refer to conduct, character, motives, and so on, toward 
which such approval or disapproval (the latter being expressed by such 
terms as “bad,” “undesirable,” “wrong,” “evil,” “unworthy”) is relevant. 
In this sense the terms “ethical” and “moral” are to be contrasted with 
“non-ethical” and “non-moral” respectively. But when we speak of the 
ethics and morals of a person, we usually refer to a set of rules or prin- 
ciples — expressed either in the indicative or in the imperative mood — 
which are taken to specify the kinds of conduct that he regards as de- 
sirable. We speak of the ethics or morals of this or that person even where 
we disapprove; and we contrast a person having an ethics — i.e., a code 
of conduct — with one who has none at all, who is unprincipled, who fol- 
lows or respects no set of rules that mark, in his opinion at least, desirable 
conduct. 

We are all familiar with such rules of conduct. Each society, religion, 
professional group, or distinguishable community has its principles, its 
standards of conduct. As persons who are concerned with being reason- 
able in our conduct, we rely ordinarily upon a body of principles for 
guidance in conduct. “Tell the truth.” "Physicians ought to save human 
life whenever possible.” “Teachers ought to encourage and develop in- 
tellectual curiosity and inquiry.” Not to be guided by such rules or prin- 
ciples is to be unpredictable in ones behavior, to be devoid of character 
1 
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upon which others may count, to he unreliable and an object of wary 
attention, uncertainty, and suspicion But, to be guided by such prin- 
ciples, however much our conduct may elicit the respect and approval 
of others, is not to preclude all moral perplexity and resolve all moral 
doubt For instance, the truth ought to be told and physicians arc obli- 
gated to save human life, but should the physician be truthful to his 
critically ill patient when the patient’s knowledge of Ins condition will 
make his recovery unlikely or impossible? To honor one principle of con- 
duct is to violate the other, it appears impossible to avoid rejecting one 
or the other Further, we cannot depend wholly upon such principles for 
guidance, simply because it is impossible to lay down a set of rules com- 
plete enough to anticipate all possible occasions for moral decision. To 
be useful, moral principles must be general, but, being general, their 
utility is inescapably limited The future, however much it may resemble 
the past, provides its own novelties A set of moral principles covering all 
possible moral eventualities is just as impossible as a set of laws so com- 
plete that no further legislation is necessary 


2. MORALISTS AND MORAL PHILOSOPHERS 

Not all moral problems, then, can be resolved by appealing to our com- 
"7“ ^ radltIonaU y. the morally perplexed have referred tlieir 
beWl i l, m0 r PerS0,B Wh °' for one reason or another, are 

The moral * ^ SPeCla com P e ' ence ln arriving at morally valid answers 
S he m fr y “l SS T? Va " ety ° f 50031 «““* ecclesiastical or seen- 
penencr/na tor a man of reputed wisdom or ex- 

LYportant unctm “ WhateVer h,s soaal ^tus, he Performs 

IS indicative^ a humanT^ Y TYf S advice Is not alwa >' s followed 
other fields of experience e g Y ml. iY™ Clte P arallel instances in 
ignores his prescriptions, 'or fhe patent whoY COmUltS ’f. physlaan and 
a physician who Rives him a on rr i S ^ ops aroun d until he meets 
It would ^osis 

philosopher Unlike the r>Wm * u t ^ ie moralist with the moral 

based upon a W eto o d '~ are “d to he 

no competence in thelo—d ntt "‘“T' ha ™ 

maybeaPlato,anE pi ce^TfZt JP ° f m ° rals To be sure , he 

concern to promote the good are sunoortoTiT 0 ™ 1 C ° Unsel and P ract ical 
body of theory, hut he may also be ^ \“ 0re ° r leSS systematic 

is the fruit of long experience and of tt,°» propbet ' v Iio se moral counsel 

which we give the name “wisdom"* ' P “ moral sensibility to 
wisdom Rare B the moral phlbsopher ^ hQ 
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does not offer moral counsel, but not at all rare is the moral counselor or 
the moralist for whom moral philosophy is an unexplored, unknown 
territory 

What, then, is moral philosophy, the theory of morals or ethics, or — to 
follow one current usage — ethics? It is, to begin with, a field of inquiry, 
the subject of a theoretical discipline Interest m it may and normally 
does spring from our practical concern with good conduct, the desire to 
live well and reasonably Nevertheless, the theoretical interest m the 
subject matter of ethics, whatever the conditions of its ongin may be, 
must not be confused with the practical interest of moral beings The 
theoretical interest is concerned with knowing, the practical interest is 
concerned with doing Let us bear in mind the importance of the forma 
tion of habits m the development of moral character and conduct, and 
thus avoid the mistake of supposing that a know ledge of moral theory is 
sufficient for the improvement of our moral practice Further, it would be 
dangerous, in advance of a systematic study of the subject, to argue that 
moral philosophy will improve our soundness in moral judgment Some 
moral philosophers, to be sure, have made this claim Plato, Epicurus, 
and Epictetus, among others, have argued that a knowledge of the basic 
principles of morality will enable us to correct ordinary misconceptions 
concerning what is good or bad, right or wrong On the other hand, the 
contrary opinion has also been expressed Aristotle commented that good 
judgment m ethical theory is possible only for those who by virtue of 
their training and resulting character know, to begin with, what is good 
and what is bad 1 If it takes a good man to know what is good, and if 
it takes a man who knows what is good to be a moral philosopher, then 
to argue that moral philosophy will improve moral judgment is to put 
the cart before the horse More recently, Pnchard has argued that moral 
philosophy rests upon a mistake if it supposes that it can, by virtue of its 
analyses, supplant moral doubts with moral knowledge 2 Clearly the 
only intelligent way of deciding between these opposed views is to engage 
m the study of moral philosophy itself 

Granted that moral philosophy is a field of inquiry, into what does it 
inquire? In reply to such a question it would be ill advised to attempt a 
definition The definition of any subject matter, if accurate, is likely to be 
couched m terms tint are fully intelligible onl> to those who have 
achieved a large measure of competence in the field of inquiry What is 
required is not the definition of a term but the general account of a subject 

1 A tcnmachcan Ethics 3 095 a See p 90 below 

~ Docs Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake 9 See p ■‘ISO below 
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matter, and for this purpose nothing less than an introduction to the in- 
quiry itself is needed 

Let us return, for purposes of illustration, to the moral problem faced 
by the physician who, it would seem, must reject either the moral prin- 
ciple concerning truth or the moral principle that requires that he save 
the life of his patient Both rules, presumably, prescribe good conduct, 
but good conduct in this instance cannot satisfy both rules How shall we 
resolve the dilemma? 

We would probably agree that the physician ought to tell his patient 
an encouraging untruth Moralists and moral philosophers (with the sole 
possible exception of Kant 3 ) would argue for saving the patient’s life. 
Surely a physician who sacrificed his patient’s life through an uncondi- 
tional devotion to the truth would be exposed to charges of malpractice, 
and liable to considerable penalties, civil and professional The lie, we 
would say, is a “white lie" But if we ask "Why is it white,’ not ‘black’?,” 
if we ask the moralist for a reason for his moral judgment, a variety of 
answers, all familiar to common sense, may be forthcoming He may, as 
an ecclesiastic, refer us to the expressed will of God as revealed in sacred 
writings or as delivered by ecclesiastical authority He may, as a professed 
humanitarian, cite the welfare of humanity which the recommended 
action promotes He may refer to the authority of conscience, to simple 
and not further explicable moral ms.ght, to the authonty or the approval 
of society, to the conditions of evolutionary development or progress, the 
promotion of the good the general happiness, the functions and responsi- 

anent and ^ yS,C,an , S ' ’““T ° f ** patient - the ^-interest of the 
agent, and so on In any case, he will be advancing a reason and the 

re Bn7ahho nh C t H " 7 7 gr ° Und ’ be “ “reasonable ” 

ter-for the moralist "ranged smp^t^ctur'e tS ^ 

by determining what, in his opinion, is right or good 8 t ” 8 00( 5 co ° duct 
rang of moral philosophy It may be unoneit g0 ° 1 d ~ lt L marks *<= 
ought to tell the untruth But unTl^t 7 *" pbyS ’ C,an 

reasons mentioned above is ad»quate Tree belief's * 7 any , one of the 
supported by bad reasons, and lhal w^te To £ ^ 7" T 
tmguishes a good from a bad reason In logic we are ^ “ , What d,S ' 

clear wl.at it means to say that an argument isreason^ T *,° mak<? 
clear about this only when we examine in detail the natumand^ tT 0 l 

s See his essay On a Supposed Right To Lie Fmm *n 
reseals Kant in hU most rigorous mood It may be found in Motives,” which 

kants essa>s entitled CrUique of Practical Ileason and nn? V< J,T e ° f Emanuel 
Philosophy, translated and edited by Lewis White Beck T^rt WrUmgs in Moral 
Press, 1949 The University of Chicago 
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cerned to know what it means to say ^ ^ fte nature ^ 

sonable, and this we can do o y y ^ a good mora l reason? The 

criteria of vaMd moral jnd^^e ^aUs^agoOthe rf at . 

history of moral philosophy can d criteri a 0 f moral rea- 

tempVof philosophers to dartfy 'the condition^ and attitudes that dis . 

sonableness, of that reasonablenes^ rf ^ term> from the non- 

tinguishes the moral person, in the bes 

moral or immoral person. d answers to the moral prob- 

Let us consider briefly one of the sugg wiU 0 f God as an 

lem we posed earlier. The f Xen has functioned as the 

answer to our question. Traditions^ re Indeed> the claim .is 
vehicle for moral instruction, cnticum, af P ea( f h es tabhshed religion that 

perennially advanced by the pro ,g from re i ig i 0 n, from the will of 

a moraBty that professes mdepend^ f pr0 „ 0 uncements, is founded 
God as revealed in its canomcal wntin^ P for such claims, the prob- 
only on iUusion and in connection with the 

lem raised by Socrates m he dialogue ^ rf obje cti on raised 

nature of holiness is .“* on ’ and its theology do prowde a sahs- 

there is fatal to the claim that mhgi by . Socrates asked: Is 

factory solution to the problems of mo P ^ & ft ]oved by the gods be- 
a thing holy because it is loved by erning the nature of right or 

cause it is holy? And so wills them or whether 

good, whether things are right or g The question must not 

God wills them because they are right or g ^ conformin g wdh 
he dismissed as a sophistical «'b l ® trivial statement tha 

God’s will, then "God’s will wills’’ is true whetiier As 

He wills what He wills. But A God . s will 1S good is 

will is good or bad. The "“^hai we mean by “right” or good 
trivial, and hence we cannot identify J „ And jf this is the case, then 
with what we mean by "the will of God. anything is nght, 

should still want to ask, "What do-A mean fo*y ^ ^ , know 

good?” It may well be that if we We would then have a satisfa ry 

what things are indeed right or w j d be assured, as mora is s, ■ 

moral criterion, and in that case we would ^ ^ ^ c , oscr , 0 the solu- 
our moral judgments are correct Bu . provjding „„ account and 

tion of the problem for moral Suppose that some- 

analysis of what it is that our cr.ten , known congruence 

one offered, as a criterion of yd.d ^ thatproyade 

inference witli that of an m a i , inference” ? Would c r 

any clarification of what is meant by valid 
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matter, and for this purpose nothing less than an introduction to the in 
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Let us return for purposes of illustration, to the moral problem faced 
by the physician who, it would seem, must reject either the moral prin- 
ciple concerning truth or the moral principle that requires that he save 
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. assist us in understanding the principles of logic? 

SUT— »> r . f- * «» — '*"• 

,t is irrelevant to ethical theory or moral philosophy 


3. THE SCIENTISTIC CHALLENGE 

It may be asked, however, “What is meant by an analysis of the funda- 
mental notions employed in moral discourse such as nght and wrong, 
good and bad?' Surely, it may be suggested, morality, like any other 
phenomenon having to do with human behavior and attitudes, is the 
proper object of inquiry of the various sciences of man sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, and so forth Sometimes this claim is advanced 
by those who pride themselves on their devotion to scientific method, on 
their tough mindedness It is advanced by those who find an object 
lesson m the manifest inability of moral philosophers to reach agreement 
after more than two thousand years of reflection and dispute “Let's be 
realistic,” these people say If there is any doubt about tbe meaning of 
critical ethical terms, look them up in the dictionary, and see for yourself 
that nght and wrong good and bad, have reference to norms or standards 
that moral rules describe, and if there is any question concerning the 
nature of these norms or standards, examine the function they perform, 
the ends they serve, in their actual use The trouble with philosophy, 
they say, is that it is confused about the questions it asks, and where the 
questions are clarified the answers can be gained only by going to science 


4. PROBLEMS INHERENT IN THE APPEAL TO SCIENCE 

We have seen already, however, that our moral rules do not and cannot 
preclude all moral perplexity These rules, on occasion at least, conflict. 
Hence the identification of morality with the actual set of moral rules we 
lia\e won t do, for we still want to know, and the question is surely rea- 
sonable What in such cases ought we to do? Which course of action is 
right which wrong? And there are, as we also indicated, the inevitably 
nos cl situations that arise for which pre existing moral rules are inade- 
quate However, apart from all such troubling cases, even if we found no 
•nstances of conflictmgmoral principles and lacked none for any eventual- 
ly tint might arise, what reason is there for abiding by them? Those who 
base turned to psychology, sociology, and anthropology for an under 
standing of morality must meet the same challenge in a different form 
botlnng is more impressne than the relativity of moral codes and rules 
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man do report But what reason is ^ do tQ reply that the only reason 
or norm in any given society , , or norm standards vary from 

that can be given is that it is es ^ for a „ , 0 be right? If all are 
one time and place to another P standards of tb(a r respective com- 

nght, is it simply because they a simply that * conforms 

mumties? In that case, X is rig ' que stion “Is this standard right?, 
to the norm or standard, a d nerate into the absurd queshon 

which surely is meaningfu , i wha f ba S1 s, then, can we maintain tha 

‘Is this standard a standard 1, •,«> correct? If, however, only our 

all the varieties of norms or standar ‘ h]S con tenhon? The fact that « 
norms are correct, how can we SU PP , dards rather than with an- 
are concerned with one p«bmhr set of at al l for our moral 

other is an accident of our birth, it is not > 

obligation to respect and abide by tnen We need to be able to show 

A moral reason for acceptance is requuea ^ a scien tific 

that the moral rules we honor serve > ^ exp]ore , he cau ses and 

account of the phenomenon of mora ' ^ psyc liology and practice of 
effects, the costs and consequences ,j use f u l in providing tech 

morahty Such information bo Jf ^ ^ mteU , gent moral 

mques for social control, mora thing, moral justification an 

judgment But scientific explanation is one thing, ^ act ual 

evaluation seem to be something els d in f ac t behave in the broad 

fact — with the way m which human bemgsd ^ uould be worth 

sense of that term The other is concede ^ Mora i philosophy, 

while and desirable, with how man ought ^ ^ ^ nature and con- 
in its attempt to articulate what a rnor ‘ ‘ t be a normative, not a i 
ditions of valid moral judgment .re, _seems ^ ^ ^ _ f , he deman d 
scriptive, inquiry into human con u ‘ norms and practice, 

is made for an account of the relation between^ „ nt „e give 

and ideal, what is and what ought to c% a j uatl0 n— sure > 

an account of the -devance of emp.nca, fact to m .hat 


and ideal, what is ana wi.av — mora l c\annu^.. — - 

an account of the relevance of cn 'P' nca thc kind 0 f anil)® ,ln 

that ,s a matter for philosophical analysis, to 

falls vv .dun the province of moral ph.losoph) 
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5. THE CHALLENGE OF THE MORAL SKEPTIC 


The challenge, expressed earlier, to provide a moral justification of the 
moral rules or principles of one’s society must then be met In Plato s day, 
as in our own, the recognition of the relativity of moral codes suggested a 
skepticism concerning morals Such a skepticism is often abetted by 
skepticism about religion, where religion provides the main or sole sup- 
port of morality, the skepticism that challenges religion soon finds morality 
for an object of attack Whatever the causes may have been m Plato’s own 
time, however, a vivid picture of a moral skeptic is presented in the char- 
acterization of Thrasymachus in Book I of Plato’s Rcpubltc Thrasyma- 
chus identifies morality with the dc facto moral rules, justice with the 
rules of justice He argues for the factual thesis, that these rules arc de- 
signed for the selfish interest of the strong, namely, the rulers And he 
concludes with the moral skepticism expressed by the well known state- 
ment that might is nght The rules of justice are simply the cunning con- 
trivances of the self interested strong to which the weak and stupid, per- 
force, submit Hence the thesis emerges during the course of the argu- 
ment m Book I of the Republic that injustice is more profitable than jus- 
tice that only the foolish will be just when, as is sometimes the case, 
self interest can be furthered by injustice 


We need not dwell at this point upon Thrasymachus’ affirmation of the 
c octnne of psychological egoism This doctrine, which can be summed 
up m the statement that men are by nature selfish, has played a curious 
ro e in t e history of moral philosophy For Thrasymachus, it aids and 
abets hts moral skepticism, for Hobbes, on the other hand, it serves to 
recommend to one s intelligence the reasonableness of accepting the whole 
thp j° nVen * lons whatever our conclusions concerning 

venhnnal ° f octrine mans selfishness may be, the allegedly con- 

skenhcism h * “ ° £ m0rals P resents a challenge To be sure, 

skepticism has not been associated, in the main, with the doctrine that 

th dZneli^f'o ?° d ’ Where “ >>* emerged from 

re!ts so dv noon h ^ T the W ” o£ ““ But difference 

and to thmHunk f 1 Unl,ke God . be deceived 

and that their punishment unhke that of God can be avoided Even 

this difference, however, tends on occasion to disappear For some re- 
hgmus institutions, as Adeimantus observed in Book II of fhe ReZbZ 

of”h e e gZb ° f aU °'T * h T “»*“ *» P-W Z goo P d wdi 
of God or the gods by means of sacrifices and other offerings 

A careful reading of the remarkable speech Bv Cio, , 

die discussion ,n Book II of Plato's Repuhhc> w , u rew “^'tho^re 
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concerned with tracing the manner i^vKch philosophy^ b P etween 

three types of goods: (a) th S consequences; (b) 

that are valued for their own sahes andapartt™ ^ ^ ^ endure(J or 

those that are good only instrum y, ’themselves which they 

suffered only for the sake of things after Aan^them ^ ^ ^ 

bring to pass; and (c) those dungs ( -g . According t0 the social con- 
good both instrumentally and intnnsi y. intellectually fashionable 

Let theory, which Glance" descnbes -^pted for different ends), 
opinion of his time (and whi intrinsic goods even at the ex- 

men are by nature selfish, desiring ^ of ma n, insecurity, fear, and 
pense of others. In the natura , Q resist the so-called injustices 

suffering are rampant men forces men to enter into a social 

committed by others. Hence se -m social sanctions and the 

compact which bringslaw into bemg, and,snth ^ ^ „ valued, 

distinctions between just an ’ purely instrumental goo , 

therefore, not as an intrinsic goo • greater evil that would 

something to be endured as tU *****^^ 'selfish nature. 

otherwise spring, as from Pan or. ■ v Q] aucon which set the stage 

At least two distinct problems are raised byGl^ wWch _ ^ we sha U see, 
for the discussions that follow in 0 j f subsequent moral philo- 

have played an important role in its rewards, but fur its 

sophy. (1) Justice is commonly , dfo „ tea i;„gsvill miss the moral point 

own salce. The child who is P unlsh ® d h d J ve5 from the punishment 
that stealing is wrong if the only 1-son he - ^ posed b y Glaucon 
is that it is painful to be caug ■ analysis of justice and its re a 

of how we can show, by means of 0 ^ l f OT approving the lends of 

ethical concepts, that there are mora favoJ . ^ in part at least, 

actions and character that just or Socrates show justice to e in 

is the meaning of Glaucon s oman lysis that will demonstrate w 
Musically good: that he provide ’ “ the kinds of things ca led 

the relevant moral reasons are for P« bring . (2) The ]ust or 

"just" independently of the rcwards they usu^y^ ^ ^ Cnme 

moral life is commonly praise 0 Notwithstanding Thra > • 

and immorality, we often say, do notJW ^ ^ ^ , han in) us ice. 
chus and other immoralists, jus sive device of moral instruc . 

So goes the common belief, one * P ^ ^ let us pose a test cas ’ 

and a familiar theme in litera ■ Glauc on relates the stoi>’ 

extreme case. It is for this reason that G him fho advantage 

Ring of Gyges. ^byu-^*^^ Brfl ^cn-«. 
of becoming invisible at will, 
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Society would not only condemn a Gyges who profited in external goods 
from the injustices he was enabled to commit with impunity it wouUalso 
contend that, in a larger sense, he could not profit from, o g >’ 

with," his injustices Hence the demand is made by Glaucon Show that 
a Gyges, who is not subject to the ordinary weaknesses of men and hence 
,s able not only to avoid the usual penalties for wrong doing but also to 
enjoy a reputation for decency, is far woTse off than the man who remains 
steadfastly just even in the face of all the punishments that societyinflicts 
upon him, in the mistaken belief that he is unjust or immoral The de- 
mand, then, that Socrates show that justice is an intrinsic good is, in part 
at least, the demand that he show that it is no mere instrumental good in 
the specific sense that it is something to be endured or suffered in order 
to forestall a greater evil— that, unlike a distasteful medicine taken in 
order to remove a greater unpleasantness, it is something good for the 
agent, in the sense that it makes for his well being or profit Justice, in 
short must be shown to be more profitable than injustice under any and 
all circumstances 


6. MORAL SKEPTICISM AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

It is no passing accident that these two distinct issues are not dis- 
tinguished in the Republic Indeed, they are not distinguished clearly by 
any of the great Greek moral philosophers Aristotle, to be sure, does 
consider the effect of tragedy upon the happiness of a virtuous Priam, but 
his solution — namely, that such a person is merely deprived of blessedness 
and that he nevertheless avoids a wretchedness which those without virtue 
would suffer in similar external circumstances — leaves many a modern 
reader dissatisfied 4 For the Epicureans, the good life is a life with a 
minimum of pains and a maximum of pleasure or cheerfulness For the 
Stoic, the virtuous man alone will be cheerful by the cultivation of his 
reason and his resulting indifference to all the externals that are of no 
value at all and only a source of anxiety, disappointment, and misery to 
the unwise For all, the moral life, which the Greek took to be the life 
of virtue, is the life of well being, happiness Hence it is that the term 
eudaemomstic ( from the Greek word meaning well being or happiness ) 
describes their ethics The fundamental question for Greek moral philo- 
sophy is not “What ought I to do? ” but rather ‘ How should I live in order 
to achie\ e happiness, wellbeing, the enjoyment of the good?’ In this 
respect, Greek philosophy is characteristically teleological, that is, it takes 
the concept of good as basic, and values virtue for the good it secures, but 
* tucomachcan Ethics, Book I, Chapter X 
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unlike modem teleological ethics * e J whether in the agent 

these are viewed as means towar -.Wacteristically values the virtues 
or in anyone else, Greek ovi a e in the soul of the agent. Thus 

because of the happiness that they Pr d unde rstand the ques- 

the proponent of a modern teleological 0^,^^ ^ maximizes * e 
tion “What ought I to do? as q d ifferent question from the 

good?,” which, he '^/““Ton’-How should 1 live in order to achieve 
characteristically Greek questio ^ even m0 re removed from 

happiness?" And Greek et ica ' g the conc ept of duty as fun a- 
those views, which, like that of : Rant, t: ae cureans , and the Stoics 

mental. The conedence of Plato, c0 „trast to Kant’s ; stnk- 

that a virtuous life is a happy one stands ^ of the loss of well- 
ing and stem appeal to duty for duty s sake reg 

being or happiness to the agent or o self-interest and right action 

The problem, then, of the relation ethics or moral philosophy, 

forms one of the major themes in the h t O' o£ man - s selfishness; 

Hobbes premises his moral theory^ ^cide. Bishop Butler whos 
for him, of course, duty and self-mte ‘ ^ of the selfishness of man) 
refutation of psychological eg0isr ! 1 ., , t encoimter in philosophy, argn > 

is as decisive as anything we are hkelj^toenco ^ ^ reasone d seU- 

nevertheless, for the perfect con perhaps sounder apprecia io 

interest. Even Kant and Sidgwick, w*h «P« world , looked to 

of the tragedies that befall good me ensur ing a happiness which, 

the prospects of immortality as on miss. 

— 1, ‘' 


e prospects or lmmui ^ v*ut often miss. 

; they recognized, good men deserve that the reader must 

There is, however, a more **£«*£& reading. It may he the 
face if he is to profit in understanding always the happy hfe tha 

case that as a matter of fact Qn this issue, the Socram^^ 


face if he is to prom in , . ifo is always uie — - 

case that, as a matter of fact, the virtuous hie ^ tho Socrat.cs and 
duty and self-interest always comcrfe- « with an unrealistic 

Stoics, to mention but a few, a cuss ion that this coinci e > 

optimism. But assume for the 'le justification of the acceptance o 
in fact, invariable. Is it the case *^ ent and possession of virtue, or 
our common moral rules, of e self-interest? In one « 

of right action, can be given in a , lowed, though vubm ° 

passage, Butler remarks as follow- t „ and pursuit of * .hat « 

moral rectitude does indeed co s ;t down in a coo 

right and good, as such; yet, othcr pursuit, till we a e cm 

can neither justify to ourselves > ^ or at ] cas t not contrao bc ,i lc 

vinced that it will be for our P some, it bus secmc 

This passage has perplexed sc o . 

= Sermon XI, P 240 below. 
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assertion of an egoism winch Butler, to all appearances, had ^kengreat 
pains to refute But whatever the correct interpretation may be of But- 
lers intent, it does pose the problem of specifying the kind of reason that 
is relevant to our moral ,udgments Self interest can and often does pro- 
vide an inducement, for one not already inclined to do so, it may serve 
to induce one to act as a good man would act if we impress upon the 
agent that his self-interest will be promoted But is this a moral^ reasoni' 
Consider the question “Why should I be land to my neighbor? Is this 
question the same as “What self-interest would be served by my being 
kind to my neighbor? 1 It is immaterial to reply that my self interest is in 
fact always promoted by my kindness That may be true as a matter or 
fact But we can conceive of a world ordered by an evil demon in which 
kindness always pleases the recipient but not the donor, and, within limits, 
we would still want to say that in such a world men ought to be kind 
Hence the moral reason for being land cannot be identified with the pn 
vate advantage that may as a matter of fact accrue from being kind In 
short, however self interest may serve as an inducement to the agent for 
performing an act of a given kind, it in itself provides no moral reason 
for doing so Moral purpose and private interest are distinguishable If 
this is so, any attempt to show that justice is an intrinsic good m the spe- 
cific sense that it profits one, so that even a morally indifferent Gyges may 
be persuaded to become just, raises a number of doubts 


Can self interest provide a reason for being moral? Hobbes’ view that 
reason leads men, in self protection, to enter into the social compact in 
consequence of which alone the distinction between right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, emerges is particularly open to attack because of his 
underlying psychological egoism Morality imposes upon men the obliga- 
tion, among others, of forgetting one’s self in the interests of others But, 
as Kant has rightly urged, obligation obtains only in those cases in which, 
m some sense, we are free to act and will m the prescribed manner 
Hence, if Hobbes doctrine of psychological egoism is true, it is false that 
we ought to forget our own interest and desire the happiness of others 
But quite apart from this special difficulty, what reason is there for one, 
who, because of the special circumstance of his private powers, cunning 
and so forth, needs no further protection from the mischief that others may 
visit upon him, for continuing to abide by the social compact? Hobbes’ 
answer is that any such deviation from the terms of the social compact 
"is somewhat like to that, which in the disputations of scholars is called 
absurdity For as it is there called an absurdity to contradict what one 
maintained in the beginning, so in the world, it is called injustice, and 
injury, voluntarily to undo that which from the beginning he had volun 
tardy done"® Hobbes’ answer, unfortunately, involves a confusion be- 
« Lcwatluin Chap \IV See P 200 below 
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tween logical consistency and constancy it occurs 

stancy in belief or attitude inv then c h ange one’s mind? By 

whenever we change our minds. W > oug ht to abstain 

hypothesis, self-interest will not be served, -dyet « 
from injuring others, from per orm g ^ reason for abstaining 

hibited by the terms of the covenant. Hence m # ^ reason . 

from such acts cannot be self-m er , „ ges t e d interpretation of 

A similar consideration is pertinent suggested that all that 

Butler’s statement quoted above. ‘ itt w hen reasonably and 
Butler meant to do was to show de , Frances of con- 

fully considered, does not conflict w, “ al egoist 0 n the basis of 

science.’ Hence one could appeal to der jndee d, whether such 

his self-interest alone. The reader m y ’ ^ rational egoist 

self-interest is not premised upon Butler argues, endowed wit 

is rational in at least this sense that he is, s authority> an d thus 

a human nature in which conscien ■ ^ jj, e familiar pangs an 
penalizes the egoist for his mo p con tention that immorality, in > us . IC ®’ 
disquiets. Is not the premise o )Q Begin with is moral or J . 

will not really profit a man, a ^ he can not, to that degree, we 
in some degree at least, and e „ ? 

comfortably with himself and ac i , d to moral men, who can 

Moral discourse, it would seem, ts a mora j reas ons. On this point 
recognize, understand, and be ro ° Ve , * hers as Hume and 
even such widely divergent moral P h ‘ nd that, in the absence 

are in basic agreement. Hume agrees ion* the happiness or 

of the sentiment of sympathy, ddferent> provides no occasion or 
sufferings of another leaves one 1 - virtue and vice, goo a > 

moral approvals or disapprovals that defi ^ devices of moral d s- 

and leaves one utterly unmoved by 'he P , ske ptic had best be le 

course. Hence Hume recommends ***££&* an antagonist of this 
alone, that “the only way, therefore, of ^ his own moral nature 

kind, is to leave him to himself m th ‘ P ide of co mmon sense . 
will prevail and at last bring him «- “ ound that in the absence of 
reason.’ And Prichard would agree on f „ f any act or situation 
moral insight or intelligence, the con'emp* rf ^ or wrong, good or 
would preclude all possibility o an on for the particu a 

bad, which alone can serve as a old on e, but too often it 

judgments we reach. The lesson, ’ Uarcourt. Dram an,i 

, Fthicol Theory . Chap- 
’ Cl, C. D. Broad’s Ft cc Tyt’CS of Eth 

01 • 1930 ' . Jf orals. P- 2! 8 be,ow ’ 

» Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
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forgotten If, as Aristotle remarked, it takes a good man to know what is 
good it also takes a good man to recognize what is a moral reason It is 
for this reason that critical students have been dissatisfied with the out- 
come of Plato’s venture m the Republic — to persuade one who, like our 
legendary Gyges, is not just or moral, to become just or moral The 
student senses that the appeal to self interest won’t do, that there is no 
self contradiction in the conception of a Nietzschean superman, morally 
indifferent Gyges, or conscienceless intelligence who is smugly content 
with the pleasures he is able to muster for himself even at the expense of 
untold harm to others Hence he is led to reject Plato’s analysis of the 
virtues, Butler’s account of conscience, and the moral philosophy of each 
philosopher who has attempted, on the grounds of self-interest, to meet 
the challenge of the moral skeptic, when the real root of the trouble is 
that no such answer should have been attempted in the first place But 
the question “Why Should I Be MoraP,’ in this context, is senseless 
* Should ’ calls for a reason, but the only one that is pertinent is one that 
the skeptic won’t recognize and the moral man doesn’t require for the 
purpose of being moral, since he is moral to begin with To suppose that 
moral skepticism can be countered by providing reasons sufficient to per- 
suade one who is not moral to become moral, may well be as absurd as 
to suppose that a skepticism about the whole business of logic can be 
met by providing logical arguments that will persuade the skeptic One 
must be logical *n order to recognize the force of a logical argument, and 
one must be moral in order to be moved by a moral reason or argument 
Our best procedure in both cases is to leave the skeptic and get on with 
the business of analysis 


7. THEMES AND VARIATIONS IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

When, however, the reader addresses himself to the task of understand 
ing how philosophers have attempted to analyze what is meant by a valid 
moral reason, his first reaction is likely to be one of bewilderment He will 
encounter widely different approaches and, consequently, radically differ 
ent types of answers in the writings of moral phdosophers But the reader 
must be reminded that a first reading is likely to miss the extent of the 
agreements that he concealed beneath the differences in idiom, that the 
problem is complex and the difficulties are many, and that a hasty conclu 
sion is most likely to be superficial and inadequate And even when philo 
sophers lme been mistaken, the study of their methods and results is 
likely to be far more illuminating than many a success of the unseasoned 
homcc Indeed, closer examination of the literature will reveal that a 
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comparably small number of themes run through ^ 

morals, that each thinker has selected some one or more of these themes 

for variation and development , w . j 

Consider, fo, «.i»pte the de.olopni.nl nnd ™ ' ““ h ' ”"1, 

*„„i, or ... or ,h. ».*. .» -‘v*, : it ” z, f , « 

namely, that virtue is knowledge and vice g > ^ theory of 

pressed even within the rubric of a m on ^ Arlstotls , ; man 1S a 

good in the dialogue P J * * ucl , all mora l justification must 

political or social being and the Goo , realized only in man s 

appeal m the last analysis, is somet nng > ^ plato rf de i inea tirg 

social or political relations Henc Amtotle of considering tne 

the features of the ideal republic closely at both accounts 

Ethics as a preface to the Politics etrf knowledge 1S at least 

of the Good, we cannot miss the exten 

a necessary condition of its realization realization of the 

For Plato the Supreme Good is /^totle explicitly adds, v itli 

state of justice m the individual sou , a ■ tQ rest con tent with the 

its actual exercise or functioning t won m 1S an arrangement 
description of justice as a harmony ° s °“ ’ f ences hence we need to 
of parts that meets our moral or aest e 1 P Plato’s answer is as 

know what land of arrangement t ns a the harmony that 

follows The kind of harmony that constitutes justice ^ ^ ^ 

is obtained when wisdom, courage, an virtue Without it, cour- 

soul Of these three, wisdom is the fundam ■ ‘ osslb ] e Thus tern 

age and temperance (and therefore jus ' based upon nothing more 

perance without wisdom is a vulgar pru in the face of tempta 

substantial than habit and custom, an u tempe rance of the ideally 
hon Without wisdom, it is no more like * “ mth ]ts ru lcs of thumb 
just than the counterfeit wisdom of comm achieved through a thor- 

gathered from experience is like that w.sdomacli ^ ^ 
ough grounding in the exact sciences ™ and unan alyzable Form o 
edge— the intuitive vision of an mdes bleins t0 the cntical student 

the Good Plato's view poses a number o P king he distinguished? 

How can the several virtues of the p 11 . w com mon sense mora 

How are they related to the ordinary xir ban ji in g the subject, by a 

rules? How far has Plato been guilty ° " of mo ral concepts as 

tempting to meet Glaucon’s demand for • t o{ moral conccp s 
they are ordinanly understood m terms ^ Jn an> cw honcxer, 

as they are quite differently and idea ' , into one m xxlucli tlic ug i 

the earlier Socratic thesis has been dex clop am , on j> „hcn there 
est virtue is that excellence xxluch occu 
knowledge of the Form of the Good 
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When we turn to Anstotle, we are, at first, impressed with a radically 
different attitude toward morals There is no single Good for all earthly 
things Like Plato, Anstotle understands good to be the excellence m l 
which a thing performs its proper function, but, unlike Plato Anstotle 
denies that there is a common goodness, or Form of the Good, tor at 
things Hence Aristotle is much more favorable to the virtues of ordinary 
non philosophical men, to their good or happiness, which he defines, in 
general, as an active life of virtue It is for this reason that we find m 
Aristotle’s writings a detailed account of the moral virtues as these appear 
within the social framework of Greek society of his time, and a resulting 
well rounded picture of a virtuous Greek gentleman However, when we 
look more closely at Aristotle’s account of the virtues, we must not over- 
look the important function of reason in moral decision and in the attain- 
ment of the highest Good or Happiness For even the life in accordance 
with the moral virtues is the life guided by reason, by the application of 
rational principle in moral decision— if nothing else, by the application 
of the rule of the golden mean And if we are dissatisfied by Plato s 
mtuitionism (to use a modern term), that is by his appeal to an intuition 
or experience of an unanalyzable objective or absolute Goodness, we shall 
not be comforted by Aristotle’s account Unfortunately, the rule of the 
golden mean does not tell us what the good for man is but, roughly, where 
it is The account of Happiness, the good for man, hinges upon the key 
word “proper m the so called proper function or activity peculiar to man 
Since what is peculiar to man is his reason, the Supreme Good turns out, 
in the last analysis, to be the life of reason Such a life man can attain 
only intermittently, in contemplation, and although the object of this 
contemplation, according to Aristotle is not the Form of the Good, it is, 
nonetheless, that supreme Form who is God Hence even if Aristotle is 
more charitable than Plato to a lesser grade of happiness, it remains true 
for Anstotle that happiness in any form requires the use of reason, and, 
in its highest form, the activity of reason in contemplating the eternal and 
divine 


The theme that the moral life is the rational life, that nght moral 
decision involves the use of reason or intelligence, is one of the recurrent 
themes in the writings of moral philosophy The Stoics, for example, 
harked back to the Socratic dictum that virtue is knowledge The Sum- 
mum Bonum, indeed the only good, is virtue, namely, the life according 
to nature It is this that gives moral point to nght action Nature, how- 
ever, must be known if we are to live according to it, and what it is known 
to be, b> the exceptional Stoic sage, is rational, excellent, good And if 
the Stoics thesis is of little help, if for no other reason than because of 
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its obvious circularity (the good = virtue. 

= the knowledge of the good), hispcrs^tent th^stoat ^ ^ 

is the rational life. Similarly, Hob es injustice— the violation of 

the natural light of reason even absurd ity or contradiction, 
the terms of the social compact described as an appeal to a 

Even Butler’s appeal to conscience naturally supreme, is no mere 

kind of rational faculty. Conscience, e g f b that reveals the 
arbitrary authority, but a source of ^ msight, a 1» „ ButIer 

nature and extent of our obligations, ® Matter to make clear what it is 

does not attempt to say more abou e t h e f ac t that his chief 

that conscience reveals— the answer e {rQm the f as hionable 

concern lay elsewhere: to win men . ge me asure, a mistaken 

moral and religious skepticism to w » j to the conception of 

psychology had contributed. Again, £ a " damental principles of morality, 
a rational will for the derivation o c or the determination of 

his reliance upon the principle ° C ™ d ™ ntification of the moral with the 
valid moral rules, is surely one o , use 0 f reaS on that Dewey 

rational. Finally, we may mention ie ® £ Dewey are the satisfac- 

urges in our moral reasoning. The asic n interacting with their 

tions of the de facto needs or interes ct i on in morals is essential, 

natural and social environments. ea |° n mpans of the findings of all the 
Moral justifications are explanations, yy behavior, of the manner in 

empirical sciences that bear upon man an frustrations of interests 

which satisfaction of desires is promo e 

avoided by the consequences of our ac lon ' .. , QW m0 ral philosophers 

It is possible, Similarly, to examine in 0 Thuman nature. For Plato and 
have developed another key concep , ‘ . hut a few, the appea 

Aristotle, Butler, Hume, and Kant, to m _ {or pl at0 and Aristotle, 

human nature is central in one form or with which mans various 

in their account of the virtues as the esc jn his acc ount of human 

and proper functions are performe , o au tliority of conscience, or 

nature and the alleged natural supreme disapproval in terms 01 

Hume, in his account of moral approv . or hcnevolcnce; an 0 

de facto operations of the sentiment o s ‘ enc j 0 wcd with a rationa 
Kant, in his appeal to man’s nature as 
will, in his account of moral obligation. 

8. problems and cautions 

i* to the constitu- 

Whether the basic theme is the app “' t ° a "c°probkms arc expressible 
tion and functions of human nature, 
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jn ,he idiom nppropmte to the selected theme If the theme is censor, 
what ,s its method, empirical or a prior, and what does it r ” c ‘ 
conception of good fundamental, and the notion of right and ol l g. 
definable ,n terms of it? Are these independent notions Or > s « ,c con 
ception of duty basic and that of good definable in terms of it? If the con 
cephon of good is fundamental, what ,s the nature of intrinsic as dis- 
tinguished from instrumental, good? Can ,t be identified with P ensure, 
the object of an interest, and so on, or is it indefinable or uninalyznbl , 
as modern intmtiomsts like Moore declare who, in tins respect, follow 
the example of Plato? In an> case, is the theory of moral xalue the theory 
of value in general, and if not, what are the differentiating characteristics 
of moral values? How, finally, arc \\c to construe the normati\ c character 
of ethics? Are there normative facts, and if so how arc these facts different 
from non normative facts? Similarlv, if the theme is the appeal to human 
nature, it must clearly be an appeal to human nature in so far as it is 
moral Thus, in the phrase “man’s proper nature or function ” by which 
Aristotle, among others, seeks to elucidate the \irtucs and the good, the 
term proper’ is central The nature and function of man that arc prop- 
erly his, if they are to be taken as a key to an understanding of morals, 
is that nature and function of man that arc morally relevant. And pre- 
cisely the same questions that we raised aboxe now’ appear. Is it mans 
nature in so far as he is capable of cnjo>ing the good? In so far as be is 
subject to moral obligations? If the former, what is the nature of intrinsic 
good that provides the moral justification of the rules of conduct, of 
reasonable moral decision? If the latter, what is the source of the demands 
to which moral men respond, the character of the moral law that com- 
mands? What is the nature and status of norms, how far, for example, 
is Hume enabled to provide a satisfactory account of norms in terms of 
his de facto account of the operation of the mechanism of human nature? 
And so our questions appear once more, rephrased in a different form 


This very flexibility of discourse poses a source of difficulty and mis- 
understanding for the reader We have commented upon the similarities 
that often lie concealed beneath the differences of verbal expression, but 
it is apparent by now that the appeal to reason, to human nature, by 
various philosophers often conceals important differences Key terms 
therefore, like reason,” “human nature ” which permit of such latitude 
in their meaning application, and results, are and should be the objects 
of careful scrutiny by the student Man is, by his human nature, a moral 
being So it is often said The pertinent question is By virtue of what 
factor or factors in that human nature is he moral? To be moral is to be 
rational So one common thesis goes The pertinent question, here again, 
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is: In what sense is ‘rationality*’ employed, and precisely what does this 
rationality discover in the way of moral facts that validate our moral 
judgments? The reader, therefore, will be well advised to be cautious and 
critical, cautious lest he be misled into mistaking verbal differences for 
differences in doctrine, critical lest he be misled by fashionable or per- 
suasive idioms into supposing that there is agreement when in fact there 
are important differences in interpretations of key terms and hence in 
ethical doctrine- He must be wary at all times lest he be misled into 
supposing that what in fact is difficult, obscure, or confused is simple, 
obvious, or clear. 

But however difficult and hazardous it may be, the study of moral 
philosophy can he and is rewarding. To be sure, if the readers objective 
is to find quickly and effortlessly die answers to the problems we have 
raised, he will be bewildered and disappointed. The truth is not mined 
easily and comfortably. Nature lias not contrived to satisfy our desire 
for ease. But the various moral philosophers have provided us with 
examples of their efforts, the lessons of their mistakes, and the positive 
achievements of their insights. From all these the reader can and should 
profit. And his profit will be all the greater because of the intellectual 
effort it requires and the advantage the study affords of introducing him 
to some of the great minds in moral philosophy. 



Plato (428/7-348/7 B.C.) 


A member of an aristocratic Athenian family, Plato spent his youth during 
the turbulent and disastrous years of the Peloponnesian War Dunng tnese 
times of crisis it was Socrates who stood out in sharp relief from his teliow 
Athenians His aloofness from the sordid political squabbles of the day, his 
complete integrity, and his persistent inquiry into the things that matter mos 
made a deep impression on the mind of the young Plato The trial of Socra es 
(see the Apology) and his subsequent execution turned Plato away from nis 
earlier thought of a public career, for he saw that effective and desirable socia 
action was impossible without the wisdom Socrates persistently sought to 
achieve After Socrates’ death in 399 b c , Plato left Athens and retired to 
Megara along with other disciples of Socrates, resolved to defend the memory 
of his revered master and to continue his work Thus began the composition 
of the Platonic dialogues, which constitute a remarkable monument of artistic 
as well as philosophic achievement When Plato was about forty years of age, 
he engaged in his one political venture — the attempt through Dion, brother-in- 
law of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, to bnng kingship under philosophic con- 
trol and direction The enterprise ended disastrously — one story is that Plato 
was sold into slavery and rescued by his friends However, Plato never dis- 
missed from his mind the dream of a good society, one ruled over by philoso 
pher kings It forms the basic theme of the Republic and has continued to 
capture the imaginations of men down to the present day Shortly after the 
adventure at Syracuse, Plato returned to Athens, where he founded the Acad- 
emy Students were taught there chiefly by means of the conversational ap- 
proach that has come to be known as the Socratic method It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of the influence of Plato, through both his writings 
and the work begun by him in the Academy, upon the subsequent history of 
ideas down to the present day Plato’s dialogues, his only published writings, 
are too numerous to mention here The most important of the dialogues for 
moral philosophy are in the probable order of their composition, Protagoras, 
the Apology, Cnto, Gorgias, Meno, the Republic, Philebus, and the Laws 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO 1 

PART I (Book I) 

Some Current Views of Justice 

The main question to be answered 
in the Republic is What does Justice 
mean, and how can it be realized tn 


human society ? The Greek word for 
’just’ has as many senses as the English 

1 Reprinted from The Republic of 
Plato, translated by F M Cornford Ox 
ford University Press New York, 1943, 
with the permission of the publisher The 
divisions of the text into parts and chap- 
ters together with all prefatory notes and 
footnotes are by the translator 
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'right' It can mean observant of 
custom or of duty, righteous, fair, hon- 
est, legally right, lawful, what is due 
to or from a person, deserts, rights, 
what one ought to do Thus it covers 
the whole field of the mdioiduaTs con- 
duct m so far as it affects others -all 
that they have a ‘right’ to expect from 
him or he has a right to expect from 
them, whatever is right as opposed to 
wrong A proverbial saying declared 
that justice is the sum of all virtue 
The demand for a definition of Jus- 
tice seems to tmpltj that there is some 
conception in tuitch all these applica- 
tions of the word meet like Itncs con- 
verging to a common centre, or, in 
more concrete terms, that there is 
some principle whereby human life 
might be so organized that there 
would exist a just society composed 
of just men The justice of the society 
would secure that each member of i 
should perform his duties and enjoy 
his rights As a quality residing i» 
each individual, justice would ™ eat } 
that his personal life — or as a G ree 
would say, lus soul — was correspond- 
ingly ordered with respect to the 
rights and duties of each part of his 
nature 

A society so composed and organ- 
ized would be t deal, in the sense that 
it would offer a standard of perfection 
by which all existing societies migh 
be measured and appraised according 
to the degrees m which they fell short 
of it Any proposed reform, moreover, 
might be judged by its tendency to 
bring us nearer to, or farther from, 
this goal The Republic is the first 
systematic attempt ever made to de 
rtbe this ideal, not as a baseless 
" earn , but as a possible framework 
dhm which mans nature, with its 
nalterable claims, might find well 
etng and happiness Without some 
wch goal m uieto, statecraft must be 
ither Wind and aimles* or directed 
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(as U commonly is) to false and worth- 
less ends 

If a man of sceptical and tnquirtng 
mind were to ask, in any mixed com 
pany of intelligent people, for a defi 
ration of 'right’ or 'justice,’ the answers 
produced would be likely to be super- 
ficial and to cover only some part of 
the field They might also reveal fun- 
damental differences of conviction 
about what Socrates calls the most 
important of all questions ho to 
ought to live In the first Part of the 
Republic Socrafes opens up the whole 
range of inquiry by eliciting some 
typical Views of the nature of justice 
and criticizing them as Cither inode 
nuate or false The criticism naturally 
reveals some glimpses of the prints 
which will guide the construction that 
IS to follow 


CHAPTER I (I 327-331 ») 

CEPHALUS JUSTICE AS HONESTY IN 
■WORD AND DEED 

The whole imaginary conversations 

Glaucon and Aa u, e ll known 

sons, Polemar f Euthy 

as a writer of *P ^ chalcedon, 

damns, Thrasymach / may 

an0te 1 d,ea Mcd1h edcfindion of ,<«■ 
have formula f /, e stronger, 

tice as the mtercs • 
though hardly an,J ^ c r fp ubliC, 
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imported from Thrace Cephalus em- J °° ^ *" 

bodies the uisdom of a long life lw g convince us, if we 

ourabhj spent in business He is luel- » ' 

10 do, but values money as a means t < Glaucon 

ZZt Wi t , T; aU^scmaUeup^ 

f* “* 7 "*fr tJ'ZIZt ""Hte Adeimantus interposed Don’t 
he understands by right conduc even know that ln the evening 

,,<sf,ce there is going to be a torch race on 

, horseback in honour of the goddess 
Socrates I walked down to the Q n horseback’ I exclaimed, that is 
iraeus vesterday with Glaucon, the th _ new> H ow will they do it? 

r » > nrouPtt tn 6 . . . 


s. — 

Piraeus vesterday with Glaucon, the 

inacus >«"■ ] sunusilllUK »*“■' < - 

son of Ariston, to make mv prayers to ^ t ji e n( j ers goin g to race with 
the goddess As this was the first and hand them on t0 one 

celebration of her festival, I wished ano tb er ? 

also to see how the ceremony would said Polemarc bus Besides, 


be conducted The Thracians, I 
thought, made as fine a show in the 
procession as our own people, though 


unuiuci' - 

Just so, said Polemarchus Besides, 
there will be a festival lasting all night, 
which will be worth seeing We will 


procession as our own people, though gQ out after dinner and i 00 k on We 
they did well enough The prayers shall find p i enty 0 f young men there 
and the spectacle were over, and we and we can ] iave a talk So please 
were leaving to go back to the citv, stay> and don’t disappoint us 
when from some way off Polemarchus, j t ] 00 ks as if we had better stay, 


when from some way off Polemarchus, j t ] 00 ks as if we had better stay, 
the son of Cephalus, caught sight of sa ,d Glaucon 

us starting homewards and sent his Well, said I, if you think so, we 


slave running to ask us to wait for him 
The boy caught my garment from be- 
hind and gave me the message 

I turned round and asked where 
his master was 

There, he answered, coming up be- 
hind Please wait 

Very well, said Glaucon, we will 
A minute later Polemarchus joined 
us, with Glaucon’s brother, Adeiman- 
tus and Niceratus, the son of Nicias, 
and some others who must have been 
at the procession 

Socrates, said Polemarchus, I do be- 
lies c \ou arc starting back to town 
and leaving us 

\ou have guessed right, I answered 
Well, he said, you sec what a large 
parts wc are’ 

I do 

Unless you are more than a match 
for us, then, you must stav here 
Isn’t there another alternative 5 said 


will 

Accordingly, we went home with 
Polemarchus, and there we found his 
brothers, Lvsias and Euthydemus, as 
well as Thrasymaclius of Chalcedon, 
Charmantides of Paeama, and Cleito- 
phon, the son of Aristonymus Pole 
marchus’ father, Cephalus, was at 
home too I had not seen him for 
some time, and it struck me that he 
had aged a good deal He was sitting 
in a cushioned chair, wearing a gar 
land, as he had just been conducting 
a sacrifice in the courtyard There 
were some chairs standing round, and 
we sat down beside him 

As soon as he saw me, Cephalus 
greeted me You don’t often come 
down to the Piraeus to visit us, Socra- 
tes, he said But you ought to If I 
still had the strength to walk to town 
easily, you would not have to come 
here, we would come to you But, as 
things are, you really ought to come 
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here oftener I find, I can assure 
you, that in proportion as bodily pleas 
ures lose their savour, my appetite for 
the things of the mind grows keener 
and I enjoy discussing them more 
than ever So you must not oissy 
point me Treat us like old friends, 
and come here often to have a ta 
with these young men 

To tell the truth, Cephalus, I an- 
swered, I enjoy talking with \ery o 
people They have gone before us on 
a road by which we too may have to 
travel, and I think we do well to learn 
from them what it is like, easy or dun 
cult, rough or smooth And now that 
>ou have reached an age when your 
foot, as the poets say, is on the thresh- 
old, 1 should like to hear what report 
>ou can give and whether you find 
it a painful time of life 

I will tell you by all means what it 
"eems like to me, Socrates Some of 
is old men often meet, true to the old 
saying that people of the same age like 
to be together Most of our company 
are very sorry for themselves, look- 
ing back with regret to the pleasures 
of their young days, all the delights 
connected with love affairs and merry- 
making They are vexed at being de- 
pn\ed of what seems to them so im 
portant, life was good m those days, 
they think, and now they have no life 
a t all Some complain that their fam 
dies have no respect for their years, 
a nd make that a reason for harping on 
a ll the miseries old age has brought 
® u t to my mind, Socrates, they are 
laying the blame on the wrong shoul- 
ders If the fault were in old age, so 
*ar as that goes, I and all who have 
®' er reached my time of life would 
have the same experience, but in point 
01 fact, 1 have met many who felt 
differently For instance, I rc 
number someone asking Sophocles, 
h . e Poet, whether he was still capable 
• en l°'mg a woman ‘Don’t talk m 
mat way,’ he answered, ‘I am only too 


clad to be free of all that, it is like 
escaping from bondage to a raging 
madman ’ I thought that a good an- 
swer at the time, and I still think so, 
for certainly a great peace comes 
„hen age sets us free from passions 
of that fort When they weaken ‘ and 
relax then hold, most certainly it 
means as Sophocles said, a release 

P 7was charmed with th^ words 
and wanted him to go on 

tnedt 7rm7tpeopJe7uno.ac- 
alus, said I, m P P g, ne that 
cept that account, they >m g 

■t Vl^Tycur 'v«lth The 

b °h they W have many consolations 

rich they say, , j |U do 

That is ^’ ^jhere.ssomert.ing 

not believe me, . t j, ou gh not so 

in their suggesti . ‘ w | en a m an 
much as they = PP ^ Themls todes 
from Senphus ^ was due 

and toldhrm--- 
not to himself b retort 

Thenustocles m bom a Ser 

•Certainly, >f I ha^ b « n [3]ti0 us but 
iphian, I should not had tecn 

no more would you ^ mlgll , say 
bom at Athens And ^ ^ oU 
to men who are js lnK , that a 

ace burdensome « , 0 bear 

E-dmmwiUno ndl^e, 

& ° gC rnclms mer make a had 

m T Tta" ?our wealth, C*** 

A " d 5 l n d amoas <>* 

= An insignificant ula" 

Cyclades 
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mostly inherited or have you made 
your own fortune' 1 

Made my fortune, Socrates? As a 
man of business I stand somewhere 
between my grandfather and my 
father My grandfather, who was my 
namesake, inherited about as much 
property as I have now and more than 
doubled it, whereas my father Ly- 
samas reduced it below its present 
level I shall be content if I can leave 


is there anyone he has wronged? If 
he finds that his life has been full of 
wrongdoing, he starts up from his 
sleep in terror like a child, and his 
life is haunted by dark forebodings, 
whereas, if his conscience is clear, that 
‘sweet Hope’ that Pindar speaks of is 
always with him to tend his age In- 
deed, Socrates, there is great charm 
in those lines describing the man who 
has led a life of righteousness 


these sons of mine not less than I in- 
herited, and perhaps a little more 
I asked, said I, because you strike 
me as not caring overmuch about 
mone), and that is generally so with 
men who have not made their own 


Hope is his sweet companion, she who 
guides 

Man’s wandering purpose, warms his 
heart 

And nurses tenderly his age 


fortune Those who have are twice as 
fond of their possessions as other peo 
pie They have the same affection for 
the money they have earned that poets 
have for their poems, or fathers for 
their children they not merely find it 
useful, as we all do, but it means 
much to them as being of their own 
creation That makes them disagree 
able company, they have not a good 
word for anything but riches 
That is quite true 
It is indeed, I said, but one more 
question what do you take to be the 
greatest advantage you have got from 
being wealthy? 

One that perhaps not many people 
would take my word for I can tell 
>ou, Socrates, that, when the prospect 
of d> ing is near at hand, a man begins 
to feel some alarm about things that 
never troubled him before He may 
have laughed at those stones they tell 
of another world and of punishments 
there for wrongdoing m this life but 
now the soul is tormented by a doubt 
whether they may not be true Maybe 
from the weakness of old age, or per 
haps because, now that he is nearer to 
what lies be\ond, he begins to get 
some glimpse of it himself-at any 
rate he is beset with fear and misgiv- 
ing, he begins thinking o\er the past 


That is admirably expressed, admir- 
ably Now in this, as I beheve, lies 
the chief value of wealth, not for 
everyone, perhaps, but for the right- 
thinking man It can do much to save 
us from going to that other world in 
fear of having cheated or deceived 
anyone even unintentionally or of be- 
ing in debt to some god for sacrifice 
or to some man for money Wealth 
has many other uses, of course, but, 
taking one with another, I should re 
gard this as the best use that can be 
made of it by a man of sense 

You put your case admirably, Ceph 
alus, said I But take this matter of 
doing right can we say that it really 
consists in nothing more nor less than 
telling the truth and paying back any 
thing we may have received? Are not 
these very actions sometimes right and 
sometimes wrong? Suppose, for ex 
ample, a fnend who had lent us a 
weapon were to go mad and then ask 
for it back, surely anyone would say 
we ought not to return it It would 
not be right’ to do so, nor yet to tell 
the truth without reserve to a mad 
man 

No, it w ould not 

Right conduct, then, cannot be de- 
fined as telling the truth and restoring 
anything we have been trusted with 
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Yes it can, Polemarchus broke m, 
at least if we are to believe Simonides 
Well, well, said Cephalus, I will be- 
queath the argument to you It l 
Le for me to attend to the sacrifice 
Your part, then, said Polemarchus, 
will fall to me as your heir 

By all means, said Cephalus with a 
smile, and with that he left us, to see 
to the sacrifice 

CHAPTER II (l 331 E-336 a) 

POLEMARCHUS JUSTICE AS HEm ™ 0 
FRIENDS AND HARMING E 


Criticism note begins No ^ubt 't 
is generally rig lit or ,mt to ell the 
truth and pay ones debts, but no list 
of external actions such as these 
tell us what is meant by l ,,st ' ce ’ 
name of the quality they have m 
mon Also what is superfic iiallyHie 
same action, e g repayment of ’ 

may completely change its 
when we take into account the ante 
cedents and con sequences which form 
its wider context , 

Polemarchus can only meet W » 
jeetton by citing a maxim ’’ormwed 
from a famous poet In Greece, 
there was no sacred booh 
Bible, the poets were regarded os 
spired authorities on religion and mo 
ah, but Socrates when he <l uest, ° 
them, found them unable to S we ° J 
rational account of their teaching 
(Apology, 22 n) P olemarchus <0°, 
has never thought out the imp 
of defining justice as fim ,n 6 
man his due ' What is it tha 
ami to tthom ? . . 

Socrates’ first object is to bring » 
to Polemarchus the vagueness ©/ •» 
ideas by leading htm on to an 
conclusion In approaching a 
large and obscure <juesf«on, P 
step is to convince one who t it , 
can answer it with a compact fo 


that he knows much less than he im- 
agines and cannot even understand 
his own formula 

Plato often, as here, compares the 
practice of morality to the useful (not 
the fine) arts or crafts medicine, navi 
gallon, shoemakmg He even speaks 
of an 1 art of justice He adopted l So 
crates’ belief that there should be an 
art of living, analogous to the crafts- 
mans knowledge and consequent 
ability to achieve a purposed end A 

builder, building a house, knows what 
he w setting out to do and how to do 

,f he can account for all his actions 
a] contributing to his end This knowl- 
edge and ability constitute the craft 
embodied m the ^ d ” a " 

SpeC f SfS :;”- t ime 

Tell only if bo bnows clearly what i s 
, he end of Ufa, what things are of real 
r Ja hnw theu are to be attained 

home If a man imagines that the 
!t nU,le is to gam wealth or power, 

that society must be ruli i J 

who have '^’iTthctruc end of 

{££ %Tbut, l meaning o, good 

ness in oil its forms 


t t \ou are to inherit 
Then said I, “ >“ L whit is Hus 
^"momdes about right con 

h,s due That seems to me a fair 
-ntdainh hard to quest, 

mspired wisdom oapoe mc3n , >ou 

ides, hut 'shat this siyi B n0 , 

mas knO",l>oem,rcl « hut‘ h:it 
Ohs .ousl) it does riot mean ns 

were spt iking of pist now 
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something we have heen entrusted 
with to the owner even when he has 
gone out of his mind And yet surely 
it is his due, if he asks for it bach? 

Yes 

But it is out of the question to give 
it back when be has gone mad? 

True 

Simonides, then, must have meant 
something different from that when 
he said it was just to render a man 
his due 

Certainly he did, his idea was that, 
as between friends, what one owes to 
another is to do him good, not harm 

I see, said I, to repay money en- 
trusted to one is not to render what is 
due, if the two parties are friends and 
the repayment proves harmful to the 
lender That is what you say Simon 
ides meant? 

Yes certainly 

And what about enemies? Are we 
to render whatever is their due to 
them? 


If we are to follow those analogies, 
Socrates, justice would be rendering 
services or injuries to friends or 
enemies 

So Simonides means by justice do- 
ing good to friends and harm to 
enemies? 

I think so 

And in matters of health who would 
be the most competent to treat friends 
and enemies in that way? 

A physician 

And on a voyage, as regards the 
dangers of the sea? 

A ship s captain 

In what sphere of action, then, will 
the just man be the most competent 
to do good or hama? 

In war, I should imagine, when he 
is fighting on the side of his friends 
and against his enemies 

I see But when we are well and 
staving on shore, the doctor and the 
ship’s capiam are of no use to us 

True 


Yes certainly, what really is due to Is it also true that the just man is 
them, which means, I suppose, what useless when we are not at war? 
is appropriate to an enemy — some I should not say that 
sort of injury So justice has its uses in peace time 

It seems then, that Simonides was too? 


using words with a hidden meaning, 
as poets will He really meant to de 
fine justice as rendering to evervone 
what is appropriate to him, only he 
called that his ‘due ’ 

Well, why not? 

But look here, said I Suppose we 
could question Simonides about the 
art of medicine — whether a physician 
can be described as rendering to some 
object what is due or appropriate to 
it, how do you think he would answer? 

That the physician administers the 
appropriate diet or remedies to the 
body 

And the art of cookery — can that 
be described in the same way? 

Yes, the cook gives the appropriate 
seasoning to his dishes 

Good And the practice of justice? 


Like farming, which is useful for 
producing crops, or shoemaking, 
which is useful for providing us with 
shoes Can you tell me for what pur- 
poses justice is useful or profitable in 
time of peace? 

For matters of business, Socrates 

In a partnership, you mean? 

Yes 

But if we are playing draughts, or 
laying bricks, or making music , will 
the just man be as good and helpful 
a partner as an expert draught pla> er, 
or a builder, or a musician? 

No 

Then m what kind of partnership 
will he be more helpful? 

Where money is involved, I sup 
pose 
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Except, perhaps, Polemarchus 
when we are putting our money to 
some use. If we are buying or se ling 
a horse, a judge of horses would he a 
better partner; or if we are deali g 
in ships, a shipwright or a sea-captain. 

I suppose so. , 

Well when will the just man be 
specially useful in handling our 

m Whe ? n we want to deposit it for 

Sa wtftL money is to lie idle, in 
fact? 

Solstice begins to be useful only 
when our money is out or use. 

Perhaps so. _ „„ 

And in the same way, I suppose, 
a pruning-hnife is to be used or a 
shield, or a lyre, then a vme-dress , 
or a soldier, or a musician wdl be or 
sendee; but justice is helped «*r 
when these things are to be hept sat- 
in fact justice is never of any use m 
using things; it becomes useful whe 
they are useless. 

That seems to follow. 

If that is so, my friend, l ushce 
hardly be a thing of much value. An 
here is another point. In „ 

fighting of any sort shill in dealing 
blows goes with shill in beeping 
off; and the same doctor that can heep 
us from disease would also be clever 
at producing it by stealth; or a S ’ 
a general will he good at beeping h is 
», safe, if he can also cheat the 
enemy and steal his plans and disp 
tions. So a man who is expert in P 
ing things will always make an exper 
thief. 

ThcTusTman, then, being good at 
keeping money safe, will also be go 
at stealing it. t 

That seems to be the conclusion, a 

anv rate. , 

So the just man turns out to be a 
kind of thief. You must have learnt 


that from Homer, who showed his 
predilection for Odysseus’ grandfather 
Autolycus bv remarbing that he sur- 
passed all men in cheating and per- 
iurv Justice, according to you and 
Homer and Simonides, turns out to be 
a form of shill in cheating, provided it 
be to help a friend or harm an enemy. 
That was what you meant? 

Good God, no, he protested; but 1 
have forgotten now what I did mean. 
All the same, I do still believe that 
justice consists in helping ones friends 
and harming one's enemies. 


[The argument now becomes more 
serious. Polemarchus, though pu~Jed 
chugs to the belief that t it must be 
right to help friends and harm ene- 
mies This was a traditional maxim of 
Greek morality, never doubted till 

sssssfis 

iskixspg&z 

Of "'0 h r a :Zanl to make him 

ViiTZnotbethefuna. 

tion of justice.] 

Which do you : es rnea t h 0 mwhom a he 

pend on what he bc ie\ e ^ nn 

bail people as friends. 

Mo doubt. then 1* 

,o injure the good man? 

Apparently. 
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And yet a good man is one who is 
not given to doing wrong 
True 

According to your account, then, it 
is right to ill treat a man who does no 
wrong 

No, no, Socrates, that cant be 
sound doctrine 

It must be the wrongdoers, then, 
that it is right to injure, and the honest 
that are to be helped 
That sounds better 
Then, Polemarchus, the conclusion 
will be that for a bad judge of charac 
ter it will often be right to injure his 
friends when they really are rogues, 
and to help his enemies when they 
really are honest men— the exact oppo 
site of what we took Simonides to 
mean 

That certainly does follow, he said 
We mu<t shift our ground Perhaps 
our definition of friend and enemy 
was wrong 

What definition, Polemarchus' 1 
We said a friend was one whom we 
believe to be an honest man 

And how are we to define him now? 
As one who really is honest as well 
as seeming so If he merely seems so, 
he will be only a seeming friend And 
the same will apply to enemies 

On this showing then, it is the 
good people that will be our friends, 
the wicked our enemies 
Yes 

You would have us in fact, add 
something to our original definition of 
justice it will not mean merely doing 
good to friends and harm to enemies 
but doing good to friends who are 
good, and harm to enemies who are 
wicked 

\es, I think that is all right 
Can it really be a just man’s bust 
ness to harm any human being? 

Certainly, it is right for him to 
harm bad men who are his enemies 
But does not harming a horse or a 
dog mean making it a worse horse or 


dog so that each will be a less perfect 
creature m its own special way? 

Yes 

Isn’t that also true of human beings 
—that to harm them means making 
them worse men by the standard of 
human excellence? 

Yes 

And is not justice a peculiarly hu- 
man excellence' 1 
Undoubtedly 

To harm a man, then, must mean 
making him less just 
I suppose so 

But a musician or a riding master 
cannot be exercising his special skill, 
if he makes his pupils unmusical or 
bad riders 
No 

Whereas the just man is to exercise 
his justice by making men unjust? 
Or, in more general terms, the good 
are to make men bad by exercising 
their virtue? Can that be so? 

No, it cannot 

It can no more be the function of 
goodness to do harm than of heat to 
cool or of drought to produce moist- 
ure So if the ju.»t man is good, the 
business of harming people, whether 
friends or not, must belong to his op 
posite, the unjust 

I think that is perfectly true, Socra 
tes 

So it was not a wise saying that jus- 
tice is giving every man his due, if 
that means that harm is due from the 
just man to his enemies as well as 
help to his fnends That is not true, 
because we have found that it is never 
tight to harm anyone 
I agree 

Then you and I will make common 
cause against anyone who attributes 
that doctrine to Simonides or to any 
of the old canonical sages, like Bias 
or Pittacus 

Yes, he said, I am prepared to sup- 
port you 

Do you know, I think that account 
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ot justice, us helping fnends and 

harming enemies, must e , j 
some despot, so rich and powerful that 
lie thought he could do as he hhed 

someone like Penander, or Perd.ccas, 

or Xerxes, or Ismemas of Thebes 
That is extremely probable 
Very good, said I, and now that we 
have disposed of that definition of jus- 
tice, can anyone suggest another 

chapteb m (i 336 b 347 e) 

THRASYMACHUS JUSTICE AS THE 
INTEREST OF THE STRONCER 


Socrates has opposed to the pop i 
conception of lustice one i of *' , 

deepest convictions Po,em "f' \ 

ready acceptance of thts pro 
violent protest from Thrasymadius, 
who represents the doctrine i 
is right m an extreme form Heboid 
that justice or right is nothing 
name given by the men 
tng power m any state to any artrons 
they enjoin by law upon their s I • 
and that all their laws are framed to 
promote their own personal or 
terests * Just ’ accordingly means what 
is for the interest of the strong * 
mg part!/ Right and wrong tun*™ 
other meaning at all mis 
theory of social contract it is not W 
gested that the subject has e 
a bargain with the ruler, s fi 
some of lus liberty to gain t ie 
of a social order The ruler tm P 
‘rights’ by sheer force The perf . 
ample of such a ruler is the de pot 
( the Grech ■ tyrant whose P 0 ^’ 

Thrasymachus regards as "V™"** 

enviable He w precisely the m , 
has the will and the power to £ 
to himself and his friends and 
his enemies’ , - 

The discussion begins by elca g 
up the ambiguities of Thrasy . 

formula The word translated strongc 


commonly means also ‘superior or 
‘better’, but ‘better has no moral sense 
for Thrasymachus, who does not rec- 
ognise the existence of morality The 
superiority of the stronger lies m the 
shll and determination which enable 
them to seize and hold power Inter 

est ; again, means the personal at s 
faction and aggrandizement of tl 
ruling individuals 

All this time Thrasymachus had 

been trying more than once to break 
m unon our conversabon but ms 
neighbours had restrained him, wish 
ing S to hear the argument to the _end 
in the pause after my last words he 

meces Polemarchus and I ■ «ere f"gb 
e^ed out of onr wits when he burst 
oTit to the whole company 

What is the matter with you two 
gnrntesP Whv do you go on in this 
imbecile nay,' politely drf-nn, ! n 

^ukm^venuel, 

a rt a i and pr , ec T t s,3,c rt 

mem! i -n. put up with that sort 

^‘amazed by this onslaught and 

seen this , jj i, av c been 

r r'ck dumb 3 but fortunately I had 

rUdtThmeatlierwhcnheuasl, 

though rather tremulousl) 


bougii . 

>A poputa supenUtu^ ,, 

„plf sees you Erst, you become 
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Don’t be hard on us, Thrasymachus 
If Polemarchus and I have gone astray 
in our search, you may be quite sure 
the mistake was not intentional If we 
had been looking for a piece oF gold, 
we should never have deliberately al- 
lowed politeness to spoil our chance of 
finding it, and now when we are look- 
ing for justice, a thing much more 
precious than gold, you cannot imag- 
ine we should defer to each other in 
that foolish way and not do our best 
to bring it to light You must believe 
we are in earnest, my friend, but I 
am afraid the task is beyond our 
powers, and we might expect a man 
of your ability to pity us instead of 
being so severe 

Thrasymachus replied with a burst 
of sardonic laughter 

Good Lord, he said, Socrates at his 
old tnck of shamming ignorance! I 
knew it, I told the others you would 
refuse to commit yourself and do any- 
thing sooner than answer a question 
Yes, Thrasymachus, I replied, be- 
cause you are clever enough to know 
that if you asked someone what are 
the factors of the number twelve, and 
at the same time warned him ‘Look 
here, you are not to tell me that 12 is 
twice 6, or 3 times 4, or 6 times 2, or 
4 times 3, I won’t put up with any 
such nonsense’ — you must surely see 
that no one would answer a question 
put like that He would say ‘What 
do you mean, Thrasymachus 3 Am I 
forbidden to give any of these answers, 
even if one happens to be right? Do 
vou want me to give a wrong one 3 ’ 
What would you say to that? 

Humph! said he As if that were a 
fair analogy 1 

I don’t see why it is not, said I, but 
in any case do you suppose our bar- 
ring a certain answer would prevent 
the man from giving it, if he thought 
it was the truth? 

Do you mean that you are going to 
give me one of those answers I barred 3 


I should not be surprised, if it 
seemed to me true, on reflection. 

And what if I give you another defi- 
nition of justice, better than any of 
those? What penalty arc you prepared 
to pay? 4 

The penalty deserved by ignorance, 
which must surely be to receive in- 
struction from the wise. So I* would 
suggest that as a suitable punishment. 

I like your notion of a pcnaltyMic 
said, but you must pay the costs as 
well 

I will, when I have any money. 

That will be all nght, said Glaucon, 
we will all subscribe for Socrates So 
let us have your definition, Thrasyma- 
chus 

Oh yes, he said, so that Socrates 
may play the old game of questioning 
and refuting some one else, instead of 
giving an answer himself! 

But really, I protested, what can 
ou expect from a man who docs not 
now the answer or profess to know 
it, and, besides that, has been forbid- 
den by no mean authority to put 
forward any notions be may have? 
Surely the definition should naturally 
come from you, who say you do know 
the answer and can tell it us Please 
do not disappoint us I should take it 
as a kindness, and I hope you will not 
be chary of giving Glaucon and the 
rest of us the advantage of your in- 
struction 

Glaucon and the others added their 
entreaties to mine Thrasymachus was 
evidently longing to win credit, for he 
was sure he had an admirable answer 
ready, though he made a show of in- 
sisting that I should be the one to 

4 In certain lawsuits the defendant, if 
found guilty, was allowed to propose a 
penalty alternative to that demanded by 
the prosecution The judges then decided 
which should be inflicted The ‘costs 
here means the fee which the sophist un 
like Socrates, expected from his pupils 
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reply In the end he gave way and 
exclaimed , 

So this is what Socrates wisdom 
comes to! He refuses to teach, and 
goes about learning from others with 
out offering so much as thanks in re- 
turn 

I do leam from others, Thrasyma 
chus, that is quite true, but you are 
wrong to call me ungrateful I give 
in return all I can - praise, for I have 
no money And how ready I am to 
applaud any idea that seems to me 
sound, you will see in a moment, when 
you have stated your own, for I am 
sure that will be sound 


Listen then, Thrasymachus began 
What I say is that ‘just' or ‘right means 
nothing but what is to the interest o 
the stronger party Well, where is 
your applause? You don t mean o 
give it me , . , T 

I will, as soon as I understand, 
said I don’t see yet what you mean 
bv right being the interest of the 
stronger party For instance, ro y 
damas, the athlete, is stronger than 
we are, and it is to his interest to eat 
beef for the sake of his muscles, but 
surelv you don’t mean that the same 
diet would be good for weaker men 
and therefore be right for us 

\ou are trying to be funny, 0 
crates It's a low trick to take 
words in the sense you think wi e 
most damaging 

No, no, I protested, but you must 
explain 

Don’t you know, then, that a s a 
may be ruled by a despot, or a democ- 
racy, or an aristocracy? 

Of course , 

And that the ruling element is a - 
ways the strongest? 

\es . 

Well then, m every case the law's 
are made by the ruling party m i s 
own interest, a democracy makes 
democratic laws, a despot autocratic 


ones, and so on By making these 
laws thev define as ‘right for their 
subjects whatever is for their own in- 
terest, and they call anyone who 
breaks them a ‘wrongdoer’ and punish 
him accordmgly That is what I 
mean in all states alike ‘right has the 
same meamng namely what is for 
the interest of the party established in 
power, and that is the strongest bo 
the sound conclusion is that what is 
‘right’ is the same everywhere the 
interest of the stronger party 

Now I see what you mean, said 1, 
whether it is true or not, I must try to 
make out When you define nght in 
terms of interest, you are jourselt 
ovine one of those answers you tor- 
bade to me, though, to be sure, you 
add ‘to the stronger partv 

An insignificant addition, perhaps 
Its importance is not clear yet, what 
is clear is that we must find out 
whether your definition is true 1 
agree myself that right is m a sense 
a matter of interest, but ''h™ you add 
•to the stronger party, I dont know 
about that I must consider 

fwi^Tenme this No doubt sou 
also think it is nght to obey the men 
in power? 

Alt’ they infallible in every type of 
state, or can they sometimes make a 

""of course they can make a mistake 

In framing laws then, they may do 
their work well or badl> ? 

Welk°diat is to say, when the la«s 
the) make are to their own interest, 
badh , when they are notf 


But the subjects arc to obe) an) 
jaw tlica la) down, and thei » ,cn 

be doing nght? 

Of course .. , 

if so, b> >our account, it . 

nght to do what is not to the in 
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of the stronger party, as well as what 
is so 

What’s that you arc sayingf 
Just what you said, I believe, but 
let us look again Haven’t >ou ad- 
mitted that the rulers, when they en- 
join certain acts on tlieir subjects, 
sometimes mistake their own best in- 
terests, and at the same time that it 
is right for the subjects to obey, what- 
ever they may enjoin? 

Yes, 1 suppose so 

Well, that amounts to admitting 
that it is right to do what is not to the 
interest of the rulers or the stronger 
party They may unwittingly enjoin 
what is to their own disadvantage, and 
you say it is right for the others to do 
as they are told In that case, their 
duty must be the opposite of what 
you said, because the weaker will ha\ e 
been ordered to do what is against 
the interest of the stronger You with 
your intelligence must see how that 
follows 

Yes, Socrates, said Polemarchus, 
that is undeniable 

No doubt, Cleitophon broke in, if 
you are to be a witness on Socrates’ 
side 

No witness is needed, replied Pole- 
marchus, Thrasymachus himself ad 
nuts that rulers sometimes ordain acts 
that are to their own disadvantage, 
and that it is the subjects’ duty to do 
them 

That is because Thrasymachus said 
it was right to do what you are told 
by the men in power 

Yes, but he also said that what is to 
the interest of the stronger party is 
right, and, after making both these 
assertions, he admitted that the 
stronger sometimes command the 
weaker subjects to act against their 
interests From all which it follows 
that what is in the stronger’s interest 
is no more right than what is not 
No, said Cleitophon, he meant 
whatever the stronger believes to be 
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in Ins own interest. That is whit the 
subject must do, and what Thrasyma- 
chus meant to define as right 

That was not what he said, re- 
joined Polemarchus 

No matter, Polemarchus, said I, » 
Thrasy michus says so now, let us take 
him in that sense. Now, Thrasvmi- 
chus, tell me, was that what you in- 
tended to siy - that right means what 
the stronger thinks is to Ins interest, 
whether it really is so or not’ 

Most certainly not, he replied Do 
you suppose 1 should speak of a man 
as ‘stronger’ or ‘superior’ at the \cr> 
moment when he is making a mis- 
take? 

I did think you said as much when 
you admitted that rulers arc not al- 
ways infallible. 

That is because you are a quibbler, 
Socrates Would you say a man de- 
serves to be called a physician at the 
moment when he makes a mistake in 
treating his patient and just m respect 
of that mistake, or a mathematician, 
when he does a sum wrong and just 
in so far as he gets a wrong result 
Of course we do commonly speak of 
a physician or a mathematician or a 
scholar having made a mistake, but 
really none of these, I should say, is 
ever mistaken, in so far as he is 
worthy of the name we give him So 
strictly speaking — and you are all for 
being precise — no one who practises 
a craft makes mistakes A man is mis 
taken when his knowledge fails him, 
and at that moment he is no crafts 
man And what is true of craftsman- 
ship or any sort of skill is true of the 
ruler he is never mistaken so long as 
he is acting as a ruler, though anyone 
might speak of a ruler making a mis 
take, just as he might of a physician 
You must understand that I was talk 
ing in that loose way when I answered 
your question just now, but the precise 
statement is this The ruler, m so far 
as he is acting as a ruler, makes no 
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mistakes and consequently enjoins 
what is best for himself, and that is 
what the subject is to do So, as I 
said at first, right’ means doing what 
is to the interest of the stronger 

Very well, Thrasymachus, said I 
So you think I am quibbling? 

I am sure you are 
You believe my questions were ma 
liciously designed to damage your 
position 9 , 

I know it But you wdl gain nothing 

by that You cannot outwit me by 
cunning, and you are not the man to 
crush me in the open 

Bless your soul, I answered, 1 
should not think of trying But, to 
prevent any more misunderstanding, 
when you speak of that ruler or 
stronger party whose interest ® 
weaker ought to serve, please make it 
clear whether you are using the wor 
in the ordinary way or in that stnc 
sense you have just defined 

I mean a ruler in the strictest pos 
sible sense Now quibble away an 
be as malicious as you can I want no 
mercy But you are no match tor me 
Do you think me mad enough to 
beard a lion or try to outw it a T ira 

^You^did trv just now, he retorted, 
but it wasn’t a success 

[Thrasymachus has already shifted ! 
his pound At first ‘ the stronger 
meant only the men ruling by superto 
force , but now thetr superiority mu 
include the knowledge and am * J 
needed to govern wtthout making m 
takes This knowledge and ability 
constitute an art of government, com 
parable to other useful arts or era] 
requiring special skill The ruler in 
hts capacity as ruler, or the craftsma 
qua craftsman can also be spoken / 
ns the craft personified, stnee a cr J 
exists only in the man who emboe < 
if. end ttc are considering the m 
only as the embodiment of this spec 


capacity , neglecting all personal char- 
acteristics and any other capacities he 
may chance to have When Socrates 
talks of the art or craft m this abstract 
way as having an interest of its own, 
he means the same thing as if he spoke 
of the interest of the craftsman qua 
craftsman Granted that there is, as 
Thrasymachus suggested, an art of 
government exercised by a ruler who, 
qua ruler, ts infallible and so in the full 
sense 4 superior ,’ the question now is, 
what his interest should be, on the 
analogy of other crafts ] 

Enough of this, said I Now tell me 

about the physician in that strict sense 
you spoke of isithisbusmess oeam 

money or to treat bis patients? Be 
member, I mean your physician who is 
worthy of the name 
To treat his patients 
And what of the ships captain in 
the true sense’ Is he a mere seaman 
or the commander of the crew? 

The commander , 

Yes we shall not speak of him as a 

!f n T.h= pomt He is 
Shed captain because of his skill and 
authority oaer the crew 

And each' of these people has somt 


a_ .a-- — - 

special interest 

And'thccraft ,n question exists for 

the aery purpose of <liKoac nn S 
interest and proaidmg for it? 

Can it eqiialla be said of ana craft 
that it has an interest, other 11" 
oaaai greatest possible perfection 

a all the persona mentioned 

, riu! 

0 „ interest in doing his 

possible asbich is the „bn» 

Kr .lie interest of .be 

Ml craft U needled J, 

base tbelr inlerert, asliicb Ine era 

there to promote 
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What do you mean by that? 

Here is an illustration It you ask 
me whether it is sufficient for the hu- 
man body just to be itself, with no 
need of help from without, I should 
say. Certainly not, it has weaknesses 
and defects, and its condition is not 
all that it might be That is precisely 
why the art of medicine was invented 
it was designed to help the body and 
provide for its interests Would not 
that be true? 

It would 

But now take the art of medicine 
itself Has that any defects or weak 


But surely , Thrasymaclius, every art 
has authority and superior power over 
its subject 

To this he agreed, though very re- 
luctantly , 

So far as arts are concerned, then, 
no art ever studies or enjoins the in- 
terest of the superior or stronger party, 
but always that of the weaker over 
which it his authority 

Thrasymaclius assented to this at 
last, though he tried to put up a fight 
I then went on 

So the physician, as such, studies 
only the patients interest, not his own 


itself Has that any defects or weak oniy xne pauwu * f the 

nesses? Does any art sland m need of For as we agreed, the bus ness of th 

some further perfection, as the eye physician, in the strict sense l «« 
would be imperfect without the power moke money for himself, hut to exe 
of vision or the ear without hearing so cise his power over the patient s uoay, 
that in their case an art is required and the ships captain, again, 
that will study their interests and pro sidered strictly as no mere sailor, out 


Hiai otwv r __ siaerea smeuy us «u mwu i 

vide for their carrying out those func in command of the crew, will study 
tions? Has the art itself any corre and enjoin the interest of his suboren- 
sponding need of some further art to nates, not his own 
remedy its defects and look after its He agreed reluctantly 

interests, and will that further art re And so with go\em 

quire yet another, and so on for ever? kind no ruler, in so far £ 

Or will every art look after its own as ruler, will study or e 


I1U ilglCCU 

And so with go\emment of any 
kind no ruler, in so far as he is acting 
as ruler, will study or enjoin what* is 


Or will every art look alter its own as ruier, win siuoy or eujuui - 

interests? Or, finally is it not true that for his own interest AH that he sa\s 

no art needs to have its weaknesses and does will be said and done with 
, x x x , x . i . i 4 fnr 


remedied or its interests studied either 
by another art or by itself, because no 
art has in itself any weakness or fault, 


ituu uuca win uc suiu — 

a view to what is good and proper for 
the subject for whom he practises his 
art 


and the only interest it is required to 
serve is that of its subject matter? In 
itself, an art is sound and flawless, so 
long as it is entirely true to its own 
nature as an art in the strictest sense 
— and it is the strict sense that I want 
you to keep in view Is not that true? 

So it appears 

Then said I, the art of medicine 
does not study its own interest, but 
the needs of the body, jast as a groom 
shows his skill by caring for horses, not 
for the art of grooming And so every 
art seeks, not its own advantage — for 
It has no deficiencies — but the interest 
of the subject on which it is exercised 
It appears so 


[T/irosymac/ius can hardly chal- 
lenge his last argument, based as tt is 
on fits own * precise ‘ distinction of the 
ruler acting tn his special capacity 
with knowledge and abiltty like the 
craftsmans and impeccable Accord 
ingly he takes refuge m an appeal to 
facts The ruler, from the Homeric 
king onwards, had been called the 
shepherd of the people Thrasyma 
chus truly remarks that these shep 
herds have commonly been less con 
cerned with the good of their flock 
than with shearing and butchering 
them for their own profit and aggro* 1 
dizement This behavior is called tn 
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justice because tt means getting more 
than one’s fair share, but the entirely 
selfish autocrat mho practises tt on a 
grand scale ts envied and admired, 
and Thrasymachus himself regards 
him as the happiest of men Justice, 
fairness, honesty, he concludes, never 
pay, the life of injustice ts always more 
profitable . 

Socrates leaves this more general 
proposition to be challenged in the 
next chapter Here he ts still con- 
cerned with the art of government 
He takes up the analogy of the s/jcp 
herd and applies once more Thra- 
symachus’ oum distinction of capaci 
ties’ The shepherd qua shepherd 
cares for his flock, he receives wages 
m a different capacity, qua wage 
earner The fact that the rulers of 
mankind expect to be rewarded shows 
that the proper task of governing ts 
commonly regarded as an irksome an 
unprofitable business ] 


At this point, when e\ eryone could 
see that Thrasymachus’ definition ox 
lustice had been turned inside ou , 
instead of making any reply, he said 
Socrates, have you a nurse 
Why do you ask such a question as 
that? I said Wouldn’t it be better to 
answer mine' 1 f 

Because she lets y ou go about snu- 
ffing like a child whose nose wants 

wiping She hasn’t even taught you o 

know a shepherd when you see one, 
or his sheep cither 

What makes y ou say that? 

Why, vou imagine that a herdsman 
studies the interests of his flocks or 
cattle, tending and fattening them up 
with some other end in view than ms 
master’s profit or Ins own, and so vou 
don’t sec that, in politics the genuine 
ruler regards Ins subjects exactly c 
sheep, and thinks of nothing else, 
night and dav. but the good he cm 
get out of them for himself ^ou are 
*o far out in vour notions of right ami 


wrong, justice and injustice, as not to 
know that ‘right’ actually means what 
is good for some one else, and to be 
‘just’ means serving the interest of the 
stronger who rules, at the cost of the 
subject who obeys, whereas injustice 
is just the reverse, asserting its author 
ity over those innocents who are called 
just, so that they minister solely to 
their master’s advantage and happi 
ness and not in the least degree to 
their own Innocent as you are your- 
self, Socrates, you must see that a just 
man always has the worst of it Take 
n private business when a partner 
ship is wound up, you will never find 
that the more honest of two partner* 
comes off with the larger share, and m 
their relations to the state, when there 
are taxes to be paid the honest man 
wall pav more than the other on the 

same amount of property , or if there 

,s money to be distributed, the dis 

honest will get .* «“ . W '^en ° 
them hold some public office, even i 
the just mm loses in no other uatjns 
ornate affairs at am rate nil sutler 
^«^.*hUehu»ta«n 
not allow him to help himselt trom 
the public funds, not to mention the 
offence lie wall gne to his friends and 

rehhonsb>refus,n g .nsacr,cc.hose 

nnncmlcs to do them a good turn In 

principles „ nnns „ c advantages 


justice^ has all the opposite ads antagM 
l T' sneaking of the tape 1 described 
n,s« now? .h= man who can get the 
better of other people on a s " C 
vou must fit >our eve on him if '»« 
"ant to judge how much , I I » to ones 
own interest not to be just k on can 
soc that best in the most consummate 

s 

Tint form is di spotism • . « 

^„X..d to plumb r the g«K '^ 

others pubhc or pm at, «&£ 

^%^^^k.mmttt.ne 
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anv one of these crimes on a small 
scale, vou are punished and disgraced, 
they call it sacrilege, kidnapping, 
burglary, theft and brigandage But 
if, besides taking their property, you 
turn all your countrymen into slaves, 
you will hear no more of those ugly 
names, jour countrymen themselves 
will call you the happiest of men and 
bless your name, and so will everyone 
who hears of such a complete triumph 
of injustice, for when people denounce 
injustice, it is because they are afraid 
of suffering wrong, not of doing it So 
true is it, Socrates, that injustice, on a 
grand enough scale, is superior to jus- 
tice in strength and freedom and auto- 
cratic power, and ‘right,’ as I said at 
first, means simply what serves the 
interest of the stronger party, ‘wrong’ 
means what is for the interest and 
profit of oneself 

Having deluged our ears with this 
torrent of words, as the man at the 
baths might empty a bucket over one’s 
head Thrasymachus meant to take 
himself off, but the company obliged 
him to stay and defend his position 
I was specially urgent in my entreaties 
My good Thrasymachus, said I, do 
you propose to fling a doctrine like 
that at our heads and then go away 
without explaining it properly or let- 
ting us point out to you whether it is 
true or not? Is it so small a matter 
in your eyes to determine the whole 
course of conduct which every one of 
us must follow to get the best out of 
life? 

Don’t I realize it is a serious mat 
ter? he retorted 

Apparently not, said I, or else you 
have no consideration for us, and do 
not care whether we shall lead better 
or worse lives for being ignorant of 
this truth >ou profess to know Do 
tahe the trouble to let us into your 
secret, if jou treat us handsomely, you 
may be sure it will be a good invest 
ment, there are so many of us to show 


our gratitude I will make no secret 
of my own conviction, which is that 
injustice is not more profitable than 
justice, even when left free to work 
its will unchecked No, let your unjust 
man have full power to do wrong, 
whether by successful violence or by 
escaping detection, all the same he 
will not convince me that he will gam 
more than he would by being just 
There may be others here who feel as 
I do, and set justice above injustice 
It is for you to convince us that we are 
not well advised 

How can I? he replied If you are 
not convinced by what I have just 
said, what more can I do for you? 
Do you want to be fed with my ideas 
out of a spoon? 

God forbidl I exclaimed, not that 
But I do want you to stand by your 
own words, or, if you shift your 
ground, shift it openly and stop trying 
to hoodwink us as you are doing now 
You see, Thrasymachus, to go back to 
your earlier argument, m speaking of 
the shepherd you did not think it 
necessary to keep to that strict sense 
you laid down when you defined the 
genuine physician You represent him, 
m his character of shepherd, as feed- 
ing up his flock, not for their own sake 
but for the table or the market, as if 
he were out to make money as a 
caterer or a cattle-dealer, rather than 
a shepherd Surely the sole concern 
of the shepherd’s art is to do the best 
for the charges put under its care, its 
own best interest is sufficiently pro- 
vided for, so long as it does not fall 
short of all that shepherding should 
imply. On that principle it followed, 
I thought, that any kind of authontv, 
in the state or in private life, must, in 
its character of authority, consider 
solely what is best for those under its 
care Now what is your opinion? Do 
you think that the men who govern 
states — I mean rulers in the strict 
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sense -have no reluctance to hold 
office? 

I don’t think so, he replied, I know 

Well but haven’t you noticed, 
Thrasymachus, that in other positions 
of authority no one is willing to act 
unless he is paid wages, which he 
demands on the assumption that all 
the benefit of his action will go to his 
charges’ Tell me Don’t we always 
distinguish one form of skill from an 
other by its power to effect some par- 
ticular result? Do say what you really 

think, so that we may get on 
Yes, that is the distinction 
And also each brings us some bene 
fit that is peculiar to it medicine gives 
health for example, the art of navi 
gation safety at sea, and so on 
Yes 

And wage earning brings us wages, 
that is its distinctive product N° N% » 
speaking with that precision w c 
you proposed, you would not say t ia 
the art of navigation is the same as 
the art of medicine, merely on e 
ground that a ship’s captain regaine 
his health on a voyage, because 
sea air was good for him No mor 
would you identify the practice o 
medicine with wage earning because 
a man may keep his health w » 
earning wages, or a physician atten 
mg a case may receive a fee 
No 

And, since we agreed that the bene 
fit obtained by each form of ski is 
peculiar to it, am common benen 
enjoved alike b> all these practitioners 
must come from some further practice 
common to them all? 

H would seem so 
^cs we must sav that if thev a 
cam wages, thev get that benefit in so 
far as they are engaged m wngi*-c' ,nl 
fng as well as m practicing their seve 
ral arts 

He agreed reluctantly. 


This benefit, then-the receipt of 
wages— does not come to a man from 
his special art If vve are to speak 
stnctly , the phvsician, as such, pro- 
duces health, the builder, a house, and 
then each, in his further capacity of 
u age earner, gets his pay Thus ev ery 
art has its own function and benefits 
its proper subject But suppose the 
practitioner is not paid, does he then 
get any benefit from his art 

Clearly not 

And is he doing no good to anyone 
either, when he works for nothing'' 

No, I suppose he does some good 

Well then, Thrasymachus, it is now 
clear that no form of stall or nothoritj 
provides for its own benefit As wc 
were sa>.ng some t.me ago, it alwass 
studies and prescribes what is good 
for its subject— the interest of the 
weaver party, not of the stronger And 
that, my friend, is wh) 1 said tint no 
one IS willing to be in a position of 
authority and undertale to set .slight 
Cher men’s troubles, withou dcmand 
mu to be paid, because, if he is to do 
his work well, he : will never in ns 
capacity of ruler, do, or command oil. 
S\o do. what is best for himself, hut 
' 1, what is best for the subject Tor 
T. reason, if he ,s to consent he mu 
have his recompense, in the shape 
monej or honour, or of punishment 

EBSSTfSl"-* 

srmd whit >ou mein hi spi ilu C 
^ThcrTvou dont’mdcwtind the rec- 

“" something to l-c ashamed of 

V* I do * r-xv! 

For tint re-non 1 » ^ 

arc unwilling to ni!<\ 
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ey’s sake or for honour They have 
no wish to be called mercenary for 
demanding to be paid, or thieves for 
making a secret profit out of their 
office, nor yet will honours tempt 
them, for they are not ambitious So 
they must be forced to consent under 
threat of penalty, that may be why a 
readiness to accept power under no 
such constraint is thought discredit- 
able And the heaviest penalty for 
declining to rule is to be ruled by 
someone inferior to yourself That is 
the fear, I believe, that makes decent 
people accept power, and when they 
do so they face the prospect of au 
thonty with no idea that they are com 
ing into the enjoyment of a comfort 
able berth, it is forced upon them be 
cause they can find no one better 
than themselves, or even as good, to 
be entrusted with power If there 
could ever be a society of perfect 
men, there might well be as much 
competition to evade office as there is 
now to gain it, and it would then be 
clearly seen that the genuine ruler’s 
nature is to seek only the advantage 
of the subject, with the consequence 
that any man of understanding would 
sooner have another to do the best for 
him than be at the pains to do the best 
for that other himself On this point, 
then I entirely disagree with Thrasy 
machus’ doctrine that right means 
what is to the interest of the stronger 

chapter IV (i 347 e 354 c) 

THRASYMACHUS IS INJUSTICE MORE 
PROFITABLE THAN JUSTICE'* 

Socrates now turns from the art of 
government to Thrasijmachus’ whole 
view of life that injustice, unlimited 
self seeking, pursued with enough 
force of character and skill to ensure 
tucccss, brings welfare and happiness 


This is what he ultimately means 
the interest of the stronger 

Socrates and Thrasijmachus have a 
common ground for argument m that 
both accept the notion of an art of 
living, comparable to the spectal 
crafts m which trained intelligence 
creates some product The goodness, 
excellence , or virtue of a workman lies 
in his efficiency, the Greek arete, a 
word whtch, with the corresponding 
adjective agathos, ‘good,’ never lost its 
wide application to t vhatever does its 
work or fulfills its function well, as a 
good knife is one that cuts efficiently 
The workmans efficiency involves 
trained intelligence or skill, an old 
sense of the word sophia, whtch also 
means wisdom None of these words 
necessarily bears any moral sense, but 
they can be applied to the art of living 
Here the product to be aimed at is 
assumed to be a mans own happiness 
and well being The efficiency which 
makes him good at attaining this end 
is called * virtue the implied knowl 
edge of the end and of the means to it 
i s like the craftsmans skill and may be 
called ‘ wisdom * But as it sounds in 
English almost a contradiction to say 
that to be unjust is to be virtuous or 
good and wise, the comparatively col 
ourless phrase ‘ superior m character 
and intelligence will be used instead 
Where Socrates and Thrasymachus 
differ is tn their views of the nature of 
happiness or well being Thrasyma 
chus thinks it consists in getting more 
than your fair share of what are com- 
monly called the good things of life, 
pleasure, wealth , power Thus virtue 
and wisdom mean to him efficiency 
and skill m achieving injustice 

However, I continued, we may re 
turn to that question later Much more 
important is the position Thrasyma 
chus is asserting now that a life of 
injustice is to be preferred to a life 
of justice Which side do you take. 
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Glaucon? Where do you think the 
truth lies? 

I should say that the just life is the 
better worth having 

You heard Thrasymachus* catalogue 
of all the good things in store for in- 
justice? 

I did, but I am not convinced 
Shall we try to convert him, then, 
supposing we can find some wa> to 
prove him wrong? 

By all means , 

We might answer Thrasymachus 
case in a set speech of our own, draw- 
ing up a corresponding list of the ad- 
vantages of justice, he would then 
have the right to reply, and we should 
make our final rejoinder, but after that 
we should have to count up and meas 
ure the advantages on each list, and 
we should need a jury to decide be 
tween us Whereas, if we go on as 

before, each secunng the agreement or 
the other side, we can combine the 
functions of advocate and judge 
will take whichever course you prefer 
I prefer the second, said Glaucon 
Come then, Thrasymachus, said I, 
let us start afresh \\ ith our questions 
You say that injustice pays better than 
justice, when both are earned to the 
furthest point? , 

I do, he replied, and I have told >ou 

'vh> „ 

And how would you describe them 
1 suppose you would call one or thern 
an excellence and the other a defee 
Of 

course. 

Justice an excellence, and injustice 
a defect? .. 

Now is that likely, when X am tc 
lag jou that injustice pa>s, and justice 
docs not? 

Then what do >ou sa)? 

The opposite 

That justice is a defect? . 

No, rather the mark of a goo 
nat ured simpleton n 

Injustice, then, implies being * 

aalurtd* 


No, I should call it good policv 
Do you think the unjust are posi- 
h\el> supenor in character and intelli- 
gence, Thrasymachus? 

Yes, if they are the sort that can 
carry Injustice to perfection and make 
themselves masters of whole cities and 
nations Perhaps ) ou think I was talk- 
ing of pickpockets There is profit even 

in that trade, if >ou can escape detec- 
tion but it doesn’t come to much as 
compared with the gains I was de- 
scribing 

I understand you now on that point, 

T replied What astonished me was 
that >ou should class injustice with 
superior character and intelligence 
and justice with the reverse 
Well, I do, he rejoined 
That is a much more stubborn posi 
t,on my friend, nnd it is not so easy to 
seehovv to assail ,t IF you would ad 
m ,t that injustice, however well it 
pays is nevertheless, as some peop e 
fhmh a defect and a discreditable 
unn then we could argue on gen- 
erally accepted principles But now 
that ; you have gone so far as to nnh 

he replied on lt 1S no good 

l H i°nr I must go through with the 
argument,^ so long as I can be sure von 

::frca..>spcah,ng,o.umnd i( .<b 

spiting -he 

■^rnoT»icdoc.nne’..e 
„ I( 1 What docs it matter to 
whether I believe It or not’ 

It docs not mattir, I replied 

[Soeroter ailed* (1) 

points In T/imsyntaef.... ' t 
hot the tinjurf ■> stijurvor to I*' I 
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e\’s sake or for honour They hi\c 
no wish to be called mercenary for 
demanding to be paid, or thieves for 
making a secret profit out of their 
office, nor yet will honours tempt 
them for they are not ambitious So 
they must be forced to consent under 
threat of penalty, that may be why a 
readiness to accept power under no 
such constraint is thought discredit- 
able And the heaviest penalty for 
declining to rule is to be ruled bv 
someone inferior to > ourself That is 
the fear, I belies e, that makes decent 
people accept power, and when they 
do so, they face the prospect of au 
thonty with no idea that they are com 
ing into the enjoyment of a comfort- 
able berth it is forced upon them be 
cause they can find no one better 
than themselves, or even as good, to 
be entrusted with power If there 
could ever be a society of perfect 
men there might well be as much 
competition to evade office as there is 
now to gain it, and it would then be 
clearly seen that the genuine ruler’s 
nature is to seek only the advantage 
of the subject, with the consequence 
that any man of understanding would 
sooner have another to do the best for 
him than be at the pains to do the best 
for that other himself On this point, 
then, I entirely disagree with Thrasy 
machus doctrine that right means 
what is to the interest of the stronger 

chapter iv (i 347 e 354 c) 

THRASYMACHUS IS INJUSTICE MORE 
PROFITABLE THAN JUSTICE? 

Socrates now turns from the art of 
government to Thrasymachus ’ whole 
vtew of life that injustice unlimited 
self seeking pursued with enough 
force of character and skill to ensure 
success, brings welfare and happiness 


This is what he ultimately means hy 
the interest of the stronger 

Socrates and Thrasymachus have a 
common ground for argument fn that 
both accept the notion of an art of 
hung, comparable to the special 
crafts fn which trained intelligence 
creates some product The goodness, 
excellence, or virtue of a workman lies 
in his efficiency, the Greek arct6, a 
word which, with the corresponding 
adjective agathos 'good,' never lost its 
wide application to whatever docs its 
work or fulfills its function well, as a 
good knife is one that cuts efficiently 
The workmans efficiency involves 
trained intelligence or skill, an old 
sense of the word soplin, which also 
means wisdom None of these words 
necessarily bears any moral sense, but 
they can be applied to the art of living 
Here the product to be aimed at is 
assumed to be a mans own happiness 
and well being The efficiency which 
makes him good at attaining this end 
is called ‘ virtue the implied knowl- 
edge of the end and of the means to it 
is like the craftsman’s skill and may be 
called "wisdom * But as it sounds tf* 
English almost a contradiction to say 
that to be unjust is to be virtuous or 
good and wise, the comparatively col 
ourless phrase *, superior in character 
and intelligence’ will be used instead 
Where Socrates and Thrasymachus 
differ is in their uieas of the nature of 
happiness or well being Thrasyma 
chus thinks it consists in getting more 
than your fair share of what are com- 
monly called the good things of life, 
pleasure, wealth, power Thus virtue 
and wisdom mean to him efficiency 
and skill m achieving injustice 

However, I continued we may re 
turn to that question later Much more 
important is the position Thrasyma 
chus is asserting now that a life of 
injustice is to be preferred to a life 
of justice Which side do you take. 
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Glaucon? Where do you think the 
truth lies? 

I should say that the just life is the 
better worth having 

You heard Thrasymachus’ catalogue 
of all the good things in store for m 
justice? 

I did, but I am not convinced 
Shall we try to convert him, then, 
supposing we can find some wa\ to 
prove him wrong'* 

By all means , 

We might answer Thrasymachus 
case m a set speech of our own, draw 
ing up a corresponding list of the ad 
\ antages of justice, he would then 
have the nght to reply, and we should 
make our final rejoinder, hut after that 
we should have to count up and meas 
ure the advantages on each list, and 
we should need a jury to decide be 
tween us Whereas, if we go on as 
before, each securing the agreement or 
the other side, we can combine the 
functions of advocate and judge ^ e 
Will take whichever course you prefer 
I prefer the second, said Glaucon 
Come then, Thrasymachus, said I, 
let us start afresh with our questions 
^ou say that injustice pays better than 
justice, when both are earned to the 
furthest point? 

I do, he replied, and I have told \ ou 
wh> 

And how w ould you describe them 
1 suppose you would call one of them 
■m excellence and the other a defect 
Of course 

Justice an excellence, and injustice 
a defect? .. 

Now is that likely, when I am tell* 
* a g >ou that injustice pa>s, and justice 
docs not? 

Then what do >ou sa> 9 

The opposite 

That justice is a defect 9 . 

No, rather the mark of a £°° 


^tured simpleton 
^justice, then, implies being 
Matured* 


No, I should call it good pohev 
Do you think the unjust are posi- 
tivel> superior in character and intelli- 
gence, Thrasymachus 9 

Yes, if they are the sort that can 
carry injustice to perfection and make 
themselves masters of whole cities and 
nations Perhaps vou think I u as talk- 
ing of pickpockets There is profit even 
in that trade, if you can escape detec- 
tion, but it doesn t come to much as 
compared with the gains I was de- 

scribing . . 

I understand you now on that point, 
I replied What astonished me uas 
that you should class injustice with 
superior character and intelligence 
and justice with the reverse 
Well. I do, he rejoined 
That is a much more stubborn posi 
tion, my fnend, and it is not so easy to 

see how to assail it If you would a 

“.that injustice, however well it 
pays is nevertheless as some pcopc 
think, a defect and a discreditable 
ih m2 then we could argue on gc 

shirking. ™ g j c -in be sure \wt 

im ». 

ssriw* 

si ”rur, : FI, 

It docs not matter, I mpno 
[Socrates Otmeks 
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jn character {'virtue') and intelligence, 

(2) that injustice is a source of 
strength, (3) that it brings happiness 
(1) The first argument (349 b 350 
c) is omitted here, because only a very 
loose paraphrase could liberate the 
meaning from the stiff and archaic 
form of the original Thrasymachus 
has upheld the superman who will try 
to outdo everyone else and go to any 
lengths in getting the better of his 
neighbours Socrates attacks this ideal 
of unlimited self assertion, relying 
once more on the admitted analogy 
between the art of living and other 
arts The musician, tuning an instru- 
ment, knows that there is for each 
ttring a certain pitch which is abso 
lutely right He shows his excellence 
and mastery of the art by aiming at 
that 'limit’ or ' measure ’ (as the Greeks 
would call it), and he would be satis 
fied if he could attain it In doing so 
he would be outdoing or 'going one 
better than less skilful musicians or 
the unmusical, but he would not be 
showing superior skill if he tried to 
outdo a musician who acknowledged 
the same measure and had actually 
attained it Socrates holds that in 
moral conduct also there is a measure 
which is absolutely right, whether we 
recognize it or not The just man, who 
does recognize it shows a wisdom and 
virtue corresponding to the skill of the 
good musician The unjust, who ac 
knowledges no measure or limit, be- 
cause there is no limit to getting more 
and more for yourself at others' ex 
pense and that ts his object, is by all 
analogy, exhibiting rather a lack of 
intelligence and character As a man, 
and therefore a moral agent, he is no 
more ‘wtse and good than an instru- 
mentalist who should refuse to recog 
ntze such a thing as the right pitch 
Jowett quotes 'When workmen strive 
to do better than well. They do con 
found their skill tn covetousness ’ (K 
John it) 2) Socrates concludes 


'It ts evident, then, that it is the just 
man that ts wise and good (superior in 
character and intelligence) , the unjust 
that is ignorant and bad ' 

(2) Jn the following passage Socra 
tes has little difficulty m showing that 
unlimited self assertion is not a source 
of strength m any association formed 
for a common purpose ‘Honour 
among thieves’ is common sense , 
which Thrasymachus cannot chal- 
lenge Socrates infers that injustice 
will have the same effect within the 
individual soul, dividing a man against 
himself and destroying a unity of pur- 
pose The various desires and im- 
pulses in his nature will be in conflict, 
if each asserts an unlimited claim to 
satisfaction This view of justtce as a 
principle of internal order and unity 
will become clearer when the soul 
has been analysed into its principal 
elements ] 

Thrasymachus’ assent was dragged 
out of him with a reluctance of which 
my account gives no idea He was 
sweating at every pore, for the 
weather was hot, and I saw then what 
I had never seen before— Thrasyim 
chus blushing However, now that we 
had agreed that justice implies super 
lor character and intelligence, injustice 
a deficiency in both respects, I wen* 
on 

Good, let us take that as settled 
But we were also saying that injus 
tice was a source of strength Do you 
remember, Thrasymachus 3 

I do remember, only your last argu 
ment does not satisfy me, and I could 
say a good deal about that But if 1 
did you would tell me I was harangu 
ing you like a pubbe meeting So 
either let me speak my mind at length, 
or else, if you want to ask questions, 
ask them, and I will nod or shake my 
head, and say ‘Hm 3 * as we do to en 
courage an old woman telling us a 
story 
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No, please, said I, don’t give your 
assent against your real opinion 

Anything to please you, he rejoined, 
since you won t let me have my say 
What more do you want? 

Nothing, I replied If that is what 
you mean to do, I will go on with my 
questions 
Go on, then 

Well, to continue where we lett oil 
I will repeat my question What is the 
nature and quality of justice as com- 
pared with injustice? It was sug 
gested, I believe, that injustice is the 
stronger and more effective of t e 
two, but now we have seen that jus 
tice implies superior character and 
intelligence, it will not be hard to show 
that it will also be superior in power 
to injustice, which implies ignorance 
and stupidity, that must be obvious o 
anyone However, I would rather loo 
deeper into this matter than take it as 
settled off hand Would you agree 
that a state may be unjust and may 
try to enslave other states or to ho 
a number of others in subjection un 
justly? ,, 

Of course it may, he said, above a 
if it is the best sort of state, which 
carries injustice to perfection 

I understand, said I, that was your 
view But I am wondering whether a 
state can do without justice when i 
is asserting its superior power over 
another in that way 

Not if you are right, that justice im- 
plies intelligence, but if I am r, 8 * 
injustice will be needed 

I am delighted with your answer, 
Thrasymachus, this is much be er 
than just nodding and shaking >our 
head 

It is all to oblige you . 

Thank you Please add to ) our km 
ness by telling me whether any set ot 
men— a state or an army or a band o 
robbers or thieves— who were acting 
together for some unjust purp° se 
"Quid be likely to succeed, if tnev 


were always trying to injure one an- 
other Wouldn t they do better, if they 
did not? 

Yes, they would 

Because, of course, such injuries 
must set them quarrelling and hating 
each other Only fair treatment can 
make men friendly and of one mind 
Be it so, he said, I dont want to 
differ from you , 

Thank you once more, I replied But 
don’t you agree that, if injustice has 
this effect of implanting hatred wher 
ever it exists, it must make any set 
of people, whether freemen or slaves, 
split into factions, at feud with one 
another and incapable of any joint 
action? 

Yes 

And so with anv two individuals 
, njust.ee will set them at ranee , .nd 
make them enemies to each other 
well as to everyone who is just 

And' will it not keep its character 
and have the same effect, if it exists m 
a single person? 

^XTbemV°apparentb.^cr 

factions and q nl c nmit\ 

'“th i^ a 'vc'l as -th an, oppo- 
nent and with all vho arc just 

SuTsupposcttviU produce the 

mcapablc of acb xul | }*. at 


pablc ot acnon ~ at 

as with himself 

And ’all who me just’ surclf In 
eludes the gods’ 

Let us suppose so ,,, ^ 0 fo d 

The unjust man, then. 
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forsaken creature, the good will of 
heaven will be for the just 
Enjoy your triumph said Thrasym 
achus You need not fear my contra- 
dicting you I have no wish to give 
offence to the company 


[ (3) The final question is, whether 
justice (noto admitted to be a virtue) 
or injustice brings happiness The ar- 
gument turns on the doctrine ( adopted 
as fundamental in Aristotle’s Ethics) 
that man, like any other living species, 
has a peculiar work or function or ac 
tivity, in the satisfactory exercise of 
which his well being or happiness will 
constst, and also a peculiar excellence 
or virtue, namely a state of his soul 
from which that satisfactory activity 
will result Aristotle argues (Eth Nic 
i 7) that, a thing’s function being the 
work or activity of which tt alone is 
capable, mans function will be an ac 
twity involving the use of reason, 
which man alone possesses Mans vir- 
tue is the state of character which 
makes him a good man and makes him 
do his work well (ibid u 6) It is the 
quality which enables him to ‘ live 
well, for living is the souls function, 
and to live well is to be happy 

'Here again,’ writes Nettleslup on 
the following passage, ‘ the argument 
is intensely abstract We should be 
inclined to break m on it and say that 
virtue means something very different 
«n morality from what it means in the 
case of seeing or hearing and that by 
Happiness we mean a great many other 
Hungs besides what seems to be meant 
here by living well All depends, m 
“ r eumcnt, on the strictness of the 
terms, upon assuming each of them 
to hove a definite and distinct mean 
ing The virtues of a man and of a 
horse arc very different, but what ,s 
the common clement in them which 
raoJ.cs us call them virtue 5 Can we 
coll anything virtue which does not 
involve the doing well of the function, 
never mind what, of the agent that 


possesses the virtue? Is there any other 
sense in which we can call a thing 
good or bad, except that tt does or 
does not do well that whtch tt was 
made to do 3 Again, happiness tn its 
largest sense, welfare, well-being, oi 
doing well, is a very complex thing, 
and one cannot readily describe tn 
detail all that goes to make it up, but 
does tt not necessarily imply that the 
human soul, mans vital activity as a 
whole, is in ifs best state, or is per- 
forming well the function tt is made 
to perform ? If by virtue and by hap 
piness we mean what it seems we do 
mean, this consequence follows when 
men are agreed that a certain sort of 
conduct constitutes virtue, if they 
mean anything at all, they must mean 
that tn that conduct man finds liappi 
ness And if a man says that what he 
calls virtue has nothing to do with 
what he calls happiness or well being, 
then either in calling the one virtue 
he does not really mean what he says, 
or in calling the other happiness he 
does not really mean what he says 
This is substantially the position that 
Plato takes up in this section ’ (Lec 
tubes on Plato’s Republic, p 42 )] 

You will make my enjoyment com 
plete, I replied, if you will answer my 
further questions in the same wav 
We have made out so far that just men 
are superior in character and mtelli 
gence and more effective in action 
Indeed without justice men cannot act 
together at all, it is not strictly true 
s P ea k of such people as ever having 
effected any strong action in common 
Had they been thoroughly unjust, they 
could not have kept their hands off 
one another, they must have had some 
justice m them, enough to keep them 
trom injuring one another at the same 
time with their victims This it was 
I" 31 enabled them to achieve what 
ey did achieve their injustice only 
partially incapacitated them for their 
career of wrongdoing, if perfect, it 
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would have disabled them for any 
action whatsoever. I can see that all 
this is true, as against your original po- 
sition. But there is a further question 
which we postponed: Is the life ot 
justice the better and happier liter 1 
What we have said already leaves no 
doubt in my mind; but we ought to 
consider more carefully, for this is no 
light matter: it is the question, what is 
the right way to live? 

Go on, then. 

I will, said I. Some things have a 
function;' a horse, for instance, is use- 
ful for certain kinds of work. Would 
vou agree to define a thing’s function 
in general as the work for which t lat 
thing is the only instrument or the 
best one? 

1 don’t understand. 

Take an example. We can see on y 
with the eyes, hear only with the ears; 
and seeing and hearing might e 

called the functions of those organs. 
Yes. , , 

Or again, you might cut vine-shoots 
with a carving-knife or a chisel or 
many other tools, but with none so 
well as with a pruning-knife made 
for the purpose; and we may call t a 
its function. 

True. , . 

Now, I expect, you see better w a 
I meant by suggesting that a things 
function is the work that it alone can 
do, or can do better than anything 
else. 

Yes, I will accept that definition. 

Good, said I; and to take the same 
examples, the eye and the ear, whic 

we said have each its particular func 
tion: have they not also a specific ex- 
cellence or virtue? Is not that always 
the case with things that have some 
appointed work to do? 

Yes. 

6 The word translated ‘function is the 

common word for ‘work.’ Hence the neea 

for illustrations to confine it to the Pf* 

Tower sense of ‘function,’ here define 

the first time. 


Now consider: is the eye likely to 
do its work well, if you take away its 
peculiar virtue and substitute the cor- 
responding defect? 

Of course not, if you mean substi- 
tuting blindness for the power of sight. 

I mean whatever its virtue may he; 
I have not come to that yet. I am 
only asking, whether it is true of 
things with a function - eyes or ears 
or anything else - that there is always 
some specific virtue which enables 
them to work well; and if they are de- 
prived of that virtue, they work badly. 

I think that is true. 

Then the next point is this. Has the 
soul a function that can be performed 
bv nothing else? Take for example 
such actions as deliberating or taking 
charge and exercising control: is not 
the s S oul the only thing of which you 
can say that these are its proper and 
peculiar work? 

That is so. 

And again, living - is not that above 
all the function of the soul. 

No doubt. , , , „ 

And we also speak of the soul as 
having a certain specific excellence oi 
virtue? 

Then Thrasymachus, if the soul is 

I!'.:, 1 “we not agree that the vi, 

tue^of^ the smd is justice, and injustice 

its defect? 

Apparently! acixi r d in S 6 * * * 10 J’ 0Ur ar ® U ' 

ment. well-being 

But living well involves 

and happiness. 

Naturally. 
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Then only the just man is happy, in- 
justice will involve unhappiness 
Be it so 

But you cannot say it pays better to 
be unhappy 
Of course not 

Injustice then, my dear Thrasyma- 
chus, can never pay better than jus- 
tice 

Well, he replied, this is a feast-day, 
and you may take all this as your share 
of the entertainment 

For which I have to thank you, 
Thrasymachus, you have been so gen- 
tle with me since you recovered your 
temper It is my own fault if the 
entertainment has not been satisfac- 
tory I have been behaving like a 
greedy guest, snatching a taste of 
every new dish that comes round be- 
fore he has properly enjoyed the last 
We began by looking for a definition 
of justice, but before we had found 
one, I dropped that question and 
burned on to ask whether or not it 
involved superior character and intelli- 
gence, and then, as soon as another 
idea cropped up, that injustice pays 
better, I could not refrain from pur 
suing that 

So now the whole conversation has 
left me completely in the dark, for so 
long as I do not know what justice is, 

I am hardly likely to know whether or 
not it is a virtue, or whether it makes 
a man happy or unhappy 

PART II (Books II-IV, 445 b) 
Justice in the State and 
in the Individual 

chapter V (ii 357 a-367 e) 

THE PROBLEM STATED 

The question, what Justice or Right 
ultimately mean, being still unan . 
swered, the 
amounts to a 


the ground to be covered m the rest 
of the Republic Plato does not pre- 
tend that an i mmorahst like Thrasyma- 
chus could be silenced by summary 
arguments which seem formal and un- 
convincing unttl the whole view of 
life that lies behind them has been 
disclosed 

The case which Socrates has to 
meet ts reopened by Glaucon and 
Adeimantus, young men with a gen- 
erous belief that justice has a valid 
meantng , but puzzled by the doctrine, 
current in intellectual circles, that it 
is a mere matter of social convention, 
imposed from without, and is prac- 
tised as an unwelcome necessity They 
demand a proof that justice is not 
merely useful as bringing external re- 
wards, but intrinsically good as an in 
ward state of the soul, even though 
the just man be persecuted rather than 
rewarded In dealing with inquirers 
like these, who really wish to discover 
the truth, Socrates drops his role of 
ironical crttic and becomes construc- 
tive 

Glaucon opens with one of the 
earliest statements of the Social Con- 
tract theory The essence of this is 
that all the customary rules of religion 
and moral conduct imposed on the 
individual by social sanctions have 
their origin m human intelligence and 
will and always rest on tacit consent 
They are neither laws of nature nor 
divine enactments, but conventions 
which man who made them can alter, 
as laws are changed or repealed btj 
legislative bodtes It ts assumed that, 
tf all these artificial restraints were 
removed, the natural man would be 
left only with purely egoistic tnstincts 
and desires, which he would indulge 
m all that Thrasymachus commended 
as injustice 


conversation so far 
preliminary survey of 


Adeimantus supplements Glancon’* 
case by an attack on current moral 
education and some forms of mystery 
religion, as tacitly encouraging tm- 
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morality by valuing pistice only for 
the rewards it brings Since these can 
be gamed tn this life by seeming just 
without being so, and after death by 
buying the favour of heaven, the 
young conclude that the ideal is 
ust.ee mashed by a good reputation 
and atoned for by bribery Both 
speahers accordingly demand that ex- 
ternal rewards shall be ruled ou f 
account and justice proved to be worth 
having for its own sale The prospect 
of rewards and punishments after 
death IS reserved for the myth at the 
end of the dialogue 


Yes, there is that third class What 

th< In which class do vou place justice? 

I should say, in the highest, as a 
thing which anyone who is to gam 
happiness must value both for itselt 
and for its results 

Well that is not the common opin 
,on Most people would sav it w as one 
of those things tiresome and disagree- 
able in themselves, which we cannot 
avoid practising for the sake of reward 

0r I % g :„"Ttha..swhyThr- y - 

machus has been finding fault with it 
all this time and praising injustice 
, T But I seem to be slow in seemg h,s 
I thought that, with these words, I 

was quit of the discussion, but it seems P then, and see if >o 

this was only a prelude Glaucon, un ^, th mine There was no need 

daunted as ever, was not c ° nt ™‘ j^h.nh for Thrasymachus to yield 

let Thrasvmachus abandon the field I ,h , u a sna l.e vou had charme 

Socrates, he broke out, you hav'e ™ dll £ bmlssl0n> and nothing so far 
made a show of proving that J u d about justice and 5 ” ,u j 

is better than injustice m every way ?aia tn mV satisfaction l 

Is that enough, or do you want us o 
be really convinced 3 

Certainly I do, if it rests with me 
Then you are not going the ngm 

way about it I want to know how you 

classify the things we call good 
there not some which we should wi 
to have, not for their consequences, 
hut just for their own sake, sue a 
harmless pleasures and enjoymen 
that have no further result beyond me 
satisfaction of the moment 3 . 

Yes, I think there are good things oi 
that description 

And also some that we value 
for their own sake and for their conse 
quences — things like knowledge an 
health and the use of our e) es 
Yes 

And a third class which would in 
elude physical training, medical ea 
ment, earning one’s bread as a doc 
or otherwise — useful, but burdensom 
things, which we want only for 
sake of the profit or other benefit ie 
bring 


ZrXhce -d injusuce has 

‘°r^h a oT°. n hem 

ltS , elf ’ rewards and consequences 

when all rewar my 

are left out of account So her 
plan if you aPPnw" 1 j 

Thrasymachus the ]d b , lho 

^''^rusC aod'tU ongm sec 
" a Hh e I sh a maintain that ,t is al 
ondh, I sna re i uC tance, not as 

wajs practised v ■» * *"* on e can 

g0 °d m dscU; bl, ‘ - d ; h , rdl , that this 

not do wtthout, n ^ beclus0 tl ie 
reluctance is , bc better hfe 

life of injustice « “ . S1V That is 

° f "“ha'tTth.nk nwsclf Socrates, onh 

ruddered h^aUthatThrasatm. 

elms and ev cr so j j, „ e net cr 

frhewddic Use forms, J-J, i,^ 

rrkwTS. *■ 1 


that is 
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shall set you an example by glorifying 
the life of injustice with all the energy 
that I hope you will show later in de 
nouncmg it and exalting justice in its 
stead Will that plan suit you? 

Nothing could be better, I replied 
Of all subjects this is one on which a 
sensible man must always be glad to 
exchange ideas 

Good, said Glaucon Listen then, 
and I will begin with my first point 
the nature and origin of justice 

What people say is that to do wrong 
is, in itself, a desirable thing, on the 
other hand, it is not at all desirable to 
suffer wrong, and the harm to the 
sufferer outweighs the advantage to 
the doer Consequently, when men 
have had a taste of both, those who 
have not the power to seize the ad- 
vantage and escape the harm decide 
that they would be better off if they 
made a compact neither to do wrong 
nor to suffer it Hence they began to 
make laws and covenants with one an- 
other, and whatever the law pre- 
scribed they called lawful and right 
That is what right or justice is and 
how it came into existence, it stands 
half way between the best thing of 
all — to do wrong with impunity — and 
the worst, which is to suffer wrong 
without the power to retaliate So jus- 
tice is accepted as a compromise, and 
valued, not as good in itself, but for 
lack of power to do wrong, no man 
worthy of the name, who had that 
power, would ever enter into such a 
compact with anyone, he would be 
mad if he did That, Socrates, is the 
nature of justice according to this ac- 
count, and such the circumstances in 
which it arose 

The next point is that men practise 
it against the gram, for lack of power 
to do wrong How true that is, we 
shall best see if we imagine two men, 
one just, the other unjust, given full 
licence to do whatever they like, and 
then follow them to observe where 
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each will be led by his desires We 
shall catch the )ust man taking the 
same road as the unjust, he will be 
moved by self-interest, the end which 
It is natural to every creature to pursue 
as good, until forcibly turned aside 
by law and custom to respect the prin- 
ciple of equality 

Now’, the easiest way to give them 
the complete liberty of action would 
be to imagine them possessed of the 
talisman found by Gyges, the ancestor 
of the famous Lydian The story tells 
how he was a shepherd in the Kings 
service One day there was a great 
storm, and the ground where his flock 
was feeding was rent by an earth- 
quake Astonished at the sight, he 
went down into the chasm and saw, 
among other wonders of which the 
story tells, a brazen horse, hollow, 
with windows m its sides Peering in. 
he saw a dead body, which seemed 
to be of more than human size It 
was naked save for a gold ring, which 
he took from the finger and made his 
way out When the shepherds met, as 
they did every month, to send an ac- 
count to the King of the state of his 
flocks, Gyges came wearing the ring 
As he was sitting with the others, he 
happened to turn the bezel of the ring 
inside his hand At once he became 
invisible, and his companions, to his 
surprise, began to speak of him as if 
he had left them Then, as he was 
fingering the ring, he turned the bezel 
outwards and became visible again 
With that, he set about testing the ring 
to see if it really had this power, and 
always with the same result accord 
mg as he turned the bezel inside or 
out he vanished and reappeared After 
this discovery he contrived to be one 
of the messengers sent to the court 
There he seduced the Queen, and with 
her help murdered the King and 
seized the throne 

Now suppose there were two such 
magic rings, and one were given to 
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the just man, the other to the unjust 
No one, it is commonly believed, 
would have such iron strength of mind 
as to stand fast m doing right or keep 
his hands off other men s goods, when 
he could go the the marketplace and 
fearlessly help himself to anything he 
wanted, enter houses and sleep with 
any woman he chose, set prisoners free 
and kill men at his pleasure, and m a 
word go about among men with the 
powers of a god He would behave 
no better than the other, both would 
take the same course Surely this 
would be strong proof that men do 
right only under compulsion, no indi 
vidual thinks of it as good for him per- 
sonally, since he does wrong whenever 
he finds he has the power. Every man 
believes that wrongdoing pays him 
personally much better, and, accord- 
ing to this theory, that is the truth 
Granted full licence to do as he liked, 
people would think him a miserable 
fool if they found him refusing to 

. . . . l, 
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man with the full complement of in- 
justice, we must allow him to have 
secured a spotless reputation for virtue 
while committing the blackest crimes, 
he must he able to retrieve any mis 
take to defend himself with convinc- 
ing eloquence if his misdeeds are de- 
nounced, and, when force is required, 
to bear down all opposition by his 
courage and strength and by his com- 
mand of friends and money 

Now set beside this paragon the just 
man in his simplicity and nobleness 
one who, m Aeschylus words, would 
be, not seem, the best There must, 
indeed, be no such seeming, for if lus 
character were apparent, his reputa 
t,on would bring him honours and re 
wards, and then we should not know 
whether it was for their sake that he 
was just or for justice s sake alone He 
. V.. strmned of everything but 

m^ce and demed every advantage 

he other cnjoved Doing no wrong, 

^n^Lvithewo^ata-har 


tool if they found him reman* ^ he must test whether his vir- 

wronghis neighbours or to touch their wrong st a jj that comes of 

belongings, fh.ugh m public they a nd under . is 


belongings, though in public they tue is P* 0( ? , nam e, and under this 
would keep up a pretence of praising h™ S < imputation of wickedness, let 

his conduct, for fear of being wronged lifelong imp „„ of iastice „ n 

themselves So much for that 

Finally, if we are really to judge be- 




tween the two lives, the only way is 
to contrast the extremes of justice and 
injustice We can best do that by 
imagining our two men to be perfect 
types, and crediting both to the full 
with the qualities they need for their 
respective wa> s of life To begin with 
the unjust man he must be like any 
consummate master of a craft, a 
physician or a captain, who, knowing 
just what his art can do, never tries to 
do more, and can always retrieve a 
false step The unjust man, if he is to 
reach perfection, must be equallv ois 
creel m his criminal attempts, and be 
roust not be found out, or we shall 
think him a bungler, for the highest 
pitch of injustice is to seem just when 
)°u arc not So we must endow our 
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and if the description sounds rather 
coarse, take it as coming from those 
who erv up the merits of miusUce 
rather than from me They will tell 
you that our just man will be thrown 
into prison, scourged and racked, will 
have his eyes burnt out, and, after 
every kind of torment, be impaled 
That will teach him how much better 
it is to seem virtuous than to be so 
In fact those lines of Aeschylus I 
quoted are more fitly applied to the 
unjust man, who, they say, is a realist 
and does not live for appearances “he 
would be, not seem’ unjust, 

reaping the harvest sown 
In those deep furrows of the 
thoughtful heart 
Whence wisdom springs 
With his reputation for virtue, he will 
hold offices of state, ally himself by 
marriage to any family he may choose, 
become a partner in any business, and, 
having no scruples about being dis 
honest, turn all these advantages to 
profit If he is involved in a lawsuit, 
public or pnvate, he will get the better 
of his opponents, grow rich on the 
proceeds, and be able to help his 
friends and harm his enemies 8 
Finally, he can make sacrifices to the 
gods and dedicate offerings with due 
magnificence, and, being in a much 
better position than the just man to 
serve the gods as well as his chosen 
friends, he may reasonably hope to 
stand higher in the favour of heaven 
So much better, they say, Socrates is 
the life prepared for the unjust by 
gods and men 

Here Glaucon ended, and I was 
meditating a reply, when his brother 
Adeimantus exclaimed 

Surely, Socrates, jou cannot sup 
pose that that is all there is to be said 
Wh) , isn’t it? said I 

8 To help friends and harm enemies, 
offered as a definition of Justice by Pole- 

marchus, now appears as the privilege of 

the unjust 
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The most essential part of the case 
has not been mentioned, be replied 
Well, I answered, there is a proverb 
about a brother’s aid If Glaucon has 
failed, it is for you to make good his 
shortcomings, though, so far as I am 
concerned, he has said quite enough 
to put me out of the running and leave 
me powerless to rescue the cause of 
justice 

Nonsense, said Adeimantus, there is 
more to be said, and you must listen 
to me If we want a clear view of 
what 1 take to be Glaucon’s meaning, 
we must study the opposite side of the 
case, the arguments used when justice 
is praised and injustice condemned 
When children are told by their 
fathers and all their pastors and mas* 
ters that it is a good thing to be just, 
what is commended is not justice m 
itself but the respectability it brings 
They are to let men see how just they 
are, in order to gain high positions ana 
marry well and win all the other ad 
vantages which Glaucon mentioned, 
since the just man owes all these to his 
good reputation 

In this matter of having a good 
name, they go farther still they throw 
in the favourable opinion of heaven, 
and can tell us of no end of good 
things with which they say the gods 
reward piety There is the good old 
Hesiod, 9 who says the gods make the 
just man’s oak trees ‘bear acorns at the 
top and bees in the middle, and their 
sheep’s fleeces are heavy with wool, 
and a great many other blessings of 
that sort And Homer 10 speaks in the 
same strain 


As when a blameless king fears the 
gods and upholds right judgment, then 
the dark earth yields wheat and barley, 
and the trees are laden with fruit, the 
young of his flocks are strong, and the 
sea gives abundance of fish 

9 Works and Days 232 

10 Odyssey, xix 109 
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Musaeus and his son Eumolpus 11 en 
large in still more spirited terms upon 
the rewards from heaven they promise 
to the righteous They take them to 
the other world and provide them with 
a banquet of the Blest, where they sit 
for all time carousing with garlands on 
their heads, as if virtue could not be 
more nobly recompensed than by an 
eternity of intoxication Others, again, 
carry the rewards of heaven yet 


stage farther the pious man 


who 


aiage liuuici — — , 

keeps his oaths is to have childrens 
children and to leave a posterity after 
him When they have sung the praises 
of justice m that strain, with more to 
same effect, they proceed to plunge 
the sinners and unrighteous men into 
a pool of mud in the world below, an 
set them to fetch water in a sieve 
Even in this life, too, they give them 
a bad name, and make out that t ie 
unjust suffer all those penalties which 
Glaucon described as falling upon the 
good man who has a bad reputation 
they can think of no others That is 
how justice is recommended and m 
justice denounced 

Besides all this, think of the way m 
"hich justice and injustice are spoken 
of, not only in ordinary life, but by t e 
poets All with one voice reiterate tha 
self control and justice, admirable as 
they may be, are difficult and irksome, 
whereas vice and injustice are pleasant 
and very easily to be had, it is mere 
convention to regard them as dis 
creditable They tell us that dishon 
es t> generally pa\s better than bon 
es t> They will cheerfull> speak of a 
had man as happy and load lum " lt h 
honours and social esteem, provided 
he be nch and otherwise powerful, 
Nv hile they despise and disregard one 
"ho has neither power nor wealth, 

* l Legendary figures to whom were at 
lnbutcd poems setting forth the doctrines 
, the mjstery religion known as Orpn 
ism 


though all the while they acknowledge 
that he is the better man of the two 
Most surprising of all is what they 
say about the gods and virtue that 
heaven itself often allots misfortunes 
and a hard life to the good man, and 
gives prosperity to the wicked Men 
dicant pnests and soothsayers come 
to the nch man's door "? lh * st °? 
of a power they possess by the gift 
of heaven to atone for any offence that 
he or his ancestors have committed 
with incantations and saenfiee, agree^ 
ably accompanied by feasting 

wishes to .mure an enemy he can 

a trifling expense, do him a hurt witn 
eaual ease, whether he be an honest 

mm 

they call t P ^ easm ess of 

by „ay of adverbsing * 

Mce, quote *e"ords ^ multl 
ness men attain easily ^ her 
tudes, smooth is . ^ But the 
dwelling is very ne 

-Ihrr^Tot'mi 5 ^ 
tUn ’" dby and humble prasers and 


humble prasers 

w henso 


sacrifice “no ■ w henso 

libation and b ^ *7 an d docs 
They produce a whole far- 
amiss t i in which Musaeus and 
rago of book i aJ dcsccn( J a nts of 

Orpheus, desar ‘ b ! ) , Moon , prescribe 
the Moses and the dc cnlirc 

their ritual, and they, I£™ divldl , a Is 

communities, an(1 after death 

that, both in this H a , iwb „| and 
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and agreeable performances which 
they are pleased to call rites of ini- 
tiation These deliver us from punish- 
ment m the other world, where awful 
things are in store for all who neglect 
to sacrifice 

Now, my dear Socrates, when all 
this stuff is talked about the estimation 
m which virtue and vice are held by 
heaven and by mankind, what effect 
can we suppose it has upon the mind 
of a young man quick witted enough 
to gather honey from all these flowers 
of popular wisdom and to draw his 
own conclusions as to the sort of per- 
son he should be and the way he 
should go m order to lead the best 
possible life? In all likelihood he 
would ask himself, in Pindar s words 
Will the way of right or the by paths 
of deceit lead me to the higher fort- 
ress where I may entrench myself 
for the Test of my life? For, according 
to what they tell me, I have nothing 
to gain but trouble and manifest loss 
from being honest, unless I also get a 
name for being so, whereas if I am 
dishonest and provide myself with a 
reputation for honesty, they promise 
me a marvellous career Very well, 
then, since ‘outward seeming ’ as wise 
men inform me, ‘overpowers the truth’ 
and decides the question of happiness, 

I had better go in for appearances 
wholeheartedly I must ensconce my- 
self behind an imposing facade de 
signed to look like virtue and trail the 
fox^ behind me ‘the cunning shifty 
fox’ 14 — Archilochus knew the world 
as well as any man You may say it is 
not so easy to be wicked without ever 
being found out Perhaps not but 
great things are never easy Anyhow, 
if we are to reach happiness, every 
thing we have been told points to this 
as the road to be followed We will 
form secret societies to save us from 
exposure, besides, there are men who 

14 An allusion to a fable by Arclnlo 
chus 
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teach the art of winning over popular 
assemblies and courts of law, so that, 
one way or another, by persuasion or 
violence, we shall get the better of our 
neighbours without being punished 
You might object that the gods are not 
to be deceived and are beyond the 
reach of violence But suppose that 
there are no gods, or that they do not 
concern themselves with the doings 
of men, why should we concern our- 
selves to deceive them? Or, if the 
gods do exist and care for mankind, 
all we know or lnve ever heard about 
them comes from current tradition and 
from the poets who recount their 
family history, and these same authori- 
ties also assure us that they can be 
won over and turned from their pur- 
pose “by sacrifice and humble prayers 
and votive offerings We must either 
accept both these statements or 
neither If we are to accept both, we 
had better do wrong and use part of 
the proceeds to offer sacrifice By 
being just we may escape the punish 
ment of heaven, but we shall be re 
nouncing the profits of injustice, 
whereas by doing wrong we shall 
make our profit and escape punish- 
ment into the bargain, by means of 
those entreaties which win over the 
gods when we transgress and do amiss 
But then, you will say, m the other 
world the penalty for our misdeeds on 
earth will fall either upon us or upon 
our children’s children We can coun- 
ter that objection by reckoning on the 
great efficacy of mvstic rites and the 
divinities of absolution, vouched for 
by the most advanced societies and 
by the descendants of the gods who 
have appeared as poets and spokes 
men of heavenly inspiration 

What reason, then, remains for pre- 
ferring justice to the extreme of m 
justice, when common belief and the 
best authorities promise us the fulfill 
ment of our desires in this life and the 
next if only we conceal our ill doing 
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under a veneer of decent behaviour? 
The upshot is, Socrates, that no man 
possessed of superior powers of mind 
or person or rank or wealth will set 
any value on justice; he is more likely 
to laugh when he hears it praised. So, 
even one who could prove my case 
false and were quite sure that justice 
is best, far from being indignant with 
the unjust, will be very ready to excuse 
them. He will know that, here and 
there, a man may refrain from wrong 
because it revolts some instinct he is 
graced with or because he has come 
to know the truth; no one else is virtu- 
ous of his own will; it is only lack of 
spirit or the infirmity of age or some 
other weakness that makes men con- 
demn the iniquities they have not the 
strength to practise. This is easily 
seen: give such a man the power, and 
he will be the first to use it to the 
utmost. 

What lies at the bottom of all this 
is nothing but the fact from which 
Glaucon, as well as I, started upon this 
long discourse. We put it to you, So- 
crates, with all respect, in this way. 
All you who profess to sing the praises 
°f right conduct, from the ancient 
heroes whose legends have survived 
down to the men of the present day, 
have never denounced injustice or 
praised justice apart from the reputa- 
tion, honours, and rewards they bring; 
hut what effect either of them in itself 
has upon its possessor when it dwells 
in his soul unseen of gods or men, no 
poet or ordinary man has ever yet ex- 
plained. No one has proved that a 
soul can harbour no worse evil than 
injustice, no greater good than justice. 
Had all of you said that from the first 
a nd tried to convince us from our 
*°uth up, we should not be keeping 
''atch upon our neighbours to prevent 
t icm from doing wrong to us, hut 
^cryonc would keep a far more effcc- 
Ulal "at eh over himself, for fear lest 


by wronging others he should open 
his doors to the worst of all evils. 

That, Socrates, is the view of justice 
and injustice which Thrasymachus 
and, no doubt, others would state, 
perhaps in even stronger words. For 
mvself, I believe it to be a gross per- 
version of their true worth and effect; 
but, as I must frankly confess, I have 
put the case with all the force I could 
muster because I want to bear the 
other side from you. You must not bo 
content with proving that justice js 
superior to injustice; you must make 
clear what good or what harm each o 
them does to its possessor taking it 
simplv in itself and, as Glaucon re- 
nted leaving out of account the 
reputation it bears. For unless you 
deprive each of its true reputation and 
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effect each has on its possessor. 


whether gods or men see it or not 
CHAPTER VI (ll 367 E 372 a) 

THE RUDIMENTS OF 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


I was delighted with these speeches 
from Glaucon and Adeimantus, whose 
gifts I had always admired ^ How 
right, I exclaimed, was Glaucon’s lover 
to begin that poem of his on your 
exploits at the battle of Megara by 
describing you two as the 


Socrates has been challenged to de 
fine justice and its effects in the in 
dwidual soul Since the life of a po 
hlical society manifests the Itfe of the 
men composing it on a larger scale, he 
proposes to look first for the principle 
which makes a state fust and then to 
see i f the same principle has similar 
effects m a man So he starts to build 
up a social structure from its necessary 
rudiments 

Plato is not here describing the his 
torical development of any actual 
state (In Laws m he says that civil- 
ization has often been destroyed by 
natural cataclysms and he traces its 
growth from a simple pastoral phase 
on lines quite unlike those followed 
here ) He takes the type of state tn 
which he lived, the Greek city state 
The construction ts based on an anal 
ysis of such a society into parts corre- 
sponding to fundamental needs of hu 
man nature These parts are put to 
gethcr successively tn a logical, not an 
historical, order 

As against the social contract 
theory Plato denies that society is 
unnatural * either as being the artifi 
nal outcome of an arbitrary compact 
or as thwarting the individuals na 
tural instincts, which Thrasymachus 
assumed to be purely egoistic im 
pulses to unlimited self-assertion Men 
arc not born self sufficient or all alike, 
hence an organized society in which 


sons divine 

Of Anston’s noble line! 

Like father, like sons there must in- 
deed be some divine quality in your 
nature if you can plead the cause of 
injustice so eloquently and still not be 
convinced yourselves that it is better 
than justice That you are not really 
convinced I am sure from all I know of 
your dispositions though your words 
might well have left me in doubt But 
the more I trust you, the harder I find 
it to reply How can I come to the 
rescue? I have no faith in my own 
powers, when I remember that you 
were not satisfied with the proof I 
thought I had given to Thrasymachus 
that it is better to be just And yet I 
cannot stand by and hear justice re 
viled without lifting a finger I am 
afraid to commit a sin by holding aloof 
while 1 have breath and strength to 
say a word m its defence So there is 
nothing for it but to do the best I can 
Glaucon and the others begged me 
to step into the breach and carry 
through our inquiry into the real na 
ture of justice and injustice and the 
truth about their respective advan- 
tages So I told them what I thought 
This is a very obscure question, I 
said, and we shall need keen sight to 
see our way Now, as we are not re 
markably clever, I will make a sug 
gestion as to how we should proceed 
Imagine a rather short sighted person 
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told to read an inscription m small 
letters from some way off He would 
think it a godsend if someone pointed 
out that the same inscription was 
written up elsewhere on a bigger scale, 
so that he could first read the larger 
characters and then make out whether 
the smaller ones were the same 

No doubt, said Adeimantus, but 
what analogy do you see in that to 
our inquiry? 

I will tell you We think of justice 
as a quality that may exist in a whole 
community as well as in an individual, 
and the community is the bigger of 
the two Possibly, then, we may find 
justice there in larger proportions, 
easier to make out So I suggest that 
\\e should begin by inquiring what 
justice means in a state Then we can 
go on to look for its counterpart on a 
smaller scale in the individual 

That seems a good plan, he agreed 
Well then, I continued, suppose we 
imagine a state coming into being be- 
fore our eyes We might then be able 
to watch the growth of justice or of 
injustice within it When that is done, 
we may hope it will be easier to find 
what we are looking for 


chapter xin (iv 434 d-441 c) 
'the three parts of the soul 

If has been shown that justice in the 
*fofc means that the three chief social 
functions — deliberative and govern 
,n g, executive, and productive - are 
distinct and rightly performed 
wee the qualities of a community arc 
050 of the component individuals, 
Kc may expect to find three corre- 
sponding elements tn the individual 
5 j Alf three will be present tn evert/ 
but the structure of society ts 
0ajc « on the fact that they arc dc - 


vcloped to different degrees in differ- 
ent types of character 

The existence of three elements or 
•parts’ of the soul is established by an 
analysis of the conflict of motives A 
simple case is the thirsty mans op 
petite for drmk, held in check by the 
rational reflection that to drink lull 
be bad for lum That two distinct ele- 
ments must be at work berefollows 
from the general principle thatjw 
same thing cannot act or be affected 
m two opposite ways at the same time 
L -LJ.S meant simply the bare 
craving for drmk, it must not be con- 
Zsed with a desire for some good 
( eg , health or pleasure) «P«^ ( “ 

’•DoZotdmk’ the contradiction shows 

T '"l ,7 outline of psychology, that 
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We must not be too pantne yet, 
said I If we find that this same qual- 
ity when it exists in the individual can 
equally be identified with justice, then 
we can at once give our assent, there 
will be no more to be said, otherwise, 
we shall have to look further Tor the 
moment, we had better finish the in- 
quiry which we began with the idea 
that it would be easier to make out the 
nature of justice in the individual if wc 
first tried to study it m something on 
a larger scale That larger thing we 
took to be a state, and so we set about 
constructing the best one we could, 
being sure of finding justice in a state 
that was good The discovery we 
made there must now be applied to 
the individual If it is confirmed, all 
will be well, but if we find that justice 
in the individual is something differ- 
ent, we must go back to the state and 
test our new result Perhaps if we 
brought the two cases into contact like 
flint and steel we might strike out be 
tween them the spark of justice, and 
in its light confirm the conception in 
our own minds 

A good method Let us follow it 
Now I continued if two things, one 
large, the other small are called by 
the same name, they will be alike m 
that respect to which the common 
name applies Accordingly, in so far 
as the quality of justice is concerned, 
there will be no difference between a 
just man and a just society 

No 

Well, we decided that a society was 
just when each of the three types of 
human character it contained per- 
formed its own function, and again it 
was temperate and brave and wise by 
virtue of certain other affections and 
states of mind of those same types 

True 

Accordingly, my friend, if we are 
to be justified in attributing those same 
virtues to the individual, we shall ex- 
pect to find that the individual soul 


contains the same three elements and 
that they arc affected in the same way 
as are the corresponding types m so 
ciety 

That follows 

Here, then, we have stumbled upon 
another little problem Docs the soul 
contain these three elements or not? 
Not such a very little one, I think. It 
may be a true saying, Socrates, that 
what is worth while is seldom easy 
Apparently, and let me tell you, 
Glaucon, it is my belief that wc shall 
never reach the exact truth in this mat- 
ter by following our present methods 
of discussion, the road leading to that 
goal is longer and more laborious 13 
However, perhaps wc can find an an- 
swer that will be up to the standard 
we have so far maintained in our 
speculations 

Is not that enough? I should be sat- 
isfied for the moment 

Well, it will more than satisfy me, 
I replied 

Don’t he disheartened, then, but go 
on 

Surely, I began, we must admit that 
the same elements and characters that 
appear m the state must exist in every 
one of us, where else could they have 
come from? It would be absurd to 
imagine that among peoples wath a 
reputation for a high spinted charac- 
ter, like the Thracians and Scythians 
and northerners generally, the states 
have not derived that character from 
their individual members, or that it i‘ 
otherwise with the love of knowledge I 
which would be ascribed chiefly to oui 
own part of the world, or with the lov< 
of money, which one would specially 
connect with Phoenicia and Egypt ^ sj 

Certainly $ 

So far, then we have a fact which ft 
easily recognized But here the diffe 
culty begins Are we using the samk 

15 Socrates refers to this longer roaii,. 
later, at 504 b 1 
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part of ourselves m all these three ex 
penences, or a different part in each? 
Do we gam knowledge with one part, 
feel anger with another, and with >et 
a third desire the pleasures of food, 
sex, and so on? Or is the whole soul 
at work in every impulse and in all 
these forms of behaviour? The diffi 
culty is to answer that question satis- 
factorily 

I quite agree 

Let us approach the problem 
whether these elements are distinct or 
identical m this way It is clear that 
the same thing cannot act m two oppo 
site ways or be m two opposite states' 
at the same time, with respect to the 
same part of itself, and in relation to 
the same object So if we find such 
contradictory actions or states among 
the elements concerned, we shall know 
that more than one must have been 
involved 

Very well 

Consider this proposition of mine, 
then Can the same thing, at the same 
time and with respect to the same part 
of itself, be at rest and in motion? 

Certainly not 

We had better state this principle 
in still more precise terms, to guard 
against misunderstanding later on 
Suppose a man is standing still, but 
moving his head and arms We should 
not allow anyone to say that the same 
man was both at rest and m motion 
at the same time, but only that part of 
him was at rest, part m motion Isn t 
that so? 

Yes 

An ingenious objector might refine 
f still further and argue that a peg top, 
spinning with its peg fixed at the 
>ame spot, or indeed any body that 
j, "evolves in the same place, is both at 
if est and m motion as a whole But we 
^ ihould not agree, because the parts in 

espect of which such a body is mov- 
{4 ng and at rest are not the same It 

rontains an axis and a circumference, 


and m respect of the axis it is at rest 
inasmuch as the axis is not inclined m 
any direction, while m respect of the 
circumference it revolves, and if, while 
it is spinning, the axis does lean out 
of the perpendicular m all directions, 
then it is m no way at rest 
That is true 

No objection of that sort, then will 
disconcert us or make us believe that 
the same thing can ever act or be 
acted upon m two opposite ways, or 
be two opposite things, at the same 
time, in respect of the same part of 
itself, and m relation to the same 
object 

I can answer for myself at any rate 
Well, anyhow, as we do not want to 
spend time m reviewing all such ob 
jections to make sure that they are un 
sound, let us proceed on this assumm 
bon, with the understanding that, i 
we ever come to think otherwise, a 
the consequences based upon it will 
fall to the ground 

Yes, that is a good phn 
Now would you class such things as 
assent and dissent staving after some- 
thing and refusing it attraction and re 
pulsion, as pairs of opposite actions or 
states of mind— no matter which? 

Yes they are opposites 
And would you not class all appi^ 
tites such as hunger and thirst and 
again willing and wishing 
affirmative members of those P ( 1 

sSSiVKSSS-.- 

tion 

acts of rejection or repulsion 
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Of course 

That being so, shall we sav that .ap 
petites form one class, the most con 
spicuous being those we call thirst and 
hunger? 

Yes 

Thirst being desire for drink, hunger 
for food? 

Yes 

Now, is thirst, just in so far as it is 
thirst, a desire in the soul for an\ thing 
more than simply drink? Is it, for in- 
stance thirst for hot drink or for cold, 
for much drink or for little, or in a 
word for drink of any particular kind? 

Is it not rather true that you will base 
a desire for cold drink only if \ ou arc 
feeling hot as well as thirsty, and for 
hot drink only if you are feeling cold, 
and if you want much drink or little, 
that will be because your thirst is a 
great thirst or a little one? But, just 
in itself, thirst or hunger is a desire for 
nothing more than its natural object, 
drink or food, pure and simple 
Yes, he agreed each desire just in 
itself, is simply for its own natural ob- 
ject When the object is of such and 
such a particular kind the desire will 
be correspondingly qualified 16 

We must be careful here, or we 
might be troubled by the objection 
that no one desires mere food and 
dnnk, but always wholesome food and 
drink We shall be told that what 
we desire is always something that is 
good so if thirst is a desire its object 

16 The object of the following subtle 
argument about relative terms is to dis 
hnguish thirst as a mere blind craving 
for drink from a more complex desire 
whose object includes the pleasure or 
health expected to result from drinking 
We thus forestall the objection that all 
desires have the good (apparent or real) 
for their object and include an intellectual 
or rational element so that the conflict 
of motives might be reduced to an Intel 
lectual debate, in the same part of the 
soul on the comparative values of two 
incompatible ends 


must be, like that of any other desire, 
something-drink or whatever it may 
be— that w ill be good for one 17 
■)es, there might seem to be some 
thing in that objection 

But surcl), wherever joti have two 
correlative terms, if one is qualified, 
the other must alwa>s be qualified too, 
whereas if one is unqualified, so is the 
other 

I don’t understand 
Well, ‘greater’ is a relative term, 
and the greater is greater than the less, 
if it is much greater, then the less is 
much less, if it is greater at some mo- 
ment, past nr future, then the less is 
less at tint same moment The same 
principle applies to all such correla^ 
tives, like ’more’ and 'fewer,' ‘double 
and ’half , and again to terms like 
‘heavier’ and ‘lighter,’ ‘quicker’ and 
‘slower,’ and to things like hot and 
cold 
Yes 

Or take the various branches of 
knowledge is it not the same there? 
The object of knowledge pure and 
simple is the knowablc— if that is the 
right word-vvitliout any qualification, 
whereas a particular kind of know I 
edge has an object of a particular kind 
For example, as soon as men learnt 
how to build bouses, their craft was 
distinguished from others under the 
name of architecture, because it had 
a unique character, which was itself 
due to the character of its object, and 
all other branches of craft and knowl 
edge were distinguished in the same 
way 

True 

This then, if you understand me 
now, is what I meant by saying that, 

17 If this objection were admitted it 
would follow that the desire would always 
be correspondingly qualified It is neces 
sary to insist that we do experience blind 
cravings which can be isolated from any 
judgment about the goodness of their 
object 
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where there are two correlatives, the 
one is qualified if, and only i , 
other is so I am not saying that the 
one must have the same quality as the 
other-that the science of health and 
disease is itself healthy and iseased, 
or the knowledge of good and evil is 
itself good and evil-hut only that, as 
soon as you have a knowledge that is 
restricted to a particular land ot ob 
ject, namely health and disease, the 
knowledge itself becomes a particular 
land of knowledge Hence we no 
longer call it merely knowledge, w c 
would have for its object whatever can 
he known, but we add the qualihca 
tion and call it medical science 
I understand now and I agree 
Now, to go back to thirst is not that 
one of these relative terms? It is es 
sentially thirst for something 
Yes, for drink 

And if the drink desired is of a eer 
tain land, the thirst will be correspond 
lngly qualified But thirst whic 
just simply thirst is not for drink of 
any particular sort— much or » 
good or bad— but for dnnk pure an 
simple 

Quite so , , r 

We conclude, then, that the sou 
thirsty man just in so far as e i 
ursty, has no other wish than 
nnk That is the object of Us i crav 
tig and towards that it is impe e 
That is clear , 

Now if there is ever something 
vhich at the same time pulls it the op 
Tosite way, that something must be an 
element in the soul other than the one 
which is thirsting and driving it ® 
a beast to drink, in accordance ' V1 
our principle that the same thing can 
not behave in two opposite ways a 
the same time and towards the same 
object with the same pirt of * lse * 
It is like an archer drawing the bow 1 
is not accurate to say that his han s 
are at the same tune both pushing an 
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pulling it One hand does the pushing, 
the other the pulling 
Exactly 

Now, is it sometimes true that peo 
pie are thirsty and yet unwilling to 
drink? 

Yes, often f 

\Vhat, then, can one say of them, it 
not that their soul contains something 
which urges them to dnnk and some 
thing which holds them back, and that 
this latter is a distinct thing and over- 
powers the other? 

Kit not true that the mterven 
non of this inhibiting principle in such 
cases always has its ongin m reflection 
whereas the impulses driving and 
dragging the soul are engendered by 

Sal influences and abnormal con 

dibons? 38 
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tius, son of Aglaion On his way up 
from the Piraeus outside the north 
wall, he noticed the bodies of some 
criminals lying on the ground, with 
the executioner standing by them He 
wanted to go and look at them, but at 
the same time he was disgusted and 
tried to turn away He struggled for 
some time and covered his eyes but 
at last the desire was too much for 
him Opening his eyes wide, he ran 
up to the bodies and cried, ‘There you 
are, curse you, feast yourselves on this 
lovely sightr 

Yes, I have heard that story too 
The point of it surely is that anger 
is sometimes in conflict with appetite, 
as if they were two distinct principles 
Do we not often find a man whose de 
sires would force him to go against 
his reason reviling himself and indig 
nant with this part of his nature which 
is trying to put constraint on him? It 
is like a struggle between two factions 
m which indignation takes the side 
of reason But I believe you have 
never observed in yourself or anyone 
else indignation make common cause 
with appetite in behaviour which rea 
son decides to be wrong 
No I am sure I have not 
Again take a man who feels he is in 
the wrong The more generous his 
nature the less can he be indignant 
at any suffering such as hunger and 
cold inflicted by the man he has m 
jured He recognizes such treatment 
as just, and as I say, his spirit refuses 
to be roused against it 
That is true 

But now contrast one who thinks it 
is he that is being wronged His spirit 
boils with resentment and sides with 
the nght as he conceives it Persever- 
ing all the more for the hunger and 
cold and other pains he suffers it tn 
umphs and will not give in until its 
gallant struggle has ended in success 
or death, or until the restraining voice 
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of reason, like a shepherd calling off 
his dog, makes it relent 

An apt comparison, he said, and in 
fact it fits the relation of our Auxilia- 
ries to the Rulers they were to be like 
watch dogs obeying the shepherds of 
the commonwealth 

Yes, you understand very well what 
I have m mind But do you see how 
we have changed our view? A mo- 
ment ago we were supposing this spir- 
ited element to be something of the 
nature of appetite, but now it appears 
that, when the soul is divided into fac- 
tions, it is far more ready to be up in 
arms on the side of reason 
Quite true 

Is it, then, distinct from the rational 
element or only a particular form of it, 
so that the soul will contain no more 
than two elements, reason and appe- 
tite? Or is the soul like the state, 
which had three orders to hold it to 
gether, traders. Auxiliaries, and coun- 
sellors? Does the spirited element 
make a third, the natural auxiliary of 
reason, when not corrupted by bad 
upbringing? 

It must be a third 

Yes, I said provided it can be 
shown to be distinct from reason, as 
we saw it was from appetite 

That is easily proved You can see 
that much in children they are full 
of passionate feelings from their very 
birth, but some I should say, never 
become rational, and most of them 
only late m life 

A very sound observation, said I, 
the truth of which may also be seen 
in animals And besides there is the 
witness of Homer in that hne I quoted 
before ‘He smote his breast and spoke, 
<*^ng his heart ’ The poet is plainly 
thinking of the two elements as dis- 
tinct, when he makes the one which 
has chosen the better course after re 
Hection rebuke the other for its un- 
reasoning passion 
I entirely agree 
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chapter xiv (iv 441 c- 445 b) 

THE VIRTUES IN THE INDIVIDUAL 

The virtues m the state were the 
qualities of the citizen, as such, con- 
sidered as playing the special part in 
society for which he was qualified by 
the predominance in his nature of tic 
philosophic, the pugnacious or the 
commercial spirit But all three e e 
ments exist in every individual, who is 
thus a replica of society in miniature 
In the perfect man reason will rule, 
with the spirited element as its auxil- 
iary over the bodily appetites belt- 
control or temperance will be a conch 
lion of internal harmony, all the parts 
being content with their legitimate sat- 
isfactions Justice finally appears, no 
longer only as a matter of externa 
honour towards others, but as an in- 
ternal order of the soul, from which 
right behaviour will necessarily foi 
low Injustice is the opposite state of 
internal discord and faction To as 
whether justice or injustice P a 'J s 
better is now seen to be as absitr 
to ash whether health is preferable to 
disease 

And so, after a stormy passage, we 
have reached the land We arc air > 
agreed that the same three elements 
exist alike in the state and in the moi 
\idinl soul 

That is so . 

Docs it not follow at once tint snic 
and individual will he wise or ra\ 
h\ \irtuc of the same clement ea 
and in the same w av ? Both wall P 
scss in the same manner an\ Q ua 1 > 
that makes for excellence 

That must he true . .« 

Thin it applies to justice we s n 
conclude that a man is just In the 
wa\ tint a state was just And we 
surcl> not forgotten tint justice m 1 


state meant that each of the three 
orders in it was doing its own proper 
work So we may henceforth bear in 
mind that each one of us likewise will 
be a lust person, fulfilling his proper 
function only if the several parts of 
our nature fulfil theirs 

Certainly f 

And it will be the business of reason 
to rule with wisdom and forethought 
on behalf of the entire soul, while the 
spirited element ought to act os its 
subordinate and ally The two will be 
brought into accord, as w e said e ? rl '= r : 
bv that combination of mental and 

bodily training which wall tune .up one 
stnng of the instrument and relax the 
othef nourishing the reasoning part 
on the study of noble literature and 
allaying the other s wildness h> har- 
mony and rhythm When both har e 
been thus nurtured and trained to 
know their own true functions they 

must be set m command oxer the an 

pe tes. Which form the greater part of 
Si mon's soul and are by mdure m- 
sitmbly co\ etous Tlie> must K P 

aRa,n V!'aS C ™u C n'cT m wh,lc 0 thc 

^r B SS.° .be nilcrx 
designs 

^cs tint is ml true t n .. 

And so we call an ■"«>!' 

not to l>c afraid of 
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And wise in virtue of that small part 
which rules and issues these injunc- 
tions, possessing as it does the knowl- 
edge of what is good for each of the 
three elements and for all of them in 
common 
Certainly 

And, again, temperate by reason of 
the unanimity and concord of all 
three when there is no internal con 
flict between the ruling element and 
its two subjects, but all are agreed that 
reason should be ruler 

Yes, that is an exact account of tern 
perance, whether in the state or in the 
individual 

Finally, a man will be just by ob 
serving the principle we have so often 
stated 

Necessarily 

Now is there any indistinctness in 
our vision of justice that might make 
it seem somehow different from what 
we found it to be in the state? 

I don’t think so 

Because, if we have any lingering 
doubt, we might make sure by com 
paring it with some commonplace no 
tions Suppose for instance that a 
sum of money were entrusted to our 
state or to an individual of corre 
spondmg character and training, 
would anyone imagine that such a per- 
son would be specially likely to em- 
bezzle it? 

No 

And would he not be incapable of 
sacrilege and theft or of treachery to 
friend or country, never false to an 
oath or any other compact, the last 
to be guilty of adultery or of neglect 
ing parents or the due service of the 
gods? 

Yes 

And the reason for all this is that 
each part of his nature is exercising 
its proper function, of ruling or of be- 
ing ruled 

"ies, exactl) 


Are you satisfied, then, that j'ustice 
is the power which produces states or 
individuals of whom that is true, or 
must we look further? 

There is no need, I am quite satis 
fied 

And so our dream has come true— 

I mean the inkling we had that, b> 
some happy chance, we had lighted 
upon a rudimentary form of justice 
from the very moment when we set 
about founding our commonwealth 
Our principle that the bom shoemaker 
or carpenter had better stick to his 
trade turns out to have been an adum- 
bration of justice, and that is why it 
has helped us But in reality justice, 
though evidently analogous to this 
principle, is not a matter of external 
behaviour, but of the inward self and 
of attending to all that is, in the fullest 
sense, a man’s proper concern The 
just man does not allow the several 
elements in his soul to usurp one an- 
other’s functions, he is indeed one 
who sets his house in order, by self- 
mastery and discipline coming to be 
at peace with himself, and bringing 
into tune those three parts, like the 
terms in the proportion of a musical 
scale, the highest and lowest notes and 
the mean between them, with all the 
intermediate intervals Only when he 
has linked these parts together in well- 
tempered harmony and has made him- 
self one man instead of many, will he 
be ready to go about whatever he may 
have to do, whether it be making 
money and satisfying bodily wants, 
or business transactions or the affairs 
of state In all these fields when he 
speaks of just and honourable conduct, 
he will mean the behaviour that helps 
to produce and to preserve this habit 
of mind, and by wisdom he will mean 
the knowledge which presides over 
such conduct Any action which tends 
to break down this habit will be for 
him unjust .and the notions governing 
it he will call ignorance and folly 
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That is perfectly true, Socrates. 

Good, said I. I believe we should 
not he thought altogether mistaken it 
we claimed to have discovered the 
just man and the just state, and 
wherein their justice consists. 

Indeed we should not. 

Shall we make that claim, thenf 
Yes, we will. 


So be it, said I. Next, I suppose, we 
have to consider injustice. 

This must surely be a sort of civil 
strife among the three element^ 
whereby they usurp and encroach 
upon one another’s functions and some 
one part of the soul rises up m re e 
lion against the whole, claiming a s 
premacy to which it has n0 ng 
cause its nature fits it only to 
servant of the ruling princip e. 
turmoil and aberration we s > 
think, identify with injustice, intem- 
perance, cowardice, ignorance, an 
a word with all wickedness. 

And now that we know the nature 
of justice and injustice, we can 
equally clear about what is mean 
acting justly and again by unjus 
tion and wrongdoing. 

How do you mean? . 

Plainly, they are exactly analogous 
to those wholesome and unwholeso 
activities which respectively P ro 
a healthy or unhealthy condition m 
the body; in the same way just ana 
unjust conduct produce a just or un 
just character. Justice is produce * 
the soul, like health in the body, y 

establishing the elements conccmca 
in their natural relations of contro an 
subordination, whereas injustice is 1 
* disease and means that this natura 
• order is inverted. 

Quite so. . .. 

It appears, then, that virtue is as 
were the health and comeliness anu 


well-being of the soul, as wickedness 
is disease, deformity, and weakness. 

Indalso that virtue and wickedness 
are brought about by one s way of life, 
honourable or disgraceful. 

That follows. 

So now it only remains to consider 
which is the more profitable course, 
to do right and five honourably and be 
just whether or not anyone knows 
what manner of man you are < or : to .do 
wrong and be unjust, provided that 
Zx can escape the chastisement 
which might make you a better man. 

ihink that all the luxury and wealtn 
'hint. Inal wor]d canno t make 

We W0°r.h living when the bodily con- 

as he will, and ^ sel f from %icc 

"dWoinS and to win justice 

“"Yetueplied, it is a ridiculous ques- 

tion. 
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the elementary education of Chapter 
IX and two or three years of intensive 
physical training will receive from 
the age of twenty to thirty five (537 
b) The account may also be taken as 
a sort of ideal programme of studies at 
the Academy 

Plato first defines the ultimate goal, 
the knowledge of the Good For the 
saviour of society the one thing need- 
ful is a certain and immediate knowl- 
edge of values the ends which all life, 
private or public, should realize Both 
Plato (Charmides 173, Euthyde- 
mus, 288 d Iff ) and Aristotle (Ethics, 
i i) picture social life as a domain in 
which all forms of ‘art* or specialized 
skill have their several fields, each with 
its peculiar end medicine producing 
health, the art of war victory, business 
wealth, and so on Above them all is 
the Royal Art, or Art of Statesmanship 
( Politics ) , which sees these special 
ends as means to, or elements tn, the 
ultimate end or perfection (telos) of 
life, human well being or happiness, 
‘the Good for man ’ All effort will be 
perverted and falsely orientated if this 
end is misconceived— if a statesman, 
e g , believes that his natton should 
aim at imperial domination or unlim- 
ited wealth, or if an individual imag- 
ines that wealth or power or pleasure 
will suffice to make him happy It ts 
of this Human Good that Plato first 
speaks, as the most important object 
of knowledge He rejects the popular 
belief that it is pleasure The more 
refined view, that it ts ‘ knowledge * 
(insight, wisdom) may be attributed 
to the Socrates pictured tn Plato’s early 
dialogues He held that man s happt 
ness consists in the full realization of 
his characteristic virtue and function 
( Chap IV), and that his virtue, as a 
rational being, is a clear insight into 
the true end of life, ‘knowledge of the 
Good * Such knowledge, once attained, 
cannot fail to determine will and 
action 


But tn the latter part of this chapter 
(506 b fF) 'the Goof receives the 
much wider meaning it hears in Flato s 
own theory of rorms (’Ideas), In 
Greek 'the Good is normally synony- 
mous with 'Goodness itself ' Thus « 
the supreme Form or Essence mani- 
fested not only m the special kinds of 
moral goodness. Justice, Courage, etc , 
but throughout all Nature ( for every 
living creature has its own ‘good) and 
especially tn the beautiful and harmo- 
nious order of the heavenly bodies 
(592 b) The knowledge of the Good, 
on which well-betng depends, ts now 
to include an understanding of the 
moral and physical order of the whole 
universe As the object of a purpose 
attributed to a divine Reason operat- 
ing in the world, this supreme Good 
makes the world intelligible, as a work 
of human craftsmanship becomes tn 
telhgible when we see the purpose tt 
is designed to serve As thus tllumi 
noting and accounting for the rational 
aspect of the universe, the Good ts 
analogous to the Sun, which, as the 
source of light, is the cause of vision 
and of visibility, and also of all mortal 
existence 

Socrates refuses to define this su 
preme Good The apprehension of tt 
is rather to be thought of as a revela 
tion which can only follow upon a long 
intellectual training (540 a) Neither 
Glaucon nor the readers of the Repub 
lic have been so prepared Also Plato 
would never commit his deepest 
thoughts to writing (Epistle vu 341 
c) 

One difficult), then, has been sur 
mounted It remains to ask how we 
can make sure of having men who will 
preserve our constitution What nnusf 
they leam, and at what age should 
they take up each branch of study* 1 
Yes, that is the next point 
I gamed nothing by my cunning in 
putting off those thorny questions of 
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the possession of wives ancl children 
and the appointment of Rulers I knew 
that the ideal plan would give offence 
and be hard to carry out, none the 
less I have had to discuss these mat- 
ters We have now disposed ol the 
women and children, but we must 
start all over again upon the training 
of the Rulers You remember liow 
their love for their country was to be 
proved, by the tests of pain and pleas- 
ure, to be a faith that no toil or danger, 
no turn of fortune could make them 
abandon 19 All who failed were to be 
rejected, only the man who came out 
flawless, like gold tried in the fire, was 
to be made a Ruler with privileges and 
rewards in life and after death 
much was said, when our argumen 
turned aside, as if hoping, with ve e 
face, to slip past the danger that now 
lies in our path 

Quite true, I remember. 

Yes, I shrank from the bold words 
which have now been spoken, but 
now we have ventured to declare 1 
our Guardians in the fullest sense must 
be philosophers 20 So much being 
granted, you must reflect how ar 
likely to be available The na 
gifts we required will rarely grow 
gether into one whole, they ten 
split apart 

How do vou mean? 

Qualities like ready understanding, 
a good memory, sagacity, quic e , 
together with a high spirited, genero 
temper, are seldom combined witn 
willingness to live a quiet life ot so e 
constancy Keen wits are apt to os 
all steadiness and to veer abou i 
every direction On the other an , 

19 Chap X , of 

20 The constancy of belief requir 

all Guardians in the earlier passage re- 
ferred to (413) is not enough for 
few who will be the Rulers obejea Dy 
the rest They must have the P n 
opher's immediate knowledge o 
Good. 


the steady reliable characters, whose 
impassivity is proof against the penis 
of war, are equally proof against in 
struction Confronted with intellec- 
tual work they become comatose and 
do nothing but yawn 
That is true 

But we insist that no one must be 
given the highest education or hold 
office as Ruler, who has not both sebi 
of qualities in due measure This com- 
bination will he rare So besides test- 
ing it by hardship and danger and 
by 8 the temptations of pleasure, we 
nuiy now add that its length must 
be Y tned m many forms of study, to 
see whether it has the courage and en 
durance to pursue the highest land of 

Sledge, without flinching as others 

flinch under physiol trials 

By all means, but what kinds o 

S ^SeC"ow g t deduced 

iftCKl should not 
de S7you also'remember my warning 

with our earne b on m 

SScSeS to me not suffi- 
ciently exact, whether you were sahs- 
Eed WeS f ShtSVeusafa.r 

1S no need to look further 


21 At 435 p 
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Yes, indolence is common enough 
But the last quality to be desired in 
the Guardian of a commonwealth and 
its laws So he will have to take the 
longer way and work as hard at learn- 
ing as at training his body, otherwise 
he will never reach the goal of the 
highest knowledge, which most of all 
concerns him 

Why, are not justice and the other 
virtues we have discussed the highest? 

Is there something still higher to be 
known? 

There is, and of those virtues them- 
selves we have as yet only a rough 
outline, where nothing short of the fin- 
ished picture should content us If 
we strain every nerve to reach pre 
cision and clearness in things of little 
moment, how absurd not to demand 
the highest degree of exactness in the 
things that matter most 

Certainly But what do you mean 
by the highest kind of knowledge and 
with what is it concerned? You can- 
not hope to escape that question 
I do not, you may ask me yourself 
All the same, you have been told many 
a time, but now either you are not 
thinking, or, as I rather suspect, you 
mean to put me to some trouble with 
your msistence For you have often 
been told that the highest object of 
knowledge is the essential nature of 
the Good, from which everything that 
is good and right derives its value for 
us You must have been expecting me 
to speak of this now, and to add that 
we have no sufficient knowledge of 
it I need not tell you that, without 
that knowledge, to know everything 
else, however well, would be of no 
value to us, just as it is of no use to 
possess anything without getting the 
good of it What advantage can there 
be in possessing everything except 
what is good, or in understanding 
everything else while of the good and 
desirable we know nothing? 

None whatever 

Well then, you know too that most 


people identify the Good 22 with pleas- 
ure, whereas the more enlightened 
think it is knowledge 
Yes, of course 

And further that these latter cannot 
tell us wlnt knowledge they mean, 
but arc reduced at last to saying, 
‘knowledge of the Good ’ 

It is, first they reproach us with 
not knowing the Good, and then tell 
us that it is knowledge of the Good, 
as if we did after all understand the 
meaning of that word ‘Good when 
they pronounce it 
Quite true 

What of those who define the Good 
as pleasure? Are they any less con- 
fused m their thoughts? They are 
obliged to admit that there are had 
pleasures, from which it follows that 
the same things are both good and 
bad 23 
Quite so 

Evidently, then, this is a matter of 
much dispute It is also evident that, 
although many are content to do what 
seems just or honourable without 
really being so, and to possess a mere 
semblance of these qualities, when it 
comes to good things, no one is satis- 
fied with possessing what only seems 
good here all reject the appearance 
and demand the reality. 

Certainly 

A thing, then, that every soul pur- 
sues as the end of all her actions, 
dimly divining its existence, but per- 
plexed and unable to grasp its nature 
with the same clearness and assurance 
as in dealing with other things, and 
so missmg whatever value those other 
things might have— a thing of such su- 
preme importance is not a matter 
about which those chosen Guardians 
of the whole fortunes of our common 
wealth can be left m the dark 

22 Here the Good obviously means ‘the 
Human Good or end of human life 

23 This admission is extracted in the 
Gorgias ( 499 b ) from Callicles, who has 
maintained extreme hedonism 
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Most certainly not 
At any rate, institutions or customs 
winch are desirable and right will not, 

I imagine, find a very efficient guard 
.an in one who does not know in 
what way they are good I 
rather guess that he will not be able 
to recognize fully that they are right 
and desirable 

No doubt. n v 

So the order of our commonwealth 
will be perfectly regulated only when 
it is watched over by a Guardian who 
does possess this knowledge 

That follows But Socrates, what is 

your own account of the Good s 1 
knowledge, or pleasure, or some mg 
else ? 2i * 1 1 

There you arel I exclaimed, I could 
see all along that you were not going 
to be content with what other peop 
think r 

Well, Socrates, it does not seem lair 
that you should be ready to re P e £ 
other people’s opinions but no 
state your own, when you have give 
so much thought to this subject 

And do you think it fair of anyone 
to speak as if he knew what he does 
not know? , t . 

No, not as if he knew, but he might 
give his opinion for what it is wo 
Why, have you never noticed that 
opinion without knowledge is a way 
a shabby sort of thing? At the bes 
is blind One who bolds a true e ie 
without intelligence is just like a 
man who happens to take the ng 
road, isn’t he? 25 

No doubt 

Well, then, do you want me to pro 
duce one of these poor blind cnpp es » 

24 Here it begins to appew 
discussion is not confined to the Hu 
Good but extends to the supreme torm, 
Goodness itself ’ 

25 At Meno 97 the man who has a cor 
rect belief at second hand about the ' 
from Athens to Larisa is contrasted ' 
one who has certain knowledge o 
road from having travelled by »t hims 
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when others could discourse to you 
with illuminating eloquence? 

No, really, Socrates, said Glaucon 
you must not give up withm sight of 
the goal We should be quite content 
with an account of the Good like the 
one you gave us of justice and tem- 
nerance and the other virtues 
P So should I be, my dear G aucom 
much more than content! But I am 
afraid .t is beyond my powers v^h 
the best will m the world I should 
only disgrace myself and be laughed 
at No, for the moment let us leave 
the question of the real meaning of 
good! to arrive at what I at any rate 
believe it to be would call for an effort 
too ambitious for an inquiry like ours 
However, I will tell you, though only 
” you w«h it, what I picture to myself 
Mthe offspring of the Good and th 

and you shall remain in our debt for 
you nm st must see to it 

SSSsSanJ 

V< V^;Tgood eye on you 

G °Fnst we must come to an under 
a nrt T^et me remind you of the 

SriafcsrsMs 
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Goodness itself or Beauty itself and 
so on. Corresponding to each of these 
sets of many things, we postulate a sin- 
gle Form or real essence, as wc call it. 
Yes, that is so. 

Further, the many things, we say, 
can be seen, but are not objects of ra- 
tional thought; whereas the Forms are 
objects of thought, but invisible. 

Yes, certainly. 

And we see things with our eye- 
sight, just as we hear sounds with our 
ears and, to speak generally, perceive 
any sensible thing with our sense-fac- 
ulties. 

Of course. 

Have you noticed, then, that the 
artificer who designed the senses has 
been exceptionally lavish of his ma- 
terials in making the eyes able to see 
and their objects visible? 

That never occurred to me. 

Well, look at it in this way. Hearing 
and sound do not stand in need of 
any third thing, without which the ear 
will not hear nor sound be heard ; 28 
and I think the same is tme of most, 
not to say all, of the other senses. 
Can you think of one that does require 
anything of the sort? 

No, I cannot. 

But there is this need in the case of 
sight and its objects. You may have 
the power of vision in your eyes and 
try to use it, and colour may be there 
in the objects; but sight will see noth- 
ing and the colours will remain invis- 
ible in the absence of a third thing 
peculiarly constituted to serve this 
very purpose. 

By which you mean-? 

Naturally I mean what you call 
light; and if light is a thing of value, 
the sense of sight and the power of 
being visible are linked together by a 

28 Plato held that the hearing of sound 
is caused by blows inflicted by the air 
( Timaeus 67 b, 80 a); hut the air is 
hardly analogous to light. 


very precious bond, such ns unites 
no other sense with its object. 

No one could say that light is not 
a precious thing. 

And of all the divinities in the 
skies is there one whose light, nl>ovc 
nil the rest, is responsible for making 
our eyes see perfectly and making ob- 
jects perfectly visible? 

There can be no two opinions; of 
course you mean the Sun. 

And how is light related to this 
deity? Neither sight nor the eye 
which contains it is the Sun, but of all 
the sense-organs it is the most sun-like; 
and further, the power it possesses is 
dispensed by the Sun, like a stream 
flooding the eye . 30 And again, the Sun 
is not vision, but it is the cause of 
vision and also is seen by the vision 
it causes. 

Yes. 

It was the Sun, then, that I meant 
when I spoke of that offspring which 
the Good has created in the visible 
world, to stand there in the same rela- 
tion to vision and visible things as that 
which the Good itself bears in the 
intelligible world to intelligence and to 
intelligible objects. 

How is that? You must explain fur- 
ther. 

You know what happens when the 
colours of things are no longer irradi- 
ated by the daylight, but only by the 
fainter luminaries of the night: when 

29 Plato held that the heavenly bodies 
are immortal living creatures, i.e. gods. 

30 Plato’s theory of vision involves three 
kinds of fire or light: ( 1 ) daylight, a body 
of pure fire diffused in the air by the Sun; 

(2) the visual current or Vision,' a pure 
fire similar to daylight, contained in the 
eye-ball and capable of issuing out in a 
stream directed towards the object seen; 

(3) the colour of the external object, ‘a 
name streaming off from every body, 
having particles proportioned to those of 
of the visual current, so as to yield sensa- 
tion when the two streams meet and 
coalesce (Timaeus, 45 b, 67 c). 
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you look at them, the eyes are dim 
and seem almost blind, as if there were 
no unclouded vision in them But 
when you look at things on which the 
Sun is shining, the same eyes see dis- 
tinctly and it becomes evident that 
they do contain the power of vision 
Certainly. , 

Apply this comparison, then, to tne 
soul When its gaze is fixed upon an 
object irradiated by truth and rea y» 
the soul gains understanding and 
knowledge and is manifestly m posses- 
sion of intelligence But when it loo s 
towards that twilight world of things 
that come into existence and pass 
away, its sight is dim and it has only 
opinions and beliefs which shift to an 
fro, and now it seems like a thing a 
has no intelligence. 

That is true , 

This, then, which gives to the ob 
jects of knowledge their truth an 
him who knows them his power o 
knowing, is the Form or essential na- 
ture of Goodness It is the cause ot 
knowledge and truth, and so, w 
you may think of it as an objec o 
knowledge, you will do well to rcg aI " 
it as something beyond truth an 
knowledge and, precious as these o 
are, of still higher worth And, jus 
as m our analogy light and vision 
to be thought of as like the Sun, u 
not identical with it, so here 0 
knowledge and truth are to be re- 
garded as like the Good, but to 1 en 
tify either with the Good is 
The Good must hold a yet higher 
place of honour , 

You are giving it a position o ex 
traordmary splendour, if it 1S 
source of knowledge and truth an 1 
self surpasses them in worth i° 
surely cannot mean that it is P* e *^ u * e T 
Heaven forbid, I exclaimed u 
want to follow up our analogy s 1 
further You will agree tint the bun 
not only makes the things we see ms- 
ible, but also brings them into ex 
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istence and gives them growth and 
nourishment, yet he is not the same 
thing as existence 31 And so with the 
objects of knowledge these derive 
from the Good not only their power ot 
being known, but their xery being 
and reality, and Goodness is not the 
same thing as being, but even beyond 
being, surpassing it in dignity and 

P °Gkmcon exclaimed with some 
amusement at my exalting Goodness 
in such extravagant terms 

It is your fault, I replied, you forced 
me to say what I think 


PART TV (Books VIII-IX) 

The Decline of Society and of 
the Soul Comparison of the Just 
and the Unjust Lives 

chatter xxxn (vm 562 a-ix 576b) 
despotism and the despotic man 
t he Creels called an absolute tm 

Tlr assoc, at, ons which are non. 

brs 

” r ; isirtiS 

u the oppression ot a 

cor rupts S , “absolute pacer corrupts ab 
„ The ambigum of £>» — ^ 

^alu',nSm*c.n,c.h P blewv. , J) 
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solutehj ’ Uttle as Plato valued what 
he has described as democratic liberty , 
no democrat could surpass him in de 
testation of the despotism which ts the 
triumph of injustice and the very ne- 
gation of the liberty he did believe in 
Democratic anarchy, carried to the 
classes a growing number of ruined 
spendthrift and desperadoes the cap 
itaZtsfs, quietly amassing wealth, and 
the mass of country people, working 
their oum small farms and uninter- 
ested in polttics The most unscrupu 
lous ‘drones’ lead an attack upon prop 
erty, which drives the capitalists in 
self defence to form a reactionary 
party The people then put forward 
a champion who, having tasted blood, 
is fated to become a human wolf, the 
enemy of mankind Threatened with 


other element in the soul So at last 
the portrait of the perfectly unjust 
man is completed for comparison with 
the perfectly just philosopher-king 

Now there remains only the most 
admired of all constitutions and char- 
acters— despotism and the despot 
How does despotism arise? That it 
comes out of democracy is fairly clear 
Does the change take place in the 
same sort of way as the change from 
oligarchy to democracy? Oligarchy 
was estabhshed by men with a certain 
aim in life the good they sought was 
wealth, and it was the insatiable appe- 
tite for money making to the neglect 
of everything else that proved its un 
doing Is democracy likewise ruined 
by greed for what it conceives to be 


assassmatton, he successfully demands 
a bodyguard or private army, seizes 
absolute power, and makes the people 
his slaves This account of the rise of 
despotism ts adapted to Plato’s psy 
chological standpoint, rather than to 
the normal course of Greek history At 
Athens, for example, the ‘ tyranny ’ of 
Peisistratus broke the power of the 
landed nobility and prepared the way 
for democracy On the other hand 
democracy sometimes passed into des 
potism, as at Syracuse in Plato’s time 
A picture follows of the miserable 
condition to which the despot is driven 
to reduce himself by murdering his 
opponents and possible rivals, till he 
is left with only scoundrels for com 
pany and loathed by the people when 
they realize how they have been en- 


In the individual soul despoti 
means the dominion of one amc 
those unlawful appetites whose 
tttencc, even m decent people, is 
tcalcdm dreams The democratic rr 
allowed equal rights to all his desu 
but /if* balance « easily dcstroi 

by thc grouth of a mastcr pass i 
which will gradually enslave cv 


the supreme good? 

What good do you mean? 

Liberty In a democratic country 
you will be told that liberty is its no 
blest possession, which makes it the 
only fit place for a free spirit to live in 
True, that is often said 
Well then, as I was saying, perhaps 
the insatiable desire for this good to 
the neglect of everything else may 
transform a democracy and lead to a 
demand for despotism A democratic 
state may fall under the influence of 
unprincipled leaders, ready to min- 
ister to its thirst for liberty with too 
deep draughts of this heady wine, and 
then, if its rulers are not complaisant 
enough to give it unstinted freedom, 
they will be arraigned as accursed oli- 
garchs and punished Law abiding cit- 
izens will be insulted as nonentities 
who hug their chains and all praise 
and honour will be bestowed, both 
publicly and in private, on rulers who 
behave like subjects and subjects who 
behave like rulers In such a state the 
spint of liberty is bound to go to all 
lengths 
Inevitably 

It will make its way into the home, 
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until at last the very animals catch the 
infection of anarchy The parent falls 
into the habit of behaving like the 
child, and the child like the parent 
the father is afraid of his sons, and 
they show no fear or respect for their 
parents, in order to assert their free 
dotn Citizens, resident aliens, and 
strangers from abroad are all on an 
equal footing To descend >o smaller 
matters, the schoolmaster timidly Bat- 
ters his pupils, and the pupils make 
light of their masters as well as or 
their attendants Generally speaking, 
the young copy their elders, argue 
with them, and will not do as they are 
told, while the old, anxious not to De 
thought disagreeable tyrants, imitate 
the voung and condescend to e ^ r 
into their jokes and amusements me 
full measure of popular liberty is 
reached when the slaves of both sexes 
are quite as free as the owners w 
paid for them, and I had almos or 
gotten to mention the spirit of free o 
and equality in the mutual rela 10 
of men and women 

Well, to quote Aeschylus, we may 
as well speak ‘the word that nses o 
our lips * i „ 

Certainly, so I will No one who 
had not seen it would believe o\ 
much more freedom the domestic ani- 
mals enjoy m a democracy than e se 
where The very dogs behave as U 
the proverb “like mistress, like mai 
applied to them, and the horses an 
donkeys catch the habit of wa & 
down the street with all the dignity o 
freemen, running into anyone t e y 
meet who does not get out o t eir 
way. The whole place is simply burst- 
ing with the spint of liberty 

No need to tell me that I have otten 
suffered from it on my way ou o 
the town , 

Putting all these items together, 
you can see the result the citizens e 
come so sensitive that they resen 1 


slightest application of control as in- 
tolerable tyranny, and in their resolve 
to have no master they end by disre- 
garding even the law, written or un 

written .. 

Yes, I know that only too well 
Such then, I should say, is the seed, 
so full of fair promise, from which 

S ^Promumg°mdeed But what is die 

^Tlie same disease that destroyed oli- 
garchy breaks out again here, with all 
lie more force because of the prevail- 
ing hcence, and enslaves democracy 
The truth is that, in the consbtuUon of 
society quite as much as in the 
weather or m plants and ammah, any 
excess brings about an equally violent 
reaction So the only outcome of too 
mlch freedom is likely to be excessive 
subnotion, m the state or in the inch 
“do .1, which means that the euhnina- 
. rvf lihertv in democracy is pte- 

j h Rut I think you were asking 
de l P w the nature of that disease 

ery 

-52sj SSS 
-SSssss: 

£SSsffi«:= 

t Z H»« lawgiver, as 

body Hen politic, should 

physician of the bo y P ^ fhan 
Mke measures m aavai»-w 

all as quickly as he can 
Quite true 
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solutehj ’ Little as Plato valued what 
he has described as democratic liberty, 
no democrat could surpass him tn de 
testation of the despotism which is the 
triumph of injustice and the very ne- 
gation of the liberty he did believe tn 
Democratic anarchy, carried to the 
classes a growing number of ruined 
spendthrift and desperadoes the cap 
itahsts, quietly amassing wealth, and 
the mass of country people, worktng 
thetr own small farms and uninter- 
ested tn politics The most unscrupu 
lous * drones’ lead an attack upon prop 
erty, whtch drives the capitalists in 
self defence to form a reactionary 
party The people then put forward 
a champion who, having tasted blood, 
is fated to become a human wolf, the 
enemy of mankind Threatened with 


other element tn the soul So at last 
the portrait of the perfectly unjust 
man is completed for comparison with 
the perfectly just philosopher-king 

Now there remains only the most 
admired of all constitutions and char- 
acters— despotism and the despot 
How does despotism arise? That it 
comes out of democracy is fairly clear 
Does the change take place in the 
same sort of way as the change from 
ohgarchy to democracy? Oligarchy 
was established by men with a certain 
aim in life the good they sought was 
wealth, and it was the insatiable appe- 
tite for money making to the neglect 
of everything else that proved its un 
doing Is democracy likewise ruined 
by greed for what it conceives to be 


Assassination, he successfully demands 
a bodyguard or private army, seizes 
absolute power, and makes the people 
his slaves This account of the rise of 
despotism is adapted to Plato’s psy 
chological standpoint, rather than to 
the normal course of Greek history At 
Athens, for example the ‘ tyranny of 
Peisistratus broke the power of the 
landed nobility and prepared the way 
for democracy On the other hand 
democracy sometimes passed into des 
potum, as at Syracuse m Plato’s time 
A picture follows of the miserable 
condition to which the despot is driven 
>0 reduce himself by murdering his 
o p ponents and possible rwals, till he 
is left intji only scoundrels for com 

then rel 0a i hed by lhe veop,e when 
sieved W ° W they been en - 

m I ean,‘ h L m j mdml s ° ul Potism 

by the growth ol a 'll destroyed 
'i, i ti / ® master passion 
which will gradually ensI< J e J",j 


the supreme good 9 

What good do you mean 9 
Liberty In a democratic country 
you will be told that liberty is its no 
blest possession, which makes it the 
only fit place for a free spirit to live in 
True, that is often said 
Well then, as I was saying, perhaps 
the insatiable desire for this good to 
the neglect of everything else may 
transform a democracy and lead to a 
demand for despotism A democratic 
state may fall under the influence of 
unprincipled leaders ready to min- 
ister to its thirst for liberty with too 
deep draughts of this heady wine, and 
then, if its rulers are not complaisant 
enough to give it unstinted freedom, 
they will be arraigned as accursed oli- 
garchs and punished Law abiding cit 
izens will be insulted as nonentities 
who hug their chains, and all praise 
and honour will be bestowed, both 
publicly and in private, on rulers who 
behave like sublets and subjects who 
behave like rulers In such a state the 
spirit of liberty is bound to go to all 
lengths 
Inevitably 

It will make its way into the home, 
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until at last the very animals catch the 
infection of anarchy The parent falls 
into the habit of behaving like the 
child, and the child like the parent 
the father is afraid of his sons, and 
they show no fear or respect for then- 
parents, in order to assert then free 
dom Citizens, resident aliens, and 
strangers from abroad are all on an 
equal footing To descend t° smaller 
matters, the schoolmaster timidly flat- 
ters his pupils, and the pupi s make 
light of their masters as well as ot 
their attendants Generally speaking, 
the young copy then elders, argue 
with them, and will not do as they are 
told, while the old, anxious not to be 
thought disagreeable tyrants, imitate 
the young and condescend to e 
into their jokes and amusements 
full measure of popular liberty 
reached when the slaves of both sex 
are quite as free as the owners who 
paid for them, and I had ah^ost for- 
gotten to mention the spint of free o 
and equality in the mutual re a 
of men and women 

Well, to quote Aeschylus, we may 
as well speak ‘the word that rises 
our lips * i _ 

Certainly, so I will No one who 
had not seen it would believe 
much more freedom the domes ic a 
mals enjoy in a democracy than c e 
where The very dogs behave as » 
the proverb *like mistress, like mai 
applied to them, and the horses an 
donkeys catch the habit " a 1 V 
down the street with all the digni ' 
freemen, running into anyone 1 
meet who does not get out o ' 
The whole place is simply burs 
. .. 
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slightest application of control as in- 
tolerable tyranny, and in their resolve 
to have no master they end by disre- 
garding even the law, written or un 

written ,, 

Yes, I know that only too well 
Such then, I should say, is the seed, 
so full of fair promise, from which 
springs despotism 

Promising indeed But what is the 

“The same disease that destroyed oli- 
garchy breaks out again here, with all 
L more force because of the prevail 
mg licence, and enslaves democracy 
The truth is that, in the constitution of 
society quite as much as m the 
weather or in plants and animals, any 
excess brings about an equally violent 
reaction So the only outcome of too 
much freedom is likely to be excessive 
subjection, in the state or in the indi- 
vacbal which means that the co mma- 
, ,a nf liberty in democracy is pre- 

Sv vhatVmparcsthcwayfortho 

c ue lest extreme of servitude under a 
5 n u t I think >011 were asking 

rather about the nature of that disease 
which afflicts democracy in common 
with oligarchy and reduces it to slav 
erv 

What I had in mind was that set 
idle spendthrifts among whom the 
bolder spints take tlie lead Wo com 
” , tlLe leaders if you remember. 
P aimed wall, stings the 

sUngless drones being tlieir less cntcr- 
15 „ followers In any society where 
rlftwo poups appear they create 
!l’ C ter as^phlegm and tide do in the 
fT lIcn^ thelaw giver, ns a good 
b° - „ ( .i,. bodv politic, should 

talc measures who , nrl to 


way - 

mg with the spint of libcrtv Jake measures m ‘ T tnrt to 

No need to tell me that I have often ^ pnldcnl bee-keeper ^ 

suffered from it on my ' n > ou forestall the appe* ^ jj, and 

the town r failing that, csits 1 

Tutting all these items tope ■ 3 , quickly as >c 

vou can sec the result the citir. ns tje Qm ,r true 

come so sensitive tliat they resen 
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Then, to gain a clearer view of our 
problem, let us suppose the demo- 
cratic commonwealth to be divided 
into three parts, as m fact it is One 
consists of the drones we have just 
described Bred by the spirit of 
licence, in a democracy this class is 
no less numerous and much more 
energetic than in an oligarchy, where 
it is despised and kept out of office 
and so remains weak for lack of exer- 
cise But m a democracy it furnishes 
all the leaders, with a few exceptions, 
its keenest members make the speeches 
and transact the business, while the 
other drones settle on the benches 
round, humming applause to drown 
any opposition Thus nearly the u hole 
management of the commonwealth is 
in its hands 

Quite true 

Meanwhile, a second group is con- 
stantly emerging from the mass 
Where everyone is bent upon making 
money, the steadiest characters tend 
to amass the greatest wealth Here is 


selves 30 The plundered rich are 
driven to defend themselves in debate 
before the Assembly and by any meas 
ures they can compass, and then, 
even if they have no revolutionary de- 
signs, the other party accuse them of 
plotting against the people and of 
being reactionary oligarchs At last, 
when they see the people unwittmglv 
misled by such denunciation into at- 
tempts to treat them unjustly, then, 
whether they wish it or not, they be- 
come reactionaries in good earnest 
There is no help for it, the poison is 
injected by the sting of those drones 
we spoke of Then follow impeach- 
ments and trials, in which each party 
arraigns the other 

Quite so 

And the people always put forward 
a single champion of their interests, 
whom they nurse to greatness Here 
plainly enough, is the root from which 
despotism invariably springs 33 

Yes 

How does the transformation of the 


a very convenient source from which 
the drones can draw an abundance of 
honey 

No doubt they cannot squeeze any 
out of men of small means 

The rich,’ I believe, is what they 
call this class which provides proven- 
der for the drones 
Yes 


The third class will be the people ’ 
comprising all the peasantry who work 
their own farms, with few possessions 
and no interest in politics In a de- 
mocracy this is the largest class and 
when once assembled, its power is 


Yes, but it will not often meet, un- 
less it gets some share of the honey. 

Well it always does get its share, 
when the leaders arc distributing to 
the people what they hate taken from 
the well to do, alwaj s provided the, 
can keep the Ws share for them- 


people’s champion into a despot be 
gin? You have heard the legend they 
tell of the shnne of Lycaean Zeus m 
Arcadia how one who tastes a single 
piece of human flesh mixed m with 
the flesh of the sacrificial victims is 
fated to be changed into a wolf 1° 
the same way the people’s champion, 
finding himself in full control of the 
mob, may not scruple to shed a 
brother’s blood, dragging him before 

32 Pencles had introduced the payment 
of a small fee to enable country people to 
come to Athens for service on juries 
This was later increased to an amount 
compensating for the loss of a day's work 
After the Peloponnesian War, citizens 
were paid for attending the Assemblv 
There were also distributions of surplus 
revenue, corn doles, and payments for 
festivals 

33 Aristotle (Politics, v 5) observes 
that in the old days most despots hid 
risen from being demagogues Cf Herod 
m 82 
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a tribunal with the usual unjust 
charges, he may foully murder him, 
blotting out a man’s life and tasting 
kindred blood with unhallowed tongue 
and bps, he may send men to death 
or exile with hinted promises of debts 
to be cancelled and estates to be re s 
tnbuted Is it not thenceforth his in 
evitable fate either to be destroyed 
by his enemies or to seize absolute 
power and be transformed from a hu 
man being into a wolf? 

It is , . 

Here, then, we have the party 
leader in the civil war against prop 
erty If he is banished and then 
returns from exile m despite of his 
enemies, he will come back a nms e 
despot If they cannot procure his 
banishment or death by denouncing 
him to the state, they will conspire to 
assassinate him Then comes the n 
tonous device of all who have reac 
this stage in the despot’s career the re- 
quest for a bodyguard to keep 
people’s champion safe for them 1 
request is granted, because the peop e, 
in their alarm on his account, have no 
fear for themselves 

Quite true , , 

This is a terrifying sight for the man 
of property, who is charged with being 
not merely rich but the peop e 
enemy He will follow the oracle s au 
vice to Croesus, . 

To flee bv Hermus’ pebbly shore 
Dreading the coward’s shame no 
more 34 , . „ 

Well he would have little chance 
to dread it a second time . » 

Tme, if he is caught, no doubt ho 
mil be done to death, our 

champion himself docs not Iikc 
tor’s clnnotccr 35 ‘measure Ins tower- 
ing length in dust,’ hut on the con 
tnr>, overthrows a host of rival s a 
stands erect in the chanot of the s a . 

a * Herodotus I 55 

35 /fiat/ x\i 770 


... longer protector of the people, but 
its absolute mister 

Yes it must come to that 

And now shall we describe the 
happy condition of the mm ind of the 
country which harbours a creature of 
this stamp? 

Bv all meins 

In the eirly days he his a smile ind 
a greeting for everyone he meets, dis 
claims my absolute power, makes 
large promises to his friends md to 
the public, sets about the relief of 
debtors and the distribution of land 
to the people md to his supporters 
and assumes a mild md gracious a r 
towards everybody But is soon is bo 
has disembarrassed himself of 
exiled enemies by coming to terms 
ivith some md destroying others, ho 
bemn st.mng up one war after an 
other in order tint the people may 
?eel their need of 1 leader and also 
be so impoverished by taxation that 
they will be forced to think of nothing 
\iul winning their da. > bread n 

iSSESS 

constantly provoking vvirs 

Th, course will lead to hit being 
i , 'fin Ins countrymen more ami 
Also the bolder spirits imong 

>" s ^^.le'hen.mt’puhui'lh male 
™ L m.lcooteot. not. 
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intelligent or rich, it is his happy fate 
to be at war with all such, whether he 
likes it or not, and to lay his plans 
against them until he has purged the 
commonwealth 38 

A fine sort of purgation* 

Yes, the exact opposite of the medi- 
cal procedure, which removes the 
worst elements m the bodily condition 
and leaves the best 
There seems to be no choice, if he 
is to hold his power 

No, he is confined to the happy 
alternatives of living with people most 
of whom are good for nothing and 
who hate him into the bargain, or not 
living at all And the greater the 
loathing these actions inspire in his 
countrymen, the more he will need 
trustworthy recruits to strengthen his 
bodyguard Where will he turn to find 
men on whom he can rely? 

They will come flocking of their 
own accord, if he offers enough pay 

Foreigners of all sorts, you mean — 
yet another swarm of drones But why 
not draw upon the home supply? He 
could rob the citizens of their slaves, 
emancipate them, and enroll them in 
his bodyguard 

No doubt they would be the most 
faithful adherents he could find 

What an enviable condition for the 
despot, to put his trust in such fnends 
as these, when he has made away with 
his earlier supporters! He will, of 
oourse, be the admiration of all this 
band of new made citizens, whose 
company he will enjoy when every 
decent person shuns him with loath- 

38 At Corg 510 b Socrates remarks that 
a despot cannot make fnends with his 
betters, whom he will fear, or with his 
Inferiors, whom he will despise, hut only 
with men of like character, who will 
truckle to him In E p vu 332 c Plato 
says that Dion>sms I was too clever to 
trust anyone, and ‘there is no surer sign 
of moral character than the lack of trust- 
worthy fnends ’ 


ing It is not for nothing that the 
tragic drama is thought to be a store- 
house of wisdom, and above all Euri- 
pides, whose profundity of thought 
appears in the remark that ‘despots 
grow wise by converse with the wise, 
meaning no doubt by the wise these 
associates we have described 

Yes, and Euripides praises absolute 
power as godlike, with much more to 
the same effect So do the other 
poets 37 

That being so, the tragedians will 
give a further proof of their wisdom 
if they will excuse us and all states 
whose constitution resembles ours, 
when we deny them admittance on 
the ground that they sing the praises 
of despotism At the same time, I 
expect they will go the round of other 
states, where they will hire actors with 
fine sonorous voices to swav the in 
chnation of the assembled crowd 
towards a despotic or a democratic 
constitution Naturally they are hon- 
oured and well paid for these services, 
by despots chiefly, and m a less degree 
by democracies But the higher they 
mount up the scale of commonwealths, 
the more their reputation flags, like 
a climber who gives m for lack ol 
breath However, we are wandering 
from our subject Let us go back to 
the despot’s army How is he to main- 
tain this fine, ever-shifting array of 
nondescripts? 

No doubt he will spend any treasure 
there may be m the temples , 38 so long 
as it will last, as well as the property 

37 The ancients often quote lines from 
the tragedians, as many people now quote 
Shakespeare, without regard to the con- 
text or the fact that a dramatist is not 
responsible for all the sentiments ex- 
pressed by his characters 

35 In the ancient world temples were to 
some extent used like banks for the safe 
deposit of valuables, since robbery would 
involve the additional guilt of sacrilege 
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of his victims, thus lightening the war- 
taxes imposed on the people 
And when that source fails? 

Clearly he will support himsell, 
with lus boon companions, minions, 
and mistresses, from his parents 

e Tunderstand the despot and his 
comrades will be maintained by e 
common people which gave him 1 
Inevitably , . 

But how if the people resent this 
and say it is not right for the father 
to support his grown up son - it ougn 
to be the other way about, they did 
not bnng him into being and se im 
up in order that, when he had grown 
great, they should be the slaves o 
their own slaves and support e 
, .1 .1 -.nr! the rest 


now sufficiently described the transi- 
tion from democracy to despotism, and 
what despotism is like when once es- 
tablished? 

Yes, quite sufficiently 
Last comes the man of despobc 
character It remains to ash how he 
develops from the democratic type 
what he is lihe, and whether his hfe 
is one of happiness or of misery. 

Yes 

Here I feel the need to define, more 
fuU y than we have so far done £ 
number and nature of the appeutes 
Otherwise^ it will not be so easy to see 
our way to a conclusion 
Well, it is not too late 
Onite so Now, about the appetites, 

v, p i-; the point I want to make plain 
here ^ the Pomtj. oleasure s and 


great, they should ne rne , lS ^g point 1 warn iv t , 

their own slaves and support them “he unnecessary pleasures and 

together with their master and t e r desires , 39 some, I should say, ar 

of his rabble, he was to be the i chain desire , thev arc innate. in 

. . .. r fVrvm the ncr 


of his rabble, he was to uc ■ — - 

pion to set them free from the 
and the so called upper class up 
pose they now order him an 
partisans to leave the country, as 
father might drive his son out o 
house along with his riotous frien 
Then, to be sure, the people wiU 
leam what sort of a creature i 
bred and nursed to greatness m its 
bosom, until now the child is 
strong for the parent to dnve ou 
Do you mean that the despo 'v 
dare to lay violent hands on this a 
of his and beat him if he resists 
Yes, when once he has disarm 
him , 

So the despot is a parricide, ” 
pity for the weakness of age c • 
it seems, is absolutism openly avowe 
The people, as they say, have cs 03 ?® 
the smoke only to fall into the » 
exchanging service to free men 
the tyranny of slaves That free 
which knew no bounds must now P 
on the h\cr) of the most harsh 
bitter servitude, where the slave 
become the master 

^cs, tint is what happens 

Ma> we sav, then, tliat wc have 


9 some, l snuuiu — - 
lawful"' Probably they are mnatem 

everyone, but^ when ^ ^ hlghcr 

^'V‘* hth e e 0 I d be 0f 

50n 1S folHecl withrncat or dnnh, be- 

m us, run Ica , shakes off sleep 
-Sd what wall gratify its 

1° 8° A , , on knew, it will 

o'™ instincts a nd prudence at 

cast away n stlc h at nothing 

s T uch , ,t will not shrink from in 

In phantasy^, h ^ mo , hcr or nn>one 

tcrcoursc or f rom f 0 r- 

else, man, god or blood In 

b ‘ ddC ". f T t "ll goto am length ol 
^-an S dfo,h 


si Dtstinp»«b«l a 


53S p 
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body and mind, who, before he goes 
to sleep, awakens the reason within 
him to feed on high thoughts and 
questionings in collected meditation 
If he has neither starved nor surfeited 
his appetites, so that, lulled to rest, no 
delights or griefs of theirs may trouble 
that better part, but leave it free to 
reach out, in pure and independent 
thought, after some new knowledge of 
things past, present, or to come, if, 
likewise, he has soothed his passions 
so as not to fall asleep with his anger 
roused against any man, if, in fact, 
he does not take his rest until he has 
quieted two of the three elements in 
his soul and awakened the third 
wherein wisdom dwells, then he is in 
a fair way to grasp the truth of things, 
and the visions of his dreams will not 
be unlawful However, we have been 
carried away from our point, which is 
that in every one of us, even those 
who seem most respectable, there exist 
desires, terrible in their untamed law- 
lessness, which reveal themselves in 
dreams Do you agree 9 

Ido 

Remember, then, our account of the 
democratic man, how his character 
was shaped by his early training under 
a parsimonious father, who respected 
only the businesslike desires, dismiss 
ing the unnecessary ones as concerned 
with frivolous embellishments Then, 
associating with more sophisticated 
people who were a prey to those law- 
less appetites we have just described, 
he fell into their ways, and hatred of 
his father’s miserliness drove him mto 
e\cry sort of extravagance But, hav- 
ing a better disposition than his cor- 
rupters, he came to a compromise be- 
tween the two conflicting ways of life, 
making the best of both with what he 
called moderation and avoiding alike 
the meanness of the one and the 
licence of the other So the oligarchi- 
cal man v.as transformed mto the 

democratic t> pc 


c of Plato 

Yes, I hold by that description 
Now imagine him grown old m his 
turn, with a young son bred in his 
ways, who is exposed to the same in- 
fluences, drawn towards the utter law- 
lessness which his seducers call per- 
fect freedom, while on the other side 
his father and friends lend their sup 
port to the compromise When those 
terrible wizards who would conjure up 
an absolute ruler in the young man s 
soul begin to doubt the power of their 
spells, in the last resort they contrive 
to engender m him a master passion, 
to champion the mob of idle appetites 
which are for dividing among them 
selves all available plunder — a passion 
that can only be compared to a great 
winged drone Like a swarm buzzing 
round this creature, the other desires 
come laden with incense and per 
fumes, garlands and wine, feeding its 
growth to the full on the pleasures of 
a dissolute hfe, until they have im- 
planted the sting of a longing that 
cannot be satisfied 40 Then at last this 
passion, as leader of the soul, takes 
madness for the captain of its guard 
and breaks out m frenzy, if it can lay 
hold upon any thoughts or desires that 
are of good report and still capable of 
shame, it kills them or drives them 
forth, until it has purged the soul of 
all sobriety and called in the partisans 
of madness to fill the vacant place 

That is a complete picture of how 
the despotic character develops 

Is not this the reason why lust has 
long smee been called a tyrant 9 A 
drunken man, too, has something of 
this tyrannical spirit, and so has the 
lunatic who dreams that he can lord 
it over all mankind and heaven be- 
sides Thus, when nature or habit or 
both have combined the traits of 
drunkenness, lust, and lunacy, then 

40 The winged drone it will be remem- 
bered, is naturally stingless (552 c) The 
word translated by ‘passion’ is Eros, and 
Bros was commonly pictured with vmgs 
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you have the perfect specimen of the 
despotic man 
Quite true 


Such, then, being his origin and 
character, what will his life be like 
I give it up You must tell me 
I will When a master passion is 
enthroned m absolute dominion ove ^ 
every part of the soul, feasting an 
revelling with courtesans and all sue 
delights will become the order of the 
day And every day and night a or 
midable crop of fresh appetites springs 
up, whose numerous demands quic y 
consume whatever income there may 
be Soon he will be borrowing an 
trenching on his capital, and when a 
resources fail, the lusty brood of appe- 
tites will crowd about him clamouring 
Goaded on to frenzy by them and 
above all by that ruling passion ^ 
which they serve as a sort of ho y 
guard, he will look out f°^ ^ nv . ma ” 
of property whom he can rob by trau 
or violence Money he must have, no 
matter how, if he is not to suffer tor- 
ments 

All that is inevitable 
Now, just as a succession of ne\ 
pleasures asserted themselves in s 
soul at the expense of the older one ^> 
so this young man will claim the ng 
to live at his parents’ expense and e p 
himself to their property when rus own 
portion is spent If they resist, he wi 
first try to cheat them, and fa mg 
that, he will rob them by force It tne 
old people still hold out, win any 
scruple restrain him from behaving 
like a despot? , . 

I should not have much hope 
the parents of such a son 

And \et consider, Adeimnntus 
father and mother have been boun 
to him by the closest ties all ms we, 
and now that they are old and ta e , 
would he really be ready to beat t iem 
for the sake of the charms of some 
new found mistress or favourite w i 


has no sort of claim on him? Is he 
going to bring these creatures under 
ihe same roof and let them lord it 
over his parents? 

I believe he would 
It is no very enviable lot, then, to 
give birth to a despotic son 

It is not . . , 

And now suppose that his parents 
resources begin to fail, while his appe- 
Ses for new pleasures have mustered 
into a great swarm in his soul, he will 
begin by breaking into someone s 
house or robbing a travetob^ m|ht 
and go on to sweep some temple cl. ean 
of its treasures Meanwhile, the old 
approved beliefs about right and 
wrong which he had as a child will be 
overpowered by thoughts, once .he d 
m subiection, but now emancipated to 
Tecoti that master P-.on whose 

bodyguard they form Ms dem^ 

cratie days wh « and of Ae 

aSfSr' 

r f ea d y or 0 do e any ieadful deed the 
food or do any ^ so l e 

desire ^Uv’Ms, disrule wall dme 
m a waste of , , ( j nve his coun- 

hun as a tyxan venture which 

try, into any ™"h its horde 

promises to main . eV il com 

‘ ffoUO ;3h brough'mfromw,th 

r*V h th r hase^n released 

tices wathin^k that a fair account °f 
]„s manner of Me ^ ch3 nctcrs 

11 th mtry where most men arc h" 
“ a , C TtteV waU go elsewhere to ,om 
abiding * y j” d or sene as 
some despot MM ^ „ toward 

mercenaries m an , h , ^ sl3 , nt 
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temple robbers, kidnappers, or, if they 
have a ready tongue, they may take 
to selling their services as informers 
and false witnesses 

Such crimes will be a small matter, 
you mean, so long as the criminals are 
few in number 

Small is a relative term, and all of 
them put together do not, as they say, 
come within sight of the degradation 
and misery of society under a despot 
When the number of such criminals 
and their hangers on increases and 
they become aware of their strength, 
then it is they who, helped by the 
folly of the common people, create the 
despot out of that one among their 
number whose soul is itself under the 
most tyrannical despotism 

Yes, such a state of mind would 
naturally be his best qualification 
All goes smoothly if men are ready 
to submit But the country may resist, 
and then, just as he began by calling 
his father and mother to order, so now 
be will discipline his once loved 
fatherland, or motherland as the 
Cretans call it, and see that it shall 
live in subjection to the newfound 
partisans he has called in to enslave 
,m° *^ ls man ’ s desires come to their 
fulfilment 


Yes, that is true 

In private life, before they gain 
power, men of this stamp either con 
sort with none but parasites read) 
to do them any service or, if they have 
a favour to beg they will not hesitate 
themselves to cringe and posture u 
simulated friendliness, which sooi 
cools off when then end is gained So 
roughout life, the despotic characte 
has not a fnend m the world, he i 
sometimes master, sometimes slave 
but never hn 0 ws true friendship c 
freedom There is no faithfulness 1 
him, and, if we were nght in our nc 
tion of justice, he is the perfect e> 
ample of the unjust man 
Certainly 


chapter xxxiii (ix 576 b-588a) 

THE JUST AND THE UNJUST LIVES 
COMPARED IN RESPECT OF 
HAPPINESS 

By tractng the portraits of the phi- 
losopher king and of the despot, Soc- 
rates has now set tn contrast the 
ideally just man and the ideally un- 
just, in response to the original de 
mand of Glaucon and Adeimantus 
(Chap V) It remains to point out 
which life is the happiest Three argu 
ments are advanced 

(1) The man whose soul is under 
the despotism of a master passion ts 
the unhapptest by three tests of well- 
being freedom, wealth, and security 
from fear His unlimited licence to 
‘do what he likes ts not genuine free- 
dom, which consists m doing what the 
true, t e the reasonable, self wills for 
the good of the whole man (In the 
Gorgias 446 ff Socrates argues against 
Polus that the autocrat is least of all 
men able to do what he wills m this 
sense ) No man is rich whose desires 
can never be satisfied The despot, 
moreover, as the enemy of mankind, 
must live haunted by fear 

(2) When the two lives are com 
pared in respect of pleasantness, the 
best judge is the philosopher, who 
alone has experienced the peculiar 
pleasures of all three parts of the soul, 
and whose experience ts supported by 
insight and reasomng (It appears 
here, more clearly than elsewhere, that 
each part of the soul has its character- 
istic desire, and that desires are de- 
fined by differences tn thetr objects 
This fits m with the suggestion at 
485 d that desire ts a single fund of 
energy which can be turned from one 
object to another ‘ like a stream di 
verted into another bed ’) 

(3) The thtrd proof- turns on the 
distinction between pure or positive 
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pleasure and pleasure which is illusory 
because exaggerated by contrast with 
a preceding pain of want Thus the 
pleasure of eating is enhanced by the 
pain of hunger which it relieves, and 
tins is said to be true of most sensual 
pleasures, but not (it is implied) of jc 
pleasures earned by the «nil inrfc- 
pendenthj of the body Intellectual 
satisfactions arc also more real, in P r0 
portion as the mind and the truth it 
feeds on are more real than the body 
and its earthly food The despo , 
being enslaved to the lowest °f a 
sires and appetites, is at the fa ie 
remove from the pure and real p ea 
urcs accessible to the philosop i 
ruler (The distinctions between true 
and false, or pure and mixed, pleasures 
ore drawn in greater detail in i 
Philebus ) 

To sum up, then this worst type of 
man is he who behaves in ' va 
life as we said men do in their ckea 
The bom despot who gams absolute 
power must come to this, an 
longer he lives as a tyrant, the mo 
this character grows upon him 
Inevitably, said Glaucon, won 
took his turn to answer 

Now shall we find that the lowest 
depth of wickedness goes with tne 
lowest depth of unhappiness, an 
the misery of the despot is realty m 
proportion to the extent and dura 
of his power though the mass ot man- 
kind may hold many different opm 
ions? 

Yes, that much is certain 

It is true, is it not? that each tvp e ° 
individual — the despotic, the e * n ° 
erahe, and so on — resembles the s a 
with the corresponding type of cons 1 

tution, and will be good and happy J 
a corresponding degree 
^es, of course . 

In point of excellence, then, l0 ' 
does a state under a despotism com 


77 

pare with the one governed by kings, 
such as we first described? 

They are at opposite extremes the 
best and the worst . 

I shill not ask which is which, tor 
that is obvious Is your estimate the 
same ruth respect to their degrees of 
happiness or misery? We must not 
let our eyes be dazzled by fixing them 
only on the despot himself and some 
few of his supporters, we should not 
decide until we have looked into every 
comer and inspected the hfe of the 
whole community pv.rvone 

That is a fair demand Eve [>? n ® 
must see that a state is most wretched 
under a despot and happiest under 

trU La in m judging between the corre 

enter into a mar is „ t 

th irhUTur. an n d ot''only S in Ihe 

despot s beta towards 

^theTe^ a/corpared wadi the 

nerves 

Xo^^' eS ° memC 

to answer our questions? 

By all means , hc analogy 

Bearing in mind, men. 


ijeani'i, . 

«*«. v 

■nnphes tha> ta “ ncc ot Ilwng ot the 
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between state and individual, vou 
shall tell me what you think of the 
condition of each in tum To begin 
with the state is it free under a 
despot, or enslaved? 

Utterly enslaved 

And yet you see it contains some 
who are masters and free men 

Yes, a few, but almost the whole of 
it, including the most respectable part, 
is degraded to a miserable slavery 
If the individual, then, is analogous 
to the state, we shall find the same 
order of things in him a soul labour- 
ing under the meanest servitude, the 
best elements in it being enslaved, 
while a small part, which is also the 
most frenzied and corrupt, plays the 
master Would you call such a condi- 
tion of the soul freedom or slavery? 
Slavery, of course 

And just as a state enslaved to a 
tyrant cannot do what it really wishes, 
so neither can a soul under a similar 
tyranny do what it wishes as a whole 
Goaded on against its will by the sting 
of desire, it will be filled with con 
tusion and remorse Like the corre- 
sponding state, it must always be 
poverty stricken, unsatisfied, and 
haunted by fear Nowhere else will 
here be so much lamentation, groan- 
ing and anguish as in a country under 

l d ZT m ’ and r ln a SOul madde ned 
by the tyranny of passion and lust 
It cannot be otherwise 

iJS 1 th , lnk ' vere ‘he considera 

o be th * y T* |ud8e such a shrte 
™ most unhappy of all 
Was I not nght? 

fs£ rta vS v ‘ ew of ,he s ™= 

.1. ’ , v ^ at would you say of the 
despotic type of individual? 

of men ** “ by far the most Arable 

will ned * ^ ,n ^- you are wrong You 

not the c^ r !! nperament uho has 
not roe good fortune to remain m a 

private station but is thrust by carctun- 


stance into the position of an actual 
despot 

Judging by what we have said al- 
ready, I should think that must be 
true 

Yes, but this is the most important 
of all questions, the choice between a 
good and an evil life, and we must be 
content with nothing short of a rea- 
soned conviction Am I right in think 
ing that some light may be gained 
from considering those wealthy pri- 
vate individuals who own a large num- 
ber of slaves? In that respect they are 
like the despot, though his subjects are 
still more numerous Now, as you 
know, they do not live in terror of 
their servants 

No, what have they to fear? 

Nothing But do you see why? 

Yes, it is because the individual is 
protected by the whole community 

True, but imagine a man owning 
fifty or more slaves, miraculously 
caught up with his wife and children 
and planted, along with all his house- 
hold goods and servants, in some 
desert place where there were no free 
men to come to his rescue Would he 
not be horribly afraid that his servants 
would make away with him and his 
family? He would be driven to fawn 
upon some of the slaves with liberal 
promises and give them their freedom, 
much against his will So he would 
become a parasite, dependent on his 
own henchmen 

That would be his only way to 
escape destruction 

Moreover, the place he was trans 

ported to might be surrounded by 
neighbours who would not tolerate the 
claims of one man to lord it over 
others, but would retaliate fiercely o n 
anyone they caught in such an at 
tempt 

In that case he would be in still 
more desperate straits, hemmed in on 
all sides by enemies 

Is not that a picture of the prison to 
which the despot is confined? His na* 
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ture is such as we have described, in- 
fested with all manner of fears and 
lusts However curious he may be, be 
alone can never travel abroad to at- 
tend the great festivals which every 
freeman wants to witness, but must 
live like a woman ensconced in tne 
recesses of his house, envying is 
countrymen who can leave e 
homes to see what is worth seeing 1 
foreign lands You spoke just now o 
the despotic character, ill governed in 
his own soul, as the most miserable o 
men, but these disadvantages I have 
mentioned add to his wretc e n , 
when he is driven by ill luck ou 
Ins private station to become an nc 
despot and undertake to rule o 
when he is not his own master 
might as well force a paralytic 
the sheltered hfe of an 'n™ Ud ““ 
spend his days in Bghhng or in 

0f ^te ,C ,lfs n ofates. that , a fair 

”Tthe°despot's condition, mv dear 
Glaucon, is supremely wretche , 
harder than the hfe you pronou _ 
the hardest of all Whatever P . 
may think, the actual tyrant is real y 
the most abject slave, a parasi e 
vilest scoundrels Never ab e 
isfy his desires, he is always in n > 
and, to an eye that sees a sou . 
entirety, he will seem the P°°[f . c 
the poor His condition is h^ e that ° 
the country he governs, haunted 
throughout hfe by terrors an 
vulsed with anguish Add to t i ‘ 
we said before, that povvcr ^houn 
to exaggerate every fault and w 
him ever more envious, ^ en< : ’ 

unjust, friendless, impure, harbounng 
cverv vice m his l>osom, and hence 
onl> less of a calamity to all about lum 
tlnn lie is to lumsclt 

No man of sense will dispute that 
■n »n the tunc has come for you, 
Ti r at .mice in tins competition, 
as the Enilp* . fint ln po, nl „f 

to decide a arrange in order all 

happiness and to arrant. 


our five types of character, the kingly, 
the timocraho, the oligarchic, the 
democratic, the despotic , 

The decision is easy In respect 
both of goodness and of ha PP‘" es , s 1 

range them in the order in which they 

Vaqvp entered the lists 

Shall we hire a herald, then or 
shall I myself proclaim that, in the 
mdgment^f the son of Anston, the 
happiest man ,s he who is firs. £ good 
ness and justice, namely the true King 
In « also king over himself, and the 

and also over his country 
Yes you may proclaim that 
Ma/l add that it would make no 
difference if the true character of both 
ffioo unknown to heaven and 

to mankind? 

You may 

Very weU. S a.dI, B thatnn> i stands 

one of our P r °° which can> I think, 
sider a second one - 0 f t he soul 

bC b: f d °"rts c"nd,ng to the 

into three parts, 1 j rt 

lhree0ld n , tohave.Uow-nfo™of 

seems to me , ( j e sirc, and 

Co-oHheVreemat govern the 

5 °Hovvdo>ou tnean’ t ^ w , )lch 

There ", ] c( j b c and understand 

man gams know icag s l, 0 ws 

■ ng \ an fl.etn“was» > mult.fanous 

spint me u , appropn 

,hat WC detent, chief 

ate name, characteristic ap 

and most pm f |]lc intc nsitv of all 
petite, „ nnc< .tcd with citing 

‘the “PPf 1 ” “d s^andsoon «'c 
a !’ d ‘Sled d monev loving. K-cinre 
a Uo call d ncip ,l means of sa 

mono) is tne I > , j Cain Is 

isfying desitss anil the nln 

the source of its P"™", loving 
,cet of its aficct.nn sn mnne> ^ 
or -gain loving might I* 
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single expression to sum up the na- 
ture of this part of the soul for the 
purpose of our discussion 
I agree 

The spirited element, again, we 
think of as wholly bent upon winning 
power and victory and a good name 
So we might call it honour loving or 
ambitious 
Very suitably 

Whereas the part whereby we gam 
knowledge and understanding is least 
of all concerned with wealth or repu- 
tation Obviously its sole endeavor is 
to know the truth, and we may speak 
of it as loving knowledge and philo 
sophic 
Quite so 

And the human soul is sometimes 
governed by this principle, sometimes 
by one of the other two, as the case 
may be Hence we recognise three 
main classes of men, the philosophic, 
the ambitious, and the lovers of gam 
So there will also be three correspond- 
ing forms of pleasure 

Certainly 

Now, if you choose to ask men of 
these three types, which of their lives 
is the pleasantest, each in turn will 
praise his own above the rest The 
man of business will say that as com- 
pared with profit making, the pleas- 
ures of winning a high reputation or 
of learning are worthless, except in so 
far as they bnng m money The am- 
bitious man will despise the pleasure 
derived from money as vulgar, and the 
pleasure of learning, if it does not 
bnng fame, as moonshine The philos 
opber, again, will think that the satis 
faction of knowing the truth and al- 
wa>s gaining fresh understanding is 
he> one! all companson with those 
other pleasures, which he will call 
‘necessary’ in the fullest sense, for 
he would have no use for them, if 
they were not unavoidable In this 
dispute about the pleasures of each 
class and as to which of the three 
lives as a whole is not merely better 


and nobler but actually pleasanter or 
less painful, how is one to know whose 
judgment is the truest'* 

I am not prepared to say 
Well, think of it in this way What 
is required for a sound judgment? Can 
it rest on any better foundation than 
experience, or insight, or reasoning'* 
Surely not 

Take experience, then Which of 
our three men has the fullest acquaint 
ance with all the pleasures we have 
mentioned’* Has the lover of gam such 
an understanding of the truth as to 
know by experience the pleasure of 
knowledge better than the philoso- 
pher knows the pleasure of gam? 

No, all the advantage lies with the 
philosopher, who cannot help experi 
encing both the other kinds of pleas- 
ure from childhood up, whereas the 
lover of gam is under no necessity to 
taste the sweetness of understanding 
the truth of things, rather he would 
not find it easy to gain that experience, 
however hard he should try 

In experience of both sorts of pleas 
ure, then, the philosopher has the ad- 
vantage over the lover of gam How 
does he compare with the ambitious 
man 9 Is he less well acquainted with 
the pleasures of honour than the other 
is with the pleasures of wisdom 9 * 

No, honour comes to them all if 
they accomplish their several pur- 
poses, the rich man is esteemed by 
many people, and so are the brave 
man and the wise So the pleasure of 
being honoured is familiar to them all, 
but only the philosopher can know 
how sweet it is to contemplate the 
truth 

Then so far as experience goes, he 
is the best judge of the three 

Yes, by far 

And the only one in whom experi 
ence is seconded by insight 42 

42 Insight or intelligence will help him 
to learn more from a less amount oi 

experience 
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Yes 

Further, we agreed that the de- 
cision must be reached by Ji> e ® “ 
reasoning, and this is peculiar y 
tool of the philosopher, not ot the 
money-lover or of the ambitious man 
No doubt , 

Now, if wealth and profit were the 
most satisfactory criteria, the ]udg 
orients of value passed by the lover o 
gam would be nearest to the , 
and if honour, courage, and success 
were the test, the best judge wou 
be the man who lives for honour amt 
victory, but since the tests are expen 
ence, insight, and reasoning— 

The truest values must be those ap 
proved by the philosopher, w o use 
reason for the pursuit of wisdom 
Of the three hinds of 
the sweetest will belong to 1 1a P 
of the soul whereby we under 
standing and knowledge, and e 
in whom that part predominates will 
have the pleasantest life 

It must be so, in praising » 
life the wise man speaks with au 

'^What life or form of pleasure will 
this judge rank second? , 

Obviously, that of the warlihe M 
ambitious temperament Iv p 
nearer than the business man s 

And the pleasure of gain will come 
last, it seems 
Surely 

So now the just man has 5°°^“ 
second \ictory over the unjust 
remains the third round for "b»c 
WTcsllers nt the Great Games i 
Olympian Zeus, the Preserver, 

45 At banquets the third Ration 
opined to Zeus tl,e Preserver ™VJ* 
seems to impl> that 

the 01>mpic Games had “correspond nfi 
custom I lato is fond of quo* 11 c 
plirase ‘the thud (libation) to * * 
u-ner/ where his argument! culnunatc 
at 0 c third >taj;e 


a fall in this bout should be decisive 
I seem to have heard some wise man 
say that only the pleasures of mtell 
gence are entirely true and pure, all 

the others are illusory 

That should settle the matter But 

what does it mean? , 

I shall discover the meaning it >ou 
mil help me by answering my ques 
tions We speah of pain as the eon 
!r°™ of pleasure Is there not also 
a neutral state between the two, in 
which the mind feels neither pleasure 
nor pam, but is as it were at rest from 

both? 

Pl e r” mXMou find the snf- 
sucli cases 1 height of picas 

all that can be desired wllfn cn ,m 
ment comes^to an end the cessation of 

pleasure will he painful 

I suppose so rc!l u lncli we 

said he. Wtssccn 

SCnsMff' 

«be A •«* 


1 uto i. tWlVInS 

t if iliat of «Utf>inR ^ ut , , 

nrrt ...y «<.Yti <f »** 

arcnmi un ' '* 5P «»j*r *<i 
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peared to be a state of rest between 
the two So can it be right to regard 
the absence of pain as pleasant or the 
absence of enjoyment as painful? 

No, it cannot 

It follows, then, that the state of rest 
is not really either pleasant or painful, 
but only appears so in these cases by 
contrast There is no soundness m 
these appearances, by the standard of 
true pleasure they are a sort of im- 
posture 

That seems to be the conclusion 
You might be tempted, in these in 
stances to suppose that pleasure is the 
same thing as relief from pain, and 
pain the same as the cessation of pleas 
ure, but, as an instance to the con- 
trary, consider pleasures which do not 
follow on pain There are plenty of 
them, the best example is the pleasures 
of smell These occur suddenly with 
extraordinary intensity, they are not 
preceded by any pain and they leave 
no pain behind when they cease 
Quite true 

We are not to be persuaded then, 
that relief from pain is the same thing 
as pure pleasure, or cessation of pleas 
ure the same as pure pain 
No 

On the other hand, the class of 
pleasures which do involve some sort 
of relief from pain may be said to in- 
clude the great majority and the most 
mtense of all the pleasures, so called, 
which reach the mind by way of the 
body, and the same description ap 
plies to the pleasures or pams of an 
ticipation which precede them 

Yes 

Here is an analogy, to illustrate 
their nature You think of the world 
as divided into an upper region and a 
lower, with a centre between them 45 
Now if a person were transported from 
below to the centre, he would be sure 

45 A popular view, adopted for pur 
poses of illustration here, but corrected at 
Tvneaus 62 c 


to think he was mot ing ‘upwards’, and 
when lie was stationed at the centre 
and looking m the direction he had 
come from, he would imagine he was 
in the upper region, if he had never 
seen the part which is really above the 
centre And supposing he were trans- 
ported back again, he would think he 
was travelling ‘downwards/ and this 
time he would be right His mistake 
would be due to his ignorance of the 
real distinctions between the upper 
and lower regions and the centre 
Clearly 

You will not be surprised, then, if 
people whose ignorance of truth and 
reality gives thorn many unsound 
ideas, are similarly confused about 
pleasure and pain and the intermedi- 
ate state When the movement is to- 
wards a painful condition, they are 
nght in believing that the pain is real, 
but when they are passing from a state 
of pain to the neutral point, they are 
firmly convinced that they are ap 
preaching the pleasure of complete 
satisfaction In their ignorance of true 
pleasure, they are deceived by the 
contrast between pain and the absence 
of pain, just as one who had never 
seen white might be deceived by the 
contrast between black and grey 

Certainly, I should be much more 
surprised if it were not so 

Then look at it m this way As bun 
ger and thirst are states of bodily in 
anition, which can be replenished by 
food, so ignorance and unwisdom in 
the soul are an emptiness to be filled 
by gaming understanding Of the two 
sorts of nourishment, will not the more 
real yield the truer satisfaction? 

Clearly 

Which land of nourishment, then, 
has the higher claim to pure reality- 
food stuffs like bread and meat and 
dnnk, or such things as true belief, 
knowledge, reason, and in a word all 
the excellences of the mind? You may 
decide by asking yourself whether 
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something which is closely connected 
with the unchanging and immortal 
world of truth and itself shares that 
nature together with the thing m 
which it exists, has more or less reality 
than something which, like the thing 
which contains it, belongs to a world 
of mortality and perpetual change 
No doubt it is much more real 
And a higher or lower degree of 
reality goes with a greater or less 
measure of knowledge and so o 
truth 46 

Necessarily. .. 

And is there not, to speak generally, 
less of truth and reality in the things 
which serve the needs of the body 
than in those which feed the soul? 
Much less u 

And, again, less in the body itselt 
than in the soul? 

Certainly. 

And in proportion as the sustenance 
and the thing sustained by it are more 
real, the satisfaction itself is a more 
real satisfaction 

Of course 

Accordingly, if the appropriate sat- 
isfaction of natural needs constitutes 
pleasure, there will be more real en- 
joyment of true pleasure in such a 
ease, whereas in the opposite case ic 
satisfaction is not so genuine or secure 
and the pleasure is less true and trus 
worthy. 


"The text here is corrupt and much d*s 
puted With the slight change ol * ' 

at 5S5 c 12 the MS text can be jiterany 
rendered as follows 'And does the su 
stance of nn alwa> s unchanging " , 
partake nn> more of reality than of aio' 
edgc’-No -Or of tnUh*-No (In other 
w-ordi the substance of an alwa'S 
changing thing partakes of knowledge^ 
*> of troth /tut as much as it does of tv * i * 
*»> ) 4 Ji (sc Ci*ia) <X**f«* y r \* 
UcW x „) et xa l ( *rror 

And docs not ttie sulistance which par 

less of troth, also partake less of rra 

* (To partake of kno«J« C 
l*ete seems to iticin to Ik* knossat'le / 


Inevitably 

To conclude, then those who have 
no experience of wisdom and xirtue 
and spend their whole time in feasting 
and self-indulgence are all their lives, 
as it were, fluctuating downwards 
from the central point and back to it 
again, but never rise beyond it into 
the true upper region, to which thev 
have not lifted their eves Never really 
satisfied with real nourishment, the 
pleasure they taste is uncertain and 
impure Bent oser their tnbles the) 
feed like cattle with stooping heads 
and ejes fixed upon the ground, so 
they grow fat and breed and m their 
greedy struggle kick and butt one am 
other to death with horns and lioo of 
steel, became the. can ncser satisfy 
uath unreal nourishment that part of 
themselves which is itse f unreal and 
incapable of lasting satis action 

Your description of the was most 
people live is quite in the oracular 

?r& $ r.hc,rhl,„d„e,s fora 

P ' , a"' 0 d,". e 'i«undtol^so 

Take again the sat, shot. an o he 

not that lie ^ g rJ t,{, h» 

Sto lls ensq. lm 1- of sictera 

llftm rntalnrd 1 1 « »'s ' < T*’ ' v r „„ 

> * £,**»« .11 - 1 1 - “ 

fok rTk-'.'"- »'^ >• 1 m ’ ’ 
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by violence, and his ill temper by out- 
bursts of passion, without sense or rea- 
son? 

It must 

What then? May we boldly assert 
that all the desires both of the gam- 
loving and of the ambitious part of 
our nature will win the truest pleas- 
ures of which they are capable, if 
they accept the guidance of knowl- 
edge and reason and pursue only those 
pleasures which wisdom approves? 
Such pleasures will be true, because 
truth is their guide, and will also be 
proper to their nature, if it is a fact 
that a thing always finds in what is 
best for it something akin to its real 
self 

Well, that is certainly a fact 
To conclude, then, each part of the 
soul will not only do its own work and 
be just when the whole soul, with no 
inward conflict, follows the guidance 
of the wisdom loving part, but it also 
will enjoy the pleasures that are proper 
to it and the best and truest of which 
it is capable, 48 whereas if either of the 
other two parts gains the upper hand, 
besides failing to find its own proper 
pleasure, it will force the others to 
pursue a false pleasure uncongenial to 
their nature 
Yes 

Now would not these evil effects be 
most of all produced by the elements 
farthest removed from philosophy and 
reason, that is to say, from subordma 
tion to law? Such, we have seen, are 
the lustful and despotic appetites, 
whereas the orderly and kingly desires 
stand nearest to the controlling rea 
son Accordingly, the despot is at the 
farthest remove from the true pleasure 
proper to man’s nature, and his life 
is the least pleasant, in contrast with 
the king’s, who stands at the opposite 
extreme Have you any notion how 
much less pleasant it is? 

48 Not that Plato does not hold that 
lower desires should be altogether sup 
pressed or mortified 


ic of Plato 

There are, it seems, three kinds of 
pleasure, one genuine and two spun 
ous 49 The despot, in his flight from 
law and reason, goes beyond the 
bounds even of the spurious kinds, 
to surround himself with pleasures 
comparable to a bodyguard of slaves 50 
The measure of his inferiority can 
hardly be expressed, unless perhaps in 
this way. The despot, you remember, 
was at the third remove from the oli- 
garch, for the democratic man came 
between If that was right, the pleas- 
ure he enjoys will be a phantom 
three times less real than the oh 
garch’s And the oligarch himself was 
third in rank below the king, if we 
identify kingship with the rule of the 
best So the number representing the 
distance that separates this phantom 
pleasure of the despot from reality will 
be three times three, and when that 
number is squared and cubed, calcu 
lation will show bow great the interval 
becomes Conversely, you will find 
that, in respect of truth and reaht), 
the kingly life is seven hundred and 
twenty nine times the pleasanter, and 
the despot’s more painful by the same 
amount 51 

I feel quite overwhelmed by your 
estimate of the difference between the 
just and unjust man, on the score of 
pleasure and pain 

All the same, my figure is correct 
and applicable to the lives of men as 
surely as the reckoning of days and 

49 Corresponding to the three parts of 
the soul and to the king, the timocrat 
and the oligarch 

50 As described at 573 d 

51 The translation here simplifies the 
text, which is perhaps intentionally ob 
scure It is not explained why 9 is to he 
raised to the third power, 729 J A 
Stewart, Myths of Plato, 349, notes th< 
importance attached later to this number 
which is the square of 27 as well as th> 
cube of 9 Plutarch makes it the numbo 
of the Sun (de arum proc 31), wine" 
stands for Reason ( nous) in de foe in 
orbe lunae. 28 
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nights, months, and years 52 And if the 
•rood and just man is so far superior 
to the bad and un)ust m point of pleas- 
ure, there is no saying by how much 
more his life wall surpass the other s 
in grace, nobility, and virtue 
I entirely agree 

CHAFFER XXXIV (ix 588 b 592 b) 

JUSTICE, NOT INJUSTICE 
IS PROFITABLE 

S Derates now gives the final answer 
to Thrasymaclius’ contention, restated 
in Claucons opening speech at Jou n 
ff , that injustice pays when it goes 
punished The question of rex °o , 
and punishments after death expr J 
excluded at the outset, is still reserved 
for the closing myth in Chapter 

Tim chapter ends with a doubt 
whether the ideal state can ev 
founded on earth There is more V 
that, here and there, some man may 
come near to realizing the u c 
lustlce in the economy of his own 
Tloto had before him the ciompm 0 / 
Socrates himself, the one man i c 
who seemed to have found comp 
happmess in 'living t veil 

Good, said I And now tint the ar- 
gument Ins brought us to tins p • 
let os recall something tint * 

it the outset, namcH, »f 1 rcm r . i i c 
anght, tint wrongdoing is P ro 1 . 
’'hen a man is complctcl) unji 
has a reputation for justice 


i rcpuiaiion iui »■ — 

“According to Crnsotim.s * *<• n “' r 
iS-lt) (Dirk Kranr. Von 5 ' * r~' ,, 

btliagort in l’lnlntam rocVonnl oOVJ 

fay* (ao<l pres, .audit) the same nomb^ 
’f nlghti) to the jMf. nn< * - . 

ThU nm explain \Uy* 

Hr liatl also n Rrr.it >cir of l^wrrn 
Thfnr immetiol rorrr« politico irr ,o 

macTortwin amt inictocmm " nJ 

tail l) n tannot !.»«■ >«■» ">" r 
'ct>\r to J Jato 


Yes, that position was stated 
Well, we are now agreed about the 
real meaning and consequences of do 
mg wrong as well as of doing right, 
and the time has come to point out 
to anyone who maintains that P°T° 
what his statement implies We mas 
do so by likening the sou to one of 
those manv fabulous monsters said to 
have existed long ago, such as the 
Chimaera or Scylla or Ccrbcrus wh.ch 
combined the forms of > several crea 

Sere'S a muUifanous and mans- 

ZoT out Tf xuelf and transform a. 

™That would tax the stall of a sculp 
torTbut luckily the stuff of imagination 
,s easier to mould than wax 

T W on ^ Tli c°ma n hcactadlKnst ,s 

?o n tr.aS;:.hyk»d; !;: .. : 

S-f^eUkenc^-o, 

tnre, a human being 

S1\S tint IO nothing 

wrongdoing h , Tin* sun 

Shall tell him tint .1 
P h To Iced up a"' 1 strengthen th< 

pl)S to 'Trast and «» tint lieta'lgs 

composite s|anr ,),e man till 

t„ 1,on ,1 lint the other two 
l,c is so eider ,|, r) „,l| am! 

„n drag IjT 1 hie topetl er 

' ,r V' ,i ,1 o «H trml t.ossnt. P 
and »u' . ... ri , ,«V*r r»*» 

"‘It ,lw ' TT's'l-le hnaa a"’”' 

lrr> me' 
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and letting him take the many-headed 
beast under his care and tame its wild- 
ness, like the gardener who trains his 
cherished plants while he checks the 
growth of weeds He should enlist the 
lion as his ally, and, caring for all alike, 
should foster their growth by first 
reconciling them to one another and 
to himself 

Yes, such are the implications when 
justice or injustice is commended 
From every point of view, then, 
whether of pleasure or reputation or 
advantage, one who praises justice 
speaks the truth, he who disparages it 
does not know what it is that he idly 
condemns 

I agree, he has no conception 
But his error is not wilful, so let us 
reason with him gently We will ask 
him on what grounds conduct has 
come to be approved or disapproved 
by law and custom Is it not according 
as conduct tends to subdue the brutish 
arts of our nature to the human— per 
aps I should rather say to the divine 
in us— or to enslave our humanity to 
the savagery of the beast' 5 Will he 
agree? 

Yes, if he has any regard for my 
opinion 

On that showing then can it profit 
a man to take money unjustly, if he is 
thereby enslaving the best part of his 
nature to the vilest? No amount of 
money could make it worth his while 
to sell a son or daughter as slaves into 
the hands of cruel and evil men, and 
when it is a matter of ruthlessly sub 
jugating all that is most godlike in 
himself to whatsoever is most ungodly 
and despicable, is not the wretch tak- 
ing a bribe far more disastrous than 
the necklace Enphyle took as the price 
of her husband s life? 63 

53 Enphjle was bribed with a necklace 
by Pol>nices to persuade her husband the 
seer Amphiaraos, to become one of the 
seven champions who made war on 
Thebes and of whom all but one lost their 
lues 


Far more, said Glaucon, if I may an- 
swer on his behalf 

You will agree, too, with the reasons 
why certain faults have always been 
condemned profligacy, because it 
gives too much license to the multi- 
form monster, self-will and ill temper, 
when the lion and serpent 54 part of us 
is strengthened till its sinews are over- 
strung luxury and effeminacy, be* 
cause they relax those sinews till the 
heart grows faint, flattery and mean- 
ness, in that the heart’s high spirit is 
subordinated to the turbulent beast, 
and for the sake of money to gratify 
the creature’s insatiable greed the lion 
is browbeaten and schooled from 
youth up to become an ape Why, 
again, is mechanical toil discredited 
as debasing? Is it not simply when 
the highest thing in a man’s nature is 
naturally so weak that it cannot con 
trol the animal parts but can only 
learn how to pamper them? 

I suppose so 

Then, if we say that people of this 
sort ought to be subject to the highest 
type of man, we intend that the sub 
ject should be governed, not, as Thra- 
svmachus thought, to his own detn 
ment, but on the same principle as 
his superior, who jS himself governed 
by the divine element within him h 
is better for eveiyone, we believe, to 
be subject to a power of godlike wis 
dom residing within himself, or, rail 
ing that, imposed from without, w 
order that all of us, being under one 
guidance, may be so far as possible 
equal and united This, moreover, is 
plainly the intention of the law in lend 
mg its support to every member of the 
community, and also of the govern 
ment of children, for we allow them 
to go free only when we have estab- 
lished m each one of them as it were 
a constitutional ruler, whom we have 
trained to take over the guardianship 

54 The serpent, perhaps a symbol of 
cunning occurs here only (if the text is 
sound) 
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from the same principle in oursehes 
True. 

On what ground, then, can we sa> 
that it is profitable for a man to be un- 
just or self-indulgent or to do anv dis- 
graceful act which will make him a 
worse man, though he may gain n^mej 
and power? Or how can it profit the 
wrongdoer to escape detection an 
punishment? He will only grow s 1 
worse, whereas if he is found ou, 
chastisement will tame the ru e in 
him and lay it to rest, while the gen- 
tler part is set free, and thus the entir 
soul, restored to its native soundness, 
will gain, in the temperance and ngm- 
eousness which wisdom brings, a con 
dition more precious than the str f en S 
and beauty which health brings 0 
body, in proportion as the sou 1 
surpasses the body in worth o 

Q nd the man of understanding will 
bend all his powers through hfe, pnz 
ing in the first place those s 
onlv which will fashion these , 
in his soul, and, so far from a a 
mg the care of his bodilv con t ‘ ^ 

the irrational pleasures of t 
and setting his face in that dir » 
he will not even make health n 
object Health, strength and beauty 
he will value only in so far as 
bring soundness of mind, and yo 
find him keeping his todily ™ Jt _ 
tune always for the sake of tl 
mg concord in the soul 

Yes, if he is to have true music 
him 


And in the matter °f acc l u, "" g 
wealth he will order his life m ^ ^ 
mony with the same purpose 
not be carried away b> the vu ga 
tion of happiness into heaping 1 P ‘ 
unbounded store which wou 
him endless troubles Rather, in * 
ing to or spending bis substan » 


will to the best of his power, be 
guided by watchful care that neither 
\\ant nor abundance may unsettle the 
constitution set up m his soul Again 
in accepting power and honours he 
will keep the same end in wew, ready 
to enjoy any position in public or pri- 
vate bfe which he thinks mil make 
a better man, and avoiding any 
that would break down the established 
order within him 

Then if that is his chief concern, 
he mU have no wish to take part in 

^“indeed he will, m the politics of his 

r 

some miraculous chance should come 
“^understand, said Glaucon you 

mean th.s commonwealth we^hme 

co e urse f ,°™r T think .. nowhere exists 

0 n ^rirepUed,butperhapstl.ere f is 

^SrJerto seed and peeing 

^monweSS - "hose politics he 

““■J^ect^u are right 

MSible order ( n C ‘ t h e heixen’) and in 

(sometimes caUcd^ erfy Wi vhlcl , 

particular of U wrong and mam 

presen es the j the dll , n c order 

tests though rmpert,” ^ , 0 reproduce 
which the [’’“/ft cf the account of 
himself (50 “ r , nrdian s in hi"' x " 
tl,e Astronomer Cinra a Christian 

965 IT ) TI : f ';“ d s „- or oV.hcl,n C don, 

associations of 1 ease t cd both 

on^-^^thefacaotthe 
Cit> oi God 



Aristotle (384-323 B.C.l 


Anstotle was born in Stagira, Thrace, the son of the court physician to 
Amnytas II, King of Macedonia, father of Philip the Great At the age ot 1 , 
Anstotle came to the Academy m Athens where he remained as a student o 
Plato for twenty years, until the latter's death in 348 7 B c Following this, he 
traveled, doing research work and occasionally teaching In 343-2, he became 
tutor to the thirteen year-old Alexander (later Alexander the Great) . The 
instruction lasted about three years, until Alexander became of age and was 
appointed regent for his father, Philip There is little or no reason to suppose 
that Aristotle s relation to Alexander had any effect upon the conqueror s char- 
acter or policies It was not until 335-4 that Aristotle returned to Athens For 
twelve years after his return, Aristotle devoted himself to the establishment 
of his school, the Lyceum, in which a remarkable program of investigation and 
instruction was carried forward in almost every field of inquiry. During this 
penod Aristotle wrote voluminously Unfortunately none of his published writ- 
ings remain, hut the evidence indicates that they were, following Plato, m the 
dialogue form His extant writings have been regarded generally as lecture 
notes, probably worked up in consultation with, or edited by, his advanced 
students In 323 at the death of Alexander the Great, the Athenians rebelled 
against the Macedonians Because of his association with Alexander, Aristotle 
was under fire A charge of impiety was brought against him, but he fled 
Athens lest, as he is alleged to have said, Athens sin twice against philosophy 
The Ni comachean Ethtcs, from which the material below is taken, is one of 
three ethical treatises that remain, it is of unquestioned authenticity The 
Afagno Moraha is most probably spurious and bears the mark of much later 
composition during the third or the second century b c The Eudemian Ethics 
has often been regarded as the work of Aristotle’s pupil Eudemus, but it is 
possible that both the Eudemian and the Nicomachean Ethics are editions, by 
Eudemus and Nicomachus respectively, of two distinct courses given by Aris 
totle In any case the Nicomachean Ethics is to be considered as the first part 
of a treatise of which the Politics is the concluding section 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 1 
BOOK I 

The Good for Man 

1 Every art and every inquiry, and 

1 From Anstotle s The Nicomachean 
Ethics translated by W D Ross with the 
permission of The Clarendon Press, Ox 
ford Footnotes are by the translator 


similarly every action and pursuit, is 
thought to aim at some good, and 
for this reason the good has rightly 
been declared 2 to be that at which all 
things aim But a certain difference 
is found among ends, some are activi- 
ties, others are products apart from 
the activities that produce them 

2 Perhaps by Eudoxus 
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Where there are ends apart from the 
actions, it is the nature of the prod- 
ucts to he better than the activities 
Now, as there are many actions, arts, 
and sciences, their ends also are many, 
the end of the medical art is health, 
that of shipbuilding a vessel, that ot 
strategy victory, that of economics 
wealth But where such arts fall under 
a single capacity— as bndlemaking an 
the other arts concerned with tne 
equipment of horses fall under t e ar 
of riding, and this and e\exy mi i ar) 
action under strategy, in the same \vas 
other arts fall under yet others-m all 
of these the ends of the master arts are 
to be preferred to all the subordinate 
ends, for it is for the sake of the on ^ e 
that the latter are pursued It makes 
no difference whether the activi le 
themselves are the ends of the actio , 
or something else apart from t e a 
tivities, as in the case of the science 
just mentioned. 

2 If, then, there is some end of the 
things we do, which we desire tor 1 ^ 
own sake (everything else bemg e 
sired for the sake of this) , and if we 
not choose evervthmg for the sa e o 
something else (for at that rate , 
process would go on to infinity, so a 
our desire would be empty and val ”/ ’ 
clearly this must be the good and tne 
chief good Will not the knowledge oi 
it, then, have a great influence on 1 e 
Shall we not, like archers who have 
a mark to aim at, be more likely to 
upon what is right? If so, we must try. 
ui outline at least to determine w a 
it is, and of which of the sciences or 

capacities it is the object It ' vol | 
seem to belong to the most authori a 
ti\e art and that which is most tru y 
the master art And politics apP e ^ r ^ 
to be of this nature, for it is this that 
ordains which of the sciences shouia 
he studied in a state, and which eac 
class of citizens should learn and up 
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to what point they should learn them, 
and we see even the most highly es 
teemed of capacities to fall under this, 
eg strategy, economics, rhetoric 
now, since politics uses the rest of the 
sciences, and since, again, it legislates 
as to what we are to do and what we 
are to abstain from the end of this 
science must include those of the 
others, so that this end must be i the 
good for man For even if the end is 
the same for a single man and for a 
state that of the state seems at all 
events something greater and more 
complete whether to attain or to pre 
serve though it is worth while to at- 
tain the end merely for one man, it is 
finer and more godlike to attain it or 
. nat]0 n or for city states These, then, 
re the ends at which our inquiry 
aims, since it is political science, in one 
sense of that term 

3 Our discussion will be adequate 

,ect matter admits of. « a „ d|S 
not to be sough ;l1 | t j, e pro d 

cussions any mor h ^ ^ and ]M , 

ucts of th ® C I „ nl , t]ca i science mves 
actions, which p vane ty and 

pga.es, admit of ■>»<* q tlie , 

flUCtU te thought to exist only by con 
may he thougn ^ An d good: 


maybeth „dnm by nature And goods 
ventton, and ^ fluctuat ion be- 

also give nse ^ t0 m any peo- 

cause they bnng men have been 
^^bvtason I of their wealth, and 
undone by n „ ieir courage %Ve 

others by , in S peakmg of 

must be content, ^ prcmisc , 

such subjects roughly and m 

to indicate *h Ung about things 

outline, and ■ * (he ^ 05t part true 

which are ° > f ,h e same kind 

an d with P reml! '“ , hat arc „o better 

In the same ^, a , cmcn t he recent'! 

tott Remark of an educa.cd man 
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to look for precision in each class of 
things just so far as the nature of the 
subject admits, it is evidently equally 
foolish to accept probable reasoning 
from a mathematician and to demand 
from a rhetorician scientific proofs 
Now each man judges well the 
things he knows, and of these he is a 
good judge And so the man who has 
been educated in a subject is a good 
judge of that subject, and the man 
who has received an all round educa- 
tion is a good judge in general Hence 
a young man is not a proper hearer of 
lectures on political science, for he is 
inexperienced in the actions that occur 
in life, but its discussions start from 
these and are about these, and, fur- 
ther, since he tends to follow his pas- 
sions his study will be vain and un- 
profitable, because the end aimed at 
is not knowledge but action And it 
makes no difference whether he is 
young in years or youthful in charac- 
ter, the defect does not depend on 
time, but on his living, and pursuing 
each successive object, as passion di 
rects For to such persons, as to the 
incontinent, knowledge brings no 
profit, but to those who desire and 
ict in accordance with a rational pnn 
ciple knowledge about such matters 
will be of great benefit 

These remarks about the student, 
the sort of treatment to be expected^ 
and the purpose of the inquiry, may 
be taken as our preface 

4 Let us resume our inquiry and 
state, in view of the fact that all knowl- 
edge and every pursuit aims at some 
good, what it is that we say political 
science aims at and what is the highest 
of all goods achiev able b\ action Ver- 
bally there is very general agreement, 
for both the general run of men and 
people of superior refinement sa> that 
it is happiness, and identify living well 
and doing well with being happy, but 
with regard to what happiness is they 


differ, and the many do not give the 
same account as the wise For the 
former think it is some plain and obvi- 
ous thing like pleasure, wealth, or 
honour, they differ, however, from 
one another— and often even the same 
man identifies it with different things, 
with health when he is ill, with wealth 
when he is poor, but, conscious of 
their ignorance, they admire those 
who proclaim some great ideal that is 
above their comprehension Now 
some 3 thought that apart from these 
many goods there is another which is 
self subsistent and causes the goodness 
of all these as well To examine all the 
opinions that have been held were 
perhaps somewhat fruitless, enough to 
examine those that are most prevalent 
or that seem to be arguable 

Let us not fail to notice, however, 
that there is a difference between ar- 
guments from and those to the first 
principles For Plato, too, was right 
in raising this question and asking, as 
he used to do, ‘are we on the way from 
or to the first principles? 4 There is a 
difference, as there is in a race course 
between the course from the judges to 
the turning point and the way back 
For, while we must begin with what is 
known, things are objects of knowl 
edge in two senses— some to us, some 
without qualification Presumably, 
then, we must begin with things 
known to us Hence any one who is 
to listen intelligently to lectures about 
what is noble and just and, generally, 
about the subjects of political science 
must have been brought up m good 
habits For the fact is the starting- 
point, and if this is sufficiently plain 
to him, he will not at the start need the 
reason as well, and the man who has 
been well brought up has or can easilj 
get starting points And as for him 
who neither has nor can get them, le* 
him hear the words of Hesiod. 


The Platonic School 
Cf Rep 511 B 
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Far best is he who knows all things 
himself, , 

Good, he that hearkens when men counsel 
right, , , 

But he who neither knows, nor lays to 
heart , 

Another’s wisdom, is a useless wig 

5 Let us, however, resume our dis- 
cussion from the point at which we 
digressed To judge from the lives 
that men lead, most men, and men ot 
the most vulgar type, seem (not with 
out some ground) to identify > 

or happiness, with pleasure which is 
the reason why they love the life ot 
enjoyment For there are, we ma> say, 
three prominent types of life— that jus 
mentioned, the political, and t nr y 
the contemplative life Now the mass 
of mankind are evidently quite slavish 
in their tastes, preferring a life suitable 
to beasts, but they get some groun 
for their view from the fact that mam 
of those in high places share the as es 

of Sardanapallus A consideration o 
the prominent types of life shows ia 
people of superior refinement ana o 
active disposition identify happiness 
with honour, for this is, roughly spea 
ing, the end of the political life u 
it seems too superficial to be W "*V 
are looking for, since it is thoug 
depend on those who bestow honour 
rather than on him who receives 1 , 
hut the good we divine to be som 
thing proper to a min and not eisi . 
taken from him Further, men 
to pursue honour in order that e ) 
may be assured of their goodness, a 
least it is by men of practical wisdom 
that they seek to be honoured, ana 

among those who know them, an oi 
the ground of their virtue, clearly, 
then, according to them, at any' n e, 
virtue is better And perhaps one 
might even suppose this to be, ra e 
thin honour, the end of the po 1 1 
life But even tins appears somewim 
incomplete, for possession of vi u 
seems actually compatible with being 
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asleep, or with lifelong inactivity, and, 
further, with the greatest sufferings 
and misfortunes, hut a man who was 
living so no one would call happy, 
unless he were maintaining a thesis at 
all costs But enough of this, for the 
subject has been sufficiently treated 
even in the current discussions Third 
comes the contemplative life, which 

we shall consider later 

The hfe of moneymaking is one 
undertaken under compulsion, and 

wealth is evidently not the good we 
are seeking, for it is merel) useful and 
for the sake of something else And 
so one might rather take ‘he afore 
named objects to be ends, for the) are 

subject, then 


R We had perhaps better consider 

,t would perhaps be thougni 

ter. indeed to be ourAdv, fort ^ ^ 

of mainta,nl " g hcs us closelv espe- 
5tr ° V Z fe are philosophers or lovers 
call) as we a 1 bot h ore dear, 
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could not be a common Idea set over 
all these goods Further, since good’ 
has as many senses as ‘being’ (for it 
is predicated both in the category of 
substance, as of God and of reason, 
and in quality, l e of the virtues, and 
in quantity, i e of that which is mod- 
erate, and in relation, 1 e of the use- 
ful, and in time, l e of the right op- 
portunity, and in place 1 e of the 
right locality and the like), clearly it 
cannot be something universally pres- 
ent m all cases and single, for then it 
could not have been predicated m all 
the categories but in one only Fur- 
ther, since of the things answering to 
one Idea there is one science, there 
would have been one science of all the 
goods, but as it is there are many sci- 
ences even of the things that fall under 
one category, e g of opportunity, 
for opportunity in war is studied by 
strategics and in disease by medicine, 
and the moderate in food is studied by 
medicine and in exercise by the sci- 
ence of gymnastics And one might 
ask the question, what in the world 
they mean by ‘a thing itself,’ if (as is 
the case) in ‘man himself and in a 
particular man the account of man is 
one and the same For in so far as 
they are man, they will in no respect 
differ, and if this is so, neither will 
good itself and particular goods, m 
so far as they are good But again it 
\m 11 not be good any the more for be- 
ing eternal, since that which lasts long 
is no whiter than that which perishes 
in a day The Pythagoreans seem to 
give a more plausible account of the 
good, when they place the one m the 
column of goods, and it is they that 
Speusippus seems to have followed 
But let us discuss these matters else- 
where, an objection to what we have 
said, however, may be discerned m the 
fact that the Platonists have not been 
speaking about all goods, and that the 
goods that are pursued and loved for 
themselves are called good by refer 


ence to a single Form, while those 
which tend to produce or to preserve 
these somehow or to prevent their 
contraries are called so by reference to 
these, and in a secondary sense 
Clearly, then, goods must be spoken 
of m two ways, and some must be 
good in themselves, the others by rea- 
son of these Let us separate, then, 
things good in themselves from things 
useful, and consider whether the for 
mer are called good by reference to a 
single Idea What sort of goods would 
one call good in themselves? Is it those 
that are pursued even when isolated 
from others, such as intelligence, 
sight, and certain pleasures and hon 
ours? Certainly, if we pursue these 
also for the sake of something else, 
yet one would place them among 
things good in themselves Or is noth- 
ing other than the Idea of good good 
in itself? In that case the Form will be 
empty But if the things we have 
named are also things good m them 
selves, the account of the good will 
have to appear as something identical 
in them all, as that of whiteness is 
identical in snow and in white lead 
But of honour, wisdom, and pleasure, 
just m respect of their goodness, the 
accounts are distinct and diverse The 
good, therefore, is not some common 
element answering to one Idea 

But what then do we mean by the 
good' 1 It is surely not like the things 
that only chance to have the same 
name Are goods one, then, by being 
denved from one good or by all con 
tnbuting to one good, or are they 
rather one by analogy? Certainly as 
sight is in the body, so is reason in the 
soul, and so on m other cases But 
perhaps these subjects had better be 
dismissed for the present, for perfect 
precision about them would be more 
appropriate to another branch of phi" 
losophys And similarly with regard 
to the Idea, even if there is some one 
5 Cf Met iv 2 
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good which is universally predicate 
of goods or is capable of separate and 
independent existence, clearly it could 
not be achieved or attained by man 
but we are now seeking something a - 
tamable Perhaps, however, some one 
might think it worth while to recog 
nize this with a view to the goods that 
are attainable and achievable, or a\ 
mg this as a sort of pattern we shall 
know better the goods that are good 
for us, and if we know them shall at- 
tain them This argument has some 
plausibility, but seems to clash with 
the procedure of the sciences, or a 
of these, though they aim at some good 
and seek to supply the deficiency 
it, leave on one side the knowledge 
of the good Yet that all the expo 
nents of the arts should be ignoran > 
and should not even seek, so great an 
aid is not probable It is hard, 00 * 
see how a weaver or a carpenter ' 
be benefited in regard to his own era 
by knowing this ‘good itself, or 
the man who has viewed the Idea 1 
self will be a better doctor or general 
thereby. For a doctor seems no e 
to study health in this way, but tne 
health of man, or perhaps rather 
health of a particular man, it is in 
viduals that he is healing But enoug 
of these topics 

7 Let us again return to the good 
we are seeking, and ask what 1 
be It seems different xn different ac- 
tions and arts, it is different in me 
cine, m strategy, and in the other a 
likewise What then is the goo 
each? Surely that for whose sawe 
everything else is done In medicin 
this is health, in strategy victory, m 
architecture a house, m any o 
sphere something else, and m t 
action and pursuit the end, for 1 * 
the sake of this th 
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the sake of this that all men d ° wna 
ever else they do Therefore, u . 
»s an end for aU that we do, this wn 
be the good achievable by action, 
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if there are more than one, these will 
be the goods achievable by action 
So the argument has by a different 
course reached the same point, but we 
must try to state this even more 
clearly Since there are evidently more 
than one end, and we choose some of 
these (e g wealth, flutes, and in gen- 
eral instruments) for the sake of some 

sswa-sS 

, what we are seeking Now we call 

worthTof for the Sake ° E S °7e- 
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eral tor his friends and fellow citizens, 
since man is bom for citizenship But 
some limit must be set to this for if 
we extend our requirement to ances- 
tors and descendants and friends* 
friends we are in for an infinite senes 
Let us examine this question, however, 
on another occasion, the self sufficient 
we now define as that which when iso- 
lated makes life desirable and lacking 
in nothing, and such we think happi- 
ness to be, and further we think it 
most desirable of all things, without 
being counted as one good thing 
among others— if it were so counted 
it would clearly be made more desir 
able by the addition of even the least 
of goods, for that which is added 
becomes an excess of goods, and of 
goods the greater is always more de 
suable Happiness, then, is something 
final and self sufficient, and is the end 
of action 

Presumably, however, to say that 
happiness is the chief good seems a 
platitude, and a clearer account of 
what it is is still desired This might 
perhaps be given, if we could first as 
certain the function of man For just 
as for a flute player, a sculptor, or any 
artist, and, in general, for all things 
that have a function or activity, the 
good and the 'well* is thought to reside 
in the function, so would it seem to be 
for man, if he has a function Have 
the carpenter, then, and the tanner 
certain functions or activities, and has 
man none? Is he bom without a func 
tion? Or as eye, hand, foot, and m 
general each of the parts evidently has 
a function, may one lay it down that 
man similarly has a function apart 
from all these? What then can this 
be? Life seems to be common even 
to plants, but we are seeking what is 
peculiar to man Let us exclude, there- 
fore, the life of nutrition and growth 
Next there would be a life of percep 
tion, but tf also seems to be common 
e\en to the horse, the ox, and every 


animal There remains, then, an active 
life of the element that has a rational 
principle, of this, one part has such 
a principle m the sense of being obe- 
dient to one, the other in the sense of 
possessing one and exercising thought^ 
And, as ‘life of the rational element* 
also has two meanings, we must state 
that life in the sense of activity is what 
we mean, for this seems to be the more 
proper sense of the term Now if the 
function of man is an activity of soul 
which follows or implies a rational 
principle, and if we say ‘a so and so 
and ‘a good so-and so’ have a function 
which is the same in kind, e g a lyre- 
player and a good lyre-player, and so 
without qualification in all cases, emi 
nence in respect of goodness being 
added to the name of the function (for 
the function of a lyre player is to play 
the lyre, and that of a good lyre player 
is to do so well) if this is the case, 
[and we state the function of man to 
be a certain kind of life, and this to 
be an activity or actions of the soul 
implying a rational principle, and the 
function of a good man to be the good 
and noble performance of these, and 
if any action is well performed when 
it is performed in accordance with the 
appropriate excellence if this is the 
case ] human good turns out to be 
activity of soul in accordance with 
virtue, and if there are more than one 
virtue, in accordance with the best and 
most complete 

But we must add ‘in a complete life 
For one swallow does not make a sum 
mer, nor does one day, and so too one 
day, or a short time, does not make a 
man blessed and happy 

Let this serve as an outline of the 
good, for we must presumably first 
sketch it roughly, and then later fill 
m the details But it would seem that 
any one is capable of carrying on and 
articulating what has once been well 
outlined, and that time is a good dis 
coverer or partner in such a work, to 
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which facts the advances of the arts 
are due, for any one can add what is 
lacking And we must also remember 
what has been said before, and not 
look for precision in all things alike, 
but in each class of things such pre- 
cision as accords with the subject- 
matter, and so much as is appropriate 
to the inquiry For a carpenter and a 
geometer investigate the right angle 
m different wa>s, the former does so 
in so far as the right angle is useful 
for Ins work, while the latter inquires 
what it is or what sort of thing it B, 
for he is a spectator of the truth we 
must act in the same wav, then, in all 
other matters as well, that our main 
task may not be subordinated to minor 
questions Nor must vve deman ® 
cause in all matters alike, it is enoug 
in some cases that the jact be we e 
tablished, as in the case of the hrsc 
principles, the fact is the P rirn f ir ^ 
thing or first principle Now o rs 
principles we see some by indue ion, 
some by perception, some by a cer a 
habituation, and others too m o e 
ways But each set of principles we 
must try to investigate m the na ra 
way, and we must take pains tosa 
them definitely, since they “ aV< L 
great influence on what follows 
the beginning is thought to be mo *_ 
than half of the whole, and many 
the questions we ask are cleare up 
bv it 

8 We must consider it, however, in 
the light not only of our conclusion 
and our premisses but also of what 1 * 
commonly said about it, for wi ‘ 
true view all the data harmonize, 
with a false one the facts soon c as 
Now goods have been divided m 
three classes,® and some are desen 
as external, others as relating to so 
or to body, we call those that re a e 
soul most properly and truly g°° » 
6 PI Euthyd 279 AB, Phil 48 E. La,LS • 
743 e 
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and physical actions and activities we 
class as relating to soul Therefore our 
account must be sound, at least ac- 
cording to this view, which is an old 
one and agreed on by philosopher 
It ,s correct also in that we identify the 
end w ith certain actions and actmties, 
for thus it falls among goods of the 
soul and not among external goods 
Another belief which harmonizes with 
our account is that the happy man 

hies well and does well, for we have 

practically defined 1»PP“» “ 

Of good hfe and good action The 
characteristics that are looked for m 
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eral for his friends and fellow citizens, 
since man is bom for citizenship But 
some limit must be set to this, for if 
we extend our requirement to ances- 
tors and descendants and friends’ 
friends we are in for an infinite senes 
Let us examine this question, however, 
on another occasion, the self sufficient 
we now define as that which when iso 
lated makes life desirable and lacking 
in nothing, and such we think happi- 
ness to be, and further we think it 
most desirable of all things, without 
being counted as one good thing 
among others— if it were so counted 
it would clearly be made more desir- 
able by the addition of even the least 
of goods, for that which is added 
becomes an excess of goods, and of 
goods the greater is always more de- 
sirable Happiness, then, is something 
final and self sufficient, and is the end 
of action 

Presumably, however, to say that 
happiness is the chief good seems a 
platitude, and a clearer account of 
what it is is still desired This might 
perhaps be given, if we could first as- 
certain the function of man For just 
as for a flute player, a sculptor, or any 
artist, and, in general, for all things 
that have a function or activity, the 
good and the ‘well is thought to reside 
m the function, so would it seem to be 
for man, if he has a function Have 
the carpenter, then, and the tanner 
certain functions or activities, and has 
man none 9 Is he bom without a func 
tion? Or as eye hand, foot, and in 
general each of the parts evidently has 
a function, may one lay it down that 
man similarly has a function apart 
from all these 9 What then can this 
be Life seems to be common even 
to plants, but we are seeking what is 
peculiar to man Let us exclude, there- 
fore, the life of nutrition and growth 
Next there would be a life of percep- 
tion, but 1 1 also seems to be common 
even to the horse, the ox, and every 


animal There remains, then, an active 
hfe of the element that has a rational 
principle, of this, one part has such 
a principle in the sense of being obe- 
dient to one, the other in the sense of 
possessing one and exercising thought^ 
And, as ‘life of the rational element 
also has two meanings, we must state 
that life in the sense of activity is what 
we mean, for this seems to be the more 
proper sense of the term Now if the 
function of man is an activity of soul 
which follows or implies a rational 
principle, and if we say ‘a so and so 
and ‘a good so and so’ have a function 
which is the same in kind, e g a lyre- 
player and a good lyre player, and so 
without qualification in all cases, emi- 
nence in respect of goodness being 
added to the name of the function (for 
the function of a lyre player is to play 
the lyre, and that of a good lyre player 
is to do so well) if this is the case, 
[and we state the function of man to 
be a certain kind of hfe, and this to 
be an activity or actions of the soul 
implying a rational principle, and the 
function of a good man to be the good 
and noble performance of these, and 
if any action is well performed when 
it is performed in accordance with the 
appropriate excellence if this is the 
case ] human good turns out to be 
activity of soul in accordance with 
virtue, and if there are more than one 
virtue, in accordance with the best and 
most complete , 

But we must add ‘in a complete u‘ e 
For one swallow does not make a sum 
mer, nor does one day, and so too one 
day, or a short time, does not make a 
man blessed and happy 

Let this serve as an ouMine of the 
good, for we must presumably fits* 
sketch it roughly, and then later nl 
in the details But it would seem that 
any one is capable of carrying on and 
articulating what has once been well 
outlined, and that time is a good dis 
coverer or partner in such a work, to 
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reasonable that the facts should be so, 
since everything that depends on the 
action of nature is by nature as good 
as it can be, and similarly everything 
that depends on art or any rational 
cause, and especially if it depends on 
the best of all causes To entrust to 
chance what is greatest and most noble 
would be a very defective arrange 
ment 

The answer to the question we are 
asking is plain also from the definition 
of happiness, for it has been said to be 
a virtuous activity of soul, of a certain 
kind Of the remaining goods, some 
must necessarily pre exist as con 
tions of happiness, and others are nat- 
urally co operative and useful as in- 
struments And this will be found to 
agree with what we said at the outse , 
for we stated the end of political sci- 
ence to be the best end, and politica 
science spends most of its pains on 
making the citizens to be of a certain 
character, viz good and capable o 
noble acts „ 

It is natural, then, that we call 
neither ox nor horse nor any other o 
the animals happy, for none or them 
is capable of sharing m such activi y 
For this reason also a boy is not happy* 
for he is not yet capable of such acts, 
owing to his age, and boys who are 
called happy are being congratulate 
by reason of the hopes we have tor 
hem For there is required, as we 
aid, not only complete virtue but a so 
a complete life, since many changes 
occur in life, and all manner o 
chances, and the most prosperous may 
fall into great misfortunes in old age, 
as is told of Priam in the Trojan Cycle, 
and one who has experienced such 

chances and has ended wretchedly no 
one calls happy 

10 Must no one at all, then, be 
called happy while he lives, must w e 
as Solon says, see the end? Even it '' c 
are to lay down tins doctnne, is it also 


the case that a man is happy when he 
is dead? Or is not this quite absurd 
especially for us who say that happi 
ness is an activity? But if we do not 
call the dead man happy, and if Solon 
does not mean tins, but that one can 
then safely call a man blessed as being 
at hst be>ond evils and misfortunes, 
this also affords matter for discussion, 
for both evil and good are thought to 
exist for a dead man, as much as tor 
one who is alive but not aware of 
them, e g honours and dishonours 
and the good or bad fortunes of chil 
dren and in general of descendant 
And this also presents a problem, tor 
though a man has lived happily up 'to 
old age and has had a death worthy 
of his life, many reverses may befall 
his descendants-some of them ma> 

be good and attain the life they de- 
serve, while with others the opposite 
case and clearly too the 
degrees of relationship between them 
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who act win, and rightly win, the 
noble and good things in life 

Their life is also in itself pleasant 
For pleasure is a state of soul, and to 
each man that which he is said to he 
a lover of is pleasant, e g not only is 
a horse pleasant to the lover of horses, 
and a spectacle to the lover of sights, 
but also m the same way just acts are 
pleasant to the lover of justice and in 
general virtuous acts to the lover of 
virtue Now for most men their pleas 
ures are m conflict with one another 
because these are not by nature pleas 
ant, but the lovers of what is noble 
find pleasant the things that are by 
nature pleasant, and virtuous actions 
are such, so that these are pleasant for 
such men as well as in their own na 
ture Their life, therefore, has no fur- 
ther need of pleasure as a sort of ad- 
ventitious charm, but has its pleasure 
m itself For, besides what we have 
said, the man who does not rejoice 
in noble actions is not even good, since 
no one would call a man just who did 
not enjoy acting justly, nor any man 
liberal who did not enjoy liberal ac- 
tions, and similarly in all other cases 
If this is so, virtuous actions must be 
in themselves pleasant But they are 
also good and noble, and have each of 
these attributes in the highest degree 
since the good man judges well about 
these attributes, his judgement is such 
as we have described 7 Happiness 
then is the best, noblest, and most 
pleasant thing m the world, and these 
attributes are not severed as m the 
inscription at Delos- 

Most noble is that which is justest, and 
best is health 

But pleasantest is it to win what we 
love 

For all these properties belong to the 
best activities, and these, or one— the 

T I e , he judges that virtuous actions 
are good and noble in the highest degree 


best-of these, we identify with happi- 

Yet evidently, as we said, it needs 
the external goods as well, for it is 
impossible, or not easy, to do noble 
acts without the proper equipment 
In many actions we use friends and 
riches and political power as instru 
ments, and there are some things the 
lack of which takes the lustre from 
happiness, as good birth, goodly chil- 
dren, beauty, for the man who is very 
ugly in appearance or ill bom or soli- 
tary and childless is not very likely to 
be happy, and perhaps a man wou d 
be still less likely if be had thoroughly 
bad children or friends or had lost 
good children or friends by death As 
we said, then, happiness seems to need 
this sort of prosperity in addition, tor 
which reason some identify happiness 
with good fortune, though others iden 
tify it with virtue 

9 For this reason also the question 
is asked, whether happiness is to e 
acquired by learning or by habituation 
or some other sort of training, or comes 
in virtue of some divine providence or 
again by chance Now if there is any 
gift of the gods to men, it is reasona e 
that happiness should be god 8 lV ® n 
and most surely god given of al , ” . 
man things inasmuch as it is the bes 
But this question would perhaps 
more appropriate to another inquiry, 
happiness seems however, even i j 
is not god sent but comes as a reSU 
of virtue and some process of learning 
or traming to be among the most go 
like things, for that which is the pn 
and end of virtue seems to be the e 
thing in the world, and something g° 
like and blessed 

It will also on this view be very g ea 
erally shared, for all who are n 
maimed as regards their potentia i y 
for virtue may win it by a certain J* 
of study and care But if it is be 
to be happy thus than by chance, i 
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very unfriendly doctrine, and one op 
posed to the opinions men hold, but 
since the events that happen are nu 
merous and admit of all sorts of differ- 
ence, and some come more near to us 
and others less so, it seems a long- 
nay, an infinite— task to discuss each m 
detail, a general outline will perhaps 
suffice If, then, as some of a mans 
own misadventures have a certain 
weight and influence on hfe while 
others are, as it were, lighter, so too 
there are differences among the mis- 
adv entures of our fnends taken as a 
whole, and it makes a difference 
whether the various sufferings befall 
the living or the dead (much more 
even than whether lawless and terrible 
deeds are presupposed in a tragedy or 
done on the stage) , this difference also 
must be taken into account, or rather, 
perhaps, the fact that doubt is felt 
whether the dead share m any good or 
evil For it seems, from these consid- 
erations, that even if anything whether 
good or evil penetrates to them, it 
must be something weak and negh 
gible, either in itself or for them, or 
if not, at least it must he such in de- 
gree and kind as not to make happy 
those who are not happy nor to take 
away their blessedness from those who 
are The good or bad fortunes o 
friends, then, seem to have some ef- 
fects on the dead, but effects of such 
a kind and degree as neither to make 
the happy unhappy nor to produce 
any other change of the kind 

12 These questions having been 
definitely answered, let us consider 
whether happiness is among the things 
that are praised or rather among the 
tbuigs that are prized, for clearlv it is 
not to be placed among potentialities 
Everything that is praised seems to be 
praised because it is of a certain kind 
and is related somehow to something 
e he, for we praise the just or brave 
n^an and m general both the good man 
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and virtue itself because of the actions 
and functions involved, and we praise 
the strong man, the good runner, and 
so on, because he is of a certain kind 
and is related in a certain way to 
something good and important This 
is clear also from the praises of the 
gods, for it seems absurd that the gods 
should be referred to our standard, but 
this is done because praise involves a 
reference, as we said, to something 
else But if praise is for things such 
as we have described, clearly what 
applies to the best things is not praise 
but something greater and better, as 
is indeed obvious, for what we do to 
the gods and the most godlike of men 
, s to call them blessed and happ> 
And so too with good things, no one 
praises happiness as he does justice, 

Ct rather calls it blessed as beurg 
something more divine and be,t " 
Fudonis also seems to hare been 
“ lus method of advocating the 
"frema^ of pleasure he thong . 

SiSEiSwS 

"'use of goods IS, ve claim, something 
prized and dnmc 

13 Since happ.nj® .s an 
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to keep pace with his fortunes, we 
should often call the same man happy 
and again wretched, making the happy 
man out to be a ‘chameleon and inse- 
curely based ’ Or is this keeping pace 
with his fortunes quite wrong? Suc- 
cess or failure in life does not depend 
on these but human life, as we said, 
needs these as mere additions, while 
virtuous activities or their opposites 
are what constitute happiness or the 
reverse 

The question we have now dis- 
cussed confirms our definition For no 
function of man has so much perma 
nence as virtuous activities (these are 
thought to be more durable even than 
knowledge of the sciences), and of 
these themselves the most valuable are 
more durable because those who are 
happy spend their life most readily 
and most continuously m these, for 
this seems to be the reason why we do 
not forget them The attribute in ques 
tion, 8 then, will belong to the happy 
man, and he will be happy throughout 
his life, for always or by preference 
to everything else, he will be engaged 
in virtuous action and contemplation, 
and he will bear the chances of life 
most nobly and altogether decorously, 
if he is ‘truly good and ‘foursquare 
beyond reproach ’ 9 

Now many events happen by 
chance, and events differing in lm 
portance, small pieces of good fortune 
or of its opposite clearly do not weigh 
down the scales of life one way or the 
other, but a multitude of great events 
if they turn out well will make life 
happier (for not only are they them- 
selves such as to add beauty to life, 
but the way a man deals with them 
may be noble and good) , while if they 
turn out ill they crush and maim hap- 
piness, for they both bring pain with 


when a man bears with resignation 
many great misfortunes, not through 
insensibility to pain but through no- 
bility and greatness of soul 

If activities are, as we said, what 
gives life its character, no happy man 
can become miserable, for he will 
never do the acts that are hateful and 
mean For the man who is truly good 
and wise, we think, bears all the 
chances of life becomingly and al 
ways makes the best of circumstances, 

as a good general makes the best mili- 
tary use of the army at his command 
and a good shoemaker makes the best 
shoes out of the hides that are given 
him, and so with all other craftsmen 
And if this is the case, the happy man 

can never become miserable— though 
he will not reach blessedness, if e 
meet with fortunes like those of Pnam 
Nor, agam, is he many coloured and 
changeable, for neither will he c 
moved from his happy state easily or 
by any ordinary misadventures, bu 
only by many great ones, nor, if he ha 
had many great misadventures will he 
recover his happiness in a short time, 
but if at all, only in a long and com 
plete one in which he has attaine 
many splendid successes 

Why then should we not say t ia 
he is happy who is active m accor _ 
ance with complete virtue and is su 
ciently equipped with external goo 
not for some chance period, ^ 
throughout a complete life? Or mu 
we add ‘and who is destined to 1 
thus and die as befits his life r 
tainly the future is obscure to us, w ^ 
happiness, we claim, is an 0 

something in every way final l » 
we shall call happy those among “ V1 
men in whom these conditions a ’ 
and are to be, fulfilled— but happy 
men So much for these questions 


them and hinder many activities Yet 

even in these nobility shines through, 11 That the fortunes of descend 
8 Durability ants and of all a man’s friends shou ^ 

» Simonides not affect his happiness at all see 
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that in the soul too there is something 
contrary to the rational principle, re- 
sisting and opposing it. In what sense 
it is distinct from the other elements 
does not concern us. Now even this 
seems to have a share in a rational 
principle, as we said; at any rate in 
the continent man it obeys the rational 
principle— and presumably in the tem- 
perate and brave man it is still more 
obedient; for in him it speaks, on all 
matters, with the same voice as the 
rational principle. 

Therefore the irrational element also 
appears to be twofold. For the vege- 
tative element in no way shares in a 
rational principle, but the appetitive, 
and in general the desiring elemen 
in a sense shares in it, in so far as 1 
listens to and obeys it; this is the sense 
in which we speak of ‘taking account 
of one’s father or one’s friends, not 
that in which we speak of ‘accounting 
for a mathematical property. That the 
irrational element is in some sense per- 
suaded by a rational principle is indi- 
cated also by the giving of advice and 
by all reproof and exhortation. And it 
this element also must be said to have 
a rational principle, that which has a 
rational principle (as well as tha 
which has not) will be twofold, one 
subdivision having it in the strict sense 
ond it itself, and the other having a. 
tendency to obey as one does ones 
father. 

Virtue too is distinguished into kinds 
in accordance with this difference; for 
We say that some of the virtues are in- 
tellectual and others moral, philo- 
sophic wisdom and understanding an 
practical wisdom being intellectua , 
liberality and temperance moral. For 
in speaking about a man’s character 
we do not say that he is wise or has 
understanding but that he is good* 
tempered or temperate; yet we praise 
the wise man also with respect to his 
state of mind; and of states of mind 


we call those which merit praise vir- 
tues. 


BOOK II 


Moral Virtue 

X. Virtue, then, being of two kinds, 
intellectual and moral, intellectual vir- 
tue in the main owes both its birth 
and its growth to teaching (for which 
reason it requires experience and 
time), while moral virtue comes about 
as a result of habit, whence also its 
name cthike is one that is formed bv a 
slight variation from the word etho 
(habit) . From this it is also plain that 

none of the moral virtues arises in us 

by nature; for nothing that exists by 
nature can form a habit contrary to its 
Ze. For instance the stone which 
by nature moves downwards canno 
be habituated to move upwards not 

fng'it'up^en'thousand'times; nor can 

ssS'sS: 

STrESsM 

and are fhtags tt. come to 

Again, of all the th mg ^ ^ ^ 

us by nature ' , he activity 

tentiality and 1 t l»e senses; 

(this is plain ‘O the ca oftcn 

l 0rit r*at^8o!The“s^csln,t 

hearing that' S hjd tl , cm before 
on the contrary (]j( j not come to 
we used them, them) l hut the 

Iiave them by urn 8 t)iem , 

virtues we get O' nrs , „, c ar , s 

aSab0 u^r.he !wnP - «-*“ 

^r^candothem^ 
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of virtue, for perhaps we shall thus see 
better the nature of happiness The 
true student of politics, too, is thought 
to have studied virtue above all things, 
for he wishes to make his fellow citi- 
zens good and obedient to the laws 
As an example of this we have the 
lawgivers of the Cretans and the Spar- 
tans, and any others of the kind that 
there may have been And if this in- 
quiry belongs to political science, 
clearly the pursuit of it will be in 
accordance with our original plan 
But clearly the virtue we must study 
is human virtue, for the good we were 
seeking was human good and the hap 
piness human happiness By human 
virtue we mean not that of the body 
but that of the soul, and happiness also 
we call an activity of soul But if this 
is so, clearly the student of politics 
must know somehow the facts about 
soul, as the man who is to heal the 
eyes or the body as a whole must know 
about the eyes or the body, and all the 
more since politics is more prized and 
better than medicine, but even among 
doctors the best educated spend much 
labour on acquiring knowledge of the 
body The student of politics, then, 
must study the soul, and must study 
it with these objects in view, and do 
so just to the extent which is sufficient 
for the questions we are discussing, 
for further precision is perhaps some 
thing more laborious than our pur 
poses require 

Some things are said about it, ade 
quately enough, even in the discussion 
outside our school, and we must use 
these, e g that one element m the soul 
is irrational and one has a rational 
principle Whether these are separated 
as the parts of the body or of anything 
divisible are, or are distinct by defi 


vision seems to be widely distributed, 
and vegetative in its nature, I mean 
that which causes nutrition and 
growth, for it is this kind of power ot 


the soul that one must assign 


to all 


nurslings and to embryos, and this 
same power to full grown creatures, 
this is more reasonable than to assign 
some different power to thein Now 
the excellence of this seems to be com- 
mon to all species and not specifical y 
human, for this part or faculty seems 
to function most in sleep, while good 
ness and badness are least manifest 
in sleep (whence comes the saying 
that the happy are no better off than 
the wretched for half their lives, and 
this happens naturally enough, since 
sleep is an inactivity of the soul in 
respect in which it is called g° ot 
bad), unless perhaps to a small exten 
some of the movements actually pene 
trate to the soul, and in this respec 
the dreams of good men are be er 
than those of ordinary people Enoug 
of this subject, however, let us leav 
the nutritive faculty alone, since it w 
by its nature no share in human e 
cellence 

There seems to be also another * 
rational element in the soul— one w 
m a sense, however, shares m a 
tional principle For we P ralS f n 
rational principle of the continen 
and of the incontinent, and the p 
their soul that has such a pnn«F > 
since it urges them aright and to 
the best objects, but there is f°“ « 

them also another element na i e 
opposed to the rational P n 
which fights against and res,s , e j 
principle For exactly as paralyse 
limbs when we intend to m0 '[ e t0 
to the right turn on the con ^ 
the left, so is it with the soul, tne^ ^ 


nition hut by nature inseparable, like pulses of incontinent people tnt ^ 
convex and concave in the circumfer contrary directions But wni e 
ence of a circle, does not affect the body we see that which m ° ve f . a jj 0 \v- 
present question m the soul we do not No dou ’ 

Of the irrational element one di ever, we must none the less su 
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ground against anything becomes a 
coward, and the man who fears noth- 
ing at all but goes to meet every dan- 
ger becomes rash, and similarly the 
man who indulges in every pleasure 
and abstains from none becomes selt- 
indulgent, while the man who shuns 
every pleasure, as boors do, becomes 
in a way insensible, temperance and 
courage, then, are destroyed by excess 
and defect, and preserved by the 
mean , 

But not only are the sources and 
causes of their origination and gro\ 
the same as those of their destruction, 
but also the sphere of their actualiza- 
tion will be the same, for this is also 
true of the things which are more evi- 
dent to sense, e g of strength, it is 
produced by taking much food an 
undergoing much exertion, and it is 
the strong man that will be most a e 
to do these things So too is it with t e 
virtues, by abstaining from pleasures 
we become temperate, and it is when 
we have become so that we are mos 
able to abstain from them, and simi- 
larly too in the case of courage, for by 
being habituated to despise things 
that are terrible and to stand our 
ground against them we become 
brave, and it is when we have become 
so that we shall be most able to stand 
our ground against them 

3 We must take as a sign of states 
of character the pleasure or pain tha 
ensues on acts, for the man who ab- 
stains from bodily pleasures and de 
hghts m this very fact is temperate, 
while the man who is annoyed at it is 
self indulgent, and he who stands ms 
ground against things that are tembie 
and delights in this or at least is not 
pained is bra\e, while the man who is 
Puned is a coward For moral excel- 
lence is concerned with pleasures an 
Pams, it is on account of the pleasure 
that w e do bad things, and on accoun 
°f the pain that w c abstain from noble 


ones Hence we ought to have been 
brought up in a particular way from 
our very youth, as Plato says, “ so as 
both to delight in and to be pained by 
the things that we ought, for this is 
the neht education 

Again, if the virtues are concerned 
with actions and passions, and every 
passion and every action is accompa 
m ed by pleasure and pam, for this 
reason also virtue will be Lf; onceI ™jf 
with pleasures and pains This is indi- 
cated also by the fact that 

mflicted by these means, for it is a 
hind of cure, and it is the nature of 

by which it tends to be made '™ rS ® ” 

better, but it is by reason of pleasure 
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doing temperate acts, brave by doing 
brave acts 

This is confirmed by what happens 
in states, for legislators make the citi- 
zens good by forming habits in them, 
and this is the wish of every legislator, 
and those who do not effect it miss 
their mark and it is in this that a good 
constitution differs from a bad one 
Again, it is from the same causes 
and by the same means that every vir- 
tue is both produced and destroyed, 
and similarly every art, for it is from 
playing the lyre that both good and 
bad lyre players are produced And 
the corresponding statement is true of 
builders and of all the rest, men will 
be good or bad builders as a result 
of building well or badly For if this 
were not so there would have been 
no need of a teacher, but all men 
would have been bom good or bad at 
their craft This, then, is the case with 
the virtues also, by doing the acts that 
we do in our transactions with other 
men we become just or unjust, and by 
doing the acts that we do in the pres- 
ence of danger, and being habituated 
to feel fear or confidence, we become 
brave or cowardly The same is true 
of appetites and feelings of anger, 
some men become temperate and 
good tempered others self indulgent 
and irascible by behaving in one way 
or the other in the appropriate cir- 
cumstances Thus, m one word states 
of character arise out of like activities 
This is why the activities we exhibit 
must be of a certain kind, it is because 
the states of character correspond to 
the differences between these It 
makes no small difference, then 
whether we form habits of one kind 
or of another from our very youth, it 
makes a very great difference, or 
rather all the difference 

2 Since, then, the present inquiry 
does not aim at theoretical knowledge 
like the others (for we are inquiring 


not in order to know what virtue is, 
but in order to become good, since 
otherwise our inquiry would have been 
of no use), we must examine the na 
ture of actions, namely how we ought 
to do them, for these determine also 
the nature of the states of character 
that are produced, as we have said 
Now, that we must act according to 
the right rule is a common principle 
and must be assumed— it will be dis 
cussed later, 1 e both what the rig 
rule is, and how it is related to the 
other virtues But this must be agreed 
upon beforehand, that the whole ac 
count of matters of conduct must be 
given in outline and not precisely, as 
we said at the very beginning that the 
accounts we demand must be in ac 
cordance with the subject matter, ma 
ters concerned with conduct and ques 
tions of what is good for us have *?° 
fixity, any more than matters of heal 1 
The general account being of this na 
ture, the account of particular cases 
is yet more lacking in exactness, or 
they do not fall under any art or P re 
cept but the agents themselves must 
in each case consider what is appropri 
ate to the occasion, as happens also in 
the art of medicine or of navigation 
But though our present account is o 
this nature we must give what a p 
we can First, then, let us consider 
this that it is the nature of such t mg 
to be destroyed by defect and exceS J 
as we see in the case of strength an 
of health (for to gain light on things 
imperceptible we must use the evi 
dence of sensible things) both exc ®f 
ive and defective exercise destroys 
strength and similarly drink or oo 
which is above or below a cer . 
amount destroys the health while 
which is proportionate both produc^ 
and increases and preserves it 
too is it, then, in the case of ternp eI ^ 
ance and courage and the other V1 
tues For the man who flies f rom 
fears everything and does not stan 11 
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of the things they are ordered to do 
As the latter will not be made well in 
body by such a course of treatment, 
the former will not be made well in 
soul by such a course of philosophy 

5 Next we must consider what vir 
tue is Smce things that are found in 
the soul are of three lands-passions, 
faculties, states of character-virtue 

must be one of these By passions 1 
mean appetite, anger, fear, confidence, 
envy, joy, friendly feeling hatre , 
longing, emulation, pity, and in S eI * 
eral the feelings that are accompanied 
by pleasure or pam, by faculties the 
things m virtue of which we are sai 
to be capable of feeling these, e g ° 
becoming angry or being pained or 
feeling pity, by states of character t ic 
things in virtue of which we stand we 
or badly with reference to the pas 
sions, e g with reference to anger 
we stand badly if we feel it violently 
or too weakly, and well if we feel 1 
moderately, and similarly with refer- 
ence to the other passions 

Now neither the virtues nor the 
wees are passions, because we are no 
called good or bad on the ground o 
our passions, but are so called on t e 
ground of our virtues and our vices 
and because we are neither praised nor 
blamed for our passions (for the man 
who feels fear or anger is not praise 
nor is the man who simply feels anger 
blamed, but the man who feels it m 
a certain way) , but for our virtues and 
our vices we are praised or blamed 
Again, we feel anger and fear with 
out choice, but the virtues are modes 
°f choice or involve choice Further, 
'*» respect of the passions we are said 
5 be moved, but in respect of the vir- 
ues and the vices we are said not to 
*o mo\ ed but to be disposed in a par 
lcular 
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for the simple capacity of feeling the 
passions, again, we ha\e the faculties 
of nature, but we are not made good 
or bad by nature, we have spoken ot 
this before 

If then, the virtues are neither pas- 
sion nor facult.es, all that remains is 
that thev should be stales of character 
Thus'we have stated what virtue is 
in respect of its genus 


lcular way 

For these reasons also the> are not 
'Acuities, for we are neither called 
Jood nor bad, nor praised nor blamed. 
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for this is common to the animals, and 
also it accompanies all objects of 
choice, for even the noble and the ad- 
vantageous appear pleasant 

Again, it has grown up with us all 
from our infancy, this is why it is diffi 
cult to rub off this passion engrained 
as it is in our hfe And we measure 
even our actions, some of us more and 
others less, by the rule of pleasure and 
pain For this reason, then, our whole 
inquiry must be about these, for to 
feel delight and pain rightly or 
wrongly has no small effect on our ac- 
tions 

Again, it is harder to fight with 
pleasure than with anger, to use Hera 
clitus’ phrase, but both art and virtue 
are always concerned with what is 
harder, for even the good is better 
when it is harder Therefore for this 
reason also the whole concern both 
of virtue and of political science is 
with pleasures and pains, for the man 
who uses these well will be good, he 
who uses them badly bad 

That virtue, then, is concerned with 
pleasures and pains, and that by the 
acts from which it arises it is both in 
creased and, if they are done differ- 
ently, destroyed, and that the acts 
from which it arose are those in which 
it actualizes itself— let this be taken as 
said 

4 The question might be asked, 
"hat we mean by saying that we must 
become just by doing just acts and 
temperate by doing temperate acts, 

for if men do just and temperate acts, 

they are already just and temperate, 

exactly as, if they do what is in ac 

cordance with the laws of grammar 

and of music, they are grammarians 

and musicians 

Or is this not true even of the arts? 

It is possible to do something that is in 

accordance \\ ith the laws of grammar, 

cither b> chance or at the suggestion 

of another A man will be a gramma- 


rian, then, only when he has both done 
something grammatical and done it 
grammatically, and this means doing 
it in accordance with the grammatical 
knowledge in himself 

Again, the case of the arts and that 
of the virtues are not similar, for the 
products of the arts have their good- 
ness in themselves, so that it is enough 
that they should have a certain charac 
ter, but if the acts that are in accord- 
ance with the virtues have themselves 
a certain character it does not follow 
that they are done justly or temper- 
ately The agent also must be m a 
certain condition when he does them, 
m the first place he must have know! 
edge, secondly he must choose the 
acts, and choose them for their own 
sakes, and thirdly his action must pro 
ceed from a firm and unchangeable 
character These are not reckoned in 
as conditions of the possession of the 
arts, except the bare knowledge, but 
as a condition of the possession of the 
virtues knowledge has little or no 
weight, while the other conditions 
count not for a little but for every 
ting i e the very conditions which 
result from often doing just and tem 
perate acts . 

Actions, then, are called just an 
temperate when they are such as t e 
just or the temperate man would do, 
but it is not the man who does these 
that is just and temperate, but t e 
man who also does them as just an 
temperate men do them It 4 * * * * * * * * * * 1S ' v 
said then that it is by doing just acts 
that the just man is produced and ' 
doing temperate acts the tempera e 
man, without doing these no one 
would hive even a prospect of becom 
mg good 

But most people do not do thes , 
but take refuge in theory' and trun 
they are being philosophers and ' VJ 
become good in this way, behaving 
somewhat like patients who listen a 
tentively to their doctors, but do none 
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esses or deficiencies of them It is 
not possible, then, ever to be right 
with regard to them, one must always 
be wrong Nor does goodness or bad- 
ness with regard to such things depend 
on committing adultery with the right 
woman, at the right time, and in the 
nght way, but simply to do anv of 
them is to go wrong It would be 
equally absurd, then, to expect that in 
unjust, cowardly, and voluptuous ac- 
tion there should be a mean, an excess, 
and a deficiency, for at that rate there 
would be a mean of excess and of de- 
ficiency, an excess of excess, and a de 
ficiency of deficiency But as there is 
no excess and deficiency of temper- 
ance and courage because what is in- 
termediate is in a sense an extreme, so 
too of the actions we have mentioned 
there is no mean nor anv excess and 
deficiency, but however they are done 
they are wrong, for in general there is 
neither a mean of excess and defi- 
ciency, nor excess and deficiency of a 
mean 

7 We must, however, not only 
make this general statement, but also 
apply it to the individual facts For 
among statements about conduct those 
"hich are general apply more widely, 
hut those which are particular are 
more genuine, since conduct has to do 
"ith individual cases, and our state- 
ments must harmonize with the facts 
m these cases We may take these 
cases from our table With regard to 
feelings of fear and confidence cour- 
se is the mean, of the people who 
exceed, he who exceeds in fearless 
has no name (mam of the states 
no name), while the man who 
exceeds in confidence is rash, and he 
"ho exceeds in fear and falls short 
in confidence is a coward With re- 
gard to pleasures and pains— not all of 
them, and not so much with regard 
to the puns -the mtan is temperance, 
the excess u U indulgence Persons de- 


ficient with regard to the pleasures are 
not often found, hence such persons 
also have received no name But let 
us call them ‘insensible’ 

With regard to giung and taking of 
money the mean is 1 berality, the ex- 
cess and the defect prodigality and 
meanness In these actions people ex- 
ceed and fall short in contran wa>s 
the prodigal exceeds in spending and 
falls short m taking, while the mean 
man exceeds in taking and falls short 
in spending (At present w e are gw mg 
a mere outline or summar) and are 
satisfied with this, later these states 
will be more exactly determined) 
With regard to money there arc also 
other dispositions— a mean, magnin- 
cence (for the magnificent man differs 
from the liberal man, the former deak 
with large sums, the latter with small 
ones) , and excess, tastelessness and 
and a defietenes. n.ggardl, 
ness these differ from the states op- 
posed to liberalita, and the mode of 
{heir difference Mill he stated later 

It 

S'" r { m elit and more than one 

0Ur w °,ml less and the man "ho 
ought, and less B a am 

exceeds ,n 1 f,|!s short un 

bilious the man mtpnnK hate per- 

amlntious "!nl T , , !poMh ons also 
son has no namt The « of „, p 
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terms of the object, for it exceeds and 
is exceeded by an equal amount, this 
is intermediate according to arithmet- 
ical proportion But the intermediate 
relatively to us is not to be taken so, if 
ten pounds are too much for a par- 
ticular person to eat and two too little, 
it does not follow that the trainer will 
order six pounds, for this also is per- 
haps too much for the person who is 
to take it, or too little— too little for 
Milo , 12 too much for the beginner in 
athletic exercises The same is true of 
running and wrestling Thus a master 
of any art avoids excess and defect, 
but seeks the intermediate and chooses 
this— the intermediate not in the ob- 
ject but relatively to us 

If it is thus, then, that every art 
does its work well— by looking to the 
intermediate and judging its works by 
this standard (so that we often sav of 
good works of art that it is not pos- 
sible either to take away or to add any- 
thing, implying that excess and defect 
destroy the goodness of works of art, 
while the mean preserves it, and good 
artists, as we say, look to this in their 
work), and if, further, virtue is more 
exact and better than any art, as na- 
ture also is, then virtue must have the 
quality of aiming at the intermediate 
I mean moral virtue, for it is this that 
is concerned with passions and actions, 
and in these there is excess, defect, 
and the intermediate For instance, 
both fear and confidence and appetite 
and anger and pity and in general 
pleasure and pain may be felt both too 
much and too little, and in both cases 
not well, but to feel them at the right 
times, with reference to the right ob- 
jects, towards the nght people, with 
the right motive, and in the right way, 
is what is both intermediate and best, 
and this is characteristic of virtue Sim- 
ilarly with regard to actions also there 
is excess, defect, and the intermediate 
12 A famous wrestler 


Now virtue is concerned with passions 
and actions, in which excess is a form 
of failure and so is defect, while the 
intermediate is praised and is a form 
of success, and being praised and be 
ing successful are both characteristics 
of virtue Therefore virtue is a kind 
of mean, since, as we have seen, it 
aims at what is intermediate 

Again, it is possible to fail in many 
ways (for evil belongs to the class of 
the unlimited, as the Pythagoreans 
conjectured, and good to that of the 
limited), while to succeed is possible 
only in one way (for which reason also 
one is easy and the other difficult— to 
miss the mark easy, to hit it difficult), 
for these reasons also, then, excess and 
defect are characteristic of vice, and 
the mean of virtue, 

For men are good m but one way, 
but bad m many 

Virtue, then, is a state of character 
concerned with choice, lying m a 
mean, 1 e the mean relative to us, this 
being determined by a rational prin- 
ciple, and by that principle by whic 
the man of practical wisdom wou 
determine it Now it is a mean be 
tween two vices, that which depen s 
on excess and that which depends on 
defect, and again it is a mean because 
the vices respectively fall short of or 
exceed what is right in both P as ® ,0 *! S 
and actions, wh le virtue both hn s 
and chooses that which is interme i 
ate Hence m respect of its substance 
and the definition which states 
essence virtue is a mean, with regar 
to what is best and right and extreme 
But not every action nor every pa 
sion admits of a mean, for some hav 
names that already imply badnes , 
e g spite, shamelessness, envy, a 11 
in the case of actions adultery, ’ 
murder, for all of these and such t 
things imply by their names that t iey 
are themselves bad, and not the e 
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the intermediate state and to each 
other, and the intermediate to the ex- 
tremes, as the equal is greater rela 
lively to the less, less relatively to the 
greater, so the middle states are ex 
cessive relatively to the deficiencies, 
deficient relatively to the excesses, 
both in passions and in actions For 
the brave man appears rash relatively 
to the coward, and cowardly relatively 
to the rash man, and similarly the 
temperate man appears self indul- 
gent relatively to the insensible man, 
insensible relatively to the self indul 
gent, and the liberal man prodigal rel 
atively to the mean man, mean rela- 
tively to the prodigal Hence also the 
people at the extremes push the inter- 
mediate man each over to the other, 
and the brave man is called rash by 
the coward, cowardly by the rash man, 
and correspondingly in the other cases 
These states being thus opposed to 
one another, the greatest contrariety 
is that of the extremes to each other, 
rather than to the intermediate, for 
these are further from each other than 
from the intermediate, as the great is 
further from the small and the small 
from the great than both are from the 
equal Again, to the intermediate 
some extremes show a certain likeness, 
as that of rashness to courage and that 
°f prodigality to liberality, but the 
extremes show the greatest unlikeness 
to each other, now contraries are de- 
fined as the things that are furthest 
from each other, so that things that are 
further apart are more contrary 
To the mean in some cases the defi 
^enca, in some the excess is more op 
Posed, e g it is not rashness, which 
*s an excess, but cowardice, which is 
a deficiencx, that is more opposed to 
courage, and not insensibihtv, winch 
“ # deficiencv, but self indulgence, 
*mch is an excess that is more op 
P^d to temperance This happens 
rotn two reasons, one being drawn 
trom the thing itself, for because one 


extreme is nearer and liher to the in 
termediate, we oppose not this but 
rather its contrary to the intermediate 
E g, since rashness is thought liher 
and nearer to courage, and cowardice 
more unlike, we oppose rather the lat- 
ter to courage, for things that are fur- 
ther from the intermediate are thought 
more contrary to it This, then is one 
cause, drawn from the thing itself, an 
other is drawn from oursehes for tho 
things to which we oursehes more 
naturally tend seem more contrary to 
the intermediate For instance, we our 
selves tend more naturall) to pleas 
ures, and hence are more easily car 
ned away towards self mdidgenct 
than towards propriety We describe 
as contrary to the mean, then ratlier 
the directions in which we more often 
go to great lengths, and therefore self 
indulgence, which is an excess is the 
more contrary to temperance 

9 That moral virtue is a mean, 
then and in what sense it is so ami 
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times praise the ambitious man and 
sometimes the unambitious The 
reason of our doing this will be stated 
in what follows, but now let us speak 
of the remaining states according to 
the method which has been indicated 
With regard to anger also there is 
an excess, a deficiency, and a mean 
Although they can scarcely be said 
to have names, yet since we call the 
intermediate person good tempered let 
us call the mean good temper, of the 
persons at the extremes let the one 
who exceeds be called irascible, and 
his vice irascibility, and the man who 
falls short an mirascible sort of person, 
and the deficiency mirascibihty 

There are also three other means, 
which have a certain likeness to one 
another, but differ from one another 
for they are all concerned with inter- 
course in words and actions, but differ 
in that one is concerned with truth in 
this sphere, the other two with pleas- 
antness, and of this one kind is ex 
hibited m giving amusement, the other 
in all the circumstances of life We 
must therefore speak of these two, that 
we may the better see that in all things 
the mean is praiseworthy, and the ex- 
tremes neither praiseworthy nor right, 
but worthy of blame Now most of 
these states also have no names, but 
we must try, as in the other cases, to 
invent names ourselves so that we may 
be clear and easy to follow With re 
gard to truth, then, the intermediate 
is a truthful sort of person and the 
mean may be called truthfulness, 
while the pretence which exaggerates 
is boastfulness and the person charac- 
terized by it a boaster, and that which 
understates is mock modesty and the 
person characterized by it mock mod 
est With regard to pleasantness in the 
giving of amusement the intermediate 
person is ready witted and the dispo 
sition ready wit, the excess is buffoon 
cry and the person charactenzed by it 
a buffoon, while the man who falls 


short is a sort of boor and his state is 
boorishness With regard to the re 
maimng kind of pleasantness, that 
which is exhibited in life in general, 
the man who is pleasant m the right 
way is friendly and the mean is friend- 
liness, while the man who exceeds is 
an obsequious person if he has no end 
in view, a flatterer if he is aiming at 
his own advantage, and the man who 
falls short and is unpleasant in all cir 
cumstances is a quarrelsome and surly 
sort of person 

There are also means in the passions 
and concerned with the passions, since 
shame is not a virtue, and yet praise 
is extended to the modest man For 
even in these matters one man is sai 
to be intermediate, and another to ex 
ceed, as for instance the bashful man 

who is ashamed of everything, whie 

he who falls short or is not asharne 
of anything at all is shameless, and t e 
intermediate person is modest Rig* 1 
eous indignation is a mean between 
envy and spite, and these states are 
concerned with the pain and pleasures 
that are felt at the fortunes of our 
neighbours, the man who is charac 
tenzed by righteous indignation is 
pained at undeserved good 
the envious man, going beyond nun, 
is pained at all good fortune, and 
spiteful man falls so far short of 
pained that he even rejoices But t es 
states there will be an opportunity o 
describing elsewhere, with regar 
justice, since it has not one sim P 
meaning, we shall, after describing 
other states, distinguish its two ,n _ 
and say how each of them is a ’ 
and similarly we shall treat also o 
rational virtues 

8 There are three kinds of 
tion, then, two of them vices, M*v 
ing excess and deficiency respec 
and one a virtue, viz the ro ® a ?* o, e 
all are in a sense opposed to a t0 
extreme states are contrary bo 
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are involuntary or voluntary Some- 
thing of the sort happens also with 
regard to the throwing of goods over- 
board in a storm, for in the abstract no 
one throws goods away voluntanly, 
but on condition of its securing the 
safety of himself and his crew any sen 
sible man does so Such actions, then, 
are mixed, but are more like voluntary 
actions, for they are worthy of choice 
at the time when they are done, and 
the end of an action is relative^to the 
occasion Both the terms, then, Volun- 
tary’ and ‘involuntary,* must be used 
with reference to the moment of ac- 
tion Now the man acts voluntanly, 
for the principle that moves the in 
strumental parts of the body in such 
actions is in him, and the things of 
which the moving principle is in a man 
himself are in his power to do or not 
to do Such actions, therefore, are 
voluntary, but in the abstract perhaps 
involuntary, for no one would choose 
any such act in itself 

For such actions men are some- 
times even praised, when they endure 
something base or painful in return for 
great or noble objects gained, m the 
opposite case they are blamed, since 
to endure the greatest indignities for 
no noble end or for a trifling end is the 
mark of an inferior person On some 
actions praise indeed is not bestowed, 
but pardon is, when one does what he 
°ught not under pressure which over- 
strains human nature and which no 
one could withstand But some acts. 
Perhaps, we cannot be forced to do, 
but ought rather to face death after 
the most fearful sufferings, for the 
things that 'forced* Euripides’ Ale- 
ttaeon to slay Ins mother seem absurd 
It is difficult sometimes to determine 
"hat should bo chosen at what cost, 
and wlnt should be endured »n return 
*°r wh-rt gun, and vet more difficult 
to abide b> our decisions, for as a rule 
"' w t is expected is painful, and ' hat 
" c arc forced to do is base, whence 
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praise and blame are bestowed on 
those who have been compelled or 
have not 

What sort of acts, then, should be 
called compulsory? We answer that 
without qualification actions arc so 
when the cause is in the external cir- 
cumstances and the agent contributes 
nothing But the things that in them- 
selves are involuntary, but now and 
m return for these gains are worthy ot 
choice, and whose moving principle is 
in the agent, are in themselves invol- 
untary, but now and in return tor 
these gains voluntary They are more 
like voluntary acts, for actions are in 
the class of particulars and the i par- 
ticular acts here are voluntary What 
sort of things are to be chosen, and 
m return for what, it is not easy to 
state, for there are many differences in 
the particuhr cases 

But if some one were to sa> that 
pleasant and noble objects h^ea com- 

pulsory, fo^iMs for these objects tliat 
all men do eacrj tiling the> do An 
those "bo act under oompulsien^nd 
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Hold the ship out beyond that surf and 
spray 13 

For of the extremes one is more erro 
neous, one less so, therefore, since to 
hit the mean is hard in the extreme, 
we must as a second best, as people 
say, take the least of the evil, and this 
will be done best in the way we de- 
scribe 

But we must consider the things to- 
wards which we ourselves also are eas 
lly carried away, for some of us tend 
to one thing, some to another, and this 
will be recognizable from the pleas- 
ure and the pain we feel We must 
drag ourselves away to the contrary 


fail to be noticed But up to what point 
and to what extent a man must deviate 
before he becomes blameworthy it is 
not easy to determine by reasoning, 
any more than anything else that is 
perceived by the senses, such things 
depend on particular facts, and the 
decision rests with perception So 
much, then, is plain, that the interme- 
diate state is in all things to be praised, 
but that we must incline sometimes 
towards the excess, sometimes towards 
the deficiency, for so shall we most 
easily hit the mean and what is right. 


BOOK III 


extreme, for we shall get into the inter- 
mediate state by drawing well away 
from error, as people do m straighten- 
ing sticks that are bent 

Now in everything the pleasant or 
pleasure is most to be guarded against, 
for we do not judge it impartially We 
ought, then, to feel towards pleasure 
as the elders of the people felt towards 
Helen, and in all circumstances repeat 
their saying, for if we dismiss pleasure 
thus we are less likely to go astray 
It is by doing this, then, (to sum the 
matter up) that we shall best be able 
to hit the mean 

But this is no doubt difficult, and es 
pecially in individual cases, for it is 
not easy to determine both how and 
with whom and on what provocation 
and how long one should be angry, 
for we too sometimes praise those who 
fall short and call them good tem- 
pered, but sometimes we praise those 
who get angry and call them manly 
The man, however, who deviates little 
from goodness is not blamed, whether 
he do so m the direction of the more 
or of the less, but only the man who 
denotes more widely, for he does not 

13 Od xn 219 f (Mackail s trans ) But 
it was Circe who gave the advice (xn 
108), and the actual quotation is from 
Od>sseus’ orders to his steersman 


Responsible Action 

1 Since virtue is concerned with 
passions and actions, and on vo un a 
passions and actions praise and a 
are bestowed, on those that are inV 
untary pardon, and sometimes a 
pity, to distinguish the voluntary a 
the involuntary is presumably n 
sary for those who are studying 
nature of virtue, and useful a s ° 
legislators with a view to the assig 
both of honours and of punishm 

Those things, then, are thoug 1 
voluntary, which take place u 
compulsion or owing to ignorance, " 
that is compulsory of which the 
mg principle is outside, being a ] P , 
ciple m which nothing is contribute^ 
by the person who is acting or i ~ 
mg the passion, e g if be w ®T e u v 
carried somewhere by a win , 
men who had him in their P ovv ® . t 
But with regard to the t or 

are done from fear of greater e t 
for some noble object (e g 1 a , - 

were to order one to do som 
base, having one’s parents on 
dren in his power, and if one 
action they were to be save ^ 
otherwise would be put to ea ’ nS 
may be debated whether such acu 
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be angry at certain things and to have 
an appetite for certain things, e g for 
health and for learning Also what is 
involuntary is thought to be painful, 
but what is in accordance with appe- 
tite is thought to be pleasant Again, 
what is the difference in respect of in- 
voluntanness between errors commit- 
ted upon calculation and those com- 
mitted in anger? Both are to be 
aaoided, but the irrational passions 
are thought not less human than rea- 
son is, and therefore also the actions 
which proceed from anger or appetite 
are the man’s actions It would be 
odd, then, to treat them as mvolun 
tary 

2 Both the voluntary and the invol 
notary having been delimited, we 
must next discuss choice, for it is 
thought to be most closely bound up 
with virtue and to discriminate char- 
acters better than actions do 

Choice, then, seems to be voluntary, 
hut not the same thing as the volun 
tary, the latter extends more widely 
For both children and the lower am 
mals share in voluntary action, but not 
m choice, and acts done on the spur 
of the moment we describe as volun 
tary, hut not as chosen 
Those who say it is appetite or 
anger or wish or a hind of opinion do 
not seem to be right For choice is not 
common to irrational creatures as well, 
hut appetite and anger are Again the 
*n continent man acts with appetite, 
hut not with choice, while the conti 
n £nt man on the contrary acts with 
choice, but not with appetite Again, 
a PPctite is contrary to choice, hut 
J 101 appetite to appetite Again appe- 
titc relates to the pleasant and the 
Painful choice neither to the painful 
n °r to the pleasant 

Still less is it anger, for acts due to 
anger are thought to lie less than an> 
ethers objects of choice 

but neither is it wish, though it 


seems near to it, for choice cannot re- 
late to impossibles and if any one said 
he chose them he would be thought 
silly, but there ma> be a wish even for 
impossibles, e g for immortality And 
wash may relate to things that could 
in no way be brought about by ones 

own efforts, e g that a particular actor 
or athlete should win in a competition, 
but no one chooses such things, but 
only the things that he thinks could 
be brought about by his own efforts 
Again, wash relates rather to the end, 
choice to the means, for instance, we 
wish to be health), but we choose the 
acts which will make us health), and 
we wish to be happy and say we do 
but we cannot well say we choose to 
be so for, in general, choice seems to 
relate to the things that are in our own 

P °Fot this reason, too, it cannot be 
opinion, for opinion is thought to > re- 
late to all kinds of things, no less to 
eternal things and ^possible 
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not pained Of people, then, who act 
by reason of ignorance he who re 
pents is thought an involuntary agent, 
and the man who does not repent 
may, since he is different, be called 
a not voluntary agent, for, since he 
differs from the other, it is better that 
he should have a name of his own 
Acting by reason of ignorance seems 
also to be different from actmg m lg 
norance, for the man who is drunk or 
in a rage is thought to act as a result 
not of ignorance but of one of the 
causes mentioned, yet not knowingly 
but in ignorance 

Now every wicked man is ignorant 
of what he ought to do and what he 
ought to abstain from and it is by 
reason of error of this kind that men 
become unjust and in general bad 
but the term involuntary tends to be 
used not if a man is ignorant of what 
is to his advantage-for it is not mis 
taken purpose that causes involuntary 
action (it leads rather to wickedness), 
nor ignorance of the universal (for 
that men are blamed), but ignorance 
of particulars, 1 e of the circum 
stances of the action and the objects 
with which it is concerned For it is 
on these that both pity and pardon 
depend, since the person who is igno 
rant of any of these acts involuntarily 
Perhaps it is just as well, therefore, 
to determine their nature and number 
A man may be ignorant then, of who 
he is, and what he is doing what or 
whom he is acting on, and sometimes 
also what (e g what instrument) he 
is doing it with and to what end (e g 
he may think his act will conduce to 
some one’s safety), and how he is do 
mg it (e g whether gently or vio 
lently) Now of all of these no one 
could be ignorant unless he were mad, 
and evidently also he could not be ig- 
norant of the agent, for how could he 
not know himself? But of what he is 
doing a man might be ignorant, as for 
instance people say it slipped out of 


their mouths as they were speaking,’ 
or ‘they did not know it was a secret , 
as Aeschylus said of the mysteries or 
a man might say he ‘let it go off when 
he merely wanted to show its work- 
ing’, as the man did with the catapu t 
Again, one might think one’s son was 
an enemy, as Merope did, or that a 
pointed spear had a button on it, or 
that a stone was pumice stone, or one 
might give a man a draught to save 
him, and really kill him, or one might 
want to touch a man, as people do m 
sparring and really wound him I he 
ignorance may relate, then, to any o 
these things, 1 e of the circumstances 
of the action, and the man who was 
ignorant of any of these is thoug 0 
have acted involuntarily, and espe 
daily if he was ignorant on the most 
important points, and these are 
thought to be the circumstances ot tne 
action and its end Further, the omg 
of an act that is called involuntary 
virtue of ignorance of this sort mus 
painful and involve repentance 
Since that which is done under co 
pulsion or by reason of ignorance is in 
voluntary, the voluntary would seei 
to be that of which the moving P rinC1 
pie is in the agent himself, he ein 
aware of the particular circumstan 
of the action Presumably acts o 
by reason of anger or appetite are 
nghtly called involuntary 1 * or 

the first place, on that showing n 
of the other animals will act v0 
tarily, nor will children, and s econ ’ 
is it meant that we do not do vo 
tarily any of the acts that are u 
appetite or anger, or that we 0 
noble acts voluntarily and tne 
acts involuntarily? Is not this a * 
when one and the same thing 1 
cause? But it would surely be o 
describe as involuntary the thing 
ought to desire, and we ought 

n A reference to Pi 86 L?,okd 

where anger and appetite are _ 
with ignorance as sources of wro s 
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is list For the person who deliberates 
seems to investigate and analyse in 
the way described as though he were 
analysing a geometrical construction 15 
(not all investigation appears to be 
deliberation— for instance mathemati- 
cal investigations— but all deliberation 
is investigation), and what is last m 
the order of analysis seems to be first 
in the order of becoming And if we 
come on an impossibility, we give up 
the search, e g if we need money and 
this cannot be got, but if a thing ap- 
pears possible we try to do it By 
‘possible’ things I mean things that 
might be brought about by our own 
efforts, and these in a sense include 
things that can be brought about by 
the efforts of our friends, since the 
moving principle is in ourselves The 
subject of investigation is sometimes 
the instruments, sometimes the use of 
them, and similarly in the other cases— 
sometimes the means, sometimes the 
mode of using it or the means of bring 
,n g it about It seems, then, as has 
been said, that man is a moving pnn- 
c iple of actions, now deliberation is 
about the things to be done bv the 
agent himself, and actions are for the 
sake of things other than themselves 
For the end cannot be a subject of de 
hberation, but only the means, nor 
indeed can the particular facts be a 
subject of it, as whether this is bread 
°. r i'as been baked as it should, for 
* ' csc are matters of perception If we 
? re be alwa>s deliberating, we shall 
to go on to infinit\ 

The same thing is deliberated upon 

11 Aristotle has in mind the method of 
iKooMTinR the solution of a geometrical 
I'toblenj Tlic problem being to construct 
* ‘‘Cure of a certain kind, mc suppose it 
JotwtrucUd and then annlvsc it to sec if 
rTP w some figure b\ constructing winch 
can construct the required figure and 
0,1 hll \\e come to n figure wlucb our 
knowledge enables us to con 


and is chosen, except that the object 
of choice is already determinate, since 
it is that which has been decided upon 
as a result of deliberation that is the 
object of choice For ever> one ceases 
to inquire how he is to act when he 
has brought the moving principle back 
to himself and to the ruling part of 
himself, for this is what chooses This 
is plain also from the ancient constitu- 
tions, which Homer represented, for 
the kings announced their choices to 
the people The object of choice being 

one of the things m our own power 
which is desired after deliberation, 
choice will be deliberate desire of 
things m our own power, for when 
we have decided as a result of dehb 
eration, we desire in accordance with 
our deliberation 

We may take it, then, 

described choice in outline, 

the nature of its objects and the fact 

that is concerned with means 

good, others foMhe apparent 

in consequence th t « 1 , |t 

" hde those « ho " tint 
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best choices and to have the best opin- 
ions, but some are thought to have 
fairly good opinions, but by reason of 
vice to choose what they should not 
If opinion precedes choice or accom- 
panies it, that makes no difference, for 
it is not this that we are considering, 
but whether it is identical with some 
kind of opinion 

What, then, or what land of thing 
is it, since it is none of the things 
we have mentioned? It seems to be 
voluntary, but not all that is voluntary 
to be an object of choice Is it, then, 
what has been decided on by previous 
deliberation? At any rate choice in- 
volves a rational principle and 
thought Even the name seems to sug 
gest that it is what is chosen before 
other things 

3 Do we deliberate about every- 
thing, and is everything a possible sub 
ject of deliberation, or is deliberation 
impossible about some things? We 
ought presumably to call not what a 
fool or a madman would deliberate 
about, but what a sensible man would 
deliberate about, a subject of delibera 
tion Now about eternal things no one 
deliberates, e g about the material 
universe or the incommensurability of 
the diagonal and the side of a square 
But no more do we deliberate about 
the things that involve movement but 
always happen in the same way, 
whether of necessity or by nature or 
from any other cause, e g the sol- 
stices and the risings of the stars, nor 
about things that happen now in one 
way, now in another, e g droughts 
and rams, nor about chance events, 
like the finding of treasure But we do 
not deliberate even about all human 
affairs, for instance, no Spartan delib 
erates about the best constitution for 
the Scythians For none of these things 
can be brought about by our own 
efforts 

We deliberate about things that are 


in our power and can be done, and 
these are m fact what is left. For na 
ture, necessity, and chance are thought 
to be causes, and also reason and ev 
erything that depends on man Now 
every class of men deliberates about 
the things that can be done by their 
own efforts And in the case of exact 
and self contained sciences there is no 
deliberation, e g about the letters of 
the alphabet (for we have no .doubt 
how they should be written), but the 
things that are brought about by our 
own efforts, but not always in the same 
way, are the things about which we 
deliberate, e g questions of medica 
treatment or of money-making 
we do so more in the case of t e a 
of navigation than m that of gy mn ^ 
tics, inasmuch as it has been ,ess 
actly worked out, and again a 
other things in the same ratio, ? 
more also in the case of the ar s 
in that of the sciences, for we 
more doubt about the former 
eration is concerned with things 
happen m a certain way for the 
part, but in which the event is oo 
scure, and with things in whic 
indeterminate We call in o 
aid us in deliberation ° n import* 
questions, distrusting ourselves a 
being equal to deciding . , 

We deliberate not about ends but 
about means For a doctor n0f 
deliberate whether he shall hea . 
an orator whether he sha P 
nor a statesman whether he Qne 
duce law and order, nor does 
else deliberate about his ena ^ 
assume the end and consi e d 

by what means it is to he atta-n^ 
and if it seems to be produced I W it 
eral means they consider y 
is most easily and best P rodu » ’ 
if it is achieved by one only* ^ 
consider how it will be ac j ^ 
this and by what means fast 

achieved, till they come ° discmer y 
cause, which in the order o 
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that make the corresponding charac- 
ter This is plam from the case of 
people training for any contest or ac- 
tion, they practice the activity the 
whole time Now not to know that it 
is from the exercise of activities on 
particular objects that states of charac- 
ter are produced is the mark of a thor- 
oughly senseless person Again, it is 
irrational to suppose that a man who 
acts unjustly does not wish to be un- 
just or a man who acts self indulgently 
to be self indulgent But if without 
being ignorant a man does the things 
which will make him unjust, he will 
be unjust voluntarily. Yet it does not 
follow that if he wishes he will cease 
to be unjust and will be just For nei 
ther does the man who is ill become 
"ell on those terms We may suppose 
a case m which he is ill voluntarily, 
through living incontinently and dis 
obeying his doctors In that case it 
was then open to him not to be ill, 
hut not now, when he has thrown 
away his chance, just as when vou 
have let a stone go it is too late to 
recover it, but yet it was in your power 
to throw it, since the moving principle 
was m >ou So, too, to the unjust and 
to the self indulgent man it was open 
at the beginning not to become men 
°f this hind, and so they are unjust 
and self indulgent voluntarily, hut 
now that they have become so it is not 
possible for them not to be so 
But not only are the vices of the 
soul voluntary, but those of the bod> 
also for some men, whom we accord 
’agl> blame, while no one blames 
jnose who are ugly by nature, we 
’lame those who are so ow ing to want 
°t exercise and care So it is, too, 
p’th respect to weakness and m- 
UTnity , no one w ould reproach a man 
•nd from birth or b> disease or from 
a blow, hut rather pit\ lum, ''bile 
°ne would blame a man "ho 
'? s blind from drunkenness or some 
hcr form of self indulgence Of ' ices 


of the body, then, those in our own 
power are blamed, those not in our 
power are not And if this be so, in 
the other cases also the wees that are 
blamed must be m our own power. 

No" some one may say that all men 
desire the apparent good, but hate no 
control over the appearance, but the 
end appears to each man in a form 
answering to his character We reply 
that if each man is somehow respon- 
sible for his state of mind, he wall also 
be himself somehow responsible tor 
the appearance, but if not no one is 
responsible for his owai ei ildoing, but 
every one does evil acts through JB" 
norance of the end, thinking that by 
these he will get what is best and 
the aiming at the end is not self-chosen 
but one must be bom with an eve . as 
,t were, by which to judge rightly an d 

carmot get or learn from another, but 
feet and true , then .how 

SSuxffiSfrS 

sssiis 

as „ does Tm r ; ar lhe end's natural 
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case of bodies also the things that are 
m truth wholesome are wholesome for 
bodies which are in good condition, 
while for those that are diseased other 
things are wholesome-or bitter or 
sweet or hot or heavy, and so on, 
since the good man judges each class 
of things rightly, and in each the truth 
appears to him? For each state of 
character has its own ideas of the 
noble and the pleasant, and perhaps 
the good man differs from others most 
by seeing the truth m each class of 
things, being as it were the norm and 
measure of them In most things the 
error seems to be due to pleasure, for 
it appears a good when it is not We 
therefore choose the pleasant as a 
good, and avoid pain as an evil 


5 The end, then, being what we 
wish for, the means what we deliber 
ate about and choose, actions concern 
mg means must be according to choice 
and voluntary Now the exercise of 
the virtues is concerned with means 
Therefore virtue also is in our own 
power, and so too vice For where it 
is in our power to act it is also in our 
power not to act, and vice versa, so 
that, if to act, where this is noble, is 
in our power, not to act, which will be 
base, will also be in our power, and if 
not to act, where this is noble, is in 
our power, to act, which will be base, 
will also be in our power Now if it 
is in our power to do noble or base 
acts, and likewise in our power not to 
do them, and this was what being 
good or bad meant, then it is in our 
power to be virtuous or vicious 

The saying that ‘no one is volun- 
tarily wicked nor involuntarily happy' 
seems to be partly false and partly 
true, for no one is involuntarily happy, 
but wickedness is voluntary Or else 
we shall have to dispute what has just 
been said, at any rate, and deny that 
man is a moving principle or begetter 
of his actions as of children But if 


these facts are evident and we cannot 
refer actions to moving principles other 
than those in ourselves, the acts whose 
moving principles are in us must them 
selves also be in our power and volun 

Witness seems to be borne to this 
both by individuals in their private ca 
pacity and by legislators themselves, 
for these punish and take vengeance 
on those who do wicked acts (unless 
they have acted under compulsion or 
as a result of ignorance for which they 
are not themselves responsible), while 
they honour those who do noble acts, 
as though they meant to encourage the 
latter and deter the former But no 
one is encouraged to do the things a 
are neither in our power nor volun 
tary, it is assumed that t ^ iere , lS , . 
gain in being persuaded not to e 
or in pain or hungry or the like, 
we shall experience these feelings n 
the less Indeed, we punish a man t 
his very ignorance, if he is tho JS 
responsible for the ignorance, as 
penalties are doubled in the cas . 
drunkenness, for the moving P«n®P 
is in the man himself, since he 
power of not getting drunk an a n 
getting drunk was the cause o 
ignorance And we punish those 
are ignorant of anything in t e 
that they ought to know an , 

not difficult, and so too in t e c 
anything else that they are thought 
be ignorant of through care 
we assume that it is in their P° t j ie 
to be ignorant, since they have 


power of taking care bn d of 

But perhaps a man is th are 
man not to take care S _ pon 

themselves by their slack h v 
sible for becoming men ot tn* g 
and men make themselves ^ , n 

for being unjust or self in the 

the one case by cheating 

other by spending thew t me ^ #ctlV1 

mg bouts and the like, fo objects 
ties exercised on particular ot>] 
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principle We must, then learn what 
is the best state of each of these two 
parts, for this is the virtue of each 

2 The virtue of a thing is relative 
to its proper work Now there are 
three things in the soul which control 
action and truth-sensation, reason, de 
sire 

Of these sensation ongmates no ac 
tion, this is plain from the fact that the 
lower animals have sensation but no 


is an end and desire aims at this 
Hence choice is either desidcratne rea- 
son or ratiocmatn e desire, and such 
an origin of action is a man (It is to 
be noted that nothing that is past is 
an object of choice, e g no one 
chooses to base sacked Tro>, for no 
one deliberates about the past but 
about what is future and capable ot 
being otherwise, while what is past is 
not capable of not having taken place, 
hence Agathon is right in sa>ing 


share m action 

What affirmation and negation are 
in thinking, pursuit and avoidance are 
in desire, so that since moral virtue is 
a state of character concerned "ith 
choice, and choice is deliberate desire, 
therefore both the reasoning must be 
true and the desire right, if the choice 
is to be good, and the latter must pur 
sue just what the former asserts Now 
this kind of intellect and of truth is 
practical, of the intellect which is 
contemplative, not practical nor pro- 
ducts e the good and the bad state 
arc truth and falsity respectively (for 
this is the work of eaerything intellec 
tual), while of the part which is prac- 
tical and intellectual the good state is 
truth in agreement with right desire 
The origin of action— its efficient, 
not its final cause— is choice, and that 
of choice is desire and reasoning with 
a Mew to an end This is why choice 
cannot exist cither without reason and 
intellect or without a moral state, for 
good action and its opposite cannot 
exist without a combination of wtcl 
lect and character Intellect itself. 
howe\cr, mo\es nothing but onlv the 
Intellect winch aims at an end and is 
practical, for tins rules the product!' c 
inti licet ns well since c\cr> one "ho 
makes makes for an end, and that 
"hlch is made is not an end in the 
t,TI pnlified seme (but onl> an end m 
a P-uticuku n lition and the end of 
4 particular operation)— nnlv that 

"rich it done is tint, for good action 


For this alone is licking ci cn to Go<l 
To make undone things that lute 
once been done ) 

The work of both the intellectual 
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for our states of character, and it is by 
being persons of a certain kind that we 
assume the end to be so and so), the 
vices also will be voluntary, for the 
same is true of them 

With regard to the virtues in general 
we have stated their genus in outline, 
viz that they are means and that they 
are states of character, and that they 
tend, and by their own nature, to the 
doing of the acts by which they are 
produced, and that they are m our 
power and voluntary, and act as the 
right rule prescribes But actions and 
states of character are not voluntary 
in the same way, for we are masters 
of our actions from the beginning 
right to the end, if we know the par- 
ticular facts, but though we control 
the beginning of our states of character 
the gradual progress is not obvious, 
any more than it is in illnesses, because 
it was in our power, however, to act 
in this way or not in this way, there- 
fore the states are voluntary 

BOOK VI 

Knowledge and Practical 
Wisdom 


1 Since we have previously said 
that one ought to choose that which is 
intermediate, not the excess nor the 
defect, and that the intermediate is de- 
termined by the dictates of the right 
rule, let us discuss the nature of these 
dictates In all the states of character 
we have mentioned, as in all other 
matters, there is a mark to which the 
man who has the rule looks, and 
heightens or relaxes his activity ac- 
cordingly, and there is a standard 
which determines the mean states 
which we say are intermediate be 
tween excess and defect, being in ac- 
cordance with the right rule But 
such a statement, though true, is by 
no means clear, for not only here but 


in all other pursuits which are objects 
of knowledge it is indeed true to say 
that we must not exert ourselves nor 
relax our efforts too much nor too little, 
but to an intermediate extent and as 
the right rule dictates, but if a man 
had only this knowledge he would be 
none the wiser-e g we should not 
know what sort of medicines to apply 
to our body if some one were to say 
all those which the medical art pre- 
scribes, and which agree with the prac- 
tice of one who possesses the art 
Hence it is necessary with regard to 
the states of the soul also not only 
that this true statement should be 
made, but also that it should be deter- 
mined what is the right rule and what 
is the standard that fixes it 

We divided the virtues of the so 
and said that some are virtues of cha^ 
acter and others of intellect N 
have discussed in detail the mora 
tues, with regard to the others 1 
express our view as follows, beg 
with some remarks about the sou 
said before that there are two P 
of the soul— that which grasps a ru 
or rational principle, and t 
tional, let us now draw a similar dis 
tinction within the part whic S r ‘ 
a rational principle And le i ^ 

sumed that there are two part v 
grasp a rational P rincl P le of 

which we contemplate ar e 

things whose originative ca ^ 
invariable, and one by w J llC here 0 b- 
template variable things, or soU ] 

jects differ in kind f he par o 
answering to each of the two 0 f fl 
ent in kind, since it is m v , 


kind, since it is the , r 

certain likeness and kinship 
objects that they have arts be 

they have Let one of these P ^ 
called the scientific and tbe .^ nd t o 
calculative, for to deb fra ^ ut n o 
calculate are the same thing, . ble 

one debberates about t e part 

Therefore the calculative tl0n al 

of the faculty which grasps 
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not be scientific knowledge nor art, not 
science because that which can be 
done is capable of being otherwise, 
not art because action and making are 
different lands of thing The remain- 
ing alternative, then, is that it is a 
true and reasoned state of capacity to 
act with regard to the things that are 
good or bad for man For while mak- 
ing has an end other than itself, action 
cannot, for good action itself is its end 
It is for this reason that we think Per- 
icles and men like him have practical 
wisdom, viz because they can see 
what is good for themselves and what 
is good for men in general, we con- 
sider that those can do this who are 
good at managing households or states 
(Tins is why we call temperance 
(sophrosyne) by this name, we imply 
that it preserves one’s practical wis 
dom (sodsousa ten plironesm) Now 
what it preserves is a judgement of the 
kind we have described For it is not 
any and every judgment that pleasant 
and pamful objects destroy and per- 
vert, e g the judgement that the tri- 
angle has or has not its angles equal 
to two right angles, but only judge- 
ments about what is to be done For 
the originating causes of the things 
that are done consist m the end at 
which they are aimed, but the man 
who Ins been ruined by pleasure or 
Pam forthwith fails to see anv such 
originating cause— to see that for the 
sake of this or because of this he ought 
to choose and do \\ lute\ er he chooses 
and docs, for \icc is destructive of the 
onginating cause of action ) 

Practical wisdom, then, must be a 
reasoned and true state of capacity 
to act with regard to human goods 
Put further, while there is such a thing 
as excellence in art, there is no such 
thing as excellence in practical "is 
dom, and in art lie who errs willing!' 
b preferable, but in practical w isdom, 
ai in_ the virtues, he is the reverse 
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virtue and not an art There being 
tw o parts of the soul that can follow a 
course of reasoning, it must be the vir- 
tue of one of the two, i e of that part 
which forms opinions, for opinion is 
about the variable and so is practical 
wisdom But yet it is not only a rea- 
soned state, this is shown by the fact 
that a state of that sort may be forgot- 
ten but practical wisdom cannot. 

6 Scientific knowledge is judge- 
ment about things that are universal 
and necessary, and the conclusions of 
demonstration, and all sc.ent.fic : knowl- 
edge, follow from first pnnctples (for 
scientific knowledge involves appre- 
hension of a rational ground), 
being so, the first principle from " 
wl“t is scent. fically known follow* 
cannot be an object of scientific know 1- 
i nrt or of practical wisdom, 

fofthat which can be scientifically 

pnnciples thc objee P* 0 
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is thought to be capable of being 
taught, and its object of being learned 
And all teaching starts from what is 
already known, as we maintain in the 
Analytics also, for it proceeds some- 
times through induction and some- 
times by syllogism Now induction is 
the starting-point which knowledge 
even of the universal presupposes, 
while syllogism proceeds from univer- 
sal There are therefore starting- 
points from which syllogism proceeds, 
which are not reached by syllogism, 
it is therefore by induction that they 
are acquired Scientific knowledge is, 
then, a state of capacity to demon- 
strate, and has the other limiting char 
actenstics which we specify in the 
Analytics, for it is when a man believes 


origin is in the maker and not in the 
thing made, for art is concerned nei 
ther with things that are, or come 
into being, by necessity, nor with 
things that do so in accordance with 
nature (since these have their origin 
in themselves) Making and acting 
being different, art must be a matter of 
making, not of acting And in a sense 
chance and art are concerned with the 
same objects, as Agathon says, art 
loves chance and chance loves art 
Art, then, as has been said, is a state 
concerned with making, involving a 
true course of reasoning, and lack of 
art on the contrary is a state concerned 
with making, involving a false course 
of reasoning, both are concerned with 
the variable 


in a certain way and the starting- 
points are known to him that he has 
scientific knowledge, since if they are 
not better known to him than the con- 
clusion, he will have his knowledge 
only incidentally 

Let this, then, be taken as our ac 


5 Regarding practical wisdom we 
shall get at the truth by considering 
who are the persons we credit with 1 
Now it is thought to be the mark o a 
man of practical wisdom to be able o 
deliberate well about what is good an 


count of scientific knowledge expedient for himself, not in some par 

ticular respect, e g about what sorts 
4 In the variable are included both of thing conduce to health or 
things made and things done, making strength, but about what sorts or thin 
and acting are different (for their na- conduce to the good life in genera 
ture we treat even the discussions out- This is shown by the fact that ' 
side our school as reliable) , so that the credit men with practical wisdom i 
reasoned state of capacity to act is some particular respect when ^ 
different from the reasoned state of ca- have calculated well with a v * e \ V _ se 
pacity to make Hence too they are some good end which is one 0 ^ 

not included one m the other, for nei- that are not the object of any ar ^ 
tlier is acting making nor is making follows that in the general sense 
acting Now since architecture is an the man who is capable of dehbera ^ 
art and is essentially a reasoned state has practical wisdom Now no on ® 
of capacity to make, and there is nei- liberates about things that are m ^ 
ther any art that is not such a state able, nor about things that it 1 * jnce 
nor any such state that is not an art, possible for him to do Therefore, ^ 
art is identical with a state of capacity scientific knowledge involves ® jon 
to make, involving a true course of rea- stration, but there is no demons a 
goning All art is concerned with com- of things whose first principles a 
ing into being, i e with contriving riable (for all such things mig| ^ 
and considering how something may ally be otherwise), and since i 
come into being which is capable of possible to deliberate about t mg^ 
either beina or not being, and whose are of necessity, practical wis 
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erence to the former But of practical 
as of philosophic wisdom there must 
be a controlling kind 

8 Political wisdom and practical 
wisdom are the same state of mind, 
but their essence is not the same Of 
the wisdom concerned with the citv, 
the practical wisdom which plays a 
controlling part is legislative wisdom, 
while that which is related to this as 
particulars to their universal is known 
by the general name ‘political wisdom , 
this has to do with action and delib- 
eration, for a decree is a thing to be 
earned out m the form of an individual 
act This is why the exponents of this 
art are alone said to ‘take part in poll 
tics’, for these alone ‘do things as 
manual labourers ‘do things’ 

Practical wisdom also is identified 
especially with that form of it which 
is concerned with a man himself— with 
the individual, and this is known by 
the general name ‘practical wisdom , 
of the other lands one is called house 
hold management, another legislation, 
the third pobtics, and of the latter one 
part is called deliberative and the 
other judicial Now knowing what is 
good for oneself will be one kind of 
knowledge, but it is very different 
from the other lands and the man who 
knows and concerns himself with his 
own mterests is thought to have prac 
tical wisdom, while politicians are 
thought to be bus>bodies, hence the 
words of Eunpides, 

But how could I be wise, who might at 
ease, t , 

Numbered among the armys multitude, 
Ha\e had an equal share 9 
For those who aim too high and do too 
much 

Those who think thus seek their own 
good, and consider that one ought to 
do so From this opinion, then, has 
Mmc the \iew that such men ha\e 


practical wisdom, yet perhaps one's 
own good cannot exist without house 
hold management nor without a form 
of government Further, how one 
should order one’s own affairs is not 
clear and needs inquiry 

What has been said is confirmed 
bv the fact that while young men be 
come geometricians and mathemati- 
cians and wise in matters like these, it 
is thought that a young man of prac- 
tical wisdom cannot be found The 
cause is that such wisdom is concerned 
not only with umversals but with par- 
ticulars, which become familiar from 
experience, but a young man has no 
experience, for it is length of time that 
gives experience, indeed one might 
ask this question too, why a boy may 
become a mathematician, but not a 
philosopher or a physicist Is it be 
cause the objects of mathematics exist 
by abstraction, while the first princi- 
ples of these other subjects come from 
experience, and because young men 
have no conviction about the latter 
but merely use the proper language, 
while the essence of mathematical ob 
jects is plain enough to them? 

Further, error m deliberation may 
be either about the universal or about 
the particular, we may fail to know 
either that all water that weighs heavy 
is bad, or that this particular water 
weighs heavy 

That practical wisdom is not scien 
tific knowledge is evident, for it is, as 
has been said, concerned with the ul 
timate particular fact, since the thing 
m be done is of this nature It is op 

posed, then, to intuitu c reason, for in 
tmtive reason is of the limiting prem 
isses for which no reason can he gnen, 
while practical wisdom is concerned 
with the ultimate particular, "Inch's 
the object not of scientific knowledge 
hut of perception— not the pens ion 
of qualities peculiar to one sense hid a 
perception akin to that h> which 
percenc that the particular figure t« 
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field or in any other limited respect, as 
Homer says in the Margttes, 

Him did the gods make neither a digger 
nor yet a ploughman 
Nor wise m anything else 


Therefore wisdom must plainly be the 
most finished of the forms of knowl- 
edge It follows that the wise man 
must not only know what follows from 
the first principles, but must also pos- 
sess truth about the first principles 
Therefore wisdom must be intuitive 
reason combined with scientific knowl- 
edge-scientific knowledge of the high- 
est objects which has received as it 
were its proper completion 

Of the highest objects, we say, for 
it would be strange to think that the 
art of politics, or practical wisdom, is 
the best knowledge, since man is not 
the best thing in the world Now if 
what is healthy or good is different for 
men and for fishes, but what is white 
or straight is always the same, any one 
would say that what is wise is the same 
but what is practically wise is differ- 
ent, for it is to that which observes 
well the various matters concerning 
itself that one ascribes practical wis- 
dom, and it is to this that one will 
entrust such matters This is why we 
say that some even of the lower ani- 
mals have practical wisdom, viz those 
which are found to have a power of 
foresight with regard to their own 
life It is evident also that philosophic 
wisdom and the art of politics cannot 
be the same, for if the state of mind 
concerned with a man’s own interests 
is to be called philosophic wisdom, 
there will be many philosophic wis- 
doms, there will not be one concerned 
with the good of all animals (any more 
than there is one art of medicine for 
all existing things), but a different 
philosophic wisdom about the good of 
each species 

But if the argument be that man is 


the best of the animals, this makes no 
difference, for there are other things 
much more divine in their nature even 
than man, e g, most conspicuously, 
the bodies of which the heavens are 
framed From what has been said it 
is plain, then, that philosophic wisdom 
is scientific knowledge, combined with 
intuitive reason, of the things that are 
highest by nature This is why we say 
Anaxagoras, Thales, and men like 
them have philosophic hut not prac- 
tical wisdom, when we see them ig 
norant of what is to their own advan- 
tage, and why we say that they knew 
things that are remarkable, admirable, 
difficult, and divine, but useless, viz 
because it is not human goods that 
they seek 

Practical wisdom on the other hand 
is concerned with things human an 
things about which it is possible to de- 
liberate, for we say this is above al 
the work of the man of practical wis 
dom, to deliberate well, but no one 
deliberates about things invariable, nor 
about things which have not an en , 
and that a good that can be brougn 
about by action The man who is with- 
out qualification good at deliberating is 
the man who is capable of aimmg JI J 
accordance with calculation at the es 
for man of things attainable by action 
Nor is practical wisdom concerne 
with umversals only— it must also rec- 
ognize the particulars, for it is P ra 
tical, and practice is concerned " J 
particulars This is why some 
do not know, and especially those w 
have experience, are more P raC ,c 
than others who know, for if a J 1 ?* 1 . 
knew that light meats are digestible 
and wholesome, but did not kn 
which sorts of meat are light, he " oU 
not produce health, but the man " 
knows that chicken is wholesome 
more likely to produce health , 

Now practical wisdom jS , c ° t If, 1 . (! 
with action, therefore one shoul 
both forms of it, or the latter in p 
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of which practical wisdom is the true 
apprehension 

10. Understanding, also, and good- 
ness of understanding, in virtue of 
which men are said to be men ot 
understandmg or of good understand- 
ing, are neither entirely the same as 
opmion or scientific knowledge (for at 
that rate all men would have been 
men of understanding), nor are they 
one of the particular sciences, such as 
medicine, the science of things con- 
nected with health, or geometry, the 
science of spatial magnitudes For 
understandmg is neither about things 
that are always and are unchangeable, 
nor about any and every one ot the 
things that come into being, but about 
things which may become subjects ot 
questioning and deliberation Hence 
it is about the same objects as prac- 
tical wisdom, but understandmg Mid 
practical wisdom are not the same f or 
practical wisdom issues commands, 
since its end is what ought to be done 
or not to be done, but understandmg 
only judges (Understanding is iden- 
tical with goodness of understanding, 
men of understanding with men ot 
good understandmg ) Now un er 
standing is neither the having nor me 
acquiring of practical wisdom, but as 
learning is called understanding w en 
it means the exercise of the faculty o 
knowledge, so 'understanding is ap 
phcable to the exercise of the faculty 
of opinion for the purpose of judging 
of what some one else says about ma 
ters with which practical wisdom is 
concemed-and of judging soundly, 
for 'well' and ‘soundly are the same 
tlung And from this has come the 
use of the name ‘understanding in vir 
tue of which men are said to be ol 
good understanding’, viz from the ap 
plication of the word to the grasping 
of scientific truth, for we often ca 
such grasping understanding 

11 What is called judgment, m 
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virtue of which men are said to be 
sympathetic judges’ and to "have 
judgement’, is the nght discrimination 
of the equitable This is shown by the 
fact that we say the equitable man 
is above all others a man of sympathe- 
tic judgment, and identify equity with 
sympathetic judgement about certain 
facts And sympathetic judgement is 
judgement which discriminates what 
is equitable and does so correctly, and 
correct judgement is that which 
judges what is true 

Now all the states we have con- 
sidered converge, as might be ex- 
pected, to the same point, for when 
we speak of judgement and under- 
standmg and practical wisdom and in- 
tuitive reason we credit the same 
people with possessing judgement and 
having reached years of reason and 
with having practical wisdom and un- 

derstanding For aU *ese faerfhes 
deal with ultunates, l e with partial 
lars, and being a man of understand 
ing and of good or sympathetic judge- 
ment consists in being able to judge 
about the things with which practical 
wisdom is concerned, for the equities 
are common to all good men in reh 
hon to other men Now all things 
which have to be done are included 
among particulars or ultunates, for not 
oX must the man of practical wisdom 
Low particular facts, but understand 
mg and judgement are als0 /°" cer ™L 
wdh things to be done, and these are 

uUunates And intuitive reason is con 
cemed with the ultimates in both di- 
rections, for both the first terms and 
the last are objects of mtmtive reason 
*d not of argument, and the mhutne 
reason which is presupposed b) 
demonstrations giasps die ' 
able and first terms, while the intartne 
reason imolved m r ra chail rca 
urasns the last and ramble fact, » « 
X minor premiss Tor these ' w* 
facts are the starting points for “ 
apprehension of the end, since the 
sersals me reached from the pn«o 
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fore us is a triangle, for in that direc- 
tion as well as in that of the major 
premiss there will be a limit But this 
is rather perception than practical 
wisdom, though it is another kind of 
perception than that of the qualities 
peculiar to each sense 

9 There is a difference between in- 
quiry and deliberation, for delibera- 
tion is inquiry into a particular kind of 
thing We must grasp the nature of 
excellence in deliberation as well— 
whether it is a form of scientific knowl 
edge, or opinion, or skill m conjecture, 
or some other kind of thing Scientific 
knowledge it is not, for men do not 
inquire about the things they know 
about, but good deliberation is a kind 
of deliberation, and he who deliberates 
inquires and calculates Nor is it skill 
m conjecture, for this both involves no 
reasoning and is something that is 
quick in its operation, while men de 
liberate a long time, and they say that 
one should carry out quickly the con 
elusions of one’s deliberations, but 
should deliberate slowly Again, read 
mess of mind is different from excel- 
lence in deliberation, it is a sort of 
skill m conjecture Nor again is excel 
lence in deliberation opinion of any 
sort But smee the man who deliber- 
ates badly makes a mistake, while he 
who deliberates well does so correctly, 
excellence in deliberation is clearly a 
bind of correctness, but neither of 
knowledge nor of opinion, for there is 
no such thing as correctness of knowl- 
edge (since there is no such thing as 
error of knowledge), and correctness 
of opinion is truth, and at the same 
time everything that is an object of 
opinion is already determined But 
again excellence in deliberation in 
\ ol\ es reasoning The remaining alter- 
native, then, is that it is correctness 
of thinking, for this is not yet assertion, 
since, while c\en opinion is not in- 
quiry but has reached the stage of as 
sertion, the man who is deliberating, 


whether he does so well or ill, is 
searching for something and calcula 


' ‘6 

But excellence in deliberation is a 
certain correctness of deliberation, 
hence we must first inquire what de- 
liberation is and what it is about And, 
there being more than one kind of 
correctness, plainly excellence m de 
liberation is not any and every kind, 
for (1) the incontinent man and the 
bad man, if he is clever, will reach 
as a result of his calculation what he 
sets before himself, so that he will 
have deliberated correctly, but he will 
have got for himself a great evil Now 
to have deliberated well is thought to 
be a good thing, for it is this kind of 
correctness of deliberation that is ex 
cellence m deliberation, viz that 
\vhtr>Vi fpnrtc attain what IS gOOu 


But (2) it is possible to attain even 
good by a false syllogism, and to at 
tain what one ought to do but not by 
the right means, the middle term be 
ing false, so that this too is not yet 
excellence in deliberation-this state 
in virtue of which one attains what one 


ought but not by the right means 
Agam (3) it is possible to attain it Y 
long deliberation while another man 
attains it quickly Therefore in t e 
former case we have not yet got ex- 
cellence in deliberation, which is rig 
ness with regard to the expedien 
rightness in respect both of the en , 
the manner, and the time (4) Fur e 
it is possible to have deliberated we 
either in the unqualified sense or wi * 
reference to a particular end Exce 
lence m deliberation m the unqua i 
fied sense, then, is that which succee 
with reference to what is the end l 
the unqualified sense, and excellen 
in deliberation in a particular sens 
is that which succeeds relatively to 
particular end If, then, it is charac er 
istic of men of practical wisdom 
have deliberated well, excellence > 
deliberation wall be correctness wi 
regard to what conduces to the cn 
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tive 17 — there xs no such virtue, for 
there is nothing which it is in its power 
to do or not to do ) 

(4) With regard to our being none 
the more able to do because of our 
practical wisdom what is noble and 
just, let us begm a little further bach, 
starting with the following principle 
As we say that some people who do 
just acts are not necessarily just, 1 e 
those who do the acts ordained by the 
laws either unwillingly or owing to 
ignorance or for some other reason 
and not for the sake of the acts them 
selves (though, to be sure, they do 
what they should and a)) the things 
that the good man ought), so is it, it 
seems, that in order to be good one 
must be in a certain state when one 
does the several acts 1 e one must do 
them as a result of choice and for the 
sake of the acts themselves Now 
virtue makes the choice right, but the 
question of the things which should 
naturally be done to carry out our 
choice belongs not to virtue but to 
another faculty We must devote our 
attention to these matters and give a 
clearer statement about them There 
is a faculty which is called cleverness, 
and this is such as to be able to do 
the things that tend towards the mark 
we have set before ourselves, and to 
lut it Now if the mark be noble, the 
cleverness is laudable, but if the mark 
be bad, the cleverness is mere smart- 
ness, hence we call even men of prac- 
tical wisdom clever or smart Practical 
wisdom is not the faculty, but it does 
not e\ist without this faculty And 
this eye of the soul acquires its formed 
state not without the aid of virtue, as 
has been said and is plain, for the 
syllogisms which deal with acts to be 
done are things which in\ohc a start 
ln K point, vi7 'since the end, 1 e what 
is best, is of such and such a nature’, 
whatever it may be (let it for the sake 

17 The otlur three being (he scientific, 
the calculator, and the dcsidcraUve 


of argument be what we please), an 
this is not evident except to the goo 
man, for wickedness perverts us am 
causes us to be deceived about th 
starting points of action Therefore 1 
is evident that it is impossible to b< 
practically wise without bemg good 

13 We must therefore considei 
virtue also once more, for virtue too is 
similarly related, as practical wisdom 
is to cleverness— not the same, but like 
it— so is natural virtue to virtue in ths 
strict sense For all men think that 
each type of character belongs to its 
possessors in some sense by nature, for 
from the very moment of birth we are 
just or fitted for self control or brave 
or have the other moral qualities, but 
yet we seek something else as that 
which is good m the strict sense— we 
seek for the presence of such qualities 
in another way For both children and 
brutes have the natural dispositions to 
these qualities, but without reason 
these are evidently hurtful Only we 
seem to see this much, that, while one 
may be led astray by them, as a strong 
body which moves without sight may 
stumble badly because of its Jack of 
sight, still, if a man once acquires rca 
son, that makes a difference in action, 
and his state, while still like what it 
was, will then be virtue in the strict 
sense Therefore, as in the part of us 
which forms opinions there are two 
types, cleverness and practical wis 
dom, so too in the moral part there 
are two types, natural virtue and vir- 
tue in the stnct sense, and of these 
the latter involves practical wisdom 
This is why some say tint all the 
virtues are forms of practical wisdom, 
and why Socrates in one respect was 
on the right track while in another 
he went astray, in thinking that all 
the virtues were forms of practical 
wisdom lie was right Tins is confirmed 
b> the fact that even tio" all men 
vvhen the} define virtue, after mining 
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tars, of these therefore we must have 
perception, and this perception is in- 
tuitive reason 

This is why these states are thought 
to be natural endowments— why, while 
no one is thought to be a philosopher 
by nature, people are thought to have 
by nature judgement, understanding, 
and intuitive reason This is shown by 
the fact that we think our powers 
correspond to our time of life, and 
that a particular age brings with it 
intuitive reason and judgment, this 
implies that nature is the cause 
[Hence intuitive reason is both begin- 
ning and end, for demonstrations are 
from these and about these ] There- 
fore we ought to attend to the un- 
demonstrated sayings and opinions of 
experienced and older people or of 
people of practical wisdom not less 
than to demonstrations, for because 
expenence has given them an eye they 
see aright 

We have stated, then, what prac- 
tical and philosophic wisdom are, and 
with what each of them is concerned, 
and we have said that each is the vir- 
tue of a different part of the soul 

12 Difficulties might be raised as 
to the utility of these qualities of mmd 
For ( 1 ) philosophic wisdom will con 
template none of the things that will 
make a man happy (for it is not con 
cemed with any coming into being), 
and though practical wisdom has this 
me r it, for what purpose do we need 
it? Practical wisdom is the quality of 
mind concerned with things just and 
noble and good for man, but these are 
the things which it is the mark of a 
good man to do, and we are none the 
more able to act for knowing them if 
the virtues are states of character, just 
as we are none the better able to act 
for knowing the things that are healthy 
and sound, in the sense not of pro 
ducing but of issuing from the state of 
health, for we are none the more able 


to act for having the art of medicine 
or of gymnastics But (2) if we are 
to say that a man should have prac- 
tical wisdom not for the sake of know- 
ing moral truths but for the sake of 
becoming good, practical wisdom will 
be of no use to those who are good, 
but again it is of no use to those who 
have not virtue, for it will make no 
difference whether they have practical 
wisdom themselves or obey others who 
have it, and it would be enough for us 
to do what we do m the case of health, 
though we wish to become healthy, 
yet we do not learn the art of medi 
cine (3) Besides this, it would be 
thought strange if practical wisdom, 
being inferior to philosophic wisdom, 
is to be put m authority over it, as 
seems to be implied by the fact that 
the art which produces anything rules 
and issues commands about that thing 
These, then, are the questions we 
must discuss, so far we have only 
stated the difficulties 


(1) Now first let us say that m 
themselves these states must be worthy 
of choice because they are the virtues 
of the two parts of the soul respec 
tively, even if neither of them produce 
anything 

(2) Secondly, they do produce 
something not as the art of medicine 
produces health, however, but as 
health produces health, 16 so does 
philosophic wisdom produce happ 1 
ness, for, being a part of virtue entire, 
by being possessed and by actualizing 
itself it makes a man happy 

(3) Again, the work of man is 
achieved only in accordance with P ra , 
tical wisdom as well as with nior 
virtue, for virtue makes us aim at 
right mark, and practical wis o 
makes us take the right means \ 
the fourth part of the soul— the nu 


l e as health as an inner state, P r °~ 
*s the activities which we know 
tihibnc health. 
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the middle state But surely this is 
not correct For arguments about mat- 
ters concerned with feelings and ac 
tions are less reliable than facts and 
so when they clash with the facts of 
perception they are despised, and dis 
credit the truth as well, if a man who 
runs down pleasure is once seen to be 
aiming at it, his inclining towards it 
is thought to imply that it is all worthy 
of being aimed at, for most people 
are not good at drawing distinctions 
True arguments seem, then, most use 
Ad, not only with a view to knowl 
edge, but with a view to life also, for 
since they harmonize with the facts 
they are believed, and so they stimu- 
late those who understand them to 
live according to them — Enough of 
such questions, let us proceed to re- 
view the opinions that have been ex 
pressed about pleasure 

2 Eudoxus thought pleasure was 
the good because he saw all things, 
both rational and irrational, aiming at 
it, and because m all things that which 
is the object of choice is what is ex- 
cellent, and that which is most the 
object of choice the greatest good, 
thus the fact that all things moved 
towards the same object indicated that 
this was for all things the chief good 
(for each thing, he argued, finds its 
own good, as it finds its own nourish- 
ment) , and that which is good for all 
things and at which all aim was the 
good His arguments were credited 
more because of the excellence of his 
character than for their own sake, he 
Was thought to be remarkably self- 
controlled, and therefore it was 
thought that he was not saying what 
he did say as a friend of pleasure, but 
that the facts really were so He be- 
lieved that the same conclusion fol 
lowed no less plainly from a study of 
the contrary of pleasure, pain was in 
itself an object of aversion to all 
things, and therefore its contrary must 


be similarly an object of choice And 
again that is most an object of choice 
which we choose not because or for 
the sake of something else, and pleas- 
ure is admittedly of this nature, for 
no one asks to what end he is pleased, 
thus implying that pleasure is in itself 
an object of choice Further, he 
argued that pleasure when added to 
any good, e g to just or temperate 
action, makes it more worthy of 
choice, and that it is only by itself 
that the good can be increased 
This argument seems to show it to 
be one of the goods, and no more a 
good than any other, for every good 
is more worthy of choice along with 
another good than taken alone And 
so it is by an argument of this kind 
that Plato*’® proves the good not to be 
pleasure, he argues that the pleasant 
life is more desirable with wisdom 
than without, and that if the mixture 
is better, pleasure is not the good, for 
the good cannot become more desir 
able by the addition of anything to it 
Now it is clear that nothing else, any 
more than pleasure, can he the good 
if it is made more desirable by the 
addition of any of the things that are 
good m themselves What, then is 
there that satisfies this criterion, which 
at the same time we can participate 
in? It is something of this sort that 
we are looking for 

Those who object that that at which 
all things aim is not necessarily good 
are, we may surmise, talking non 
sense For we say that that which 
every one thinks really is so, and the 
man who attacks this belief will hardly 
have anything more credible to main- 
tain instead If it is senseless creatures 
that desire the things in question, 
there might be something in w hat tliev 
say, but if intelligent creatures do so 
as well, what sense can there be jn 
this view? But perhaps even in in 
fenor creatures there is some natural 
s»rhJ GOd-s. 
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the state of character and its objects 
add ‘that (state) which is in accord- 
ance with the right rule’, now the 
right rule is that which is in accord- 
ance with practical wisdom All men, 
then, seem somehow to divine that this 
kind of state is virtue, viz that which 
is in accordance with practical wis- 
dom But we must go a little further 
For it is not merely the state m ac- 
cordance with the right rule, but the 
state that implies the presence of the 
nght rule, that is virtue, and practical 
wisdom is a right rule about such 
matters Socrates, then, thought the 
virtues were rules or rational principles 
(for he thought they were, all of them. 
Forms of scientific knowledge), while 
we think they involve a rational prin- 
ciple 

It is clear, then, from what has been 
said, that it is not possible to be good 
m the strict sense without practical 
wisdom, nor practically wise without 
moral virtue But m this way we may 
also refute the dialectical argument 
whereby it might be contended that 
the virtues exist in separation from 
each other, the same man, it might be 
said, is not best equipped by nature 
for all the virtues, so that he will have 
already acquired one when he has not 
yet acquired another This is possible 
in respect of the natural virtues, but 
not in respect of those in respect of 
which a man is called without quali- 
fication good, for with the presence of 
the one quality, practical wisdom, will 
be given all the virtues And it is plain 
that, even if it were of no practical 
value, we should have needed it be- 
cause it is the virtue of the part of us 
in question, plain too that the choice 
will not be right without practical wis- 
dom any more than without virtue, for 
the one determines the end and the 
other makes us do the things that lead 
to the end 

But again it is not supreme over 
philosophic wisdom, 1 e over the 


superior part of us, any more than the 
art of medicine is over health, for it 
does not use it but provides for its 
coming into being, it issues orders 
then, for its sake, but not to it Fur 
ther, to maintain its supremacy would 
be like saying that the art of politics 
rules the gods because it issues orders 
about all the affairs of the state 
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Pleasure Happiness 


a pleasure 

1 After these matters we ought 
perhaps next to discuss pleasure For 
it is thought to be most intimately con- 
nected with our human nature, which 
is the reason why in educating the 
young we steer them by the rudders o 
pleasure and pain, it is thought, too, 
that to enjoy the things we ought ana 
to hate the things we ought has the 
greatest bearing on virtue of character 
For these things extend right throug 
life, with a weight and power of their 
own in respect both to virtue and o 
the happy life, since men choose w a 
is pleasant and avoid what is pamiu , 
and such things, it will be thought, we 
should least of all omit to discuss, 
especially since they admit of muc 
dispute For some 18 say pleasure is 
the good, while others, 19 on the con- 
trary, say it is thoroughly bad-some 
no doubt being persuaded that 
facts are so, and others thinking it ® 
a better effect on our life to exhi i 
pleasure as a bad thing even » 1 1 
not, for most people (they think) 10 
cline towards it and are the slaves 
their pleasures, for which reason t e 
ought to lead them m the opp° sl ® 
direction, since thus they will reac 

18 The school of Eudoxus AnstipP us 
is perhaps also referred to 

10 The school of Speusippus 
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would be pleased when replenishment 
was taking place, just as one would be 
pained if one was being operated on 25 
This opinion seems to be based on the 
pains and pleasures connected with 
nutrition, on the fact that when people 
have been short of food and have felt 
pain beforehand they are pleased by 
the replenishment But this does not 
happen with all pleasures, for the 
pleasures of learning and, among the 
sensuous pleasures, those of smell, and 
also many sounds and sights, and 
memories and hopes, do not presup- 
pose pain Of what then will these be 
the coming into being? There has not 
been lack of anything of which they 
could be the supplying anew 

In reply to those who bring forward 
the disgraceful pleasures one may say 
that these are not pleasant, if things 
are pleasant to people of vicious con- 
stitution, we must not suppose that 
they are also pleasant to others than 
these, just as we do not reason so 
about the things that are wholesome 
or sweet or bitter to sick people, or 
ascribe whiteness to the things that 
seem white to those suffering from a 
disease of the eye Or one might 
answer thus— that the pleasures are de- 
sirable, but not from these sources, as 
wealth is desirable, but not as the re- 
ward of betrayal, and health, but not 
at the cost of eating anything and 
everything Or perhaps pleasures dif- 
fer in kind, for those derived from 
noble sources are different from those 
derived from base sources, and one 
cannot get the pleasure of the just 
man without being just, nor that of 
the musical man without being musi 
cal, and so on 

The fact, too, that a friend is differ- 
ent from a flatterer seems to make it 
plain that pleasure is not a good or 

25 The point being that the being re- 
plenished no more is pleasure than the 
being operated on is pain For the in- 
stance, see Plato’s Tima evs 65 n 


that pleasures are different in kind, 
for the one is thought to consort with 
us with a view to the good, the other 
with a view to our pleasure, and the 
one is reproached for his conduct 
while the other is praised on the 
ground that he consorts with us for 
different ends And no one would 
choose to live with the intellect of a 
child throughout his life, however 
much he were to be pleased at the 
things that children are pleased at, 
nor to get enjoyment by doing some 
most disgraceful deed, though he were 
never to feel any pain m consequence 
And there are many things vve should 
be keen about even if they brought 
no pleasure, e g seeing, remember- 
ing, knowing, possessing the virtues 
If pleasures necessarily do accompany 
these, that makes no odds, we should 
choose these even if no pleasure re 
suited It seems to be clear, then, that 
neither is pleasure the good nor is all 
pleasure desirable, and that some 
pleasures are different in kind or in 
their sources from the others So much 
for the things that are said about 
pleasure and pain 

4 What pleasure, is or what kind 
of thing it is, will become plainer if 
we take up the question again from 
the beginning Seeing seems to be at 
any moment complete, for it does not 
lack anything which coming into being 
later will complete its form, and 
pleasure also seems to be of this na- 
ture For it is a whole, and at no time 
can one find a pleasure whose form 
will be completed if the pleasure lasts 
longer For this reason, too, it is not 
a movement For every mo\ ement 
(e g that of building) takes time and 
is for the sake of an end, and is com- 
plete when it has made what it aims 
at It is complete, therefore, only in 
the whole time or at that final mo- 
ment In their parts and during the 
time they occupy, all movements are 
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good stronger than themselves which 
aims at their proper good 

Nor does the argument about the 
contrary of pleasure seem to be cor- 
rect They say that if pain is an evil 
(t does not follow that pleasure is a 
good, for evil is opposed to evil and 
at the same time both are opposed to 
the neutral state— which is correct 
enough but does not apply to the 
things m question For if both pleas- 
ure and pain belonged to the class of 
evils they ought both to be objects of 
aversion, while if they belonged to the 
class of neutrals neither should be an 
object of aversion or they should both 
be equally so, but in fact people evi 
dently avoid the one as evil and choose 
the other as good, that then must be 
the nature of the opposition between 
them 

3 Nor again, if pleasure is not a 
quality, does it follow that it is not a 
good, for the activities of virtue are 
not qualities either, nor is happiness 
They say, 21 however, that the good 
is determinate, while pleasure is in 
determinate, because it admits of de 
grees Now if it is from the feeling of 
pleasure that they judge thus, the 
same will be true of justice and the 
other virtues, in respect of which we 
plainly say that people of a certain 
character are so more or less, and act 
more or less in accordance with these 
virtues, for people may be more just 
or brave, and it is possible also to act 
justly or temperately more or less But 
if their judgement is based on the 
various pleasures, surely they are not 
stating the real cause, 22 if in fact some 
pleasures are unmixed and other 
mixed Agam, just as health admits 
of degrees without being indetermin- 
ate, why should not pleasure? The 
same proportion is not found in all 

21 lb 24 e-25 a 31 a 

22 Sc, of the badness of (some) 
pleasures 


things, nor a single proportion always 
m the same thing, but it may be re- 
laxed and yet persist up to a point, 
and it may differ m degree The case 
of pleasure also may therefore be of 
this hind 

Agam, they assume 23 that the good 
is perfect while movements and com 
mgs into being are imperfect, and try 
to exhibit pleasure as being a move- 
ment and a coming into being But 
they do not seem to be right even in 
saying that it is a movement For 
speed and slowness are thought to be 
proper to every movement, and if a 
movement, e g that of the heavens 
has not speed or slowness in itself, it 
has it in relation to something else, 
but of pleasure neither of these things 
is true For while we may become 
pleased quickly as we may become 
angry quickly, we cannot be pleased 
quickly, not even in relation to some 
one else, while we can walk, or grow, 
or the like, quickly While, then we 
can change quickly or slowly into a 
state of pleasure, we cannot quickly 
exhibit the activity of pleasure, i e be 
pleased Agam, how can it be a com 
ing into being? It is not thought tha 
any chance thing can come out of any 
chance thing, but that a thing is dis 
solved into that out of which 't .comes 
into being and pain would be e 
destruction of that of which pleasure 
is the coming into being . 

They say, too, 24 that pain is the lacx 
of that which is according to natme, 
and pleasure is replenishment 
these experiences are bodily 1 e 
pleasure is replenishment with ® 
which is according to nature, 
which feels pleasure will be tha 1 
which the replenishment takes p ' 
i e the body, but that is not thoug 
to be the case, therefore the rep enis 
ment is not pleasure, though on 

23 PI Phil 53 c-54 d 
lb 31 e-32 d, 42 c, d 
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those m the flower of their age So too, to differ in land For things dif- 
long, then, as both the intelligible or ferent in hind are, we think, com- 
sensible object and the discriminating pleted by different things (we see this 
or contemplative faculty are as they to be true both of natural objects and 
should be, the pleasure will be m of things produced by art, e g am- 
volved m the activity, for when both mals, trees, a painting, a sculpture, a 
the passive and the active factor are house, an implement) , and, similarly, 
unchanged and are related to each we think that activities differing in 
other m the same way, the same result kind are completed by things differing 
naturally follows m kind Now the activities of thought 

How, then, is it that no one is con differ from those of the senses, and 
tmuously pleased? Is it that we grow both differ among themselves, in kind, 
weary? Certainly all human things are so, therefore, do the pleasures that 
incapable of continuous activity complete them 
Therefore pleasure also is not continu- This may be seen, too, from die fact 
ous, for it accompanies activity Some that each of the pleasures is hound up 
things delight us when they are new, with the activity it completes For an 
but later do so less, for the same rea- activity is intensified by its proper 
son, for at first the mind is in a state pleasure, since each class of things is 

of stimulation and intensely active better judged of and brought to preci- 

about them, as people are with re- sion by those who engage in the ac- 

speet to their vision when they look tivity with pleasure, e g it is those 
hard at a thing, but afterwards our who enjoy geometrical thinking that 
activity is not of this land, hut has become geometers and grasp the van- 
grown relaxed, for which reason the ous propositions better, and, similarly, 
pleasure also is dulled those who are fond of music or of 

One might think that all men desire building, and so on, make progress m 

pleasure because they all aim at life, their proper function by enjoying it, 
life is an activity, and each man is so the pleasures intensify the activities, 
active about those things and with and what intensifies a thing is proper 
those faculties that he loves most, eg to it, but things different in kind ha\e 
the musician is active with his hearing properties different in land 
in reference to tunes, the student with This will be even more apparent 
his mind in reference to theoretical from the fact that activities are hin 
questions, and so on m each case, now dered by pleasures arising from other 
pleasure completes the activities, and sources For people who are fond of 
therefore life, which they desire It playing the flute are incapable of al- 
ls with good reason, then, that they tending to arguments if they overhear 

aim at pleasure too, since for every some one play ing the flute, since they 

one it completes life, which is desir- enjoy flute pla>ing more than the ac- 

able But whether we choose life for tivity in hand, so the pleasure con- 
the sake of pleasure or pleasure for nected with flute-playing destroys the 
the sake of life is a question we may activity concerned with argument 
dismiss for the present For they Tins happens similarly, in all other 

seem to be bound up together and not cases, when one is actue about tun 

to admit of separation, since without things at once, the more pleasant ac- 
activity pleasure does not arise, and tivity drives out the other, and if it is 

every activity is completed by the much more pleasant docs so all the 

attendant pleasure. more, so that one cv en ceases from the 

other This is wh> when we enjoy 
anvtbmg \ en much w c do not throw 


5 For this reason pleasures seem, 
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incomplete, and are different m kind 
from the whole movement and from 
each other For the fitting together of 
the stones is different from the fluting 
of the column, and these are both 
different from the making of the tem- 
ple, and the making of the temple is 
complete (for it lacks nothing with a 
view to the end proposed), but the 
making of the base or of the triglyph is 
incomplete, for each is the making of 
only a part They differ m kind, then, 
and it is not possible to find at any 
and every time a movement complete 
in form, but if at all, only in the whole 
time So, too, m the case of walking 
and all other movements For if loco- 
motion is a movement from here to 
there, it, too, has differences m kind— 
flying, walking, leaping, and so on 
And not only so, but in walking itself 
there are such differences, for the 
whence and whither are not the same 
in the whole racecourse and in a part 
of it, nor m one part and in another, 
nor is it the same thing to traverse 
this line and that, for one traverses not 
only a line but one which is in a place, 
and this one is in a different place 
from that We have discussed move- 
ment with precision in another work, 2 ® 
but it seems that it is not complete at 
any and every time, but that the many 
movements are incomplete and differ- 
ent in kind, since the whence and 
whither give them their form But of 
pleasure the form is complete at any 
and every time Plainly, then, pleasure 
and movement must be different from 
each other, and pleasure must be one 
of the things that are whole and com- 
plete This would seem to be the case, 
too, from the fact that it is not possible 
to move otherwise than in time, but 
it is possible to be pleased, for that 
which takes place in a moment is a 
whole 

From these considerations it is clear, 
too, that these thinkers are not right 

20 plujs vi-vui 


in saying there is a movement or a 
coming into being of pleasure For 
these cannot be ascribed to all things 
but only to those that are divisible and 
not wholes, there is no coming into 
being of seeing nor of a point nor of 
a unit, nor is any of these a movement 
or coming into being, therefore therj 
is no movement or coming into being 
of pleasure either, for it is a whole 
Since every sense is active in rela 
tion to its object, and a sense which 
is in good condition acts perfectly in 
relation to the most beautiful of its 
objects (for perfect activity seems to 
be ideally of this nature, whether we 
say that it is active, or the organ in 
which it resides, may be assumed to 
be immaterial), it follows that in t e 
case of each sense the best activity is 


that of the best conditioned organ in 
relation to the finest of its objects An 
this activity will be the most comple e 
and pleasant For, while there « 
pleasure in respect of any sense, and in 
respect of thought and contemplate 
no less, the most complete is pleasan 

est, and that of a well conditioned 

organ in relation to the worthiest o i 
objects is the most complete, and 
pleasure completes the activity 
the pleasure does not complete i 
the same way as the combination 
object and sense, both good, jus 
health and the doctor are not m in 
same way the cause of a man s ei 
healthy (That pleasure is P roduC f e or 
in respect to each sense is plain, 
we speak of sights and soun s 
pleasant It is also plain that it an 
most of all when both the sense is 
its best and it is active in reference 
an object which corresponds, '' 
both object and perceiver are o 
best there will always be P Iea * f 
since the requisite agent and P a 
are both present ) Pleasure comp 
the activity not as the correspon 
permanent state does, by its mi 
nence, but as an end which sup 
venes as the bloom of vouth does 
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the perfect and supremely happy man 
has one or more acti\ lties, the pleas- 
ures that perfect these will be said in 
the strict sense to be pleasures proper 
to man, and the rest will be so m a 
secondary and fractional way, as are 
the activities 


B HAPPINESS 

6 Now that we have spoken of the 
virtues, the forms of friendship, and 
the varieties of pleasure, what remains 
is to discuss in outline the nature ot 
happiness, since this is what we state 
the end of human nature to be Our 
discussion will be the more concise i 
we first sum up what we have said a 
ready We said, then, that it is not a 
disposition, for if it were it mig t e 
long to some one who was as eep 
throughout his life, living the life ot 
a plant, or, again, to some one who 
was suffering the greatest misfortunes 
If these implications are unacceptable, 
and we must rather class happiness as 
an activity, as we have said betore, 
and if some activities are necessarv, 
and desirable for the sake of some 
thing else, while others are so m 
themselves, evidently happiness mus 
be placed among those desirable m 
themselves, not among those desirable 
for the sake of something else, or 
happiness does not lack anything u 
is self sufficient Now those activities 
are desirable in themselves from w ic 
nothing is sought beyond the activity 
And of this nature virtuous actions are 
thought to be, for to do noble and 
good deeds is a thing desirable for its 
own sake 

Pleasant amusements a * so ar 
thought to be of this nature, we choose 
them not for the sake of other things, 
for we are injured rather than ene 
fited by them, since we are led to ne 
gleet our bodies and our prope > 
But most of the people "ho ate 
deemed happ> take refuge in sue 


pastimes, which is the reason why 
those who are ready witted at them 
are highly esteemed at the courts of 
tyrants, they make themselves pleas 
ant companions in the tyrants favour 
ite pursuits, and that is the sort of 
man they want Now these things are 
thought to be of the nature of happi- 
ness because people in despotic posi- 
tions spend their leisure in them, but 
perhaps such people prove nothing 
for virtue and reason, from which good 
activities flow, do not depend on des 
potic position, nor, if these people, 
who have never tasted pure and gen 
erous pleasure, take refuge in the 
bodily pleasures, should these for that 
reason he thought more desirable, 
for bovs too think the things that are 
valued among themselves are the best 
It is to be expected, then that, as dit 
ferent things seem valuable to boys 
and to men, so they should to bad men 
and to good Now, as we have often 
maintained, those things are both 
V doable and pleasant which are such 
to the good man, and to each man the 
activity in accordance with his own 
disposition is most desirable, and, 
therefore, to the good man that which 
is in accordance with virtue Happi 
ness therefore, does not he in amuse 
ment> ,t Mould, indeed, be Range d 

the end were amusement, and one 

M-ere to take trouble and suffer hard- 
ship all one’s bfe m or< | er *° a I? I 
Uplf For m a word e\er> thing 

that Me choose Me choose for the sake 
nf something else-except happiness 
whrdT. “an end Now to exert one- 
Teff and "Ork for the sake of amuse 
“ t seems sill> and uttcrl) childish 
Bu, to amuse oneself in order that one 
may exert oneself as Anachars. puts 
It seems right, for amusement is a 
sort of relaxation, and ue nccd 
ation because ue cannot uork coi 
tinuoush Relaxation then is not an 

eXfor d - taken for the sake of 
actn it> 
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ourselves into anything else, and do 
one thing only when we are not much 
pleased by another, e g in the theatre 
the people who eat sweets do so most 
when the actors are poor Now since 
activities are made precise and more 
enduring and better by their proper 
pleasure, and injured by ahen pleas- 
ures, evidently the two lands of pleas- 
ure are far apart For ahen pleasures 
do pretty much what proper pains do, 
since activities are destroyed by their 
proper pains, e g if a man finds writ 
mg or doing sums unpleasant and 
painful, he does not write, or does not 
do sums, because the activity is pain- 
ful So an activity suffers contrary 
effects from its proper pleasures and 
pains, 1 e from those that supervene on 
it m virtue of its own nature And alien 
pleasures have been stated to do much 
the same as pain, they destroy the ac 
tivity, only not to the same degree 
Now since activities differ in respect 
of goodness and badness, and some 
are worthy to be chosen, others to be 
avoided, and others neutral, so, too, 
are the pleasures, for to each activity 
there is a proper pleasure The pleas- 
ure proper to a worthy activity is good 
and that proper to an unworthy activ- 
ity bad, just as the appetites for noble 
objects are laudable, those for base 
objects culpable But the pleasures 
involved in activities are more proper 
to them than the desires, for the latter 
are separated both in t lrae and in na 
ture, while the former are close to the 
activities, and so hard to distinguish 
from them that it admits of dispute 
'' "ether the activity is not the same as 
the pleasure (Still, pleasure does not 
seem to be thought or perception— 
that would be strange, but because 
they are not found apart they appear 
to some people the same ) As activities 
are different, then, so are the corre- 
sponding pleasures Now sight is su 
pcrior to touch in purity, and hearing 
and smell to taste, the pleasures, there 


fore, are similarly superior, and those 
of thought superior to these, and with- 
in each of the two hinds some are su- 
perior to others 

Each animal is thought to have a 
proper pleasure, as it has a proper 
function, viz that which corresponds 
to its activity If we survey them 
species by species, too, this will be 
evident, horse, dog, and man have 
different pleasures, as Heraclitus says 
‘asses would prefer sweepings to gold , 
for food is pleasanter than gold to 
asses So the pleasures of creatures 
different in kind differ in kind, and it 
is plausible to suppose that those of a 
single species do not differ But they 
vary to no small extent, in the case of 
men at least, the same things delight 
some people and pain others, and are 
painful and odious to some, and pleas 
ant to and liked by others This hap- 
pens, too, in the case of sweet things 
the same things do not seem sweet to 
a man in a fever and a healthy man— 
nor hot to a weak man and one in 
good condition The same happens m 
other cases But in all such matters 
that which appears to the good man 
is thought to be really so If this is 
correct, as it seems to be, and virtue 
and the good man as such are the 
measure of each thing, those also Will 
be pleasures which appear so to him, 
and those things pleasant which he 
enjoys If the things he finds tire- 
some seem pleasant to some one, that 
is nothing surprising, for men may be 
ruined and spoilt m many ways, but 
the things are not pleasant, but only 
pleasant to these people and to people 
in this condition Those which are 
admittedly disgraceful plainly should 
not be said to be pleasures, except to 
a perverted taste, but of those that are 
thought to be good what kind of pleas 
ure or what pleasure should be said to 
be that proper to man? Is it not plain 
from the correspondin g activities? The 
pleasur es follow these Whether, then, 
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are distinguished by nobility and 
greatness, and these are unleisurely 
and aim at an end and are not desir- 
able for their own sake, but the ac 
tivity of reason, which is contempla 
tive, seems both to be supenor in 
serious worth and to aim at no en 
beyond itself, and to have its pleasure 
proper to itself (and this augments 
the activity), and the self sufficiency, 
leisureliness, unweanedness (so tar 
as this is possible for man), and all the 
other attributes ascnbed to the su- 
premely happy man are evidently 
those connected with this activity, 1 
follows that this will be the complete 
happiness of man, if it be allowed a 
complete term of life (for none o 
the attributes of happiness is incom- 
plete) , 

But such a life would be too hig 
for man, for it is not m so far as he is 
man that he will live so, but in so far 
as something divine is present in him, 
and by so much as this is superior to 
our composite nature is its activity 
superior to that which is the exercise 
of the other kind of virtue If reason 

is divine, then, in comparison with 

man, the life according to it is divine 
in comparison with human life Bu 
we must not follow those who advise 
us, bemg men, to think, of human 
things, and, bemg mortal, of morta 
things, but must, so far as we can, 
make ourselves immortal, and strain 
every nerve to live in accordance with 
the best thing in us, for even if it be 
small m bulk, much more does it m 
power and worth surpass everything 
This would seem, too, to be each man 
himself, since it is the authoritative 
and better part of him It would be 
strange, then, if he were to choose 
not the life of his self but that or 
something else And what we sai 
before will apply now, that which is 
proper to each thing is by nature es 
and most pleasant for each thing, or 
man, therefore, the life according 
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reason is best and pleasantest, since 
reason more than anything else ts man 
This life therefore is also the happiest 

8 But in a secondary degree the 
life in accordance with the other kind 
of virtue is happy, for the activities 
m accordance with this befit our hu 
man estate Just and brave acts and 
other virtuous acts, we do in relation 
to each other, observing our respective 
duties with regard to contracts and 
services and all manner of actions and 
with regard to passions, and all ot 
these seem to be typically human 
Some of them seem even to arise from 
the body, and virtue of character to 

beinmakywaysboundup^ththe 

oassions Practical wisdom, too is 
linked to virtue of character °" d n *j! 
to practical wisdom since the pnnci 
pies of practical wisdom are in accord 
ance with the moral virtues and rig 

""“^ mora i i r%r g r — d 

Usttii 

"irrss-.ts 

Tow^ also m need external 
seem howeye , ^ ^ than m0T1 ] 

equipment h I > need th 

virtUe * an”So so equally, eien.f 

necessaries, a con 

* e5l 2 ’ eS Tthe bodv and things of 
cemed with ^ l lt tle differ 

that 'there but in what they need for 
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The happy life is thought to he vir- 
tuous, now a virtuous life requires 
exertion, and does not consist in 
amusement And we say that serious 
things are better than laughable things 
and those connected with amusement 
and that the activity of the better of 
any two things—' whether it be two 
elements of our being or two men— is 
the more serious, but the activity of 
the better is tpso facto superior and 
more of the nature of happiness And 
any chance person— even a slave— can 
enjoy the bodily pleasures no less than 
the best man, but no one assigns to a 
slave a share in happiness— unless he 
assigns to him also a share in human 
life For happmess does not he in such 
occupations, but, as we have said be 
fore, in virtuous activities 

7 If happiness is activity m accord 
ance with virtue, it is reasonable that 
tt should be in accordance with the 
highest virtue, and this will be that of 
the best thing in us Whether it be 
reason or something else that is this 
element which is thought to be our 
natural ruler and guide and to take 
thought of things noble and divine, 
whether it be itself also divine or only 
the most divine element in us, the ac- 
tivity of this in accordance with its 
proper virtue will be perfect happi 
ness That this activity is contempla- 
tive we have already said 

Now this would seem to be in agree- 
ment with what we said before and 
with the truth For, firstly, this activ- 
lty is the best (since not only is reason 
the best thing m us, but the objects 
ot reason are the best of laiowable 
objects) , and, secondly, it is the most 
continuous, since we can contemplate 
truth more continuously than we can 
do anything And we think happmess 
has pleasure mingled with it, but the 
activity of philosophic wisdom is ad 
mittcdl> the pleasantest of virtuous 
activities, at all events the pursuit of 


it is thought to offer pleasures mar- 
vellous for their purity and their en- 
durmgness, and it is to be expected 
that those who know will pass their 
time more pleasantly than those who 
inquire And the self-sufficiency that 
is spoken of must belong most to the 
contemplative activity For while a 
philosopher, as well as a just man or 
one possessing any other virtue, needs 
the necessaries of life, when they are 
sufficiently equipped with things of 
that sort the just man needs people to 
wards whom and with whom he shall 
act justly, and the temperate man, the 
brave man, and each of the others is 
in the same case, but the philosopher, 
even when by himself, can contem- 
plate truth, and the better the wiser 
he is, he can perhaps do so better if 
he has fellow-workers, but still he is 
the most self sufficient And this activ- 
ity alone would seem to be loved for 
its own sake, for nothing anses from 
it apart from the contemplating, while 
from practical activities we gam more 
or less apart from the action And 
happiness is thought to depend on leis 
ure, for we are busy that we may have 
leisure, and make war that we may 
live m peace Now the activity of 
the practical virtues is exhibited in po 
litical or military affairs, but the ac 
tions concerned with these seem to be 
unleisurely War-like actions are com 
pletely so (for no one chooses to be 
at war, or provokes war, for the sake 
of being at war, any one would seem 
absolutely murderous if he were to 
make enemies of his fnends in order 
to bnng about battle and slaughter), 
but the action of the statesman is also 
unleisurely, and— apart from the p° 
litical action itself— aims at despotic 
power and honours, or at all events 
happiness, for him and his fellow citi 
zens— a happiness different from po» 
ical action, and evidently sought 3S 
being different So if among virtuous 
actions political and military actions 
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acts, and lived temperately, for one 
can with but moderate possessions do 
what one ought Anaxagoras also 
seems to have supposed the happy 
man not to be nch nor a despot, when 
he said that he would not be surprised 
if the happy man were to seem to most 
people a strange person, for they judge 
bv externals since these are all they 
perceive The opinions of the wise 
seem, then, to harmonize with our 
arguments But while even such 
things carry some conviction, the 
truth in practical matters is discerned 
from the facts of life, for these are the 
decisive factor We must therefore 
survey what we have already said, 
bringing it to the test of the facts of 
life, and if it harmonizes with the 
facts we must accept it, but if it 
clashes with them we must suppose it 
to be mere theory Now he who exer- 
cises his reason and cultivates it seems 
to be both in the best state of mind 
and most dear to the gods For u the 
gods have any care for human affairs 
as they are thought to have, it vould 
he reasonable both that they should 
delight in that which was best and 
most alan to them (1 e reason) and 
that they should reward those who 
love and honour this most, as canng 
for the things that are dear to them 
and acting both rightly and nobly 
And that all these attributes belong 
most of all to the philosopher is mani- 
fest He, therefore, is the dearest to 
the gods And he who is that will pre- 
sumably be also the happiest, so tint 
ta this way too the philosopher wil 
more than any other he happy 

9 If these matters and the virtues, 
and also friendship and pleasure, has c 
been dealt u ith sufficiently in outline, 
are \\c to suppose that our programme 
lias reached its end? Surch, as ttie 
sa'ing goes, where there arc things to 
>>e done the end is not to survey and 
recognize the \ arious things, hut rather 
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to do them, with regard to virtue, 
then it is not enough to know, but we 
must trv to have and use it or trv 
anv other wav there may he of becom 
mg good Now if arguments were in 
themseli es enough to make men good, 
they would ]ustly, as Theogms says, 
have won very great rew ards and such 
rewards should have been provided, 
but as things are, while they seem to 
have power to encourage and stimu 
late the generous minded among our 
youth, and to make a character which 
l gently hom, and a true lover of 
vvhtt.s noble, ready to be possess d 
by virtue, they are not ableto on 
courage the many to nobihtv and 
goodness For these do not bv nature 
obey the sense of shame, hut only 
fear and do not abstain from had 
acts because of their baseness hut 
through fear of punishment bung : • 

ssss: SIS 

POM, bkT»o remove by argument the 
that have long since been in- 
esuporated in the character, and per^ 

a result of som (nlh fortunate. 
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tend to wish to act justly), and the 
brave man will need power if he is to 
accomplish any of the acts that corre- 
spond to his virtue, and the temper- 
ate man will need opportunity, for 
how else is either he or any of the 
others to be recognized' 1 It is debated, 
too, whether the will or the deed is 
more essential to virtue, which is as- 
sumed to involve both, it is surely 
clear that its perfection involves both, 
but for deeds many things are needed, 
and more, the greater and nobler the 
deeds are But the man who is con 
templating the truth needs no such 
thing, at least with a view to the exer- 
cise of his activity, indeed they are, 
one may say, even hindrances, at all 
events to his contemplation, but in 
so far as he is a man and lives with 
a number of people, he chooses to do 
virtuous acts, he will therefore need 
such aids to living a human hfe 
But that perfect happiness is a 
contemplative activity will appear 
from the following consideration as 
well We assume the gods to be above 
all other beings blessed and happy, 
but what sort of actions must we as- 
sign to them? Acts of justice? Will 
not the gods seem absurd if they 
make contracts and return deposits, 
and so on? Acts of a brave man, then, 
confronting dangers and running risks 
because it is noble to do so? Or liberal 
acts? To whom will they give? It will 
be strange if they are really to have 
money or anything of the kind And 
what would their temperate acts be? 
Is not such praise tasteless, since they 
have no bad appetites? If we were to 
run through them all the circum- 
stances of action would be found triv- 
ial and unworthy of gods Still, every 
one supposes that they live and there- 
fore that they are active, we cannot 
suppose them to sleep like Endymion 
Now if >ou take away from a living 
being action, and still more produc- 
tion, what is left but contemplation? 


Therefore the activity of God, which 
surpasses all others in blessedness, 
must be contemplative, and of human 
activities, therefore, that which is most 
akin to this must be most of the nature 
of happiness 

This is indicated, too, by the fact 
that the other animals have no share 
m happiness, being completely de- 
prived of such activity For while the 
whole life of the gods is blessed, and 
that of men too in so far as some 
likeness of such activity belongs to 

them, none of the other animals is 
happy, since they in no way share in 
contemplation Happiness extends, 

then, just so far as contemplation does, 
and those to whom contemplation 
more fully belongs are more truly 
happy, not as a mere concomitant but 
m virtue of the contemplation, for this 
is in itself precious Happiness, there 
fore, must be some form of contem 
plation 

But, being a man, one will also need 
external prosperity, for our nature is 
not self sufficient for the purpose of 
contemplation, but our body also must 
be healthy and must have food and 
other attention Still, we must not 
think that the man who is to be happy 
will need many things or great things, 
merely because he cannot be su- 
premely happy without external goods, 
for self sufficiency and action do not 
involve excess, and we can do noble 
acts without ruling earth and sea, for 
even with moderate advantages one 
can act virtuously (this is manifes 
enough, for private persons are 
thought to do worthy acts no less than 
despots— indeed even more) , and it is 
enough that we should have so much 
as that, for the life of the man who is 
active in accordance with virtue wi 
be happy Solon, too, was perhaps 
sketching well the happy man when 
he described him as moderately fur 
mshed with externals but as having 
done (as Solon thought) the noblest 
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prevailing types of character have 
force, so m households do the rnjunc 
tions and the habits of the father and 
these have even more because of the 
tie of blood and the benefits he con 
fers, for the children start with a 
natural affection and disposition to 
obey Further, private education has 
an advantage over public, as pnvate 
medical treatment has, for while in 
general rest and abstinence from food 
are good for a man in a fever, for a 
particular man they may not be, and 
a boxer presumably does not prescribe 
the same style of fighting to all his 
pupils It would seem then, that the 
detail is worked out with more pre- 
cision if the control is private, for each 
person is more likely to get what suits 
his case , 

But the details can be best looked 
after, one by one, b> a doctor or gym- 
nastic instructor or any one else "ho 
has the general knowledge of what , is 
good for every one or for people ot a 
certain kind (for the sciences both are 
said to be, and are, concerned witn 
what is universal) , not but what some 
particular detail ma> perhaps be we 
iooked after by an unscientific person, 
if he has studied accuratcl> w t ,e 
light of experience what happens m 
each case, just as some people seem o 
lie their own best doctors, though thc> 
could give no help to anv one else 
None the less, it will perhaps >c 
agreed that if a man docs wish to 
become master of an art or science 
he must go to the universal, and come 
to know it as well as possible, for as 
we have said, it is with this that the 
sciences arc concerned . 

And surcl) he who wants to ma e 
men, whether manv or few, bcttir >' 
his care must trv to l»ecome dp '* c 
of legislating if it is through t,ll! 

"e tan Ix-comc good 1 or to g<t an 
oie w lutes rr— an) one who is J nl * ** 
fine m-into tin? right condition i« not 
hr the hut tinner comer, if ° n< * 


can do it, it is the man who knows, 
just as in medicine and all other mat- 
ters which give scope for care and 
prudence 

Must we not, then next examine 
whence or how one can learn how to 
legislate 9 Is it, as in all other cr^cs, 
from statesmen 9 Certainl) it 
thought to be a part o! statesmanship 
Or is a difference apparent between 
statesmanship and the other sc, e.« 
and arts 9 In the others the s- me 
people are found offering to teach the 
arts P and practising them, e g doctors 
or pomteis, hut while the sophists pro 
fess to teach politics it is practised not 
bv an, of tlicm but b> the poht.mns 

mth^w^ngor speahmg aW^ch 

potion perhaps <0™^ tllP 
5PC mbh) nor again arc tl.es found 

,f dies could f 9r , ' rc , a „,l,l 

to base for thcinsrhcs nr .h ^ 

f0r "Ts^s to ^nlnhuu 

ncricucc seem i K -cotne 

ife t'-^'^ilnri.' -.h .mimes, 
politicians h> ' ,m ' , who mo 

rln^raw'Vhe art of r— 

"«<' 'TCTll’cmph.’f who ro- 
ll "t 'hose ol tnc I (jr Itt , n 

few the scran to^ 

tr jclnntt ", <Ir) no , even In™' ">' 3 > 

P nr rails to „l,a, fin's <f 

tl''"f. ", ’ r classes! it a. i Val 
would not thavc . » . ^ t > I* n-* 

wilti ihdoric or rsrn ' , la 

co'lcdtnS tfv ‘a , v ,,•«< 

well of, tf-ev U ‘ “ *’ ^ 
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him, nor understand it if he does, and 
how can we persuade one in such a 
state to change his ways? And in 
general passion seems to yield not to 
argument but to force The character, 
then, must somehow be there already 
with a kinship to virtue, loving what is 
noble and hating what is base 

But it is difficult to get from youth 
up a nght training for virtue if one 
has not been brought up under right 
laws, for to live temperately and hard 
lly is not pleasant to most people, es 
pecially when they are young For this 
reason their nurture and occupations 
should be fixed by law, for they will 
not be painful when they have be 
come customary But it is surely not 
enough that when they are young they 
should get the nght nature and at- 
tention, since they must, even when 
they are grown up, practise and be 
habituated to them, we shall need 
laws for this as well, and generally 
speaking to cover the whole of hfe, 
for most people obey necessity rather 
than argument, and punishments 
rather than the sense of what is noble 
This is why some thmk 27 that legis 
lators ought to stimulate men to virtue 
and urge them forward by the motive 
of the noble, on the assumption that 
those who have been well advanced 
by the formation of habits will attend 
to such influences, and that punish 
ments and penalties should be imposed 
on those who disobey and are of in- 
ferior nature, while the incurably bad 
should be completely banished 28 A 
good man (they thmk) , since he lives 
with his mind fixed on what is noble, 
will submit to argument, while a bad 
man, whose desire is for pleasure, is 
corrected by pain like a beast of bur- 
den This is, too, why they say the 
pains inflicted should be those that are 
most opposed to the pleasures such 
men love 

27 pl Lau,s 722 d ff 

28 pi Frot 325 a. 


However that may oe, ir ' v ~ 
have said) the man who is to be good 
must be well trained and habituated, 
and go on to spend his time in worthy 
occupations and neither willingly nor 
unwillingly do bad actions, and if this 
can be brought about if men live in 
accordance with a sort of reason and 
right order, provided this has force— 
if this be so, the paternal command 
indeed has not the requtred force or 
compulsive power (nor in general has 
the command of one man, unless he be 
a king or something similar), but the 
law has compulsive power, while it 
is at the same time a rule proceeding 
from a sort of practical wisdom and 
reason And while people hate men 
who oppose their impulses, even if 
they oppose them nghtly, the law in 
its ordaming of what is good is not 
burdensome 

In the Spartan state alone, or almost 
alone, the legislator seems to have paid 
attention to questions of nurture and 
occupations, in most states such mat 
ters have been neglected, and each 
man lives as he pleases, Cyclops 
fashion ‘to his own wife and children 
dealing law’ 29 Now it is best that 
there should be a public and proper 
care for such matters, but if they are 
neglected by the community it worn 
seem right for each man to help m s 
children and friends towards virtue, 
and that they should have the power, 
or at least the will, to do this 

It would seem from what has been 
said that he can do this better if e 
makes himself capable of legislating 
For public control is plainly effecte 
by laws, and good control by g°° 
laws, whether written or unwritten 
would seem to make no difference, nor 
whether they are laws providing tor 
the education of individuals or o 
groups— any more than it does m t e 
case of music or gymnastics and ot er 
such pursuits For asm cities laws an 
29 Od ix 114 f 
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EPICURUS TO MENOECEUS 1 
Let no one when } oung dclav to 
study plnlosophx , nor when he is o 
grow \\car> of lus studv Tor no one 
can come too carK or too late to sc 
cure the health of lus soul And ttic 

TTv a rv «. l, n — _ A il.ni il,n finn f 


, „ has passed avvav Wherefore 

to him or has P . j ma „ n m't 

of "»«• « ■ - 


cure the health of lus soul 4\” u to come "<* „ 

man who savs that the age for plulo'o- 0 f vv in ,| llnp that male mir 

Ph> has cither not >ct come or has meditate that "h"> ,Iu ' 

gone hv is hVc the man who savs that happiness h ^ n, it K 

the age for happiness is not vet come with in axiti It , 

' dings wluchlvWvi — igh 


the age for happiness is nol 'Y«*nt 'we do all to witi it 

1 '\ itli the permission of The Clarendon f-j >P ihlr 
hot Oxford Translated l>> C Haile> 
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the best laws, as though even the se 
lection did not demand intelligence 
and as though right judgement were 
not the greatest thing as m matters 
of music For while people expen 
enced in any department judge nghtly 
the works produced in it, and under- 
stand by what means or how they are 
achieved, and what harmonizes with 
what, the inexperienced must be con- 
tent if they do not fail to see whether 
the work has been well or ill made— 
as in the case of painting Now laws 
are as it were the ‘works’ of the po 
litical aTt, how then can one learn from 
them to be a legislator, or judge which 
are best' 1 Even medical men do not 
seem to be made by a study of text 
books Yet people try, at any rate, to 
state not only the treatments, but also 
how particular classes of people can 
be cured and should be treated— dis- 
tinguishing the various habits of body, 
but while this seems useful to expen 
enced people to the inexperienced it 
is valueless Surelv, then, while col 
lection of laws, and of constitutions 
also mav be serviceable to those who 
can study them and judge what is 
good or bad and what enactments 
suit what circumstances, those who go 
through such collections without a 
practised faculty will not have right 


judgement (unless it be as a sponta- 
neous gift of nature) , though they may 
perhaps become more intelligent in 
such matters 

Now our predecessors have left the 
subject of legislation to us unexam 
ined, it is perhaps best, therefore, that 
we should ourselves study it, and in 
general study the question of the con- 
stitution, in order to complete to the 
best of our ability our philosophy of 
human nature First, then, if any- 
thing has been said well in detail by 
earlier thinkers, let us try to review 
it, then in the light of the constitu 
tions we have collected let us studv 
what sorts of influence preserve and 
destroy states and what sorts preserve 
or destroy the particular kinds of con 
stitution, and to what causes it is due 
that some are well and others ill ad 
ministered When these have been 
studied we shall perhaps be more 
likely to see with a comprehensive 
view, which constitution is best, and 
how each must be ordered, and what 
laws and customs it must use, if i* 1S 
to be at its best 30 Let us make a 
beginning of our discussion 

30 This paragraph is a programme for 
the Politics, agreeing to a large exten 
with the existing contents of that work 
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the best laws, as though even the se 
lection did not demand intelligence 
and as though right ]udgement were 
not the greatest thing, as m matters 
of music For while people expen 
enced in any department judge rightly 
the works produced m it, and under- 
stand by what means or how thev are 
achieved, and what harmonizes with 
what, the inexperienced must be con 
tent if they do not fail to see whether 
the work has been well or ill made— 
as in the case of painting Now laws 
are as it were the ‘works' of the po- 
litical art, how then can one leam from 
them to be a legislator, or judge which 
are best? Even medical men do not 
seem to be made by a study of text- 
books Yet people try, at any rate, to 
state not only the treatments, but also 
how particular classes of people can 
be cured and should be treated— dis- 
tinguishing the various habits of body, 
but while this seems useful to expen 
enced people, to the inexperienced it 
is valueless Surelv, then while col 
lection of laws, and of constitutions 
also miv be serviceable to those who 
can study them and judge what is 
good or bad and what enactments 
suit what circumstances, those who go 
through such collections without a 
practised faculty will not have right 


judgement (unless it be as a sponta- 
neous gift of nature) , though they may 
perhaps become more intelligent in 
such matters 

Now our predecessors have left the 
subject of legislation to us unexam 
ined, it is perhaps best, therefore, that 
we should ourselves study it, and in 
general study the question of the con- 
stitution, in order to complete to the 
best of our ability our philosophy of 
human nature First, then, if any* 
thing has been said well in detail by 
earlier thinkers, let us try to review 
it, then in the light of the constitu 
tions we have collected let us studv 
what sorts of influence preserve and 
destroy states, and what sorts preserve 
or destroy the particular kinds of con 
stitution, and to what causes it is due 
that some are well and others ill ad 
ministered When these have been 
studied we shall perhaps be more 
likely to see with a comprehensive 
view, which constitution is best, and 
how each must be ordered, and what 
laws and customs it must use, if it 1S 
to be at its best 30 Let us make a 
beginning of our discussion 

30 This paragraph is a programme for 
the Politics, agreeing to a large exten 
with the existing contents of that work 
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understanding of these facts enables 
us to refer all choice and avoidance to 
the health of the body and the soul s 
freedom from disturbance, since this 
is the aim of the life of blessedness 
For it is to obtain this end that we 
always act, namely, to avoid pain and 
fear And when this is once secured 
for us, all the tempest of the soul is 
dispersed, since the living creature 
has not to wander as though m search 
of something that is missing, and to 
look for some other thing by which 
he can fulfil the good of the soul and 
the good of the body For it is then 
that we have need of pleasure, when 
we feel pam owmg to the absence of 
pleasure, but when we do not feel 
pam, we no longer need pleasure And 
for this cause we call pleasure the be- 
ginning and end of the blessed hfe 
For we recognize pleasure as the first 
good innate in us, and from pleasure 
we begin every act of choice and 
avoidance, and to pleasure we return 
again, using the feeling as the stand- 
ard by which we judge every good 
And since pleasure is the first good 
and natural to us, for this very reason 
we do not choose every pleasure, but 
sometimes we pass over many plcas- 
Ures . when greater discomfort accrues 
to us as the result of them and simi- 
bd> "c think man> pains better than 
pleasures, since a greater pleasure 
cnines to us when we have endured 
Pams for a long time Every pleasure 
then because of its natural kinship to 
h good, ) ct not ev cry pleasure is 
o be chosen c\cn as cvcr> pain also 
$ a n evil, jet not all arc alvva>s of a 
fixture to be av oided ^ ct b> a scale 
® comparison and b> the constdcra 
% ,on Vantages and disadvantages 
.'« e form our judgement on all 
matters Tor the good on certain 
7 X3, ! 0,u "c treat as bad, and con- 
the bid as good 

^ a fcun independence of desire 
IHnl a great good-not that we 
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may at all times enjoy but a feu 
things, but that, if we do not possess 
many, we may enjoy the feu in the 
genuine persuasion that those have 
the sweetest pleasure in luxury who 
least need it, and that all that is nat- 
ural is easy to be obtained, hut that 
which is superfluous is hard And so 
plain savours bring us a pleasure 
equal to a luxurious diet, when all the 
pam due to want is removed, and 
bread and water produce the highest 
pleasure, when one who needs them 
puts them to his bps To grow accus 
tomed therefore to simple and not lux- 
urious diet gives us health to the fu , 

and makes a man alert for tho need ., 

employments of l.fe, and when after 
long intervals we approach luxuries, 
disposes us better towards them, and 
fits us to be fearless of fortune 

When, therefore, we maintain that 
pleasure is the end, we do not mean 
the pleasures of profligates and those 
that consist in sensualitv, ax is sup- 
posed by some who arc cithrr leno 
rant or disagree with us or do not un 
derstand hut freedom from pain in 

fhebodyand from. rouble, atemind 

Tor it is not continuous dnnl-inp ami 
reveflings, nor the satisfaction of huts, 

nor weauL taWe vvIch 

0 11 choice and avoidance ' 


Of all tins tnc "a““'-^ ir[rfnIC 
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Epicurus to 

to commend to you, these do and prac- 
tise, considering them to be the first 
principles of the good life First of 
all believe that god is a being immortal 
and blessed, even as the common idea 
of a god is engraved on men’s minds, 
and do not assign to him anything 
alien to his immortality or ill suited 
to his blessedness but believe about 
him everything that can uphold his 
blessedness and immortality For gods 
there are, since the knowledge of 
them is by clear vision But they 
are not such as the many believe them 
to be for indeed they do not con 
sistently represent them as they believe 
them to be And the impious man is 
not he who denies the gods of the 
many, but he who attaches to the gods 
the beliefs of the many For the state- 
ments of the many about the gods are 
not conceptions derived from sensa- 
tion, but false suppositions, according 
to which the greatest misfortunes be- 
fall the wicked and the greatest bless 
ings the good by the gift of the gods 
For men being accustomed always 
to their own virtues welcome those 
like themselves, but regard all that is 
not of their nature as alien 

Become accustomed to the belief 
that death is nothing to us For all 
good and evil consists in sensation, but 
death is deprivation of sensation And 
therefore a right understanding that 
death is nothing to us makes the mor- 
tality of life enjoyable, not because it 
adds to it an infinite span of time, but 
because it takes away the craving for 
immortality For there is nothing ter- 
rible in life for the man who has truly 
comprehended that there is nothing 
tcmble in not living So that the man 
speaks but idly who says that he fears 
death not because it will be painful 
\\ hen it comes, but because it is pain- 
ful in anticipation For that which 
gi\ cs no trouble when it comes, is but 
an empty pain in anticipation So 
death, the most terrifying of ills, is 


Menoeceus 

nothing to us, since so long as we 
exist death is not with us, but when 
death comes, then we do not exist It 
does not then concern either the living 
or the dead, since for the former it is 
not, and the latter are no more 

But the many at one moment shun 
death as the greatest of evils, at an- 
other yearn for it as a respite from the 
evils in life But the wise man neither 
seeks to escape life nor fears the cessa 
tion of life, for neither does life offend 
him nor does the absence of life seem 
to be any evil And just as with food 
he does not seek simply the larger 
share and nothing else, but rather 
the most pleasant, so he seeks to enjoy 
not the longest period of time, but the 
most pleasant 

And he who counsels the young man 
to live well, but the old man to make 
a good end, is foolish, not merely be 
cause of the desirability of life, but 
also because it is the same training 
which teaches to live well and to die 
well Yet much worse still is the man 
who says it is good not to be bom, but 

‘once born make haste to pass the 
gates of Death ’ 

(Theogms, 427) 

For if he says this from conviction why 
does he not pass away out of life? For 
it is open to him to do so, if he ha 
firmly made up his mind to this Bo 
if he speaks in jest, his words are m e 
among men who cannot receive them 

We must then bear in mind that the 
future is neither ours, nor yet vvhol y 
not ours, so that we may not alto 
gether expect it as sure to come, nor 
abandon hope of it, as if it will cer- 
tainly not come 

We must consider that of desire , 
some are natural, others vain, and o 
the natural some are necessary an 
others merely natural, and of the nec 
essary some are necessary for happi 
ness, others for the repose of the bo y» 
and others for very hfe The rig 1 
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understanding of these facts enables 
us to refer all choice and avoidance to 
the health of the body and the soul s 
freedom from disturbance, since this 
is the aim of the life of blessedness 
For it is to obtain this end that we 
always act, namely, to avoid pain and 
fear And when this is once secured 
for us, all the tempest of the soul is 
dispersed, since the living creature 
has not to wander as though in search 
of something that is missing and to 
look for some other thing by which 
he can fulfil the good of the soul and 
the good of the body For it is then 
that we have need of pleasure, when 
we feel pain owing to the absence of 
pleasure, but when we do not feel 
pain, we no longer need pleasure And 
for this cause we call pleasure the be 
ginning and end of the blessed life 
For we recognize pleasure as the first 
good innate m us, and from pleasure 
\\c begin every act of choice and 
avoidance, and to pleasure we return 
again, using the feeling as the stand- 
ard by which we judge every good 
And since pleasure is the first good 
and natural to us, for this \ cry reason 
'\e do not choose every pleasure, but 
sometimes we pass over many pleas- 
ures, when greater discomfort accrues 
Jo us as the result of them and simi- 
brlj we think man) pains better than 
pleasures, since a greater pleasure 
^mes to us when we have endured 
Pains for a long time E\ er> pleasure 
1 ,cn because of its natural kinship to 
b good, ) ct not cv ery pleasure is 
° he chosen cv en as cv cr> pain also 
an evil, )ct not all arc alwa>s of a 
uature to be avoided ^ct b\ a scale 
, ^aipanson and b> the considcra- 
^° n advantages and disadvantages 
must form our judgement on all 
matters For tin good on certain 
vw.'i 0 * 1 * " c beat as bad, and con 
'™ehlhcbad as £ood 

tv ( J ' lln Independence of disire 
J ak a great good-not that ss-e 


may at all times enjoy but a fess 
things, but that, if \sc do not possess 
many, we may enjoy the feu in the 
genuine persuasion that those hase 
the sweetest pleasure in luxury who 
least need it, and that all that is nat 
ural is easy to be obtained hut that 
which is superfluous is hard And so 
plain sasours bring us a pleasure 
equal to a luxurious diet, when all the 
pam due to ssant is remosed, and 
bread and water produce the highest 
pleasure, sshen one sslio needs them 
puts them to his lips To gross accus 
tomed therefore to simple and not lux- 
urious diet giscs us health to the fi 
and makes a man alert for the need u 
employments of life, and sshen after 
long inters als sse approach luxuries 

disposes us better tossards them and 
fits us to he fearless of fortune 

When, therefore, sse maintain that 
pleasure is the end sse do not me 
[he pleasures of profligates and those 
tint consist in sensuality, as is suj 
posed by some ssho are ether igno- 
rant or disagree ssath us or do not tin 
derstand hut freedom from pam " 
the body and from ‘touble.nthem.nJ 
For it is not continuous dnnkmgs a. u 

resellings.northesa.isfacbonofhs.^ 

nor the cnjovmcnt o N ** ™ uluch 
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the pleasant life is inseparable from 
them For indeed who think vou, is 
a better man than he who holds rev- 
erent opinions concerning the gods 
and is at all times free from fear of 
death and has reasoned out the end 
ordained bv nature? He understands 
that the limit of good things is easy 
to fulfil and easy to attain, whereas the 
course of ills is either short in time or 
slight in pain he laughs at destiny, 
whom some have introduced as the 
mistress of all things He thinks that 
with us lies the chief power in deter- 
mining events, some of which happen 
by necessity and some by chance, and 
some are within our control, for while 
necessity cannot be called to account, 
he sees that chance is inconstant, but 
that which is in our control is subject 
to no master, and to it are naturally 
attached praise and blame For, in 
deed, it were better to follow the 
myths about the gods than to become 
a slave to the destiny of the natural 
philosophers, for the former suggests 
a hope of placating the gods by wor- 
ship, whereas the latter involves a 
necessity which knows no placation 
As to chance, he does not regard it 
as a god as most men do (for in gods 
acts there is no disorder), nor as an 
uncertain cause of all things for he 
does not believe that good and evil 
are given by chance to man for the 
framing of a blessed life, but that op 
portumties for great good and great 
evil are afforded by it He therefore 
thinks it better to be unfortunate in 
reasonable action than to prosper in 
unreason For it is better in a mans 
actions that what is well chosen should 
fail, rather than that what is ill chosen 
should be successful owing to chance 
Meditate therefore on these things 
and things akin to them night and day 
by yourself, and with a companion like 
to yourself, and never shall you be dis 
turbed waking or asleep, but you shall 
live like a god among men For a man 


who lues among immortal blessings 
is not like to a mortal being 


PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES 2 

I The blessed and immortal nature 
knows no trouble itself nor causes 
trouble to any other, so that it is never 
constrained by anger or favour For 
all such things exist onlv in the weak 

II Death is nothing to us for that 
which is dissolved is without sensa- 
tion, and that which lacks sensation 
is nothing to us 

III The limit of quantity m pleas- 
ures is the removal of all that is pain- 
ful Wherever pleasure is present, as 
long as it is there, there is neither 
pain of body nor of mind, nor of both 
at once 

IV Pain does not last continuously 
m the flesh, but the acutest pain is 
there for a very short time, and even 
that which just exceeds the pleasure 
m the flesh does not continue for many 
days at once But chronic illnesses 
permit a predominance of pleasure 
over pain in the flesh 

V It is not possible to live pleas- 
antly without living prudently and 
honourably and justly, nor again to 
live a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice without living pleasantly And 
the man who does not possess the 
pleasant life, is not living prudently 
and honourably and justly, and the 
man who does not possess the virtuous 
life, cannot possibly live pleasantly 

VI To secure protection from men 
anything is a natural good, by which 
you may be able to attain this end 

VII Some men wished to become 
famous and conspicuous, thinking that 
they would thus win for themselves 
safety from other men Wherefore » 

2 With the permission of The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford Translated by C Bailey 
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the life of such men is safe, they have 
obtained the good which nature 
craves, but if it is not safe, they do not 
possess that for which they strove at 
first by the instinct of nature 

VIII No pleasure is a bad thing in 
itself, but the means which produce 
some pleasures bring with them dis 
turbances manv times greater than the 
pleasures 

IX If every pleasure could be in 
tensified so that jt lasted and rnflu 
enced the whole organism or the most 
essential parts of our nature, pleasures 
would never differ from one another 

X If the things that produce the 
pleasures of profligates could dispel 
the fears of the mind about the phe- 
nomena of the sto and death and its 
pains, and also teach the limits of 
desires and of pains, we should neve 
have cause to blame them for t ey 
would be filling themselves full ruth 
pleasures from every source and never 
hare pain of body or mind, which is 
the evil of life 

XI If we were not troubled by our 

suspicions of the phenomena of the 
sky and about death, fearing that it 
concerns us and also by our failure o 
grasp the limits of pains and desires, 
we should have no need of natural 
science f 

XII A man cannot dispel his tear 
about the most important matters it ie 
does not know what is the nature ot 
the uimerse but suspects the tmt \ o 
some mythical stnr\ So that wit iou 
natural science it is not possible to a • 
tain our pleasures unallowed 

XIII There is no profit in securing 
protection in relation to men, if things 
abo\c and things beneath the earth 
and indeed all in the boundless um 
\crsc remain matters of suspicion 

XIV The most unalloa cd source ot 
protection from men, winch is secure* 
to some extent b\ a c«rt un force o 
expulsion, is in fact the immumt> 
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which results from a quiet life and the 
retirement from the world 

XV The wealth demanded by na- 
ture is both limited and easily pro- 
cured, that demanded by idle imagin- 
ings stretches on to infinity 

XVI In but few things chance hin- 
ders a wise man, but the greatest and 
most important matters reason has 
ordained and throughout the whole 
period of life does and will ordain 

XVII The just man is most free 
from trouble, the unjust most full of 

trouble _ . _ 

XVIII The pleasure in the flesh is 
not increased when once the pain due 
to want is removed, but rs only a aned 
and the limit as regards pleasure in 
the mind is begotten by the reasoned 
understanding of these aery pleasures 
.and of the emotions aim to them, 
avhich used to cause the greatest fear 
to the mind 

XIX Infinite time contains no 
greater pleasure than limited time, il 
one measures by reason the limits of 

pl< xx' r The flesh percciaes the limits 
of pleasure os unlimited nnd unlirnitccl 
time is required to supply >t But the 

mmd having attained a reasoned un- 
derstanding of the ultimate good of 
the flesh and its limits and lira ng 
dissipated the fears concerning e 

, ' m ;h t e"fe e and P aa P 'haac S nofur,.,r 

Solmfimtcnmc but nether does 

Us^nTns tWwt fcTshodm ana 
\\-i\ of tlic best life 

\\I I Ie w ho In* Icimccl the limits 
„f Me Inous that that which removes 
the pun due to as ant and males the 
va hole of life complete Is ensa to oh 
tun sn th it there is no need of actions 
which maniac competition 

\\JI \\c must consul* r . 

real purpose and all the evidence o! 
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direct perception, to which we always 
refer the conclusions of opinion, other- 
wise, all will be full of doubt and con- 
fusion 

XXIII If you fight against all sen- 
sations, you will have no standard by 
which to judge even those of them 
which you say are false 

XXIV If you reject any single sen- 
sation and fail to distinguish between 
the conclusion of opinion as to the ap- 
pearance awaiting confirmation and 
that which is actually given by the 
sensation or feeling or each intuitive 
apprehension of the mind, you will 
confound all other sensations as well 
with the same groundless opinion, so 
that you will reject every standard of 
judgement And if among the mental 
images created by your opinion you 
affirm both that which awaits con- 
firmation and that which does not, you 
will not escape error, since you will 
have preserved the whole cause of 
doubt in every judgement between 
what is right and what is wrong 

XXV If on each occasion instead of 
referring your actions to the end of 
nature, >ou turn to some other nearer 
standard when you are making a 
choice or an avoidance, your actions 
will not be consistent with your prin- 
ciples 

XXVI Of desires all that do not 
lead to a sense of pain, if they are not 
satisfied are not necessary, but involve 
a craving which is easily dispelled, 
when the object is hard to procure or 
they seem likely to produce harm 

XXVII Of all the things which wis 
dom acquires to produce the blessed 
ness of the complete life, far the great- 
est is the possession of friendship- 

XXVIII The same conviction which 
has given us confidence that there is 
nothing terrible that lasts for ever or 
even for long, has also seen the pro 
tection of friendship most fully com 
pleted in the limited evils of this life 

XXIX Among desires some are 


natural and necessary, some n< 
but not necessary, and others neither 
natural nor necessary, but due to idle 
imagination 

XXX Wherever in the case of de- 
sires which are physical, but do not 
lead to a sense of pain, if they are not 
fulfilled, the effort is intense, such 
pleasures are due to idle imagination, 
and it is not owing to their own nature 
that they fail to be dispelled, but 
owing to the empty imaginings of 
the man 

XXXI The justice which arises 
from nature is a pledge of mutual ad- 
vantage to restrain men from harming 
one another and save them from being 
harmed 

XXXII For all living things which 
have not been able to make compacts 
not to harm one another or be harmed, 
nothing ever is either just or unjust, 
and likewise too for all tribes of men 
which have been unable or unwilling 
to make compacts not to harm or be 
harmed 

XXXIII Justice never is anvthmg 
in itself, but in the dealings of men 
with one another in any place what- 
ever and at any time it is a kind ot 
compact not to harm or be harmed 

XXXIV Injustice is not an evil m 
itself, but only m consequence of the 
fear which attaches to the apprehen 
sion of being unable to escape those 
appointed to punish such actions 

XXXV It is not possible for one 
who acts m secret contravention of the 
terms of the compact not to harm or 
be harmed, to be confident that he wi 
escape detection, even if at present he 
escapes a thousand times For up to 
the time of death it cannot be certain 
that he will indeed escape 

XXXVI In its general aspect jus 
tice is the same for all, for it is a kind 
of mutual advantage in the dealings o 
men with one another but with refer- 
ence to the individual peculiarities o 
a country or any other circumstances 
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the same thing does not turn out to be 
just for all 

XXXVII Among actions which are 
sanctioned as just by law, that which 
is proved on examination to be of ad 
vantage in the requirements of men’s 
dealings with one another, has the 
guarantee of justice, whether it is the 
same for all or not But if a man 
makes a law and it does not turn out 
to lead to advantage in men’s dealings 
with each other, then it no longer has 
the essential nature of jusbce And 
e\ en if the advantage in the matter of 
justice shifts from one side to the 
other, but for a while accords with the 
general concept, it is none the less just 
for that period in the eyes of those 
who do not confound themselves with 
empty sounds but look to the actual 
facts 

XXXVI . ff Where, provided the cir 
cumstances have not been altered, 
actions which were considered just, 
have been shown not to accord with 
the general concept m actual practice, 
then they ar e not just But where. 


when circumstances have changed, 
the same actions which were sanc- 
tioned as just no longer lead to ad- 
vantage, there they were just at the 
time when they were of advantage for 
the dealings of fellow citizens with 
one another, but subsequently they 
are no longer just, when no longer of 
advantage 

XXXIX The man who has best 
ordered the element of disquiet arising 
from external circumstances has made 
those things that he could akin to him 
self and the rest at least no alien but 
with all to which he could not do even 
this, he has reframed from mixing and 
has expelled from his bfe all which it 
u is of advantage to treat thus 

XL As many as possess the power 
to procure complete immunity from 
their neighbours, these also live most 
pleasantly with one another, since 
they have the most certain pledge of 
secunty, and after they have enjoyed 
the fullest intimacy, they do not la- 
ment the previous departure of a dead 
fnend, as though he were to be pitied 



Epictetus (?— first part of second century A.D.) 


Little is known of the life of Epictetus He is said to have been a Greek, a 
native of Hieropolis m Phrygia It is recorded that early in life he became a 
slave in Rome, one account being that his parents sold him into slavery as a 
child His known lameness is said to have been due to the punishment or torture 
he received from a cruel master, but this is conjectural It seems true, however, 
that his evident intelligence caused his master to send him to attend the lectures 
of a Stoic philosopher, a circumstance that is consistent at least with the fact 
that some of the wealthier Romans could reckon among their many slaves culti 
vated poets, rhetoricians, and philosophers In some way, Epictetus secured 
Ins freedom and began his teaching of philosophy in Rome This was terminated 
in a d 89 with the expulsion of the philosophers from Rome by order of the 
Emperor Domitian Epictetus thereupon retired to Nicopolis where he taught 
until his death All of the so called writings of Epictetus were written under 
his name by a devoted pupil, Arrian, who took down his master’s discourses 
Of these waitings the Discourses and the Encheirtdion, or Manual, alone remain 
The> rank with the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius as the most influential of 
the Stoic writings All three documents are high on the list of those that have 
provided men in trouble with the consolations of philosophy 


THE ENCHEIRIDION, 

OR MANUAL 1 
I 

Oi things some are in our pow er, and 
others are not In our power are opin 
ion, movement toward a thing desire, 
aversion (turning from a thing), and 
in a word whatever are our own acts 
not in our power arc the bodv, prop 
ertv, reputation, offices (magisterial 

1 Translated by C Long London, 
1677 


power), and in a word, whatever are 
not our own acts And the things in 
our power are by nature free, not sun 
jeet to restraint nor hindrance but the 
things not in our power are weak, si a' * 
ish, subject to restraint, in the power 
of others Remember then that if vou 
think the things which are by nature 
slavish to be free, and the things which 
are in the power of others to be y° l,1 J 
own, you will be hindered, you will 
lament, }ou will be disturbed, '°u 
will blame both gods and men but if 
vou think that only which is >our own 
to be >our own, and if you think that 
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drance to bathing shall happen, let this 
thought be ready, it was not this only 
that I intended, but I intended also to 
maintain my will in a way comfortable 
to nature, but I shall not maintain it 
so, if I am vexed at what happens 

V 

Men are disturbed not by the things 
which happen, but by the opinions 
about the things for example, death is 
nothing terrible, for if it were, it would 
have seemed so to Socrates, for the 
opinion about death, that it is terrible, 
is the temble thing When then we 
are impeded or disturbed or grieved, 
let us never blame others, but our- 
selves that is, our opinions It is the 
act of an ill instructed man to blame 
others for his own bad condition, it is 
the act of one who has begun to be in 
structed, to lay the blame on himself, 
and of one whose instruction is com 
pleted, neither to blame another, nor 
himself 

VI 

Be not elated at any advantage (ex 
cellence) , which belongs to another 
If a horse when he is elated should 
say, I am beautiful one might endure 
it But when you are elated, and say, 

I have a beautiful horse, you must 
know that you are elated at having a 
good horse What then is your own? 
The use of appearances Consequently 
when m the use of appearances you 
are conformable to nature, then be 
elated, for then you will be elated at 
something good which is your own 

VII 

As on a voyage when the vessel has 
reached a port, if you go out to get 
water, it is an amusement by the way 
to pick up a shell fish or some bulb, 
but your thoughts ought to be di' 


rected to the ship, and you ought to be 
constantly watching if the captain 
should call, and then you must throw 
away all those things, that you may 
not be bound and pitched into the ship 
like sheep so m life also, if there be 
given to you instead of a little bulb 
and a shell a wife and child, there will 
be nothing to prevent (you from tak 
ing them) But if the captain should 
call, run to the ship, and leave all those 
things without regard to them But if 
you are old, do not even go far from 
the ship, lest when you are called you 
make default 

VIII 

Seek not that the things which hap 
pen should happen as you wish, but 
wish the things which happen to be 
as they are, and you will have a tran- 
quil flow of life 

IX 

Disease is an impediment to the 
body, but not to the will, unless the 
will itself chooses Lameness is an 
impediment to the leg, but not to the 
will And add this reflection on the 
occasion of everything that happens, 
for you will find it an impediment to 
something else, but not to yourself 

X 

On the occasion of every accident 
(event) that befalls you remember 
to turn to yourself and inquire what 
power you have for turning it to use 
If you see a fair man or a fair woman 
you will find that the power to resist 
is temperance (continence) If labor 
(pam) be presented to you, you will 
find that it is endurance If it he 
abusive words you will find it to be 
patience And if you have been thus 
formed to the (proper) habit, the ap 
pearances will not carry you along 
with them 
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XI 


Never say about anything, I have 
lost it, but say I have restored it Is 
vour child dead? It has been restored 
Is your wife dead? She has been re 
stored Has your estate been taken 
from you? Has not then this also been 
restored? But he who has taken t 
from me is a bad man But what is 1 
to you, by whose hands the giver de 
mantled rt back? So long 1 as ; he may 
allow you, take care of it as a thing 
whicl/belongs to another, as tra - 
elers do with their inn 

XII. 

If you intend to improve, throw 
away such thoughts as these if I 
elect mv affairs, I shall not have me 
means of living unless I cha =‘ is b e 
slave, he will be bad For t 
to die of hunger and so be re ^ ease^ 
from grief and fear than 
abundance with perturbation, and rt 
,s better for your Have to he bad than 
for you to be unhappv Be S'" ,, JU 
from little things I. the ell sp.l led^ 
Is a little wine stolen? Say c ' 
occasion, at such price is so 
from perturbation, at such P rIC r 
tranquillity, but nothing is got tor 
nothing And when vou <»" V 
slave, consider that it is possible tha 
he does not hear, and if he does hear 
that he will do nothing which > on 
\\ ish But matters are not so well ' 
lnm. but altogether well "■* > • 

that it should be in his power for sou 
to he not disturbed 

XIII 

If you would improve submit to he 
considered without sense ant ^ 

with respect to externals i r 

considered to know nothing and n 
you shall serm to some to lie a P cr 
of importance, distrust v ourself l or 
you should know that it is 11 
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both to keep your will m a condition 
conformable to nature and (to secure) 
external tilings, but if a man is careful 
about the one, it is an absolute neces 
sity that he will neglect the other 

XIV 

If you would have your children 
and your wife and vour friends to live 
forever, you are silly, for you would 

L°ave.he y .h.ngs which are not in you 

nower to be in your power, and the 

things yvhich belong to others to be 
things will • ou)d have yom 

slave to be free from faults, you are a 
fool for you would have badness not 
L be badness, but something ete 
Rut if vou wish not to fail 1 > 

desires you are able to do that Prac- 
fice then this which you are able to do 
He ,s the master of everv man who 
has the power over the things, " 

mms 

for anything "““'‘’.‘fte does not oh- 

he mis. he a slave 


XV 

Remember that in Me >°“ ° 0 U s f' h ‘. 1 ° 

pose that it passes by you u ^ }C , 

tam "to you Do no. send your desire 

f d to t but wait till 1. .soppo 
forward to 1 . s0 rc! peet to 

site to you respect to a wife, 

children, so »>*£*„, offices 
SO With rcspec ( and you will 

so with respect to weal , o( 

be some time a worthy P f , , U 

S^o.^^'hanq«e.« 
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with the gods, but also a partner with 
them m power For by acting thus 
Diogenes and Heracleitus and those 
like them were deservedly divine, and 
were so called 

XVI 

When you see a person weeping in 
sorrow either when a child goes abroad 
or when he is dead, or when the man 
has lost his property, take care that 
the appearance do not hurry you away 
with it, as if he were suffering in ex- 
ternal things But straightway mike 
a distinction in your own mind, and 
be in readiness to say, it is not that 
which has happened that afflicts this 
man, for it does not afflict another, 
but it is the opinion about this thing 
which afflicts the man So far as 
words then do not be unwilling to 
show him sympathy, and even if it 
happens so, to lament with him But 
take care that you do not lament in- 
ternally also 

XVII 

Remember that thou art an actor in 
a play of such a kind as the teacher 
(author) may choose, if short, of a 
short one, if long of a long one if he 
wishes you to act the part of a poor 
man, see that you act the part rat- 
urally, if the part of a lame man, of a 
magistrate, of a private person, (do 
the same) For this is your duty, to 
act well the part that is given to vou, 
but to select the part, belongs to an- 
other 

XVIII 

When a raven has croaked mauspi- 
ciouslv, let not the appearance hurrv 
you away with it but straightway 
make a distinction in your mind and 
say. None of these things is signified to 
me, but either to my poor body, or 
to my small property, or to my reputa 


tion, or to mv children or to my wife* 
but to me all significations are aus- 
picious if I choose For whatever of 
these things results, it is in my power 
to derive benefit from it 

XIX 

You can be invincible, if you enter 
into no contest in which it is not in 
vour power to conquer Take care 
then when you observe a man honored 
before others or possessed of great 
power or highly esteemed for any rea- 
son, not to suppose him happy, and 
be not carried away by the appear- 
ance For if the nature of the good is 
in our power, neither envy nor jeal 
ousy will have a place in us But you 
yourself will not wish to be a general 
or senator or consul, but a free man 
and there is only one way to this, to 
despise (care not for) the things 
which are not in our power 

XX 

Remember that it is not he who re- 
viles you or strikes you, who insults 
you, but it is your opinion about these 
things as being insulting When then 
a man irritates you, you must know 
that it is your own opinion which has 
irritated you Therefore especially try 
not to be carried away by the appear- 
ance For if you once gam time and 
delay, you will more easily master 
yourself 

XXI 

Let death and exile and every other 
thing which appears dreadful be daily 
before your eyes but most of all 
death and you will never think of 
anything mean nor will you desire anv- 
thing extravagantly 

XXII 

If you desire philosophy, prepare 
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yourself from the beginning to be ridi- 
culed. to expect that many will sneer 
at you, and say. He has all at once 
returned to us as a philosopher and 
whence does he get this supercilious 
look for us? Do you not show a su 
percihous look, but hold on to the 
things which seem to you best as one 
appointed by God to this station And 
remember that if vou abide in the 
same principles, these men who first 
ridiculed will afterward admire you 
hut if you shall have been overpow- 
ered by them vou will bring on your- 
self double ridicule 

XXIII 

If it should ever happen to vou to 
he turned to externals in ordct - to 
please some person, vou mus 
that you have lost your purpose in h e 
Be satisfied then in everything w 
being a philosopher, and if vou 
to seem also to any person to > be a 
philosopher, appear so to yourself, amt 
>ou will be able to do this 

XXIV 

Let not these thoughts afflict you. 

I shall live unhonored and be nohodv 
nowhere Tor if want of honor 
Ur.,u-a) is an evil, vou cannot he m 
evil through the means (fault) ot 
nnothcr any more than iou ^* in . 
Nobcd in an> thing base Is it |‘ ,cn 
\our business to obtain the rinV. " 
magistrate, or to lie rceciscd a n ’ 
quet 9 B\ no means Ho" , 

this Ik* want of honor (dishonor) Anil 
boss will >oii lie noboils n ms here 
when sou ought to lie somelxnls in 
those things onls which are m '^ u 
power, in sshlch Indeed it is prrnu r< 
to \ou to lx* a nnn of the gn 1 
worth 9 But smir fmnils will U 
out assist ane * 1 What do smiinem I" 
Wing without assist sner 9 Tlw\ "> 
not nxrisr mones from sot» nor 
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vou make them Roman citizens SVho 
then told you that these arc among 
the things which are m our power, and 
not in the power of others’ And who 
can give to another what he has not 
InmselP Acquire money then, your 
friends say, that we also may have 
sometlung If I can acQuire «aoncx 
and also keep myself modest and 
faithful and magnanimous pom* °> * 
the wav, and 1 will acquire it But f 
you ask me to lose the things which 
ire good and my own, in order that 
vou may gain the things 
not good, see how unfair and silly yon 
are Besides, which would vou rather 
have, monev or a faithful and modest 
friend? For this end thcnratherliLP 
me to he such a man and do not ask 
me to do this hv winch I shall lose 
that character But my eountrv you 
sav, as far as it depends on me vvi 
be without mv help I ask agun » 
help do yon mean’ It will not have 
porticoes or baths through v on A 
wlnt docs this mein 9 Tor it ism 
furnished with shoes 1» mems o a 
smith nor with nrms b\ meins ot . 

mm 

What place then von sav shall ho 
i * ,, •> Whites cr vow ein 11 

>n the wt \ 'V„ t ne time n our fiihhts 

tiT?=.s:!Ss£r 

and faithless’ 


\W 

,,asanvm.nl^rj^ , e.iy:;c 

vou at a ; 1" 1' ^ , a 

.r in t-rioC ^ .1 . t . 

|( lle-w tl itlCv a'e K f- ! 

, r , trr that I*-! r t 
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if bad, be not grieved because you 
have not obtained them, and remem- 
ber that you cannot, if you do not the 
same things in order to obtain what 
is not in our power, be considered 
worthy of the same (equal) things 
For how can a man obtain an equal 
share with another when he does not 
visit a man’s doors as that other man 
does, when he does not attend him 
when he goes abroad, as the other man 
does, when he does not praise (flatter) 
him as another does? You will be un- 
just then and insatiable, if you do not 
part with the price, in return for 
which those things are sold and if you 
wish to obtain them for nothing Well, 
what is the price of lettuces? An 
obolus perhaps If then a man gives 
up the obolus, and receives the let- 
tuces and if you do not give up the 
obolus and do not obtain the lettuces, 
do not suppose that you receive less 
than he who has got the lettuces, for 
as he has the lettuces, so you have the 
obolus which you did not give In the 
same way then in the other matter 
also you have not been invited to a 
man’s feast, for you did not give to 
the host the price at which the supper 
is sold but he sells it for praise (flat- 
tery), he sells it for personal attention 
Give then the price if it is for your 
interest, for which it is sold But if you 
wish both not to give the price and to 
obtain the things, you are insatiable 
and silly Have you nothing then in 
place of the supper? You have indeed, 
you have the not flattering of him, 
whom you did not choose to flatter, 
you have the not enduring of the man 
when he enters the room 

XXVI 

We may learn the wish (will) of 
nature from the things in which we do 
not differ from one another, for in 
stance, when your neighbor’s slave has 
broken his cup, or anything else, we 


are ready to say forthwith, that it Is 
one of the things which happen. You 
must know then that when your cup 
also is broken, you ought to think as 
you did when your neighbor’s cup was 
broken. Transfer this reflection to 
greater things also Is another man s 
child or wife dead? There is no one 
who would not say, this is an event 
incident to man But when a man s 
own child or wife is dead, forthwith 
he calls out. Woe to me, how wretched 
lam But we ought to remember how 
we feel when we hear that it has hap- 
pened to others 

XXVII 

As a mark is not set up for the pur 
pose of missing the aim, so neither 
does the nature of evil exist in the 
world 

XXVIII. 

If any person was intending to put 
your body in the power of any man 
whom you fell m with on the way, you 
would be vexed but that >ou put 
your understanding in the power of 
any man whom you meet, so that if 
he should revile you, it is disturbed 
and troubled, are you not ashamed at 
this? 

XXIX 

In every act observe the things 
which come first, and those which 
follow it, and so proceed to the act 
If you do not, at first you will ap- 
proach it with alacrity, without having 
thought of the things which will fol 
low, but afterward, when certain base 
(ugly) things have shown themselves, 
you will be ashamed A man wishes 
to conquer at the Olympic games I 
also wish indeed, for it is a fine thing 
But observe both the things which 
come first, and the things which fol 
low, and then begin the act You must 
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do everything according to rule eat 
according to strict orders, abstain from 
delicacies, exercise yourself as you are 
bid at appointed times, in heat, in 
cold you must not dnnk cold water, 
nor wine as you choose in a word 
you must deliver yourself up to the 
exercise master as you do to the physi 
cian, and then proceed to the contest 
And sometimes you wall strain J 
hand, put the ankle out of joint saval- 
low much dust, sometimes be ; flo SS ed ' 
and after all this be defeated When 
you have considered all this, 1 yo 
still choose, go to the contest you 
do not, you wall behave like childre , 
who at one time play at wre'em 
another time as flute players again as 
gladiators, then as trumpeters then 
Is tragic actors so you also will be at 
one time an athlete, at ano her a 
gladiator, then a rhetorician, then a 
philosopher, but with y®wWe»d 
you will he nothing at all, butbkean 
ape you imitate everything ‘hat you 
see, and one thing after another 
pleases you For sou have not under 
taken anything with consideration ° 
have you surveyed it well, but care 
lessly and with cold desire Thus some 
who have seen a philosopher and ha 
mg heard one speak, as Eup 
speaks, -and who can speak as he 
docs?— they wish to be pbil°s°Pj>«? 
themselves also My man, first of a 
consider what kind of thing i i ‘ 
then examine your own nature, i 
arc able to sustain the character 
vou wish to be a pcntathlcte or a 
wrestler? Look at vour arms your 
thighs, examine > our loins lor 
ent men arc formed b> n<l u . r 
different things Do >ou think tint n 
\ou do these things, 'ou can c 
the same manner, drink m the 
manner, and in the same ma 
loathe certain things’ 'ion must pas? 
sleepless nights, endure toil P° n 
from vour kmsmen lie dcspiwt 
slave, in evira thing leave the inferior 
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part, m honour, in office, m the courts 
of justice, m every little matter Con- 
sider these things if you would ex- 
change for them, freedom from pas 
sions, liberty, tranquillity If not, take 
care that, like little children, you be 
not now a philosopher, then a sera int 
rf . he publican., then a rhetonc.au 
then a procurator (manager) 
Cmsar These things are not consist 
ent You must be one man, either 
good or had You must either culti- 
vate your own ruling faculty, or ex 

^things, you must eiUmr exernso 

your skill on internal things or on ex 
tonal things, that is you mus enh 
maintain the position of a philosopher 
or that of a common person 


XXX 

Duties are universally measured by 

to lum in all ,h f " SS ’ ? cn 1)0 mfl.cts 

he is reproachful, when 

& Does a 

1 e 1S doing bm W > , e 

'° U , " n,C! Vthenwrn vou shall .tank 

adorned to contemplate 
tlic relations 

XXM 

to have ncht opinion, »}«* 
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you must fix yourself in this principle 
(duty), to obey them, and yield to 
them in everything which happens, 
and voluntarily to follow it as being 
accomplished by the wisest intelli 
gence For if you do so, you will never 
either blame the Gods, nor will you 
accuse them of neglecting you And 
it is not possible for this to be done 
in any other way than by withdrawing 
from the things which are not in our 
power, and by placing the good and 
ihe evil only m those things which are 
in our power For if you think that 
any of the things which are not in our 
power is good or bad, it is absolutely 
necessary that, when you do not ob- 
tain what you wish, and when you fall 
into those things which you do not 
wish, you will find fault and hate those 
who are the cause of them, for every 
animal is formed by nature to this, to 
fly from and to turn from the things 
which appear harmful and the things 
which are the cause of the harm, but 
to follow and admire the things which 
are useful and the causes of the useful 
It is impossible then for a person who 
thinks that he is harmed to be de- 
lighted with that which he thinks to 
be the cause of the harm, as it is also 
impossible to be pleased with the harm 
itself For this reason also a father 
is reviled by his son, when he gives no 
part to his son of the things which 
are considered to be good and it was 
this which made Polymces and Eteo 
cles enemies, the opinion that royal 
power was a good It is for this rea 
son that the cultivator of the earth 
reviles the Gods, for this reason the 
sailor does, and the merchant, and for 
this reason those who lose their wives 
and their children For where the use 
ful (your interest) is, there also piety 
is Consequently he who takes care 
to desire as he ought and to avoid as 
he ought, at the same time also cares 
after piety. But to make libations and 
to sacrifice and to offer first fruits ac- 


cording to the custom of our fathers, 
purely and not meanly nor carelessly 
nor scantily nor above our ability, is 
a thing which belongs to all to do 

XXXII 

When you have recourse to divina- 
tion, remember that you do not know 
how it will turn out, but that you are 
come to inquire from the diviner But 
of what kind it is, you know when you 
come, if indeed you are a philosopher 
For if it is any of the things which are 
not in our power, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that it must be neither good nor 
bad Do not then bring to the diviner 
desire or aversion (ckkAi0u') if y° u 
do, vou will approach him with fear 
But having determined in your mind 
that everything which shall turn out 
(result) is indifferent, and does not 
concern you, and whatever it may be, 
for it will be in your power to use it 
well, and no man will hinder this, 
come then with confidence to the Gods 
as your advisers And then when any 
advice shall have been given, remem- 
ber whom you have taken as advisers, 
and whom you will have neglected, if 
you do not obey them And go to 
divination, as Socrates said that you 
ought, about those matters in which 
all the inquiry has reference to the 
result, and in which means are not 
given either by reason nor by any 
other art for knowing the thing which 
is the subject of the inquiry Where- 
fore when we ought to share a friend s 
danger or that of our country, >ou 
must not consult the diviner whether 
you ought to share it For even if the 
diviner shall tell you that the signs of 
the victims are unlucky, it is plain that 
this is a token of death or mutilation 
of part of the body or of exile But 
reason prevails that even with these 
risks we should share the dangers of 
our friend and of our country There 
fore attend to the greater diviner, the 
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Pvthian God, who ejected from the 
temple him who did not assist his 
friend when he was being murdered 

XXXIII 

Immediately prescribe some charae 
ter and some form to yourself, which 
you shall observe both when you are 
alone and when you meet with men 
And let silence be the general rule, 
or let only what is necessary be said 

and in few words And rarely and 

when the occasion calls " e shall say 
something, but about none of the com 
mon subjects, nor about gladiators, nor 
horseraces, nor about athletes, 
about eating or drinking, which are 
the usual subjects, and especially not 
about men, as blaming them or _pr 
mg them, or comparing them « the 
sou are able, bring over by your con 
vernation the conversation of your as 
sociates to that which is P ro P® ' » 

,f you should happen to be confined to 
the company of strangers, be silent 
Let not vour laughter be much, nor 
on many occasions nor excessive 

Refuse altogether to take an oath, 
if it is possible if it is not, refuse as 
Inr as you are able , 

Avoid banquets which are 8 l ' en 
strangers and hi ignorant person 5 
But if ever there is occasion I 
in them, let your attention be " rc ' u " 
fixed that you slip not into the man 
ners of the vulgar (the uninstrucleiU 
For sou must know, that if your com 
panion be impure, he also w 10 
company with lum must been 
purr, though he should happen to bo 

’’Take (apph ) the things which jre- 
1 ,te to the bods as far as the bare us 
as food drink, clothing house a 
slurs hut exclude esers thing w 1 
is for show or Incurs 

As to pleasure with women, abstain 
as far ns sou can liefore mamagt > 
tf sou do indulge in it, do it n 
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wav which is conformable to custom 
Do not however be disagreeable to 
those who indulge in these pleasures 
or reprove them, and do not often 
boast that you do not indulge in them 

>0 ff S a man has reported to you, that 
a certain person speaks ill of you do 
not make any defense (answer) < o 
what has been told you but reply. 
The man did not know the rest of my 
faults for he would not base men 

tioned these only . 

It is not necessary to go to the 
theaters often but if there is ever a 
proper occasion for going do not 
show yourself as being a partis'" of 
any man except yourself that u d 
sire only that to be done which is 
done, and for lum only to gain the 
nrize who gams the prize, for in this 
J* . ou w ,ll meet watli no hindrance 
But abstain entirely from shouts and 

laughter at any (t^^ w^ietoou are 
\ tolent emotions no f,tlk mud. about 

Xthfp^d on .ho stage except 
about that which mas e . , f 

WmM 

rCrS lT 5 B^d SOU do attend obserse 

pus its and^sedatt ncss^ and^ilso 


pr is its and scant nsus 

any person ’ „| mt l to lie in a 
those who art ^ j^fore sour 

S T r hat'socrat. s or Zeno ss o, lid has c 
S^nsrtdSt'"- mikuie a 

'how " l,n r ’ n ][ , tlnt soiled! I"' f"' 1 

the'liian at home that '"" '"’' Ip 
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care about you And if with all this 
it is your duty to visit him, bear what 
happens, and never say to yourself 
that it was not \v orth the trouble For 
this is silly, and marks the character of 
a man who is offended by externals 
In company take care not to speak 
much and excessively about your own 
acts or dangers for as it is pleasant to 
you to make mention of your dangers, 
it is not so pleasant to others to hear 
what has happened to you Take care 
also not to provoke laughter, for this 
is a slippery way toward vulgar habits, 
and is also adapted to dimmish the 
respect of your neighbors It is a dan- 
gerous habit also to approach obscene 
talk When then anything of this kind 
happens, if there is a good opportun 
ity, rebuke the man who has pro- 
ceeded to this talk but if there is not 
an opportunity, by your silence at 
least, and blushing and expression of 
dissatisfaction by your countenance, 
show plainly that you are displeased 
at such talk 

XXXIV 

If you have received the impression 
of any pleasure, guard yourself against 
being earned away by it, but let the 
thing wait for you, and allow yourself 
a certain delay on your own part 
Then think of both times, of the time 
when you will enjoy the pleasure, and 
of the time after the enjoyment of the 
pleasure when you will repent and will 
reproach yourself And set against 
these things how you will rejoice if you 
have abstained from the pleasure, and 
how >ou will commend yourself But 
if it seem to you seasonable to under- 
take (do) the thing, take care that the 
charm of it, and the pleasure, and the 
attraction of it shall not conquer you 
but set on the other side the considera 
tion how much better it is to be con 
scious that you have gained this vic- 
tory 


XXXV. 

When you have decided that a 
thmg ought to be done and are doing 
it, never avoid being seen doing it, 
though the many shall form an un 
favorable opinion about it For if it 
is not right to do it, avoid doing the 
thing, but if it is right, why are you 
afraid of those who shall find fault 
wrongly 9 

XXXVI 

As the proposition it is either dav or 
it is night is of great importance for 
the disjunctive argument, but for the 
conjunctive is of no value, so in a 
symposium (entertainment) to select 
the larger share is of great value for 
the body, but for the maintenance of 
the social feeling is worth nothing 
When then vou are eating with an 
other, remember to look not onlv to 
the value for the body of the things set 
before you, but also to the value of the 
behavior toward the host which ought 
to be observed 

XXXVII 

If you have assumed a character 
above your strength, you have both 
acted in this matter in an unbecoming 
way, and you have neglected that 
which you might have fulfilled 

XXXVIII 

In walking about as you take care 
not to step on a nail or to sprain your 
foot, so take care not to damage your 
own ruling faculty and if we observe 
this rule m every act, we shall under 
take the act with more security 

XXXIX 

The measure of possession (prop- 
erty) is to every man the body, as the 
foot is of the shoe If then you stand 
on this rule (the demands of the 
body), you will maintain the measure 
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but if you pass beyond it, you must 
then of necessity be humed as it were 
down a precipice As also m the 
ter of the shoe, if you go beyond the 
(necessities of the) foot, the shoe is 
gilded, then of a purple color, then 
embroidered for there is no limit 
to that which has once passed the true 
measure 

XL 

Women forthwith from the age of 
fourteen are called by the men mis- 
tresses (dominae) Therefore 
they see that there is nothing else that 
they can obtain, but only the P°"® r 
of lying with men, they begin to dec- 
orate themselves, and to place a 
hopes in this It is worth our vM 
then to take care that they may know 
that they are valued (by men) 
nothing else than appearing (being) 
decent and modest and discreet 

XU 

It is a mark of a mean capacity to 
spend much time on the things vv ^u 
concern the bod>, such as muc 1 
cise, much eating, much drinking, 
much casing of the body, much copu- 
lation But these things should be 
done as subordinate things and let 
all your care he directed to t ic 

XL1I 

When any person treats you ill or 
speaks ill of you, remember that »c 
docs this or sa> s this because he 
that it is his dut> It is not po«d.le 
then for him to follow tint wh ch 
seems nght to >ou, hut tha '' 
seems right to himself Accor mg 
he is wrong in his opinion, he « me 
person who is hurt, for he is 10 p^ 
son who has been deceived, » or 
man shall suppose the true conjun 
to l>e false, it is not the conjun 

which is hindered, but the man « ho 
has been deceived al>out it > 
proceed then from these opinions xou 
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will be mild in temper to him who 
reviles you for say on each occasion. 
It seemed so to him 

XLIII 

Everything has hr o handles the one 
by which it may be borne, the other 
by which it may not If your -brother 
acts un,ustly, do not lay hold of the 
act by that handle wherein lie acts 
unjustly, for this is the handle which 
cannot be borne, but lay hold of the 
other, that he is your brother tint he 
was nurtured with you, and you 
lay hold of the thing by that handle by 
which it can be borne 

XL1V 

These reasonings do not cohere I 
am richer than you, therefore 1 am 
better than you I -am mom eloquent 
than you, therefore 1 am better man 

^ir”o 0 q ^n S U.,:nyou, 

nor speech 

XLV 

D0CSam ^, 1 ’hehXwhadh Ul hm 
do not sa> tha n 

that he bathes , )C 

tcrmined the °P flC tu>g wrong 9 

SC 

Init to assent to others 
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orems (philosophical rules, precepts) 
but do that which follows from them 
For example at a banquet do not say 
how a man ought to eat, but eat as 
you ought to eat For remember that 
in this way Socrates also altogether 
avoided ostentation persons used to 
come to him and ask to be recom- 
mended by him to philosophers, and 
he used to take them to philosophers 
so easily did he submit to being over- 
looked Accordingly if any conversa- 
tion should arise among unmstructed 
persons about any theorem, generally 
be silent, for there is great danger that 
you will immediately vomit up what 
you have not digested And when a 
man shall say to you, that you know 
nothing, and you are not vexed, then 
be sure that you have begun the work 
(of philosophy) For even sheep do 
not vomit up their grass and show to 
the shepherds how much they have 
eaten, but when they have internally 
digested the pasture, they produce ex 
temally wool and milk Do you also 
show not your theorems to the unin- 
structed, but show the acts which 
come from their digestion 

XLVII 

When at a small cost you are sup- 
plied with everything for the body, 
do not be proud of this, nor, if you 
dnnk water, say on every occasion, I 
dnnk water But consider first how 
much more frugal the poor are than 
we, and how much more enduring of 
labor And if you ever wish to exercise 
yourself m labor and endurance, do 
it for yourself, and not for others do 
not embrace statues But if you are 
ever very thirsty, take a draught of 
cold water, and spit it out, and tell 
no man 

XLVIII. 

The condition and characteristic of 
an unmstructed person is this he never 


expects from himself profit (advan- 
tage) nor harm, but from externals 
The condition and characteristic of a 
philosopher is this he expects all ad- 
vantage and all harm from himself 
The signs (marks) of one who is mak- 
ing progress are these he censures no 
man, he praises no man, he blames no 
man, he accuses no man, he says noth- 
ing about himself as if he were some- 
body or knew something, when he is 
impeded at all or hindered, he blames 
himself if a man praises him, he ridi- 
cules the praiser to himself if a man 
censures him, he makes no defense 
he goes about like weak persons, being 
careful not to move any of the things 
which are placed, before they are 
firmly fixed he removes all desire 
from himself, and he transfers aversion 
Ittk\iov to those things only of the 
things within our power which are 
contrary to nature he employs a mod 
erate movement toward everything 
whether he is considered foolish or 
ignorant, he cares not and in a word 
he watches himself as if he were an 
enemy and lying in ambush 

XLIX 

When a man is proud because he 
can understand and explain the writ 
mgs of Chrysippus, say to yourself, If 
Chrysippus had not written obscurely, 
this man would have had nothing to 
be proud of But what is it that I 
wish? To understand Nature and to 
follow it I inquire therefore who is 
the interpreter and when I have heard 
that it is Chrysippus, I come to him 
(the interpreter) But I do not under- 
stand what is written, and therefore I 
seek the interpreter And so far there 
is yet nothing to be proud of But 
when I shall have found the interpre- 
ter, the thing that remains is to use the 
precepts (the lessons) This itself is 
the only thing to be proud of But if I 
shall admire the exposition, what else 
have I been made unless a grammarian 
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instead of a philosopher? except m one 
thing, that I am explaining Chnsip 
pus instead of Homer When then any 
man says to me. Bead Chrysippus to 
me I rather blush, when X cannot 
show my acts like to and consistent 
with his words 


tes in this way became perfect, m all 
things improving himself, attending 
to nothing except to reason But >ou, 
though you are not yet a Socrates, 
ought to h\e as one who wishes to be 
a Socrates 

LI 


Whatever things (rules) are pro 
posed to you (for the conduct ot life) 
abide by them, as if they were laws, as 
if you would be guilty of impiety it 
you transgressed any of them An 
whatever any man shall say about you, 
do not attend to it for this is no affair 
of yours How long will you then 
still defer thinking yourself worthy ot 
the best things, and in no matter trans 
gressing the distinctive reason Ha\e 
you accepted the theorems (ru e J , 
which it was your duty to agree to, and 
have you agreed to them? what teacher 
then do you still expect that y°u defer 
to him the correction of yourself? Yo 
are no longer a youth, but already a 
full grown man If then you are neg 
hgent and slothful, and are continually 
making procrastination after procras 
tination, and proposal (intention) 
after proposal, and fixing day a e 
day, after which you will attend o 
yourself, you will not know that you 
are not making impro\ement, h ut you 
will continue ignorant (uninstructea; 
both while you live and till you die 
Immediately then think it right o w 
as a full grown man, and one " 1° 
making proficiency , and let c\ cn u g 
which appears to you to be the 
be to you a law which must not Do 
transgressed And if am thing \ 
ous, or pleasant or glorious or ,n K 
ous lie presented to you rrmctnOer 
that now is the contest now are 
Olympic gairns and the\ cin "‘ 
deferred mul that it d«-pt ml* ot * « 
defeat and one gw mg was 
tess is cither lost or mdnt3h» rt 


The first and most necessarv place 
(part) in philosophy is the use of 
theorems (precepts), for instance, that 
we must not he the second part is 
that of demonstrations, for instance. 
How is it proved that we ought not to 

he the third is that which is confirms 

tor, of these two and explanatory lor 
example. How is this a demonstration? 
For what is demonstration, « na‘ « 
consequence, what is contradiction 

what is truth, what is falsehood? The 
third part (topic) is necessary on ac 
count of the second and the second 
on account of the first, but the mos 
necessary and that on which we ought 
St. he first But MO do. he con 

trarx For we spend our time on tlie 

third topic, and all our earnestness s 
t it but we cntircl, neglect tlie 
first Therefore wc he, but the demon 
stratum that wc ought no. to he wc 
ha\e ready to Innd 


LI I 

user, thing (circumstance) we 
should hold these maxims read, 

7°„nxXiae7a'"mlel' 1 »n. C l ’,1111 n.u,t 

follow 

KSK-c amliVindlntHne. 
du tn<* 

A r' "’".herlh". mV’iU vum! 
J d M^ix at able 1.1. -re. 1. Id' 
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Saint Augustine ( 354 - 430 ) 


Saint Augustine was bom m Tagaste, a small Roman community not far 
from Carthage Although his father was not a Christian, his mother was, she 
introduced him at an early age to the basic doctrines of Christianity, but post- 
poned baptism, which in those days usually occurred when adulthood was 
reached Augustine received a thorough training in the schools, following which, 
in 373, he began his career as a teacher of rhetoric His life, as he tells us in 
The Confessions , followed the pattern of the typical Roman pagan of the period 
During his teaching career his beliefs shifted as he sought satisfactory philo- 
sophical and religious doctrines For a time he accepted the Manichaean 
religion, but shortly after coming to Rome to teach rhetoric, he turned to skepti 
cism and later to Neo Platonism In 384 he moved to Milan His mother Monica 
had devoted every effort to secure his acceptance of Christianity, and in Milan 
her hopes were to be realized at long last, for here he came under the influence 
of Saint Ambrose, from whom he eventually received the sacrament of baptism 
In 391 he was ordained priest in the community of Hippo Regius, North Africa, 
later he became Bishop of the diocese Augustine proved to be a remarkably 
able administrator in the affairs of the Church, and he played a major role in 
the struggles then being waged against heresies of various sorts Augustine 
found time to write voluminously The City of God, which was prompted by the 
racking of Rome by Alaric and his Goths, is one of his major works In it his 
Christian philosophy of history is elaborated Some of his other principal works 
are On Free Will, Enchiridion, On the Nature of God, On the Immortality of 
the Soul, and On Nature and Grace 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL 1 

Thus the true cause of the blessed- 
ness of the good angels is found to be 
this, that they cleave to Him who 
supremely is And if we ask the cause 
of the misery of the bad, it occurs to 
us, and not unreasonably, that they are 
i The City of Cod, Bk xn 6-9 


miserable because they have forsaken 
Him who supremely is, and have 
turned to themselves who have no 
such essence And this vice, what else 
is it called than pride? For “pride is 
the beginning of sin ” 2 They were un- 
willing, then, to preserve their strength 
for God, and as adherence to God was 

2 Eccles x 13 
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the condition of their enjoying an am 
pier being, they diminished it by pre- 
ferring themsekes to Him This was 
the first defect and the first 
ishment, and the first flaw of then 
nature, which was created, not indeed 
supremely existent, but finding its 
blessedness in the enjoyment of he 
Supreme Being, whilst by abandoning 
Him it should become, not indeed no 

nature at all, but a nature wn* a 

less ample existence, and therefore 

wretched , , 

If the further question be asked. 
What was the efficient cause of their 
evil will? there is none For what s 
which makes the will bad, when it is 
the will itself which makes the acho 

bad? And consequently the bad ' 
is the cause of the bad action but 
nothing is the efficient cause of the bad 
will For if anything is ‘because, this 

thmg either has or has not a 
it has, the will is either good o bad 
If good, who is so left to himsel as to 
say that a good will makes a "iH bad 
For in this case a good will would be 
the cause of sin, a most absurd supp° 
sition On the other hand, if this h FP 
thetical thing has a bad wll, 
to know what made it so, and 
may not go on for ever, I as a ■ 
what made the first evil wall a 
that is not the first which was itseU 
corrupted by an evil will, but that i 
the first which was made evl1 by 
other will For if it were preceded by 
that which made it evil, that will was 
first which made the other evil Bu 
if it is replied, “Nothing made it evil, 
it always was evil,” I ask if it 
existing in some nature For 1 ■ 

then it did not exist at all, and if it 
did exist in some nature, then 1 
ated and corrupted it, and in )^ r j 
and consequently deprived it o g 
And therefore the evd wdl could not 

exist in an evil nature, but m a *1 . 
at once good and mutable IC n _ 
vice comd mjure For if it did 


iury it was no vice, and consequendy 
the will in which it was, could not be 
called evil But if it did injury, it did 
it by taking an ay or diminishing good 
And therefore there could not be from 
eternity, as was suggested, an 
in that thmg in which there had been 
prewously a natural good, which the 
eul will was able to diminish by cor- 
ruptmg it If, *en, it was not from 
eternity, who, I ask, made it 
onl> tLg that can be su f** e * 
reply is, that something which Use 

had no will, made the wall evil I ask 
then whether this thing was supeno 
inferior, or equal to it? If supeno 
then it is better How, then, has it 
no wall and not rather a good will? 
The same reasoning applies if|t« 

which commted the wffi of th e aagehc 

sSffSSSa 

since it is a m own 

a form and rank of its oivn ^ 

thmg a bc the'efficent’ cause »f an eul 

" '"se of°ev'il? For^xvhen the wall aban 

What IS tourer. „hich it turns 

because that is evu t llsdt 1S 

but because an m fenor 

mfenor thing constitution see 

in ph) sical and moral con ^ ^ o( 

the same c0 T’° r , b , h ^ght to desire 
them IS excited b) l W ^ ot j, P r 
an illicit enjoym ■ k modest restraint 
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one and not in the other? What pro- 
duces it in the man in whom it exists 
Not the bodily beauty, for that was 
presented equally to tne gaze of both, 
and yet did not produce m both an 
evil will Did the flesh of the one cause 
the desire as he looked? But why did 
not the flesh of the other? Or was it 
the disposition? But why not the dis- 
position of both? For we are suppos- 
ing that both were of a like tempera- 
ment of body and soul Must we, then, 
say that the one was tempted by a 
secret suggestion of the evil spirit? As 
if it was not by his own will tint he 
consented to this suggestion and to 
any inducement whatever! This con- 
sent, then, this evil will which he pre- 
sented to the evil suasive influence — 
what was the cause of it, we ask? 
For, not to delay on such a difficulty as 
this, if both are tempted equally, and 
one yields and consents to the tempta- 
tion, while the other remains unmoved 
by it, what other account can we give 
of the matter than this, that the one 
is willing the other unwilling, to fall 
away from chastity? And what causes 
this but their own wills, in cases at 
least such as we are supposing, where 
the temperament is identical? The 
same beauty was equally obvious to 
the eyes of both, the same secret temp- 
tation pressed on both with equal vio- 
lence However minutely we examine 
the case therefore, we can discern 
nothing which caused the will of the 
one to be evil For if we say that the 
man himself made his will evil, what 
was the man himself before his will 
was evil but a good nature created 
by God, the unchangeable good? Here 
are two men who, before die tempta 
tion, were alike in body and soul, and 
of whom one yielded to the tempter 
who persuaded him, while the other 
could not be persuaded to desire that 
lovely body which was equally before 
the eyes of both Shall we say of the 
successfully tempted man that he cor- 


rupted lus own will, since he was cer- 
tainly good before his will became 
bad? Then, whv did he do so? Was it 
because lus will was a nature, or be- 
cause it was made of nothing? We 
shall find that the latter is the case 
Tor if a nature is the cause of an evil 
will, what else can wc say than that 
e\il arises from good, or that good is 
the cause of evil? And how can it come 
to pass that a nature, good though mu- 
table, should produce any evil— that 
is to say, should make the will itself 
w leked? 

Let no one, therefore, look for an 
efficient cause of the evil will, for it is 
not efficient, but deficient, as the will 
itself is not an effecting of something, 
but a defect For defection from that 
which supremely is to that which has 
less of being —this is to begin to have 
an evil will Now, to seek to discover 
the causes of these defections,— causes, 
as I have said, not efficient, but defi- 
cient,— is as if someone sought to see 
darkness, or hear silence Yet both 
of these are known by us, and the 
former by means only of the eye, the 
latter only by the ear, but not by then 
positive actuality , 3 but by their want 
of it Let no one, then, seek to know 
from me what I know that I do not 
know, unless he perhaps wishes to 
learn to be ignorant of that of which 
all we know is, that it cannot be 
known For those things which are 
known not by their actuality, but by 
their want of it, are known, if our ex- 
pression may be allowed and under- 
stood, by not knowing them, that by 
knowing them they may be not known 
For when the eyesight surveys objects 
that strike the sense, it nowhere sees 
darkness but where it begins not to 
see And so no other sense but the ear 
can perceive silence, and yet it is only 
perceived by not hearmg Thus, too 
our mind perceives intelligible forms 

3 Specie 
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not on evd vwll any more than a good from good for good is not the r cause 


one (for they had not fallen away 
from that which as yet they had not 
begun to enjoy), certainly the) were 
not the same, not so good, as when 
they came to have a good will Or if 
they could not make themselves better 
than they were made by Him who is 
surpassed by none in His work, then 
certainly, without His helpful opera 
tion, they could not come to possess 
that good will which made them better 
And though their good will effected 
that they did not turn to them 
selves, who had a more stinted exist- 
ence, but to Him who supremely is, 
and that, being united to Him, their 
own being was enlarged, and they 
lived a wise and blessed life by His 
communications to them, what does 
this prove but that the will, however 
good it might be, would have con- 
tinued helplessly only to desire Him, 
had not He who had made their na 
ture out of nothing, and yet capable 
of enjoying Him, first stimulated it to 
desire Him, and then filled it with 
Himself, and so made it better? 

Besides this too has to be inquired 
into whether, if the good angels made 
their own will good, they did so with 
or without will? If without, then it 
was not their doing If with, was the 
will good or bad? If bad, how could 
a bad will give birth to a good one? 
If good then already they had a good 
will And who made this will, which 
already they had, but He who created 
them with a good will, or with that 
chaste love by which they cleaved 
to Him in one and the same act ere 
ating their nature and endowing it 
with grace? And thus we are driven 
to believe that the holy angels never 
existed without a good will or the love 
of God But the angels who, though 
created good, are yet evil now become 
so by their own will And this will 
was not made evil by their good na 
ture, unless by its voluntary defection 


oi e\n, uui u UUIU.HUK b — - 

These angels, therefore, cither re 
ceived less of the grace of the divine 
love than those who persevered m the 
same, or if both were created equally 
good, then, while the one fell by their 
evil will, the others were more abun- 
dantly assisted, and attained to that 
pitch of blessedness at which they be- 
came certain they should never fall 
from it, —as we have already shown 
in the preceding book 0 We must 
therefore acknowledge with the praise 
due to the Creator, that not only of 
holy men, but also of the holy angels, 
it can be said that “the love of God is 
shed abroad in their hearts by the 
Hol> Ghost, which is given unto 
them “ 0 And that not only of men, 
but primarily and principally of angels 
it is true, as it is written, ‘ It is good 
to draw near to God ” 7 And those 
who have this good in common, have, 
both with Him to whom they draw 
near, and with one another, a holy 
fellowship, and form one city of God 
—His living sacrifice, and His living 
temple And I see that, as I have 
now spoken of the rise of this city 
among the angels, it is time to sjDeah 
of the origin of that part of it which 
is hereafter to be united to the lmmor 
tal angels, and which at present is be 
mg gathered from among mortal men 
and is either sojourning on earth, or, in 
the persons of those who have passed 
through death, is resting in the secret 
receptacles and abodes of disembod 
ied spirits For from one man, whom 
God created as the first, the whole 
human race descended, according to 
the faith of Holy Scripture, which de 
servedly is of wonderful authority 
among all nations throughout the 
world since, among its other true 

5 C 13 

6 Rom v 5 

7 Ps lxxm 28 
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statements, it predicted, by its 
foresight, that all nations would give 
credit to it 

GOOD AND EVIL 5 

CHAPTER X 

THE SUPREMELY GOOD CREATOR MADE 
ATT. THINGS GOOD 

By the Trinity, thus supremely and 
equally and unchangeably good, a 
things were created, and these are not 
supremely and equally and unc '' a "8 
ably good, but yet they are good, even 
taken separately Taken as a whole, 
however, they are very good, 
their ensemble constitutes »' e u "‘'" se 
in all its wonderful order and beaut) 

CHAPTER XI 


the absence of health, for when a cure 
IS effected, that does not mean that 
the evils which were present-mmel) 
the diseases and wounds-go aw a) 
from the body and dwell elsewhere 
they altogether cease to exist, for the 
wound of disease is not a substance, 
but a defect in the fleshly substance- 
the flesh itself being a substance, and 
therefore something goo * ^ 

cannot exist anywhere else 
CHAPTER XH 

«!, BEINGS WERE MADE GOOD, BUT 

NOT DEDte MADE rEBFECTLA COOD, 

* nnnnV 


WHAT IS CABLED EVIL IN THE 
UNIVEDSE IS DUT THE ABSENCE 
OF GOOD 
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no injury, but it does receive injury, 
therefore it is deprived of good There- 
fore, so long as a being is in process 
of corruption, there is in it some good 
of which it is being depnved, and if 
a part of the being should remain 
which cannot be corrupted, this will 
certainly be an incorruptible being, 
and accordingly the process of corrup- 
tion will result in the manifestation of 
this great good But if it do not cease 
to be corrupted, neither can it cease 
to possess good of which corruption 
may deprive it But if it should be 
thoroughly and completely consumed 
by corruption, there will then be no 
good left, because there will be no 
being Wherefore corruption can con- 
sume the good only by consuming the 
being Every being, therefore, is a 
good, a great good, if it can not be 
corrupted, a little good, if it can but 
in any case, only the foolish or lg 
norant will deny that it is a good And 
if it be wholly consumed by corrup 
tion, then the corruption itself must 
cease to exist, as there is no being left 
in which it can dwell 


CHAPTER xni 

THERE CAN BE NO EVIL WHERE THERE 
IS NO GOOD, AND AN EVIL MAN IS AN 
EVIL GOOD 

Accordingly, there is nothing of 
what we call evil, if there be nothing 
good But a good which is wholly 
without evil is a perfect good A good, 
on the other hand, which contains evil 
is a faulty or imperfect good, and there 
can be no evil where there is no 
good From all this we arrive at the 
curious result that since every being, 
so far as it is a being, is good, when 
we say that a faulty being is an evil 
bcmg ue just seem to say that what 
is good is evil, and that nothing but 


id Evil 

what is good can be evil, seeing that 
every being is good, and that no evil 
can exist except in a being Nothing 
then, can be evil except something 
which is good And although this, 
when stated, seems to be a contradic- 
tion, yet the strictness of reasoning 
leaves us no escape from the conclu- 
sion We must, however, beware of 
incurring the prophetic condemnation 
‘ Woe unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness that put 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bit- 
ter ” 9 And yet our Lord says “An 
evil man out of the evil treasure of his 
heart bnngeth forth that which is 
evil ” 10 Now, what is an evil man 
but an evil being? for a man is a be 
ing Now, if a man is a good thing 
because he is a being what is an evil 
man but an evil good? Yet, when we 
accurately distinguish these two 
things, we find that it is not because 
he is a man that he is evil, or because 
he is wicked that he is a good, but that 
he is a good because he is a man, and 
an evil because he is wicked Who- 
ever, then, says, “To be a man is an 
evil,” or, ‘To be wicked is a good, 
falls under the prophetic denuncia- 
tion ‘ Woe unto them that call evil 
good and good evil!” For he condemns 
the work of God, which is the man, 
and praises the defect of man, which 
is the wickedness Therefore every 
being, even if it be a defective one in 
so far as it is a being is good, and in so 
far as it is defective is evil 


CHAPTER XIV 

GOOD AND EVIL ARE AN EXCEPTION TO 
THE RULE THAT CONTRARY ATTRI- 
BUTES CANNOT BE PREDICATED OF THE 

9 Isa v 20 

10 Luke vi 45 
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SAME SUBJECT. EVIL SPRINGS UP IN 
IVHAT IS GOOD, AND CANNOT EXIST 
EXCEPT IN WHAT IS GOOD 


Accordingly, in the case of these 
contraries which we call good and evil, 
the rule of the logicians, that two con- 
traries cannot be predicated at tne 
same time of the same thing, does not 
hold No weather is at the same time 
dark and bright no food or drink is 
at the same time sweet and hitter no 
body is at the same tune and in the 
same place black and white none is 
at the same time and in the same p ace 
deformed and beautiful And this rule 
is found to hold in regard to many, 
indeed nearly all, contraries, that ey 
cannot exist at the same time in any 
one thing But although no one can 
doubt that good and evil are contra- 
ries, not only can they exist at the 
same time, but evil cannot exist with- 
out good, or m anything that is no 
good Good, however, can exist with- 
out evil For a man or an angel can 
exist w ithout being wicked, but no 1 
ing can be wicked except a man or an 
angel and so far as he is a man or an 
angel, he is good, so far as he is 
wicked, he is an evil And these ''O 
contraries are so far co-existent, tna 1 
good did not exist in what is evil, nei 
ther could evil exist, because corrup 
tion could not have either a place to 
dwell in, or a source to spring trom, 
if there were nothing that coin c 
corrupted, and nothing can be cor^ 
rupted except what is good, tor cor- 
ruption is nothing else but the destruc- 
tion of good Trom what is good, « iei \ 
evils arose, and except in what is goo 
thev do not exist, nor was there anv 
other source from which an) evil na 
tore could arise For if there were, 
then, in so far as this was a being, » 
"as ccrtamlv a good and a being 
which was incorruptible would tic a 
great good, and even one which was 


corruptible must be to some extent a 
good, for only by corrupting what was 
good in it could corruption do it harm 


CHAPTER XCVI 

the OMNIPOTENT GOD DOES well 
even in THE PERMISSION OF EVIL 

Noi can we doubt that Cod 
well even in the permission of whit is 
evil For He permits it only in the 
justice of His And surely 

ell that is just is good Although, there 
fore, evil, m so far as it is eul, is no 
a pood, yet the fact that evil as well 

Lgoode y x,sts,.sagood For ,f, were 

not a good that evil should exist, its 
existence would not be permitted b> 
the omnipotent God, who w.thou 
doubt ean as easily refuse to perm. 

nrofess to beliexe m Cod the Fa he 

anv creature whatsoever 


CHAPTER C 

THE WILL OF COD IS NEXTR DFJTAITD, 

though much is donf HIST IS 
contrary to ms will 

These « rc die £ rc3t ."™^ ]| t < 
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that when the intelligent creation, both 
angelic and human, sinned, doing not 
His will but their own, He used the 
very will of the creature which was 
working in opposition to the Creator's 
will as an instrument for carrying out 
His will, the supremely Good thus 
turning to good account even what is 
evil, to the condemnation of those 
whom in His justice He has predes- 
tined to punishment, and to the salva- 
tion of those whom in His mercy He 
has predestined to grace For, as far as 
relates to their own consciousness, 
these creatures did what God wished 
not to be done but in view of God’s 
omnipotence, they could in no wise 
effect their purpose For m the very 
fact that they acted in opposition to 
His will, His will concerning them 
was fulfilled And hence it is that “the 
works of the Lord are great, sought 
out according to all His pleasure,” be- 
cause in a way unspeakably strange 
and wonderful, even what is done in 
opposition to His will does not defeat 
His will For it would not be done did 
He not permit it (and of course His 
permission is not unwilling, but will 
mg) , nor would a Good Being permit 
evil to be done only that in His om- 
nipotence He can turn evil into good 


CHAPTER ci 

THE WILL OF GOD, WHICH IS ALWAYS 
GOOD, IS SOMETIMES FULFILLED 
THROUGH THE EVIL WILL OF MAN 

Sometimes, however, a man m the 
goodness of his will desires something 
that God does not desire, even though 
Gods will is also good, nay, much 
more fully and more surely good (for 
His will never can be evil) for exam- 
lf a , S°°d son is anxious that his 
lather should live, when it is God’s 
good will that he should die Again, it 


is possible for a man with evil will to 
desire what God wills in His goodness 
for example, if a bad son wishes his 
father to die, when this is also the will 
of God It is plain that the former 
wishes what God does not wish, and 
that the latter wishes what God does 
wish, and yet the filial love of the 
former is more in harmony with the 
good will of God, though its desire is 
different from God’s than the want of 
filial affection of the latter, though its 
desire is the same as God’s So neces- 
sary is it, m determining whether a 
man's desire is one to be approved or 
disapproved, to consider what it is 
proper for man, and what it is proper 
for God, to desire, and what is in each 
case the real motive of the will For 
God accomplishes some of His pur- 
poses, which of course are all go°d> 
through the evil desires of wicked 
men for example, it was through the 
wicked designs of the Jews, working 
out the good purpose of the Father, 
that Christ was slam, and this event 
was so truly good, that when the Apos- 
tle Peter expressed his unwillingness 
that it should take place, he was desig- 
nated Satan by Him who had come to 
be slain 12 How good seemed the in- 
tentions of the pious believers who 
were unwilling that Paul should go up 
to Jerusalem lest the evils which Aga- 
bus had foretold should there befall 
him! 13 And yet it was God’s purpose 
that he should suffer these evils for 
preaching the faith of Christ, and 
thereby become a witness for Christ 
And tnis purpose of His, which was 
good, God did not fulfill through the 
good counsels of the Christians, but 
through the evil counsels of the Jews, 
so that those who opposed His pur- 
pose were more truly His servants 
than those who were the willing i n ' 
struments of its accomplishment 

12 Matt xvi 21-23 

13 Acts xxi 10-12 
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by unforeseen accidents? Is the body 
of the wise man exempt from any pain 
which may dispel pleasure, from any 
disquietude which may banish repose 
The amputation or decay of the mem- 
bers of the body puts an end to its 
integrity, deformity blights its beauty, 
weakness its health, lassitude its vig- 
our, sleepmess or sluggishness it 
activity -and which of these is it that 
may not assail the flesh of the 'use 
man? Comely and fitting attitudes 
and movements of the body are num- 
bered among the prime natural 
mgs, but what if some sickness makes 
thl members tremble? "hat if a man 
suffers from curvature of the spine to 
such an extent that his hands reach 
the ground, and he goes upon aU fours 
like a quadruped? Does not this de- 
stroy all beauty and grace in the body, 
whether at rest or in moUon? W 
,-v.oil T cav of the fundamental bless 
ings of the soul, sense and intellect, of 
which the one is given for [ the percep- 
tion, and theoje^orjhe 
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THE SUPREME GOOD NOT 
IN THIS LIFE 14 

If, then, we be asked what the 
supreme good and evil is, 
reply that life eternal is the supreme 
good, death eternal the supreme evil, 
and that to obtain the one and escape 
the other we must live rightly And 
thus it is written, “The just lives by 
faith,’ 15 for we do not as yet see our 
good, and must therefore live by taitn, 
neither have we in ourselves power to 
live rightly, but can do so only it ne 
who has given ns faith to believe in 
His help do help us when we believe 
and pray As for those who have sup 
posed that the sovereign good and evil 
are to be found in this life, and have 
placed it either in the soul or the body* 
or m both, or, to speak more explicitly, 
either in pleasure or in virtue, or in 
both, m repose or m virtue, or m 
both, in pleasure and repose, or m 
virtue, or in all combined, in the pri- 
mary objects of nature, or in virtue, or 
in both -all these have, with a mar- 
vellous shallowness, sought 1° n 
their blessedness in this life and in 
themselves Contempt has 
poured upon such ideas by the xru , 
saying by the prophet, “The L°r ^ 
knoweth the thoughts of men (or, a 
the Apostle Paul cites the passage, 
“The Lord knoweth the thought^ ot 
the wise”) “that they are vam 

For what flood of eloquence can 
suffice to detail the miseries of tms 
life? Cicero, in the Consolation on the 
death of his daughter, has spent all is 
ability in lamentation, but how in a _e- 
quate was even his ability herer o 
"hen, where, how, in this 
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naele presseth down the mind that perpetration of sin Far be it from us 

.1 0*17 A (enmr fW whllfi Wft are Still 


museth upon many things? * 17 And 
eagerness, or desire of action, if this is 
the right meaning to put upon the 
Greek opprj, is also reckoned among 
the primary advantages of nature, and 
yet is it not this which produces those 
pitiable movements of die insane, and 
those actions which we shudder to see, 
when sense is deceived and reason 
deranged? 

In fine, virtue itself, which is not 
among the primary objects of nature, 
but succeeds to them as the result of 
learning, though it holds the highest 
place among human good things, what 
is its occupation save to wage perpet- 
ual war with vices,— not those that 
are outside of us, but within, not other 
men’s, but our own,— a war which is 
waged especially by that virtue which 
the Greeks call ococppoouvr) and we 
temperance , 18 and which bridles carnal 
lusts, and prevents them from winnmg 
the consent of the spirit to wicked 
deeds? For we must not fancy that 
there is no vice in us, when, as the 
apostle says, “The flesh lusteth against 


then, to fancy that while we are : 
engaged in this intestine war, we have 
already found the happiness which we 
seek to reach by victory And who is 
there so wise that he has no conflict at 
all to maintain against his vices? 

What shall I say of that virtue which 
is called prudence? Is not all its vigil- 
ance spent in the discernment of good 
from evil things, so that no mistake 
may be admitted about what we 
should desire and what avoid? And 
thus it is itself a proof that we are m 
the midst of evils, or that evils are in 
us, for it teaches us that it is an evil to 
consent to sm, and a good to refuse 
this consent And yet this evil, to 
which prudence teaches and temper- 
ance enables us not to consent, is re- 
moved from this life neither by pru- 
dence nor by temperance And justice, 
whose office it is to render to every 
man his due, whereby there is in man 
himself a certain just order of nature, 
so that the soul is subjected to God 
and the flesh to the soul, and conse 
quently both soul and flesh to God,- 


the spirit,” 19 for to this vice there is does not this virtue demonstrate that 
a contrary virtue, when, as the same it is as yet rather labouring towards 
writer says, “The spirit lusteth against its end than resting in its finished 
the flesh ” “For these two,” he says, work? For the soul is so much the less 
“are contrary one to the other, so that subjected to God as it is less occupied 
you cannot do the things which you with the thought of God, and the flesh 
- -*■ *- *- J - is so much the less subjected to the 

spirit as it lusts more vehemently 
against the spirit So long, therefore, 
as we are beset by this weakness, this 
plague, this disease, how shall we 
dare to say that we are safe? and if not 
safe, then how can we be already en- 
joying our final beatitude? Then that 
virtue which goes by the name of forti- 
tude is the plainest proof of the ills 
of life, for it is these ills which it is 
compelled to bear patiently And this 
holds good, no matter though the 
ripest wisdom co-exists with it And I 
am at a loss to understand how the 
Stoic philosophers can presume to say 


would ” But what is it we wish to do 
when we seek to attain the supreme 
good, unless that the flesh should cease 
to lust against the spirit, and that 
there be no vice in us against which 
the spirit may lust? And as we cannot 
attain to this in the present life, how- 
ever ardently we desire it, let us by 
God’s help accomplish at least this, to 
preserve the soul from succumbing and 
yielding to the flesh that lusts against 
it, and to refuse our consent to the 

17 Wisdom ix 15 

18 Cicero, Tujc Quaest u 8 

19 Cal v 17 
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that these are no ills, though at the 
same time they allow die wise man to 
commit suicide and pass out of this 
life if they become so grievous that 
he cannot or ought not to endure them 
But such is the stupid pride of these 
men who fancy that the supreme good 
can he found in this life, and that they 
can become happy by their own re 
sources, that their wise man, or at least 
the man whom they fancifully depict 
as such, is always happy, even though 
he become blind, deaf, dumb, muti 
lated, racked with pains, or suffer any 
conceivable calamity such as may cona 
pel him to make away with himself, 
and they are not ashamed to call the 
life that is beset with these evils 
happy O happy life, which seeks the 
aid of death to end it 1 If it is happy, let 
the wise man remain in it, but if these 
ills drive him out of it, in what sense is 
it happy? Or how can they say that 
these are not evils which conquer the 
virtue of fortitude, and force it not 
only to yield, but so to rave that it in 
one breath calls life happy and recom 
mends it to be given up? For who 
is so blind as not to see that if it were 
happy it would not be fled from? And 
if they say we should flee from it on 
account of the infirmities that beset it, 
why then do they not lower their 
pride and acknowledge that it is miser- 
able? Was it, I would ask, fortitude or 


Varro advocates, express a more in 
telligible doctrine, but theirs also is a 
surprising mistake, for they contend 
that this is a happy life which is beset 
by these evils, even though they be so 
great that he who endures them 
should commit suicide to escape them 
‘Pains and anguish of body, sa>s 
Varro, ‘are evils, and so much the 
worse m proportion to their severity, 
and to escape them you must quit this 
life ” What life, I pray? This life, he 
says, which is oppressed by such evils 
Then it is happy in the m ' ds ‘ of lhes ® 
very evils on account of which you say 
we must quit it? Or do you call it 

then P if by s°m e secret judgment of 
God you were held fast and not per 
nutted to die, nor suffered to lire ruth 
out these evils? In that case, at least 
, ou would say that such a life > »« 
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Caesar’s victory Where, then, is his 
fortitude? It has yielded, it has sue 
cumbed, it has been so thorough!) 
overcome as to abandon, forsake, flee 
this happy life Or was it no longer 
happ)? Then it was miserable How 
then, were these not evils which made 
life miserable, and a thing to be es 
raped from? 

And therefore those who admit that 
these are evils, as the Peripatetics do, 
and the Old Acadcm), the sect which 
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tamed, is inflicted by the man on him- those whose lives were regulated by 


self There is a mighty force in these 
evils which make fortitude a homi- 
cide, -if, indeed, that is to be called 
fortitude which is so thoroughly over- 
come by these evils, that it not only 
cannot preserve bv patience the man 
whom it undertook to govern and de- 
fend, but is itself obliged to kill him 
The wise man, I admit ought to bear 
death with patience, but when it is in- 
flicted by another If, then, as these 
men maintain, he is obliged to inflict 
it on himself, certainly it must be 
owned that the ills which compel him 
to this are not only evils, but intoler- 
able evils The life, then, which is 
either subject to accidents, or envi 
roned with evils so considerable and 
grievous, could never have been called 
happy, if the men who give it this 
name had condescended to yield to 
the truth, and to be conquered by 
valid arguments, when they inquired 
after the happy life, as they yield to 
unhappiness, and are overcome by the 
overwhelming evils, when they put 
themselves to death, and if they had 
not fancied that the supreme good was 
to be found in this mortal life, for the 
very virtues of this life, which are cer- 
tainly its best and most useful posses- 
sions are all the more telling proofs of 
its miseries in proportion as they are 
helpful against the violence of its dan- 
gers, toils and woes For if these are 
true virtues— and such cannot exist 
save m those who have true piety— 
they do not profess to be able to de 
liver the men who possess them from 
all miseries, for true virtues tell no 
such lies, but they profess that by the 
hope of the future world, this life, 
which is miserably involved in the 
many and great evils of this world, is 
happy as it is also safe For if not yet 
safe, how could it be happy? And 
therefore the Apostle Paul, speaking 
not of men without prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude, and justice, but of 


true piety, and whose virtues were 
therefore true, says, “For we are saved 
by hope now hope which is seen is 
not hope, for what a man seeth, why 
doth he yet hope for? But if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it ” 20 As, therefore, 
we are saved, so we are made happy 
by hope And as we do not as yet 
possess a present, but look for a future 
salvation, so is it with our happiness, 
and this “with patience,” for we are 
encompassed with evils, which we 
ought patiently to endure, until we 
come to the ineffable enjoyment or 
unmixed good, for there shall be no 
longer anything to endure Salvation, 
such as it shall be in the world to 
come, shall itself be our final happi- 
ness And this happiness these philoso- 
phers refuse to believe in, because 
they do not see it, and attempt to fab 
ncate for themselves a happiness in 
this life, based upon a virtue which is 
as deceitful as it is proud 


EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY 
PEACE 21 

The whole use, then, of things tem 
poral has a reference to this result or 
earthly peace m the earthly commu 
nity, while in the city of God it is con 
nected with eternal peace And there 
fore, if we were irrational animals, we 
should desire nothing beyond the 
proper arrangement of the parts of the 
body and the satisfaction of the a PP®' 
tites,— nothing, therefore, but boduy 
comfort and abundance of pleasures 
that the peace of the body might con 
tribute to the peace of the soul For if 
bodily peace be awanting, a bar is 
put to the peace even of the irrational 

20 Rom vui 24 

22 The City of God, Bk xix, Chips 14, 
17, 25, 27 
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soul, since it cannot obtain the grati- 
fication of its appetites And these two 
together help out the mutual peace oi 
soul and body, the peace of Iniroon 
ions life and health For as animals by 
shunning pain, show that they love 
bodily peace, and, by pursuing 
pleasure to gratify their appetites, 
show that they love peace of soul, so 
their shrinking from death is a suffi- 
cient indication of their intense love 
of that peace which binds soul and 
body in close alliance But, as man 
has a rational soul, he subordinates .all 
this which he has in common with the 
beasts to the peace of his rational soul, 
that his intellect may have free play 
and may regulate his actions, and a 
he may thus enjoy the well-ordered 
harmony of knowledge and action 
which constitutes, as we have said, 
the peace of the rational soul n 
for this purpose he must desire to e 
neither molested by pain, nor dis 
turbed by desire, nor extinguished by 
death, that he may arrive at some 
useful knowledge by which he may 
regulate his life and manners du , 
owing to the liability of the human 
mind to fall into mistakes this very 
pursuit of knowledge may be a sn f re 
to him unless he has a divine Master, 
whom he may obey without misgiv- 
ing, and who may at the same time 
give him such help as to preserve is 
own freedom And because, so long as 
he is in this mortal body, he is a 
stranger to God, he walks by faith, no 
by sight, and he therefore refers a 
peace, bodily or spiritual or both, o 
that peace which mortal man has wi 
the immortal God, so that he exhi 1 
the well ordered obedience of faith to 
eternal law But as this divine Master 
inculcates two precepts,— the lo ve ° 
God and the love of our neighbour, 
and as in these precepts a man hn s 
three things he has to love,— God him 
self, and his neighbour,— and that e 
who loves God loves himself thereb) , 


it follows that he must endeavour to 
get his neighbour to love God, since 
he is ordered to love his neighbour as 
himself He ought to make this en 
deaNQur in behalf of his wife, his chil- 
dren his household, all within his 
reach, even as he would wish his 
neighbour to do the same for him i he 
needed it, and consequently he will be 
at peace, or in well ordered concord 
with all men, as far as m him lies And 
this is the order of this concord, that 
a man, in the first place, injure no one, 
and in the second, do good to every 
one’he can reach Primarily. therefore. 
Ins own household are his care, for the 
law of nature and of society gives him 
readier access to them and grater op 
portumty of serving them And hence 
the apostle says, “Now, if any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied he 
faith and is worse than an miide 
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time and of earth as do not fascinate 
and divert them from God, but rather 
aid them to endure with greater ease, 
and to keep down the number of those 
burdens of the corruptible body which 
weigh upon the soul Thus the things 
necessary for this mortal life are used 
by both kinds of men and families 
alike, but each has its own peculiar 
and widely different aim in using 
them The earthly city, which does not 
live by faith, seeks an earthly peace, 
and the end it proposes, in the well 
ordered concord of civic obedience 
and rule, is the combination of mens 
wills to attain the things which are 
helpful to this life The heavenly city, 
or rather the part of it which sojourns 
on earth and lives by faith, makes use 
of this peace only because it must, 
until this mortal condition which ne- 
cessitates it shall pass away Conse 
quently, so long as it lives like a cap- 
tive and a stranger in the earthly city, 
though it has already received the 
promise of redemption, and the gift of 
the Spirit as the earnest of it, it makes 
no scruple to obey the laws of the 
earthly city whereby the things neces- 
sary for the maintenance of this mortal 
life are administered, and thus, as 
this life is common to both cities, so 
there is a harmony between them in 
regard to what belongs to it But, as 
the earthly city has had some philoso 
phers whose doctrine is condemned by 
the divine teaching, and who, being 
deceived either by their own conjee 
tures or by demons, supposed that 
many gods must be invited to take an 
interest m human affairs, and assigned 
to each a separate function and a 
separate department —to one the body, 
to another the soul, and in the body 
itself to one the head to another the 
neck and each of the other members 
to one of the gods, and in like manner 
in the soul to one god the natural 
capacity was assigned, to another edu 


cation, to another anger, to another 
lust, and so the various affairs ot lire 
were assigned,— cattle to one, com to 
another, wine to another, oil to an 
other, the woods to another, money 
to another, navigation to another, wars 
and victories to another, marriages to 
another, births and fecundity to an 
other, and other things to other gods 
and as the celestial city, on the other 
hand, knew that one God only was to 
be worshipped, and that to Him alone 
was due that service which the Greeks 
call XccrpEta and which can be given 
only to a god, it has come to pass that 
the two cities could not have common 
laws of religion, and that the heavenly 
city has been compelled in this matter 
to dissent, and to become obnoxious 
to those who think differently, and to 
stand the brunt of their anger an 
hatred and persecutions, except in so 
far as the minds of their enemies have 
been alarmed by the multitude of the 
Christians and quelled by the maniies 
protection of God accorded to them 
This heavenly city, then, while it so 
joums on earth, calls citizens out or all 
nations, and gathers together a society 
of pilgrims of all languages, not scru- 
pling about diversities in the manners, 
laws, and institutions whereby earthly 
peace is secured and maintained, bu 
recognising that, however va ” 0 ^ S 
these are, they all tend to one and the 
same end of earthly peace It th ere 
fore is so far from rescinding and abo 
ishmg these diversities, that it even 
preserves and adopts them, so long 
only as no hindrance to the worship o 
the one supreme and true God is thus 
introduced Even the heavenly city, 
therefore, while in its state of 
age avails itself of the peace of eart 
and so far as it can without injuring 
faith and godliness desires and mam 
tarns a common agreement among men 
regarding the acquisition of the neces 
sanes of life, and makes this earthly 
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peace bear upon the peace of heaven, 
for this alone can be truly called and 
esteemed the peace of the reasonable 
creatures, consisting as it does m the 
perfectly ordered and harmonious en- 
joyment of God and of one another in 
God When we shall have reached 
that peace, this mortal life shall gne 
place to one that is eternal, and our 
body shall be no more this animal 
body which by its corruption weighs 
down the soul, but a spiritual body 
feeling no want, and in all its mem- 
bers subjected to the will In its p - 
grim state the heavenly city possesses 
this peace by faith, and by this faith it 
lives righteously when it refers to the 
attainment of that peace every g°° 
action towards God and man, tor 
life of the city is a social life 

For though the soul may seem to 
rule the body admirably, and the rea- 
son the vices, if the soul and reason 
do not themselves obey God, as Go 
has commanded them to serve 1 . 
they have no proper authority over 
the body and the vices For what n 
of mistress of the body and the vice 
can that mmd be which is ignoran 
the true God, and which instead or 
bemg subject to His authority, is P roS 
tituted to the corrupting influences o 
the most vicious demons? It is for i 
reason that the virtues which lJ: se f m * 
to itself to possess, and by which 1 
restrains the body and the vices tha 1 
may obtain and keep what it desires 
are rather vices than virtues so ong 
as there is no reference to God m tn 
matter For although some suppose 
that virtues which have a reference 
only to themselves, and are desire 
only on their own account, are yet mie 
and genuine virtues, the fact is a 
even then they are inflated with pn . 
and are therefore to be reckoned v * ce , 
rather than virtues For as that " 1C 
g»\es life to the flesh is not derive 
from flesh, but is above it, so tha 


which gives blessed life to man is not 
derived from man, but is something 
above him, and what I say of man is 
true of every celestial power and virtue 

whatsoever , 

But the peace which is peculiar to 
ourselves we enjoy now with God 
by faith, and shall hereafter enjoy eter- 
nally with Hun by sight But the 
peace which we enjoy m this life 
whether common to all or peculiar to 
ourselves, is rather the solace of our 
misery than the positive enjoyment ot 
felicity Our very righteousness, too 
though true in so far as it has respect 
to the true good, is yet in this hfe of 
such a kind that it consists rather in 
the remission of sms than in the per- 
fecting of virtues Witness the prayer 
ofttewhole city of God in its pdgnm 
state for it ones to God by the mouth 
of ail “ts members. "Forgive us our 
j as W e forgive our debtors 
And this prayer is efficacious not for 
those whose faith is “without works 
j dead ” 24 but for those whose faith 
“worketh b) love”- For as reason 

t^edl^by'the^rruph^ 
, ”26 c n lone as it is m this mor 

,ly “^edbv the righteous For though 
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wages with those that resist, and his 
victory over those that are defeated 
is not secure, but full of anxiety and 
effort Amidst these temptations, there- 
fore, of all which it has been sum- 
marily said in the divine oracles, “Is 
not human life upon earth a tempta- 
tion? ’ 27 Who but a proud man can 
presume that he so lives that he has 
no need to say to God, “Forgive us our 
debts?' And such a man is not great, 
but swollen and puffed up with vanity, 
and is justly resisted by Him who 
abundantly gives grace to the humble 
Whence it is said, “God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the hum- 
ble ” 28 In this then, consists the 
righteousness of a man, that he sub- 
mit himself to God, his body to his 
soul, and his vices, even when they 
rebel, to his reason, which either de- 
feats or at last resists them, and also 
that he beg from God grace to do his 
duty, 29 and the pardon of his sins, and 
that he render to God thanks for all 
the blessings he receives But, in that 
final peace to which all our righteous- 
ness has reference, and for the sake of 
which it is maintained, as our nature 
shall enjoy a sound immortality and 
incorruption, and shall have no more 
vices, and as we shall experience no 
resistance either from ourselves or 
from others, it will not be necessary 
that reason should rule vices which 
no longer exist, but God shall rule the 
man, and the soul shall rule the body, 
with a sweetness and facility suitable 
to the felicity of a life which is done 
"‘th bondage And this condition 
shall there be eternal, and we shall be 
assured of its eternity, and thus the 
peace of this blessedness and the 
blessedness of this peace shall be the 
supreme good 

27 Job \h i 
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THE BEATIFIC VISION AND 
ETERNAL FELICITY 30 

And now let us consider, with such 
ability as God may vouchsafe, how the 
saints shall be employed when they 
are clothed in immortal and spiritual 
bodies, and when the flesh shall live 
no longer in a fleshly but a spiritual 
fashion And indeed, to tell the truth 
I am at a loss to understand the nature 
of that employment, or, shall I rather 
say, repose and ease, for it has never 
come within the range of my bodily 
senses And if I should speak of my 
mind or understanding, what is our 
understanding in comparison of its 
excellence' 3 For then shall be that 
“peace of God which,” as the ajaostle 
says, “passeth all understanding,” 31 — 
that is to say, all human, and perhaps 
all angelic understanding, but cer- 
tainly not the divine That it passeth 
ours there is no doubt, but if it passeth 
that of the angels,— and he who says 
‘ all understanding” seems to make no 
exception m their favour,— then we 
must understand him to mean that 
neither we nor the angels can under- 
stand, as God understands, the peace 
which God Himself enjoys Doubtless 
this passeth all understanding but His 
own But as we shall one day be made 
to participate, according to our slen- 
der capacity, in His peace, both in 
ourselves, and with our neighbour, and 
with God our chief good, in this re 
spect the angels understand the peace 
of God in their own measure, and men 
too, though now far behind them, 
whatever spiritual advance they have 
made For we must remember how 
great a man he was who said, “We 
know in part, and we prophesy in part, 
until that which is perfect is come,’ 3 " 

30 The City of God, Bk xxn 29-30 

31 Phil iv 7 

32 1 Cor xi li 9, 10 
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and “Now we see through a glass 
darUy, but then face to face 33 Such 
also is now the vision of the holy an 
gels, who are also called our angels, 
because we, being rescued out of the 
power of darkness, and receiving the 
earnest of the Spirit, are translated 
into the kingdom of Christ, and at 
ready begin to belong to those angels 
with whom we shall enjoy that holy 
and most delightful city of God ot 
which we have now written so much 
Thus, then, the angels of God are our 
angels, as Christ is God’s and also ours 
They are God’s, because they have not 
abandoned Him they are ours, be 
cause we are their fellow citizens I e 
Lord Jesus also said, “See that ye e- 
spise not one of these little ones tor 
I say unto you. That in heaven their 
angels do always see the face of my 
Father which is in heaven s » 

then, they see, so shall we also see, u 
not yet do we thus see Wherefore 
the apostle uses the words cited a little 
ago, ‘Now we see through a glass, 
darUy, but then face to face lS 
vision is reserved as the reward of our 
faith, and of it the Apostle John also 
says. When He shall appear, we shau 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is ’ 35 By “the face” of God we are 
to understand His manifestation, an 
not a part of the body similar to t a 
which in our bodies we call by a 
name , 

And so, when I am asked how t e 
s-unts shall be employed in that spir 
ltual body, I do not say what I see, 

1 sa) what I believe, according to tna 
which I read in the psalm, I behc\ , 
therefore have I spoken’ 38 * 
then, they shall m the bod) see Oo , 
hut whether they shall see Him o> 

M 1 Cor xtii 12 

51 Matt mill 10 

”1 John hi 2 

«P s cxvi 10 


means of the body, as now we see the 
sun, moon, stars, sea, earth, and all 
that is in it, that is a difficult question 
For it is hard to say that the saints 
shall then have such bodies that they 
shall not be able to shut and open their 
eyes as they please, while it > s 1 ’ 3r “ er 
still to sa) that every one who shuts h.s 
eyes shall lose the vision of Cod For 
,f the prophet Elisha, though at a dis 
lance, saw h.s servant Cehazi, who 
thought that h.s wickedness would es 
cape ms master’s observation and ac- 
cepted gifts from Naaman the Syrian, 
whom the prophet had cleansed from 
his foul leprosy, how much more sha 
the saints in the spiritual body see all 
things, not only though their eyes be 
shut 8 but though they themselves be 
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impediment to it, the saints shall need 
bodily eyes to see, though Elisha had 
no need of them to see his servant 
For, following the Septuagmt version, 
these are the prophet’s words “Did 
not my heart go with thee, when the 
man came out of his chanot to meet 
thee, and thou tookest his gifts?’ 38 
Or, as the presbyter Jerome rendered 
it from the Hebrew, “Was not my 
heart present when the man turned 
from ms chanot to meet thee?’ The 
prophet said that he saw this with his 
heart, miraculously aided by God, as 
no one can doubt But how much 
more abundantly shall the saints en- 
joy this gift when God shall be all in 
all? Nevertheless the bodily eyes also 
shall have their office and their place, 
and shall be used by the spirit through 
the spiritual body For the prophet did 
not forgo the use of his eyes for see 
ing what was before them, though he 
did not need them to see his absent 
servant, and though he could have 
seen these present objects m spirit, 
and with his eyes shut, as he saw 
things far distant in a place where 
he himself was not Far be it, then, 
from us to say that in the life to come 
the samts shall not see God when their 
eyes are shut, since they shall always 
see Him with the spirit 

But the question arises, whether, 
when their eyes are open, they shall 
see Him with the bodily eye? If the 
eyes of the spiritual body have no 
more power than the eyes which we 
now possess, manifestly God cannot 
he seen with them They must be of 
a \ery different power if they can look 
upon that incorporeal nature which is 
not contained in any place, but is all 
in every place For though we say that 
God is in heaven and on earth, as He 
Himself savs by the prophet, “I fill 
heaven and earth, ” 3 9 we do not mean 

51 2 Kings v 26 
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that there is one part of God in heaven 
and another part on earth, but He is 
all in heaven and all on earth, not at 
alternate intervals of time, but both 
at once, as no bodily nature can be 
The eye, then, shall have a vastly su- 
perior power,— the power not of keen 
sight, such as is ascribed to serpents oi 
eagles, for however keenly these ani- 
mals see, they can discern nothing but 
bodily substances,— but the power of 
seeing things incorporeal Possibly it 
was this great power of vision which 
was temporarily communicated to the 
eyes of the holy Job while yet m this 
mortal body, wnen he says to God, I 
have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee 
wherefore I abhor myself, and melt 
away, and count myself dust and 
ashes,” 40 although there is no reason 
why we should not understand this of 
the eye of the heart, of which the 
apostle says, 4 Having the eyes of your 
heart illuminated ” 41 But that God 
shall be seen with these eyes no Chris- 
tian doubts who believingly accepts 
what our God and Master says, 
4 Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God ” 42 But whether in the 
future life God shall also be seen with 
the bodily eye, this is now our ques 
tion 

The expression of Scripture, “And 
all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God,” 43 may without difficulty be 
understood as if it were said, "And 
every man shall see the Christ of God 
And He certainly was seen m the 
body, and shall be seen m the body 
when He judges quick and dead And 
that Christ is the salvation of God, 
many other passages of Scripture wit- 
ness, but especially the words of the 
venerable Simeon, who, when he had 

40 Job xlh 5, 6 

41 Eph i 18 

42 Matt v 8 

43 Luke iii 6 
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received into his hands the in hint 
Christ, said, “Now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, according to 
Thy word for mine eyes have seen 
Thy Salvation ” 44 As for the words of 
the above mentioned Job, as they are 
found in the Hebrew manuscripts, 
‘And in my flesh I shall see God, a 
no doubt they were a prophecy ot the 
resurrection of the flesh, yet he does 
not say “by the flesh” And indeed, it 
he had said this, it would still be pos 
sible that Christ was meant by God , 
for Christ shall he seen by the flesh in 
the flesh But even understanding it 
of God, it is only equivalent to saying, 

I shall he m the flesh when I see God 
Then the apostle’s expression, face to 
face,” 46 does not oblige us to believe 
that we shall see God by the bodily 
face m which are the eyes of the bo y, 
for we shall see Him without interims 
sion in spirit And if the apostle ia 
not referred to the face of the inner 
man, he would not have said, But we, 
with unveiled face beholding as m a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are trans 
formed into the same unage, from 
glory to glory, as by the Spirit ot e 
Lord ’ 47 In the same sense we under 
stand what the Psalmist sings, 
near unto Him, and be enlighten 
and your faces shall not e 

ashamed " 48 For it is b> faith we 
draw near to God, and faith is an ac 
of the spirit, not of the bod) But as 
"e do not know what degree ot per 
fection the spiritual body shall at am, 
—for here we speak of a matter o 
"hich we ha\e no experience, an 
upon which the authority of Scriptur 
does not definitely pronounce — * 1 2 * 

necessary that the words of the Boo 
of Wisdom be illustrated in us inc 

1 Luke it 29, 30 
' Job xlx 20 

1 Cor xii! 12 

2 Cor Ui IS 
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thoughts of mortal men are timid, and 
our forecastings uncertain 43 

For if that reasoning of the phiioso 
phers, by which they attempt to mahe 
out that intelligible or mental objects 
are so seen by the mind, and sensible 
or bodily objects so seen by the body 
that the former cannot be discerned b) 
the mind through the body nor he 
latter by the mind itself "drout h 
body -if this reasoning were trust 
worthy, then it would certa.nl) follcm 
that God could not be seen by the C) e 
even of a spiritual bod) But this rea 
Mmng is exploded both by true reason 
and bv prophetic authority For who is 
so little acquainted with the truth as 
to sa\ that God has no cognisance of 
to sa> tnai • “ , H He therefore 
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it is thoroughly credible, that we shall 
in the future world see the material 
forms of the new heavens and the new 
earth in such a way that we shall most 
distinctly recognize God everywhere 
present and governing all things, ma- 
terial as well as spiritual, and shall see 
Him, not as now we understand the 
invisible things of God, by the things 
which are made, 50 and see Him darkly, 
as in a mirror, and in part, and rather 
by faith than by bodily vision of ma- 
terial appearances, but by means of 
the bodies we shall wear and which 
we shall see wherever we turn our 
eyes As we do not believe, but see 
that the living men around us who are 
exercising vital functions are alive, 
though we cannot see their life with- 
out their bodies, but see it most dis- 
tinctly by means of their bodies, so, 
wherever we shall look with those spir- 
itual eyes of our future bodies, we 
shall then, too, by means of bodily 
substances behold God, though a 
spirit, ruling all things Either, there 
fore, the eyes shall possess some qual- 
ity similar to that of the mind, by 
which they may be able to discern 
spiritual things, and among these God 
—a supposition for which it is diffi- 
cult or even impossible to find any 
support in Scripture —or, which is 
more easy to comprehend, God will be 
so known by us, and shall be so much 
before us that we shall see Him by 
the spirit in ourselves, m one another, 
in Himself, in the new heavens and 
the new earth in every created thing 
which shall then exist, and also by the 
body we shall see Him in every body 
which the keen vision of the eye of the 
spiritual body shall reach Our 
thoughts also shall be visible to all, 
for then shall be fulfilled the words 
ot the apostle, “fudge nothing before 
the time until the Lord come, who 
both will bnng to light the hidden 

50 Rom i 20 


things of darkness, and will make man- 
ifest the thoughts of the heart, and 
then shall every one have praise of 
God ” 51 

How great shall be that felicity, 
which shall be tainted with no evil, 
which shall lack no good, and which 
shall afford leisure for the praises of 
God, who shall be all in alll For I 
know not what other employment 
there can be where no lassitude shall 
slacken activity, nor any want stimu- 
late to labour I am admonished also 
by the sacred song, in which I read or 
hear the words, “Blessed are they that 
dwell in Thy house, O Lord, they will 
be still praising Thee ” 52 All the mem- 
bers and organs of the incorruptible 
body, which now we see to be suited 
to various necessary uses, shall con- 
tribute to the praises of God, for in 
that life necessity shall have no place, 
but full, certain, secure, everlasting 
felicity For all those parts 53 of the 
bodily harmony, which are distributed 
through the whole body, within and 
without, and of which I have just been 
saying that they at present elude our 
observation, shall then be discerned, 
and, along with the other great and 
marvellous discoveries which shall 
then kindle rational minds in praise of 
the great Artificer, there shall be the 
enjoyment of a beauty which appeals 
to the reason What power of move- 
ment such bodies shall possess, I have 
not the audacity rashly to define, as I 
have not the ability to conceive 
Nevertheless I will say that in any 
case, both in motion and at rest, they 
shall be, as in their appearance, 
seemly, for into that state nothing 
which is unseemly shall be admitted 
One thing is certain, the body shall 
forthwith be wherever the spirit wills, 
and the spirit shall will nothing which 
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is unbecoming either to the spirit 01 
to the body True honour shall be 
there, for it shall be denied to none 
who is worthy, nor yielded to any 
unworthy, neither shall any unworthy 
person so much as sue for it, for none 
but the worthy shall be there True 
peace shall be there, where no one 
shall suffer opposition either from 
himself or any other God Himsel , 
who is the Author of virtue shall 
there be its reward, for, as there is 
nothing greater or better, He ha 
promised Himself What else was 
meant by His word through the 
prophet, "I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people," 54 than, I ™ 
be their satisfaction, I shall be all t a 
men honourably desire,— life, an 
he-il th, and nourishment, and plenty, 
and glory, and honour, and peace, an 
all good things? This, too, is the n ? 
interpretation of the saying of 
apostle, “That God may be all m 
all” 55 He shall be the end of oxir 
desires who shall be seen without en , 
lo\ ed \\ ithout cloy, praised without 
weariness This outgoing of a “J c ’ 
this employment, shall certainly . 
like eternal life itself, common to au 
But who can conceive, not to say 
describe, what degrees of honour and 
glory shall be awarded to the various 
degrees of ment? Yet it cannot 
doubted that there shall be degree 
And in that blessed city there slnll oc 
this great blessing, tnat no inleno 
shall envy any superior, as no'' ’ 
archangels are not enued by the a 
gels, because no one a' ill 0 » 

"hat he has not receded, t 10 £ 
bound in strictest concord "»tn \ 
"ho has rccei\ cd, as m the body 
finger docs not seek to be the c\c 
though both members arc harm 
ousU included in the complete s ni 
ture of the body And thus, a 0 

M Le\ xx\5 12 
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with Ins gift, greater or less, each 
shall recewe this further gift of con- 
tentment to desire no more than he 

Neither are we to suppose that be- 
cause sin shall have no power to de- 
light them, free will must be with- 
drawn It will, on the contrary, be nil 
the more truly free, because set ree 
from delight in smnmg to tahe unfai - 
mg delight in not sinning For the firs 
freedom of will wh.eh man received 
when he was created upright consisted 
m an abdity not to sin, but also man 
ability to sin, whereas this last free- 
dom of will shall be superior, ■nasmimh 
as it shall not be able to sin This, 
deed, shall not he a natural abl hty , but 
,he gift of God For it is one thing to 
be G S od, another thing to be a partabc 
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we shall be perfectly at rest, and shall 
perfectly know that He is God 
This Sabbath shall appear still more 
clearly if we count the ages as days, in 
accordance with the periods of time 
defined m Scripture, for that period 
will be found to be the seventh The 
first age, as the first day, extends from 
Adam to the deluge, the second from 
the deluge to Abraham, equalling the 
first, not in length of time, but m the 
number of generations, there being ten 
in each From Abraham to the advent 
of Christ there are, as the evangelist 
Matthew calculates, three periods, in 
each of which are fourteen genera- 
tions— one period from Abraham to 
David, a second from David to the 
captivity, a third from the captivity to 
the birth of Christ m the flesh There 
are thus five ages in all The sixth is 
now passing, and cannot be measured 
by any number of generations, as it 


has been said, “It is not for jou to 
know the times, which the Father hath 
put m His own power” 62 After this 
period God shall rest as on the seventh 
day, when He shall give us (who shall 
be the seventh day) rest m Himself 
But there is not now space to treat of 
these ages, suffice it to say that the 
seventh shall be our Sabbath, which 
shall be brought to a close, not by an 
evening, but by the Lord's day, as an 
eighth and eternal day, consecrated by 
the resurrection of Cnnst, and prefig- 
uring the eternal repose not only of 
the spirit, but also of the body There 
we shall rest and see, see and love, 
love and praise This is what shall he 
in the end without end For whit 
other end do we propose to oursehes 
than to attain to the kingdom of which 
there is no end? 

62 Acts i 7 
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Are we to say that God Himself is not 
free because He cannot sin? In that 
city, then, there shall be free will, one 
m all the citizens, and indivisible in 
each, delivered from all ill, filled with 
all good, enjoying indefeasibly the de- 
lights of eternal joys, oblivious of sms, 
oblivious of sufferings, and yet not so 
oblivious of its deliverance as to be 
ungrateful to its Deliverer 

The soul, then, shall have an intel- 
lectual remembrance of its past ills, 
but, so far as regards sensible experi- 
ence, they shall be quite forgotten 
For a skilful physician knows, indeed, 
professionally almost all the diseases, 
but experimentally he is ignorant of a 
great number which he himself has 
never suffered from As, therefore, 
there are two ways of knowing evil 
things, -one by mental insight, the 
other by sensible experience, for it is 
one thing to understand all vices by 
the wisdom of a cultivated mind, an- 
other to understand them by die fool- 
ishness of an abandoned life, -so also 
there are two ways of forgetting evils 
For a well-instructed and learned man 
forgets them one way, and he who has 
experimentally suffered from them for- 
gets them another,— the former by ne- 
glecting what he has learned, the latter 
by escaping what he has suffered And 
m this latter way the saints shall for- 
get their past ills, for they shall have 
so thoroughly escaped them all, that 
they shall be quite blotted out of their 
experience But their intellectual 
knowledge, which shall be great, shall 
Keep them acquamted not only with 
then- own past woes, but with the 
eternal sufferings of the lost For if 
' VCre n ?i t0 know that the y had 
rt,Tp m f mble ' hovv “"M they, as 
says * forever Sing the 

shall “haw G ° d? Certainl y that city 
shall have no greater joy than the 

° f grace of ^hrisi, who 
redeemed us by His hlood There 


shall be accomplished the words of 
the psalm, "Be still, and know that 
I am God ” 57 There shall be the great 
Sabbath which has no evening, which 
God celebrated among His first works, 
as it is written, “And God rested on 
the seventh day from all His works 
which He had made And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it, be 
cause that in it He had rested from 
all His work which God began to 
make ” 58 For we shall ourselves be 
the seventh day, when we shall be 
filled and replenished with God's 
blessing and sanctification There 
shall we be still, and know that He is 
God, that He is that which we our- 
selves aspired to be when we fell away 
from Him, and listened to the voice 
of the seducer, “Ye shall be as gods,” 
and so abandoned God, who would 
have made us as gods, not by desert- 
ing Him, but by participating in Him 
For without Him what have we ac- 
complished, save to perish in His 
anger? But when we are restored by 
Him, and perfected with greater 
grace, we shall have eternal leisure to 
see that He is God, for we shall be 
full of Him when He shall be all in all 
For even our good works, when they 
are understood to be rather His than 
ours, are imputed to us that we may 
enjoy this Sabbath rest For if we at- 
tribute them to ourselves, they shall be 
servile, for it is said of the Sabbath, 
' Ye shall do no servile work m it ” 60 
Wherefore also it is said by Ezekiel the 
prophet, “And I gave them my Sab- 
baths to be a sign between me and 
them that they might know that I am 
the Lord who sanctify them ” 61 This 
knowledge shall be perfected when 
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Under the first head there are four 
points of inquiry (1) Whether law is 
something pertaining to reason ( 2 > 
Concerning the end of taw ( } 
cause (4) The promulgation of law 

first article 

WHETHER LAW IS SOMETHING 
PERTAINING TO REASON? 

We proceed thus to the First Article 


Objection 1 It would seem that law 
is not something pertaining to reason 
For the Apostle says (Rom vn 23) 

I sec another law m my members, etc 
But nothing pertaining to reason is m 
the members, since the tensondoesjiot 
make use of a bodily organ Therefore 
law is not something pertaining to 

reason , .1 

Obi 2 Further, in the reason there 
is nothing else hut power, habit and 
act But faw is not the power itself ot 
reason In like manner, ? 

habit of reason, because the habits o 
reason are the intellectual vir , 
which we have spoken above 
again is it an act of reason, ec 
then law would cease when the a 
reason ceases, for instance, w 
are asleep Therefore law is no g 
pertaining to reason 

Ob, 3 Further, the law moves those 

who are subject to it to act rig y ' 
it belongs properly to the will o 
to act, as is evident from what has 
been said above Therefore a ' P. 
tains, not to the reason, bu 
will, according to the words 
Jurist 2 Whatsoever pleaseth the 
eretgn has the force of tow 

On the contrary. It belongs 

"When St Thomas speaks of 'the J“ r 
1st,” he is referring to the Diges 
tirnan, a sixth century compiHbon « 
excerpts from the ancient Roman 
* The Philosopher’ is Aristotle 


law to command and to forbid But it 
belongs to reason to command, as was 
stated above Therefore law is some 
thing pertaining to reason 

I answer that, Law is a rule and 
measure of acts, whereby man is in 
duced to act or is restrained from act- 
mg for lex [/am] is derived from 
hgarc [to bind], because it binds one 
to act Now the rule and measure of 
human acts is the reason, which is the 
first principle of human acts, as is evi 
denthom what has been stated a ‘ , °™ 
For it belongs to the reason to direct 
to the end, which is the first principle 
all matters of action, according to 
the Philosopher Now that which is the 
principle m any genus is the rule and 
measure of that genus for insta "^ 
unity m the genus of numbers, and 
the first movement in the genus 
movements Consequently, follows 
that law is something pertaining 

sfSSSss 

“^ P ”Suronhememberf.o 

tni^^ ,he!aWOl,hC 

members m external 

mat tnilder the uork and 
■Vi ’ "a done for instance, the "ork 
SVuildmg and the house built, so m 
”L "cB 5 reason, we may consider 
k itself of reason, Ic, to under- 
th a * id to reason, and something 
;' r a „lceS by tins ac. n W,d. regari « 

iJl* 1 theid^nitinn^secondl) , die pmpo 



St. Thomas Aquinas { 1225 — 1274 ) 


In his own lifetime St Thomas Aquinas was known as the Angelic Doctor 
He was bom near Aquino, Italy, the son of the local count As a boy he spent 
a number of years in the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino In 1239 he 
entered the University of Naples, and in 1244 he joined the Dominican order 
He went to the University of Paris in 1245, but three years later he traveled to 
Cologne, where he studied under Albertus Magnus until 1252 He returned 
to the University of Paris and in 1256 became professor of theology From 1259 
to 1268 he taught in Italy, but by 1268 he was back m Paris where a form of 
Anstotelianism derived from the Moslem philosopher Averroes was the subject 
of intense debate After three years he returned to Italy to establish a Dominican 
institute of studies in Naples He died in 1274 en route to the Council of Lyon 
His principal works are the Summa Contra Gentiles and the monumental 
Surnma Theologica, an unfinished work in which Aquinas achieved a synthesis 
of Christian and Aristotelian doctrine Thomas Aquinas was canonized in 1323 
a l \ °i , mtere f t0 note ten years before St Thomas Aquinas was bom 
ris o es works on metaphysics and natural philosophy were banned at the 
mversity o Pans, but that after the Summas, all attempts to censure Aris- 
totelian doctrine failed In 1879 St Thomas Aquinas’ synthesis of Anstotehan- 
i m and Christian doctrine was declared by Pope Leo XIII to be the author- 
itative teaching of the Roman Catholic Church 


TREATISE ON LAW 1 

QUESTION XC 

On the Essence of Law 
(In Four Articles) 


We have now to consider the 

1 The following selections are tal 
from the First Part of the Second Part 
the Summa Theologica in the Dominic 
translation From Basic Writings of So 

lOiTu A J U T S ‘ Anton C Pe g* s - ed 
1945 by Random House, Inc Repnn 
by permission 


trinsic principles of acts Now the ex- 
trinsic principle inclining to evil is the 
devil, of whose temptations we have 
spoken in the First Part But the ex- 
trinsic principle moving to good w 
God, Who both instructs us by means 
of His Law, and assists us by His 
Grace Therefore, in the first place, we 
must speak of law, in the second place, 
of grace 

Concerning law, we must consider 
(1) law itself in general, (2) its parts 
Concerning law in general three points 
offer themselves for our consideration 
(1) its essence, (2) the different kinds 
of law, (3) the effects of law 
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Treatise on Law 


Under the first head there are four 
points of inquiry (1) Whether law is 
something pertaining to reason 
Concerning the end of law ( ) 
cause (4) The promulgation of law 

FIRST ARTICLE 

WHETHER LAW IS SOMETHING 
PERTAINING TO REASON? 

We proceed thus to the First Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that law 
is not something pertaining to reason 
For the Apostle says (Horn vn 23) 

I see another law in my members, etc 
But nothing pertaining to reason is m 
the members, since the reason does not 
make use of a bodily organ Therefore 
, _ _ . „rt,,nir nertainine to 
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law to command and to forbid But it 
belongs to reason to command, as uas 
stated above Therefore law is some- 
thing pertammg to reason 

I answer that. Law is a rule and 
measure of acts, whereby man is in- 
duced to act or is restrained from act 
mg for lex [into] is derived from 
hiare [to bind], because it binds one 
to act Now the rule and measure of 
human acts is the reason, which is the 
first principle of human acts, as is ew 
dent from what has been stated aboie 
For it belongs to the reason to direct 
to the end, which is the first prmcip e 
in all matters of action, according to 
the Philosopher Now that which is the 
principle in any genus is the rule and 
measure of that genus for instance 
nmtv in the genus of numbers, and 
T‘%’ , Lent m the genus of 


make use of a bodily organ Therefore ^ y first mov ement m the go™ 1 * * * 5 

w, — , p— sssrs^ - 

1 Lc 5 «T_ .onn hVinrP 

re ‘ Reply Ob, 1 Smce law .s a kmd of 


' Obi 2 Further, in the reason there 
is nothing else but power, habit and 
act But law is not the power itself ol 
reason In like manner, neither is it a 
habit of reason, because the habits ot 
reason are the intellectual vir e , 
which we have spoken above Nor 
again is it an act of reason because 
then law would cease when the 
reason ceases, for instance, w 
are asleep Therefore law is nothing 
pertaining to reason 

Ob, 3 Further, the law moves those 

who are subject to it to act ng > 
it belongs properly to the wall to rnm e 
to act, as is evident from what has 
been said above Therefore law per_ 
tains, not to the reason, ^ 

will, according to the «ords of 
Jurist = Whatsoever pleaseth the 
crcign has the force 0 / t he 

On the contrary. It belongs to 

1 When St Thomas SP" n oLi'of Jw 

1st, - ho is referring to jation of 

tinian, a sixth-center, ? |unsts 

excerpts from the ancient Roman | 

•The Philosopher" is Anslotl 


JtrmlsUTm^bemsome- 

hrs .s proper to reason, it follows that, 

SA-WJWS 

h w be called a law, not essentially. 
bul h i «on n o “hcmcmL^to 

^J;V^:1ZmtUe,aw°,the 

members in external 

ma insider the work and 
-l . clS "j do ne, for instance, the work 
‘f b3mg™nd the house built, so in 
°/ b nf reason, we maj consider 
>' c “Imelf oflcason. lr .,0 under 
,he , * _d to reason, and sometbing 
S, “, d ^U,l th.s act With regard to 
P , rod "^ilatwc reason, tins I, first of 
-ill* thtTdefinition, secondly, the propo 
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sition, thirdly, the syllogism or argu- 
ment And since the practical reason 
also makes use of the syllogism m op- 
erable matters, as we have stated 
above and as the Philosopher teaches, 
hence we find m the practical reason 
something that holds the same posi- 
tion in regard to operations as, in the 
speculative reason, the proposition 
holds in regard to conclusions Such 
universal propositions of the practical 
reason that are directed to operations 
have the nature of law And these 
propositions are sometimes under our 
actual consideration, while sometimes 
they are retamed in the reason by 
means of a habit 

Reply Ob] 3 Reason has its power 
of moving from the will, as was stated 
above, for it is due to the fact that 
one wills the end, that the reason 
issues its commands as regards things 
ordained to the end But in order that 
the volition of what is commanded 
may have the nature of law, it needs 
to be m accord with some rule of 
reason And m this sense is to be un 
derstood the saying that the will of 
the sovereign has the force of law, or 
otherwise the sovereign’s will would 
savor of lawlessness rather than of 
law 


SECOND ARTICLE 


WHETHER LAW IS ALWAYS 
DIRECTED TO THE COMMON 
COOD? 


We proceed thus to the Second Art u 

Objection 1 It would seem that 1 
is not always directed to the coma 
good as to its end For it belongs 
law to command and to forbid 
commands are directed to certain ir 
S°° ds Therefore the end of : 
nL o'T * e ron ™°n good 
Oi>/ 2 Further, law directs mar 


his actions But human actions are con- 
cerned with particular matters There- 
fore law is directed to some particular 
good 

Obj 3 Further, Isidore says If low 
is based on reason , whatever ts based 
on reason will be a law But reason is 
the foundation not only of what is or- 
dained to the common good, but also 
of that which is directed to private 
good Therefore law is not directed 
only to the good of all, but also to the 
private good of an individual 

On the contrary, Isidore says that 
laws are enacted for no private profit, 
but for the common benefit of the citi- 
zens 

I answer that. As we have stated 
above, law belongs to that which is a 
principle of human acts, because it is 
their rule and measure Now as reason 
is a principle of human acts, so m rea 
son itself there is something which is 
the principle m respect of all the rest 
Hence to this principle chiefly and 
mainly law must needs be referred 
Now the first principle m practical 
matters, which are the object of the 
practical reason, is the last end and 
the last end of human life is happiness 
or beatitude, as we have stated above 
Consequently, law must needs concern 
itself mainly with the order that is in 
beatitude Moreover, since every part 
is ordained to the whole as the imper- 
fect to the perfect, and since one man 
is a part of the perfect community, law 
must needs concern itself properly with 
the order directed to universal happi 
ness Therefore the Philosopher, m the 
above definition of legal matters, men 
tions both happiness and the body 
politic, smce he says that we call tlmse 
legal matters just which are adapted to 
produce and preserve happiness and its 
parts for the body politic For the state 
is a perfect community, as he says in 
Politics i 

Now, in every genus, that which be- 
longs to it chiefly is the principle of the 
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others, and the others belong to that 
genus according to some order towards 
that thing Thus fire which is chief 
among hot things, is the cause of heat 
in mixed bodies, and these are said to 
be hot in so far as they have a share ot 
fire Consequently, since law is chietiy 
ordained to the common good, any 
other precept in regard to some indi- 
vidual work must needs be devoid of 
the nature of the law, save in so far as 
it regards the common good Therefore 
every law is ordained to the common 

S °R d c pIy Ob I 1 A command denotes 
the application of a law to matters reg- 
ulated by law Now the order to the 
common good, at which law mm, 
applicable to particular ends 
this way commands are given even 
concerning particular matters 

Reply Obj 2 Actions are indeed 
concerned with particular mat er , 
those particular matters are referable 
to the common good, not as to a co 
mon genus or species, but a 
common final cause, according as the 
common good is said to be the com 

^ Reply Ob ; 3 Just as nothing stands 
firm with regard to the speculative tea 
son except that which is traced ac 
the first indemonstrable princip > 
nothing stands firm with re § ar ° . j 
practical reason, unless it be ir 
to the last end which is the com 
good Now whatever stands to reaso 
in this sense has the nature or a aw 

THIRD ARTICLE 

WHETHER THE REASON OF ANY 
IS COMPETENT TO MAKE LAV> S 

We proceed thus to the Third Article 
Objection 1 It would seem that the 
reason of any man is compe 

make laws For the Apostle say t , 

u 14) that tehen the Gen!- la, who 


have not the law, do by nature those 
tilings that are of the law, they are 
a law to themselves Now he says this 
of all in general Therefore anyone can 
make a law for himself 

Obi 2 Further, as the Philosopher 
savs the intention of the lawgiver is to 
lead men to virtue But every man can 
lead another to virtue Therefore the 
reason of any man is competent t 

m o;,, 1:, 3 Further, just as the sovereign 
of a state governs the state, so every 
father of a^amily his house- 

hold But the sovereign of astatecan 
make laws for the state Thereiore 
"very father of a family can make laws 

Isidore says, and 

die Decretals repeat Alawisanord 
nance of the people, whereby som* 

tgeth erZhtZcommondtyJhere- 

V^erly 

, regards first and foremost 

'"-“ft! Ihe making of a 

I vh0 L ws either to the whole people 
law belongs eunei 


law belongs who has care 

or to a pubhc person g^ ^ ^ other 

°f the wh° le F ^ ’ of anything to 

tlmend concerns him^to whom the end 

be '«°r'y° b ’ ^"as^one 

a law is in a P e participation, as 

'^'^us'n rf Koh^crway, 

® ° ne * 3 ' a h« to lnmsclf, in so far 
each one b i * , |on t hat lie re- 

as he shares the ‘, M , ltm j !cnc c 
cenes from one H ,; 10 s r iml the 

worV™tZLf°™"™ in their beam 
< n £"\ ■' of, 2 A private person cm- 

Jpjfeasrijs* 
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vice be not taken, it has no coercive 
power, such as the law should have, in 
order to prove an efficacious induce- 
ment to virtue, as the Philosopher says 
But this coercive power is vested in the 
whole people or in some public person- 
age, to whom it belongs to inflict pen- 
alties, as we shall state further on 
Therefore the framing of laws belongs 
to him alone 

Reply Ob / 3 As one man is a part 
of the household, so a household is a 
part of the state, and the state is a per- 
fect community, according to Politics i 
Therefore, just as the good of one man 
is not the last end, but is ordained to 
the good of a single state, which is a 
perfect community Consequently, he 
that governs a family can indeed make 
certain commands or ordinances, but 
not such as to have properly the nature 
of law 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

WHETHER PROMULGATION IS 
ESSENTIAL TO LAW? 

We proceed, thus to the Fourth Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that 
promulgation is not essential to law 
For the natural law, above all, has the 
character of law But the natural law 
needs no promulgation Therefore it is 
not essential to law that it be promul 
gated 

Obj 2 Further, it belongs properly 
to law to bind one to do or not to do 
something But the obligation of ful- 
filling a law touches not only those in 
whose presence it is promulgated, but 
also others Therefore promulgation is 
not essential to law 

Obj 3 Further, the binding force of 
law extends even to the future, since 
tans are binding in matters of the fu- 
ture, as the jurists say But promulga- 
tion concerns those who are present 
Therefore it is not essential to law 


On the contrary. It is laid down in 
the Decretals that laws are established 
when they are promulgated 

1 answer that. As was stated above, 
a law is imposed on others as a rule 
and measure Now a rule or measure 
is imposed by being applied to those 
who are to be ruled and measured by 
it Therefore, in order that a law ob- 
tain the binding force which is proper 
to a law, it must needs be applied to 
the men who have to be ruled by it 
But such application is made by its 
being made known to them by promul 
gation Therefore promulgation is nec- 
essary for law to obtain its force 

Thus from the four preceding arti- 
cles, the definition of law may be 
gathered Law is nothing else than an 
ordinance of reason for the common 
good, promulgated by him who has the 
care of the community 

Reply Ob] 1 The natural law is 
promulgated by the very fact that God 
instilled it into man’s mind so as to be 
known by him naturally 

Reply Obj 2 Those who are not 
present when a law is promulgated are 
bound to observe the law, in so far as 
it is made known or can be made 
known to them by others, after it has 
been promulgated 

Reply Obj 3 The promulgation that 
takes place in the present extends to 
future time by reason of the durability 
of written characters, by which means 
it is continually promulgated Hence 
Isidore says that lex [law] is derived 
from legere [to read ] because it is 
written 

QUESTION XCI 

On the Various Kinds of Law 
(In Six Articles) 

We must now consider the various 
kinds of law, under which head 
there arc six points of inquiry (I) 
Whether there is an eternal law 9 (2) 
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Whether there is a natural law 

(3) Whether there is a human law 

(4) Whether there is a dtome law 
IS) Whether there is one divme law, 
or sevcraP (6) Whether there is a law 
of sm ? 

first article 

WHETHER THERE IS AN 
ETERNAL law? 

We proceed thus to the First Article 


Objection 1 It would seem that the eternal law rs p™--- 

there is no eternal law For every law botov ^ & Word 

is imposed on someone But there w g £ writing of the Booh of Life are 

not someone from eternity on whom and U ^ ^ proim jgat.on cannot 

a law could be imposed, since God «' f h, on the part of the 

fmm etemitv Therefore no 


therefore it is that this kind of law 
must be called eternal 

Reply Ob, 1 Those things that do 
not exist in themselves exist in God, 
inasmuch as they are known and pre 
ordained by Him, according to Rom 
,v 17 Who calls those things that are 
not as those that are Accordingly, the 
eternal concept of the divine law bears 

the character of aii ftemal law m m 

far as it is ordained by God to the 
gm eminent of things foreknown by 

H 'r epltj Ob, 2 Promulgation is made 
by word of mouth or in writing, and n 
both ways the eternal law is promul 
b0 “, wb the divine Word 


a law could be imposed, since 

alone was from eternity Therefore 
law is eternal 

Oh j 2 Further, promulgation is es- 
sential to law But promulgation could 
not be from eternity, because there 
was no one to whom it could be prom- 
ulgated from eternity Therefore 
law can be eternal , „ 

Obi 3 Further, law implies order to 

1 ■. . . aT nrdOtnPfl tO 


eternal But tne f . 

be from eternity on the part of the 
creature that hears or reads 

Self ." nut chained to the end, except 
» extrinsic to him, and . 0ut 


law can be eternal , „ 1S extrinsic to him, ana 

Obi 3 Further, law implies order to ^ muSt nee ds be ©Earned IB at 

an end But nothmg ordained to an h^ ^ of ^ divine govemm 

isetemal 9° d Hrnself Therefore 


end is eternal, for the last 
eternal Therefore no law is eternal 
On the contrary , Augustine says 
That Law which is the Supreme Rea- 
son cannot be understood to be o 
wise than unchangeable and etern 
1 answer that , As we have stated 
above, law is nothing else but a ic 
of practical reason emanating r ronl 
ruler who governs a perfect c °? n , . 
nity Now it is evident, grante 
the world is ruled by divine provi- 
dence, as was stated in the Firs 
that the whole community or the 
verse is got emed by the divme rea _ 
Therefore the very notion of the g 
emment of things m God, the rul 
the universe, has the nature^o a 
And since the divine reasons co l 
hon of things is not subject to hm , ^ 
is eternal, according to Prov ' in " 


the end °f^ e “Kris not some 

God Himself, on ]f Therefore 

S4S?j:sa— »- 

other end 

SECOND ARTICLE 

whether them; is nf us a 
NATURAL law? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article 

Objection 1 « « man 
there is n0 , nal nY lcn tl\ b> the eternal 

1S noremed sufficient!) b) t 

T?M thn% should he most orderly 
" Sacs not abound in super- 
flmties as ncitlmr docs she fail m ncces 
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sanes Therefore man has no natural 
law 

Ob i 2 Further, by the law man is 
directed, m his acts, to the end, as was 
stated above But the directing of hu- 
man acts to their end is not a function 
of nature, as is the case m irrational 
creatures, which act for an end solely 
by their natural appetite, whereas man 
acts for an end by his reason and will 
Therefore man has no natural law 
Ob] 3 Further, the more a man is 
free, the less is he under the law But 
man is freer than all the animals be- 
cause of his free choice, with which he 
is endowed in distinction from all other 
animals Since, therefore, other animals 
are not subject to a natural law, neither 
is man subject to a natural law 

On the contrary, the Gloss on Rom 
ii 14 ( When the Gentiles, who have 
not the law, do by nature those things 
that are of the law) comments as fol- 
lows Although they have no written 
law, yet they have the natural law, 
whereby each one knows, and is con 
sctous of, what ts good and what is 
evil 

I answer that. As we have stated 
above, law, being a rule and measure, 
can be in a person in two ways in one 
way, as m him that rules and mea- 
sures, in another way, as in that which 
is ruled and measured since a thing 
is ruled and measured in so far as it 
partakes of the rule or measure There 
fore, since all thmgs subject to divine 
providence are ruled and measured by 
the eternal law as was stated above, it 
is evident that all things partake m 
some way m the eternal law, in so far 
as, namely from its being imprinted 
on them, they derive their respective 
inclinations to their proper acts and 
ends Now among all others, the ra 
tional creature is subject to divine 
providence in a more excellent way, in 
so far as it itself partakes of a share of 
providence, by being provident both 


for itself nnd for others Therefore it 
has a share of the eternal reason, 
whereby it has a natural inclination to 
its proper act and end, nnd this partici- 
pation of the eternal law in the rational 
creature is called the natural law 
Hence the Psalmist, after saying (Ps 
iv 6) Offer up the sacrifice of justice, 
as though someone asked what the 
works of justice are, adds Many say, 
Who showeth us good things? in an- 
swer to which question he says The 
light of Thy countenance, O Lord, ts 
signed upon us He thus implies that 
the light of natural reason, whereby we 
discern what is good and what is evil, 
which is the function of the natural 
law, is nothing else than an imprint 
on us of the divine light It is therefore 
evident that the natural law is nothing 
else than the rational creature's partici- 
pation of the eternal law. 

Reply Ob] 1 This argument would 
hold if the natural law were something 
different from the eternal law, whereas 
it is nothing but a participation 
thereof, as we have stated above 
Reply Obj 2 Every act of reason 
and will in us is based on that which is 
according to nature, as was stated 
above For every act of reasoning is 
based on principles that are known 
naturally, and every act of appetite m 
respect of the means is derived from 
the natural appetite in respect of the 
last end Accordingly, the first direc 
tion of our acts to their end must needs 
be through the natural law 

Reply Ob] 3 Even irrational ani- 
mals partake m their own way of the 
eternal reason, just as the rational crea 
ture does But because the rational 
creature partakes thereof in an intellec- 
tual and rational manner, therefore the 
participation of the eternal law in the 
rational creature is properly called a 
law, since a law is something pertain- 
ing to reason, as was stated above 
Irrational creatures, however, do not 
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partake thereof in a rational manner, 
and therefore there is no participation 
of the eternal law m them, except by 
way of likeness 

third article 

WHETHER THERE IS A 
human LAW? 

We proceed, thus to the Third Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that 
there is not a human law For the 
natural law is a participation of the 
eternal law, as was stated ab° ve 
through the eternal law all things are 
most orderly, as Augustine states 
Therefore the natural law suffice 

the ordering of all human affairs 

sequently there is no need for a human 

k 'obi 2 Further, law has the ch ““' 
ter of a measure, as was stated a 
But human reason is not a metis 
things, but vice versa, as is stated L i 
Metaph x Therefore no law can ema- 
nate from the human reason ,, 

Oh; 3 Further, a measure should 

be most certain, as is stated in P 
x But the dictates of the human reason 
in matters of conduct are UI \ c ® r , ’ 
according to Wts ix 14 The 1 * 6 
of mortal men are fearful, an 
counsels unccriatn Therefore n0 ‘ 
can emanate from the human 

On the contrary, Augustine s distin 
guishcs two kinds of law. t e 
eternal, the other temporal, w n 
calls human , 

l answer that. As we stated 

abo\e, a law is a dictate of the P ' . 

cal reason Now it is to be o 
that the same procedure takes p 
the practical and m the spec 
reason, for each proceeds from P , 
pics to conclusions, as . . 

above According!) ♦ "e conclu • 

just as in the spcculativ c rcaso , 


naturally known mdemonstrable prin- 
ciples we draw the conclusions of the 
various sciences, the knowledge Of 
which is not imparted to us by nature, 
but acquired by the efforts of reason 
so too it is that from the precepts of 
,be natural law, as from common and 
mdemonstrable principles totanm 
reason needs to proceed to the more 
particular determination of certain 
matters These particular determina- 
tions, devised by human reason, me 
called human laws, provided that the 

TuUy^ays in h,s Rhetoric that justice 
Ls Its source in nature, thence certain 

^ aw „ 1 nl„ 1 The human reason 

cammt "have |a full parhcip^bn^of the 

dictate of the d ,, n( j imper- 
fectly , just as on the 

lecu " r .Eci ative reason, b> a 


feC " y ( C r e sn U ecuhtnrrcasnn. b> a 
part of the sp ine wisdom 

natural P' irtic, l? ^ow ledge of certain 
there is m “ s " las b „ t not a proper 
common P nnc P , n „] e truth such 
know ledge of y, isdom 

, s that contained mtlmdiv,^ 

S0, t00 'm 0 an has a^atural participation 
reason man ti .ccordmg to certain 

of the eternal ' . not S a , regards 

c ? mm0 ",r, hr 5eterm.nat.ons of mdi- 
the particul , however, con 

v idual cases, w * ^ Hence the 

t -lined in tkc n to proceed 

need for human reason ^ 

Unman reason 1' not 
Reply Obi - 1 , , Dm the 
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principles impr j measures of 
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and measure, although it is not the 
measure of things that are from nature 
Reply Ob} 3 The practical reason 
is concerned with operable matters, 
which are singular and contingent, but 
not with necessary things, with which 
the speculative reason is concerned 
Therefore human laws cannot have 
that inerrancy that belongs to the dem- 
onstrated conclusions of the sciences 
Nor is it necessary for every measure 
to be altogether unerring and certain, 
but according as it is possible in its 
own particular genus 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

WHETHER THERE WAS ANY NEED 
FOR A DIVINE LAW? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that 
there was no need for a divine law 
For, as was stated above, the natural 
law is a participation in us of the 
eternal law But the eternal law is the 
divine law, as was stated above 
Therefore there is no need for a divine 
law in addition to the natural law and 
to human laws derived therefrom 
Ob} 2 Further, it is written (Ec 
clus xv 14) that God left man in the 
hand of his own counsel Now counsel 
is an act of reason, as was stated 
above Therefore man was left to the 
direction of his reason But a dictate 
of human reason is a human law, as 
was stated above Therefore there is no 
need for man to be governed also by 
a divine law 

Obj 3 Further, human nature is 
more self sufficing than irrational crea 
hires But irrational creatures have no 
divine law besides the natural inclina- 
tion impressed on them Much less, 
therefore, should the rational creature 
have a divine law in addition to the 
natural law 


On the contrary, David prayed God 
to set His law before him, saying (Ps 
cxvm 33) Set before me for a law 
the way of Thy justifications, O Lord 
I answer that. Besides the natural 
and the human law it was necessary 
for the directing of human conduct to 
have a divine law And this for four 
reasons First, because it is by law 
that man is directed how to perform 
his proper acts in view of his last end 
Now if man were ordained to no other 
end than that which is proportionate 
to his natural ability, there would be 
no need for man to have any further 
direction, on the part of his reason, in 
addition to the natural law and hu- 
manly devised law which is derived 
from it But since man is ordained to 
an end of eternal happiness which ex 
ceeds man's natural ability, as we have 
stated above, therefore it was neces- 
sary that, in addition to the natural 
and the human law, man should be 
directed to his end by a law given by 
God 

Secondly, because, by reason of the 
uncertainty of human judgment, espe 
cially on contingent ana particular 
matters, different people form different 
judgments on human acts, whence 
also different and contrary laws result 
In order, therefore, that man may 
know without any doubt what he 
ought to do and what he ought to 
avoid, it was necessary for man to be 
directed m his proper acts by a law 
given by God, for it is certain that such 
a law cannot err 

Thirdly, because man can make 
laws in those matters of which he is 
competent to judge But man is not 
competent to judge of interior move 
ments that are hidden, but only of 
exterior acts which are observable, 
and yet for the perfection of virtue it 
is necessary for man to conduct him 
self rightly in both kinds of acts 
Consequently, human law could not 
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sufficiently curb and dir r ect ' nte ™ 
acts, and it was necessary tor this pur 

pose that a divine law should super- 

Fourthly, because, as Augustine 
says, human law cannot punish or 
forbid all evil deeds, since, while aim 
mg at domg away with all evils, it 
would do away with many good 
things, and would hinder the advance 

of the common good, which is n 
essary for human living In order, 
therefore, that no evil might remain 
unforbidden and unpunished it was 
necessary for the divine law 0 
vene, whereby all sms are &>*idden 
And these four causes are touched 
upon in Ps cxvni 8, where it is sa’d 
The law of the Lord is unspotted ie, 
allowing no foulness of sin, cone 
souls, because it directs not o Y 
tenor, but also interior, acts, the 
many of the Lord is faifh/iil, because 
of the certainty of what is 
right, gming wisdom to little o"«,by 
directing man to an end supc 

^HcphToiii 1 By the natural law the 

etemTlaw, participated proper. on 

ately to the capacity of 
But to his supernatural end m 
to be directed in a jet 
Hence the additional law g _ 

God, whereby man shares m P 
fectly m the eternal law , i n f 
Reply Obi 2 Counsel is a Und ° 
inquiry, and hence must pro 
some pnne, pies Nor is it enough .for* 
to proceed from P rl “|P of 

h> nature, which arc the ^ 

the natural law, for Iho rca t3in 

addiitioiwd Vnnaples, namely , the pro- 

Shi^diTn 

-e 

mtunl powers *•* * 

comparison fads 


QUESTION xciii 

The Eternal Law 
(In Six Articles) 

We must now consider eeelilowby 

itself (1) thc etcTnal Jaw ' 2) (a\ 
natural law, (3) the human law, (4) 
the Old Law, (S) the 

t h e law of the Gospel Of the sixm 

law, which is the law of the f 0 ™*’ 
what we have said when treating / 
nrtPinal sin must suffice 

Concerning the first then ^ ^ 

PJetly/aJlziWhelLr ,t is known 
f m (3) Whether every law is dc- 
‘ J from tt> (4) whether necessary 
rived from it c i c mal law 0 

FIRST ARTICLE 

whether the eternal A 

sotheme exemplar existing 
IN COD? 

We proceed thus >o the firs, Article 

t Tf would seem that thc 
0b 'ffaw”.s not a supreme exemplar 
etema 1 law « { is on h one 

law But tlierc arc many ex- 
eternal hj ™ thc diunc mind 
emplars ol l ’" n S ,] 13l Cod mede 
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as was stated above But Word is a 
Personal name in God, as was stated 
in the First Part, whereas exemplar 
refers to the essence Therefore the 
eternal law is not the same as a divine 
exemplar 

Ob] 3 Further, Augustine says We 
see a law above our minds, whtch is 
called truth But the law which is 
above our minds is the eternal law 
Therefore truth is the eternal law But 
the notion of truth is not the same as 
the notion of an exemplar Therefore 
the eternal law is not the same as the 
supreme exemplar 

On the contrary, Augustine says 
that the eternal law ts the supreme 
exemplar to which we must always 
conform 

I answer that. Just as in every artifi 
cer there pre exists an exemplar of the 
things that are made by his art, so 
too in every governor there must pre- 
exist the exemplar of the order of those 
things that are to be done by those 
who are subject to his government 
And just as the exemplar of the things 
yet to be made by an art is called the 
art or model of the products of that 
art, so, too, the exemplar in him who 
governs the acts of his subjects bears 
the character of a law, provided the 
other conditions be present which we 
have mentioned above as belonging 
to the nature of law Now God, by His 
wisdom, is the Creator of all things, 
in relation to which He stands as the 
artificer to the products of his art, as 
was stated in the First Part More- 
over, He governs all the acts and 
movements that are to be found m 

creature * as w as also 
stated in the First Part Therefore, 
just as the exemplar of the divine 

^ 0, ?v lnasn J uch as aU thin S s are 

cd by it has the character of an 
I* , a m ? d ?l or an idea, so the ex- 
nll ^lf* dlv , ,ne wisdom, as moving 
& due end, bears the 

ch ractcr of law Accordingly, the 


eternal law is nothing else than the ex- 
emplar of divine wisdom, as directing 
all actions and movements 

Reply Ob] 1 Augustine is speaking 
in that passage of the ideal exemplars 
which refer to the proper nature of 
each single thing, and consequently 
in them there is a certain distinction 
and plurality, accordmg to their differ- 
ent relations to things, as was stated 
in the First Part But law is said to 
direct human acts by ordaining them 
to the common good, as was stated 
above Now things which are m them- 
selves diverse may be considered as 
one, accordmg as they are ordained 
to something common Therefore the 
eternal law is one since it is the ex- 
emplar of this order 

Reply Ob] 2 With regard to any 
sort of word, two points may be con- 
sidered viz , the word itself, and that 
which is expressed by the word For 
the spoken word is something uttered 
by the mouth of man, and expresses 
that which is signified by the human 
word The same applies to the human 
mental word, which is nothing else 
than something conceived by the mind, 
by which man expresses mentally the 
things of which he is thinking So, too, 
in God, therefore, the Word conceived 
by the intellect of the Father is the 
name of a Person, but all things that 
are in the Father’s knowledge, whether 
they refer to the essence or to the Per- 
sons, or to the works of God, are ex 
pressed by this Word, as Augustine 
declares But among other things ex 
pressed by this Word, the eternal law 
itself is expressed thereby Nor does it 
follow that the eternal law is a Per 
sonal name in God Nevertheless, it is 
appropriated to the Son, because of the 
suitability of exemplar to word 

Reply Ob] 3 Tne exemplars of the 
divine intellect do not stand in the 
same relation to things as do the ex- 
emplars of the human intellect For 
the human intellect is measured by 
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things, so that a human concept is 
not true by reason of itself, ^ ' 
son of its being consonant w>* tfong_, 
since an opinion is true or f 
cording as things are or are not Bn 
the divine intellect is *e measure o^ 
things, since each thing has tru* m 
,t m so far as it is like the divine intel 
lect, as was stated in the 1S 

Consequently the divine m 
true in itself, and its exemplar is truth 

itself 

SECOND ARTICLE 
WHETHER THE ETERNAL LAW IS 
KNOWN TO ALL? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article 
i i the 


Objection 1 It would seem th yh^ 
eternal law is not known u \ the 
as the Apostle says (I Cor u ^ ^ 
things that arc of Go , But 
knoweth, but the Spin! f , in „ 
the eternal law is an «®Pj , t 1S 
in the dll me mind Th 
unknown to all save God sa ss 

Obf 2 Father « A„SU^U cji )( > |s 
the eternal law « *' 1 * J , , t T notf 
nght that all 

orderly But all do i not [orc all 

Hungs are most orderly Therei 

do not know the el f"V a)S tint 

01,1 3 Further, Augu >„ iU 
the eternal law ts no to 

judgment of man B „ eTl _ of 
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God and * e “ e ““ rational crea 

^eSsitac^rdingto^flec- 

^Wisahrndo^on 

and participation .]„ trut h as 

which is the i u “ | u men knots the 
Augustme says N » at least a s 
truth to a cert , 0 f the ml 

10 ft “TS EX truths they 
ural law As to ^ 0 f truth, 

partake of 1,1 Jess in d in this 
SOm L nl *ey know the eternal h" ■" 

'^ToL'TTivS^ 1"°" ,l,c 

themselves, but ttoy accoulmg to 

to us ,n 0 n he r;,e invisible things of 
Rom i 20 , cn being under- 

Cod ar ? C 'Xml that arc made 
stood h’J e Although each one 

Repin Ob/ - a carding to lus 

knows the c cmaM ^ explained 

own capacity. comprehend it 

above, >et none s ^tK known 

tor it c ™"° , therefore it Aoes not 
bi its edects The knows the 

follow that anyone^ ’ foreaald wav. 
ctema! jw- „ ll0 i c or dcr of thing* 

wherebv they a thing 

as when a »pai t0 xft 


juupii IIH "i man “ jldrc well of 
Ethics 1 , any mon can j mg , m3 l 
what he knows Therefore the 
law ts not known to us says 

On the contrary, A ^ 0 ) fou l » 
that burn ledge of the ctema 
imprinted on us . mav l* 

I onsuer H«t. A •' lt , r lt 
known in two wavs Wc i, some 
srcondlv. in its cjTcct >" f , r C • 
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THIRD ARTICLE 


WHETHER EVERY LAW IS DERIVED 
FROM THE ETERNAL LAW? 


We proceed thus to the Third Article 


Objection 1 It would seem that not 
every law is derived from the eternal 
law For there is a law of the ‘fomes,’ 
as was stated above, which is not de- 
rived from that divine law which is 
the eternal law, since to it pertains the 
prudence of the flesh, of which the 
Apostle says (Rom vm 7) that it can- 
not be subject to the law of God 
Therefore, not every law is derived 
from the eternal law 

Obj 2 Further, nothing unjust can 
be derived from the eternal law, be- 
cause, as was stated above, the eternal 
law is that according to which it is 
right that all things should be most 
orderly But some Taws are unjust ac- 
cording to Isa x 1 Woe to them that 
make wicked laws Therefore, not 
every law is derived from the eternal 
law 

Obj 3 Further, Augustine says that 
the law whtch is framed for ruling 
the people rightly permits many things 
which are punished by the divine pro- 
vidence But the exemplar of the 
divine providence is the eternal law, 
stated above Therefore not even every 
good law is derived from the eternal 
law 


On the contrary, divine Wisdom 
says (Prov vm 15) By Me kings 
reign and lawgivers decree just things 
But the exemplar of divine Wisdom 
is the eternal law as was stated above 
Therefore all laws proceed from the 
eternal law 

1 answer that. As was stated above 
law denotes a kind of plan directing 
acts towards an end Now wherever 
♦v fe ar i G movers ordained to one an- 
other, the power of the second mover 
must needs be derived from the power 
ot the first mover, since the second 


mover does not move except in so far 
as it is moved by the first Therefore 
we observe the same in all those who 
govern, namely, that the plan of 
government is derived by secondary 
governors from the governor in chief 
Thus the plan of what is to be done 
in a state flows from the king’s com 
mand to his mfenor administrators, 
and again in things of art the plan of 
whatever is to be done by art flows 
from the chief craftsman to the under- 
craftsmen who work with their hands 
Since, then, the eternal law is the plan 
of government in the Chief Governor, 
all the plans of government in the 
inferior governors must be derived 
from the eternal law But these plans 
of inferior governors are all the other 
laws which are m addition to the 
eternal law Therefore all laws, in so 
far as they partake of right reason, 
are derived from the eternal law 
Hence Augustine says that in temporal 
law there ts nothing just and lawful 
but what man has drawn from the 
eternal law 

Reply Obj 1 The ‘fomes’ has the 
nature of law in man in so far as it 
is a punishment resulting from the 
divine justice, and in this respect it 
is evident that it is derived from the 
eternal law But in so far as it denotes 
a proneness to sm, it is contrary to the 
divine law, and has not the nature of 
law, as was stated above 

Reply Obj 2 Human law has the 
nature of law in so far as it partakes 
of right reason, and it is clear that 
in this respect, it is derived from the 
eternal law But in so far as it deviates 
from reason, it is called an unjust law, 
and has the nature, not of law, but of 
violence Nevertheless, even an unjust 
law, m so far as it retains some appear- 
ance of law, through being framed by 
one who is m power, is derived from 
the eternal law, for all power is from 
the Lord God, according to Rom xiu 
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Reply Ob / 1 The Philosopher pro- 
poses there to discover the genus of 
virtue, and since it is evident that 
virtue is a principle of action, he 
mentions only those thmgs which are 
principles of human acts, viz , powers, 
habits, and passions But there are 
other thmgs in the soul besides these 
three e g , acts, as to will is in the one 
that wills, again, there are things 
known m the knower, moreover its 
own natural properties are in the soul, 
such as immortality and the like 
Reply Ob] 2 Synderests is said to 
be the law of our intellect because it 
is a habit containing the precepts of 
the natural law, which are the first 
principles of human actions 

Reply Ob] 3 This argument proves 
that the natural law is held habitually, 
and this is granted 

To the argument advanced in the 
contrary sense we reply that some- 
times a man is unable to make use of 
that which is m him habitually, be- 
cause of some impediment Thus, be- 
cause of sleep, a man is unable to use 
the habit of science In like manner, 
through the deficiency of his age, a 
child cannot use the habit of the un- 
derstanding of principles, or the nat- 
ural law, which is in him habitually 


SECOND ARTICLE 

WHETHER THE NATURAL LAW 

CONTAINS SEVERAL PRECEPTS, 
OR ONLY ONE? 

w c proceed thus to the Second Arttch 

Objection 1 It would seem that th 
natural law contains, not several pri 
cepts, but only one For law is a kin 
ot precept as was stated above : 
therefore there were many precepts ( 
he natural law, it would follow th; 
^ ru are als o man> natural laws 

2 Further, the natural law 
consequent upon human nature Bi 


human nature, as a whole, is one, 
though, as to its parts, it is manifold 
Therefore, either there is but one pre 
cept of the law of nature because of 
the unity of nature as a whole, or there 
are many by reason of the numbei 
of parts of human nature The result 
would be that even thmgs relating to 
the inclination of the concupiscible 
power would belong to the natural 
law 

Ob] 3 Further, law is something 
pertaining to reason, as was stated 
above Now reason is but one in man 
Therefore there is only one precept 
of the natural law 

On the contrary, The precepts of 
the natural law in man stand m rela- 
tion to operable matters as first prin- 
ciples do to matters of demonstration 
But there are several first indemon- 
strable principles Therefore there are 
also several precepts of the natural 
law 

I answer that, As was stated above, 
the precepts of the natural law are 
to the practical reason what the first 
principles of demonstrations are to the 
speculative reason, because both are 
self-evident principles Now a thing is 
said to be self-evident in two ways 
first, in itself, secondly, in relation to 
us Any proposition is said to be self- 
evident in itself, if its predicate is 
contained m the notion of the subject, 
even though it may happen that to 
one who does not know the definition 
of the subject, such a proposition is 
not self-evident For instance, this 
proposition, Man is a rational being, is, 
in its very nature, self-evident, since 
he who says man, says a rational be- 
ing, and yet to one who does not know 
what a man is, this proposition is not 
self evident Hence it is that, as 
Boethius says, certain axioms or 
propositions are universally self-evi- 
dent to all, and such are the proposi- 
tions whose terms are known to all, as. 
Every whole is greater than its part. 
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and, Things equal to one and the 
same are equal to one another But 
some propositions are self-evident ont) 
to the wise, who understand the mem- 
inn of the terms of such propositions 
Thus to one who understands that an 
angel is not a body, it is self-evident 
that an angel is not circumscriptive y 
in a place But this is not evident to 
the unlearned, for they cannot grasp 

11 Now a certain order is to be found 
m those things that are aPPI ehend ~ 
by men For that which first falls 
under apprehension is being, the un- 
derstanding of which is included in 
all things whatsoever a man appre 
hends Therefore the first '"demon 
strable principle is that the same th ng 
cannot be affirmed and denied 
same time, which is based on o 
tion of being and not-being. an 
this principle all others are ba . 
is stated in Mctaph iv Now a 6 
is the first thing that falls under the 
apprehension absolutely, so g 
thi first thing that falls under ‘ hc 
apprehension of the practical rc . 
which is directed to action (since 
every agent acts for an end, 
lias the nature of good) Consc 
qucntlv, the first principle in t ic p 
tieal reason is one founded 
nature of good, viz , that goal 
uhtch all things seek alter Hence 'his 
IS the first precept of ln ''‘ 

Is to hc done and promoted, 
is to be avoided All other prcccp" 
of the natural law arc based uponW. 
so that all the things width 
tteal reason natural!) apprr ' ' „ „[ 

man's good belong to the p P j 
the natural law under lie fonn 
things to he done or avoided 

Since, however, good has t > . 

of an end, and evil lire iratme o < ' 

rontrarv. lienee « Is that all ' ^ 
tilings In which man has ” 
Intliiiattoii are naturalh n FI' r 
In season as bring P-o-h 


quenth as objects of pursuit, and then 
contraries as evil and objects 
avoidance Therefore, the order of 
the precepts of the natural law is 
according to the order of oHuralni- 
elmations Tor there is in man. first of 
all an inclination to good in accord- 
ance with the nature winch hc has in 
common with all sa.bst-a.a^s n ^ 
nuieh namel), as ever) substance 
seeks the preserv ation of its own lu mg. 

such as sexual mtcn»ursc, 

non of Oilspring an so o I ), 

— 

pertains to this ' ,| mn igno 

the natural la"* h „ m ,inp 


.... natural iw. e l a 

ranee, to avoid ofie ml. 8 , m t, 

'l'‘ 0,n0 ee, ling the alovclnrl.intlr. 
things rcgu " K „ , precep!' of 
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Reply Ob j 3 Although reason is 
one in itself, yet it directs all things 
regarding man, so that whatever can 
be ruled by reason is contained undei 
the law of reason 


THIRD ARTICLE 


WHETHER ALL THE ACTS OF THE 
VIRTUES ARE PRESCRIBED BY THE 
NATURAL LAW? 


We proceed, thus to the Third Article 


Objection 1 It would seem that not 
all the acts of the virtues are pres- 
cribed by the natural law For, as 
was stated above, it is of the nature of 
law that it be ordained to the common 
good But some acts of the virtues are 
ordained to the private good of the in- 
dividual, as is evident especially in 
regard to acts of temperance There- 
fore, not all the acts of the virtues are 
the subject of natural law 

Obj 2 Further, every sm is opposed 
to some virtuous act If therefore all 
the acts of the virtues are prescribed 
by the natural law, it seems to follow 
sins are against nature, where- 
aS ru! S a PP^ ies to certain special sins 
Obj 3 Further, those things which 
are according to nature are common to 
all But the acts of the virtues are not 
common to all, since a thing is virtuous 
in one, and vicious in another There 
tore, not all the acts of the virtues are 
prescribed by the natural law 
On the contrary. Damascene says 
that wrtues are natural Therefore 
virtuous acts also are subject to the 
natural law 


Qnstaer that. We may speak of 
virtuous acts in two ways first, in 
so tar as they are virtuous, secondly, 
as such and such acts considered m 

sn^ r i Pr ° P r r F ecies If ’ then ‘ we ^ 
speaking of the acts of the virtues in sc 


far as they are virtuous, thus all 
virtuous acts belong to the natural law 
For it has been stated that to the 
natural law belongs everything to 
which a man is inclined according to 
his nature Now each thing is inclined 
naturally to an operation that is suit- 
able to it accordmg to its form e g , 
fire is inclined to give heat Therefore, 
since the rational soul is the propel 
form of man, there is in every man a 
natural inclination to act according to 
reason, and this is to act according 
to virtue Consequently, considered 
thus, all the acts of tne virtues are 
prescribed by the natural law, since 
each ones reason naturally dictates 
to him to act virtuously But if we 
speak of virtuous acts, considered in 
themselves, te , in their proper species, 
thus not all virtuous acts are pre- 
scribed by the natural law For many 
things are done virtuously, to which 
nature does not primarily incline, but 
which, through the inquiry of reason, 
have been found by men to be con- 
ducive to well-living 

Reply Obj 1 Temperance is about 
the natural concupiscences of food, 
drink and sexual matters, which are 
indeed ordained to the common good 
of nature, just as other matters of law 
are ordained to the moral common 
good 

Reply Obj 2 By human nature we 
may mean either that which is proper 
to man, and in this sense all sins, as 
being against reason, are also against 
nature, as Damascene states, or we 
may mean that nature which is com- 
mon to man and other animals, and in 
this sense, certain special sms are said 
to be against nature e g contrary to 
sexual intercourse, which is natural to 
all animals, is unisexual lust, which 
has received the special name of the 
unnatural crime 

Reply Obj 3 This argument con- 
siders acts in themselves For it is 
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owing to the various conditions of men 
that certain acts are virtuous for 
some, as being proportioned and be- 
coming to them, while they are vicious 
for others, as not being proportioned 
to them 

fourth article 

WHETHER THE NATURAL LAW IS THE 
SAME IN ALL MEN? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that the 
natural law is not the same in all 
it is stated in the Decretals that the 
natural law is that which ts contained 
in the Law and the Gospel But this 
is not common to all men, becaus , 

,t is written (Ho m x 18), oll do not 
obey the gospel Therefore the nat 
ural law is not the same in all me 
Ob, 2 Further, Things which i are 
according to the taw arc said 
just, as is stated m Ethics v Bu 
stated in the same booh that no g 
is so just for all as not to be subject 
to change m regard to some m 
Therefore even the natural lav 1 
the same in all men . 

Ohf 3 Turther, as " aS ,wc 
abate, to the natural law belongs 
c\er\ thing to which a man is ,n ^ ‘L. 
accordmg to his nature Nov 
ent men arc mturall) incline 
different things —some to the de 1 
pleasures, others to the r 

nonors, and other men to 
things Therefore, there is not one 
ural law for all 

On the contrary, Isidore s' 1 ' 
natural law is common to all » * 

/ onmrr that As wc ha\c sjaU^l 
abo\e, to the natural lav belong 
things to which a man 
natmalh , and among these it B P 
to nvm to Ik? inclined to act ° , 

log to reason Vow it belongs 


reason to proceed from what is com 
mon to what is proper as is stated 
,n Physics i The speculative reason 
however, is differently situated, in tins 
matter, from the practical reason Tor, 
since the speculative reason is con- 
cerned chiefly with necessary things, 
which cannot be otherwise than ‘1 
are its proper conclusions, like the 
umversal principles, contain the truth 
without fail The practical reason, on 
the other hand, is " ™ 

r - 

quently, although there u «cc j 

tsrssfss £ 

both as to pr ,n c.p ,c and « ^ no[ 
elusions, althoug* i tl conclu 

Known to f as agam,^ ^ pnn 
sions, but aS 1]c g d common no 

Ciplcs which n -^clion. truth 

lions But in ma «c« ol ^ ^ 


"..""fore evident. in, 
cards the common pnnc.pl^ 

of speculative or P ( ot all 

truth or r^'’; ';JX ! all Put ns 
and >' «T n o]us,ons nl the sp«u 

the proper courh.s.0^ ^ ^ , 

htivc reason * ” , ]v i„ 0 wil to all 
all but it I' no ’ 1 „ ,J„| the tiers* 

Tin.; , y;;™ r „£ m..i 

.angleso fntn R jIt , OT „gh It l'"’’ 
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mg to reason, and from this principle 
it follows, as a proper conclusion, 
that goods entrusted to another should 
be restored to their owner Now this 
is true for the majority of cases But 
it may happen in a particular case that 
it would be injurious, and therefore 
unreasonable, to restore goods held in 
trust, for mstance, if they are claimed 
for the purpose of fighting against 
one's country And this principle will 
be found to fail the more, according 
as we descend further towards the 
particular, e g , if one were to say that 
goods held in trust should be restored 
with such and such a guarantee, or 
in such and such a way, because the 
greater the number of conditions 
added, the greater the number of ways 
in which the principle may fail, so 
that it be not right to restore or not 
to restore 

Consequently, we must say that the 
natural law, as to the first common 
principles, is the same for all, both 
as to rectitude and as to knowledge 
But as to certain more particular as- 
pects, which are conclusions, as it 
were, of those common principles, it is 
the same for all m the majority of 
cases, both as to rectitude and as to 
knowledge, and yet in some few cases 
it may fail, both as to rectitude, by 
reason of certain obstacles (just as 
natures subject to generation and cor- 
ruption fail m some few cases because 
of some obstacle), and as to knowl- 
edge, since in some the reason is per- 
verted by passion, or evil habit, or an 
evil disposition of nature Thus at one 
tune theft, although it is expressly 
contrary to the natural law, was not 
considered wrong among the Ger- 
mans, as Julius Caesar relates 

Reply Obj 1 The meaning of the 
sentence quoted is not that whatever 
is contained m the Law and the Gos- 
pel belongs to the natural law, since 
inc > contain many things that are 


above nature, but that whatever be 
longs to the natural laws is fully con 
tamed in them Therefore Gratian, 
after saying that the natural law is 
what is contained tn the Law and the 
Gospel, adds at once, by way of ex- 
ample, by which everyone is com - 
manded to do to others as he would be 
done by 

Reply Ob] 2 The saying of the 
Philosopher is to be understood of 
things that are naturally just, not 
as common principles, but as conclu 
sions drawn from them, having recti- 
tude m the majority of cases, but fail- 
ing in a few 

Reply Obj 3 Just as in man reason 
rules and commands the other powers, 
so all the natural inclinations belong- 
ing to the other powers must needs be 
directed according to reason There 
fore it is universally right for all men 
that all their inclinations should be 
directed according to reason 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

WHETHER THE NATURAL LAW 
CAN BE CHANGED? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that the 
natural law can be changed For on 
Ecclus xvn 9 (He gave them mstruc 
tions, and the law of life ) the Gloss 
says He wished the law of the letter 
to he written , tn order to correct the 
law of nature But that which is cor- 
rected is changed Therefore the nat- 
ural law can be changed 

Obf 2 Further, the slaying of the 
innocent, adultery and theft are 
against the natural law But we find 
these things changed by God as when 
God commanded Abraham to slay his 
innocent son (Gen xxu 2 ), and when 
He ordered the Jews to borrow and 
purloin the vessels of the Egyptians 
(Exod xn 35), and when He com- 
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•manded Osee to take to himself a wife 
of fornications ( Osee 1 2) Thereto 
the natural law can be changed 

Obi 3 Further, Isidore says that 
the possession of all things tn c0 ™ 
man, and universal freedom, “re mat- 
ters of natural law hut these things 
are seen to he changed by 
laws Therefore it seems that the nat 
ural law is subject to change 
On the contrary, It is said in 
Decretals The natural law dates from 
the creation of the rational creature 
It does not vary according 

hut remains unchangeable 

I answer that, A change in the na 
ural law may be understoo 1 
ways, First, by way of addiUon In 
this sense, nothing hinders 
ural law from being an 

many things for the benefit , 
life have been added over and above 
the natural law, both by 

law and by human laws n -tural 

Secondly, a change m 
law may be undent °°* b £ revl Jusly 
subtraction, so that wna P . 
was according to *e ” ^ nse , the 
ceases to be so In th s , 
natural law is altogether unchang^ 
able in its first prmcip e flS we 
secondary principles, w 0X1 . 

have said, are certain , e first 

mate conclusions drawn JS n0 i 

pnnciples, the natural beS be 

changed so that what 1 P t 
not right m most cases Bu‘ " 
be changed in some P" h some 
of rare occurrence, 8 obscr . 

special causes hmden ^ sla ted 

\ancc of such precepts, 
above la" * s 

Reply Oh j 1 The K „on of 
said to be given for U T_-, u sc , t nip- 
the natural W, other £fdic natural 
plies what was wanting s so 

law , or because the natural ^ 

peraerted in the hearts thev 

as to certain matters 


esteemed those things good which are 

Sty evil, which perversion stood 

» ot X r 2 h S men alike, both 
guilty^ and mnocenbdie ^death of 

Ced'h'; the power of God bemuse 

° f T 5 ne Zd C Ule,h e and m alctk 
“toeConsequendyhyfte-mmman 
Of God, death can be mfUct^o ^ j 
man, guilty 1 “ _j„ ’like manner, 

injustice "’^'^umewlth another's 
adultery is i d , 0 him by the 

wife, who is G d Conse- 

law emanatmg o 3n ,. woman, 

quently interc °“, 0 f God, is neither 

by the command 01 ^ ’ The sime 

adultery "“f fo ™, ch B the taking of 
applies to then, w-liatevcr is 

another s P«>P“V a 0 f God, to 
taken by ““dong, is not token 
Whom all things ^aier, whereas 

against the wdLoUts _ Nor ,s 
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lt only in human things ^ ^ bu , 

,s commanded ) whatever IS 

*» T God s inX vv ay , nahiral. 
done by Cod is, n part 

as was stated 1 B s3 ,d to be 

Reply Oh/ u rv. . b |n two wa)S 

long to the natu m dines thereto 

First, because na r ^ do harm to 
eg> that one j^ausc nature did 
another f ' .^contran Thus 
not bring h , f or man to be naked 
vve might sa) i t a bccau sc nature 


,, c might so) tna bcca usc nahirc 
is of die "“'""^S'othes. but art In 
did not gne ™ , sfnWi the posses- 
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SIXTH ARTICLE 

WHETHER THE NATURAL LAW CAN 
BE ABOLISHED FROM THE HEART 
OF MAN? 

We proceed, thus to the Sixth Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that the 
natural law can be abolished from the 
heart of man For on Rom 11 14 
(When the Gentiles who have not 
the law, etc ) the Gloss says that the 
law of justice , which sin had blotted 
out, is graven on the heart of man 
when he is restored by grace But the 
law of justice is the law of nature 
Therefore the law of nature can be 
blotted out 

Obj 2 Further, the law of grace is 
more efficacious than the law of na- 
ture But the law of grace is blotted 
out by sin Much more, therefore, can 
the law of nature be blotted out 
Obj 3 Further, that which is estab- 
lished by law is proposed as something 
just But many things are enacted by 
men which are contrary to the law of 
nature Therefore the law of nature 
can be abolished from the heart of 
man 

On the contrary, Augustine says 
Thy law is written in the hearts of 
men, which iniquity itself effaces not 
But the law which is written m men’s 
hearts is the natural law Therefore 
the natural law cannot be blotted out 
I answer that, As we have stated 
above, there belong to the natural law, 
first, certain most common precepts 
that are known to all, and secondly, 
certain secondary and more particular 
precepts, which are, as it were, con- 
clusions following closely from first 
principles As to the common prin- 
ciples, the natural law, in its universal 
meaning, cannot in any way be blotted 
out from men’s hearts But it is blotted 
out in the case of a particular action, 
m so far as reason is hindered from 


applying the common principle to the 
particular action because of con- 
cupiscence or some other passion, as 
was stated above —But as to the other, 
t e , the secondary precepts, the nat- 
ural law can be blotted out from the 
human heart, either by evil persua 
sions, just as m speculative matters 
errors occur in respect of necessary 
conclusions, or by vicious customs and 
corrupt habits, as, among some men, 
theft, and even unnatural vices, as the 
Apostle states (Rom 1 24), were not 
esteemed sinful 

Reply Obj 1 Sin blots out the law 
of nature in particular cases, not uni- 
versally, except perchance in regard to 
the secondary precepts of the natural 
law, m the way stated above 

Reply Obj 2 Although grace is 
more efficacious than nature, yet na- 
ture is more essential to man, and 
therefore more enduring 

Reply Obj 3 This argument is true 
of the secondary precepts of the nat 
ural law, against which some legis 
lators have framed certain enactments 
which are unjust 

QUESTION XCV 

Human Law 
(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider human law, 
and (1) concerning this law considered 
in itself, (2) its power, (3) its mutabil- 
ity Under the first head there are four 
points of inquiry (1 ) Its utility (2) Its 
origin (3) Its quality (4) Its division 

FIRST ARTICLE 

WHETHER IT WAS USEFUL FOR LAWS 
TO BE FRAMED BY MEN? 

We proceed thus to the First Article 
Objection 1 It would seem that it 
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was not useful for laws to be framed 
by men For the purpose of every law 
is that man be made good thereby, as 
was stated above But men are more to 
be induced to be good willingly by 
means of admonitions, than against 
their will, by means of laws Therefore 
there was no need to frame laws 
Ohj 2 Further, as the Philosopher 
says, men have recourse to a judge as 
to animate justice But animate justice 
is better than inanimate justice which 
is contained in laws Therefore it 
would have been better for the execu- 
tion of justice to be entrusted to the 
decision of judges than to frame aws 
in addition 

Obj 3 Further, every law is 
framed for the direction of human ac- 
tions as is evident from what has been 
stated above But since human actions 
are about singulars, which are infinite 
in number, matters pertaining to tne 
direction of human actions canno 
taken into sufficient consideration ex- 
cept by a wise man, who looks m 
each one of them Therefore it v , ou 
ha\e been better for human acts 
directed by the judgment of wise men 
than by the framing of laws T er 
there was no need of human au 
On the contrary, Isidore says 
were made that tn fear thereof 
audacity might be held in c/icc • 
innocence might be safeguarde 
midst of imckcdncss, nna the _t c ^ 
punishment might prevent the 
from dom S harm Dut these 
most necessary to mankind 
.t was necessary that human la'« 
should be made tatc d 

I earner that. As "C have * a for 
above, man has a natural ap urtuc 
virtue, but the perfection o( 

must be acquired by 0 b- 

somc hind of training • , dll' 

serve that a man is helped 

gence in lus " cc ^ !, ' ,r ' Ccrtn in hep" 
in food and clothing Certar o, 
rungs of these he has from 


viz ( his reason and his hands, but he 
has not the full complement, as other 
animals have to whom nature has 
given sufficiently of clothing and food 
Now it is difficult to see how man 
could suffice for himself in the matter 
of this training, since the perfection ot 
virtue consists chiefly in withdrawing 
man from undue pleasures, to which 
above all man in inclined, and espe 
daily the young, who are more capa 
ble of being trained Consequently a 
“an needs to receive this training 
from another, whereby to arrive at the 
perfection of virtue And as to tho 
voung people who are inclined to acts 
of virtue by their good natural dis- 
position, or by custom, or father by 
the gift of God, paternal training sut 
ficesf which is by admonitions But 
since some are found to be dissolute 
and prone to vice, and not easily 
amenable to words, it was nece an 
for such to be restrained from evil by 

force and fear, in order that, at least. 

I“s hmd of training which compe s 

f'Tas the Phifosopher savs as man is 
f i ’ most noble of animals If he hr per 

' „ s,Zr so hr is ihr lorres! of ell 

< cc ! ' . Zrrrd from law and fustier 

l; man «n me his reason todev.se 

pawns' which other .animals are un 

able to do „ [ki are well dir 

H T ?re led wallmgh to virtue bv 
r° e /dnaahbrvi be"e- tba-i bv wer- 
r mea whose dnpoilnaa ii evil 
e>on but mien t’.ev are 
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Reply Obj 2 As the Philosopher 
says, it is better that all things be regu- 
lated by law, than left to be decided 
by judges And this for three reasons 
First, because it is easier to find a few 
wise men competent to frame right 
laws, than to find the many who 
would be necessary to judge rightly ot 
each single case —Secondly, because 
those who make laws consider long 
beforehand what laws to make, where- 
as judgment on each single case has 
to be pronounced as soon as it arises, 
and it is easier for man to see what is 
right, by taking many instances into 
consideration, than by considering one 
solitary instance —Thirdly, because 
lawgivers judge universally and about 
future events, whereas those who sit 
in judgment judge of things present, 
towards which they are affected by 
love, hatred, or some kind of cupidity, 
and thus their judgment becomes per- 
verted 

Since, then, the animated justice of 
the judge is not found m every man 
and since it can be bent, therefore it 
was necessary, whenever possible, for 
the law to determine how to judge, 
and for very few matters to be left 
to the decision of men 

Reply Ob] 3 Certain individual 
facts which cannot be covered by the 
law have necessarily to be committed 
to judges, as the Philosopher says in 
the same passage eg, concerning 
something that has happened or not 
happened, and the like 


SECOND ARTICLE 

WHETHER EVERY HUMAN LAW 
IS DERIVED FROM THE 
NATURAL LAW? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that not 
°' er y human law is derived from the 


natural law For the Philosopher says 
that the legal just is that which ortg- 
inally was a matter of indifference 
But those things which arise from the 
natural law are not matters of indif- 
ference Therefore the enactments of 
human laws are not all derived from 
the natural law 

Obj 2 Further, positive law is di 
vided against natural law, as is stated 
by Isidore and the Philosopher But 
those things which flow as conclusions 
from the common principles of the 
natural law belong to the natural law, 
as was stated above Therefore that 
which is established by human law is 
not derived from the natural law 

Ob] 3 Further, the law of nature 
is the same for all, since the Philos- 
opher says that the natural just is that 
which is equally valid everywhere If 
therefore human laws were derived 
from the natural law, it would follow 
that they too are the same for all, 
which is clearly false 

Obj 4 Further, it is possible to 
give a reason for things which are de- 
rived from the natural law But it is 
not jpossible to give the reason for all 
the legal enactments of the lawgivers, 
as the Jurist says Therefore not all 
human laws are derived from the nat 
ural law 

On the contrary, Tully says Things 
which emanated from nature, and 
were approved by custom, were sane 
tioned by fear and reverence for the 
laws 

1 answer that. As Augustine says, 
that which is not just seems to be no 
law at all Hence the force of a law 
depends on the extent of its justice 
Now in human affairs a thing is said 
to be just from being right, according 
to the rule of reason But the first rule 
of reason is the law of nature, as is 
clear from what has been stated above 
Consequently, every human law has 
just so much of the nature of law as it 
is denved from the law of nature But 
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if in any point it departs from the law 
of nature, it is no longer a law but a 
perversion of law 

1 But it must be noted that something 
may be derived from the natural law 

m two ways first, as a conclusion from 

principles, secondly, by way of a de 
termination of certain common no- 
tions The first way is like to that by 
which, in the sciences, demonstrated 
conclusions are drawn from the pnn 
ciples, while the second is likened to 
that whereby, in the arts, common 
forms are determined to some particu- 
lar Thus the craftsman needs to de 
(ermine the common form of a house 
to the shape of this or that particular 
house Some things are therefore 
rived from the common principles ot 
the natural law by way of conclusions 
c g , that one must not hll mav be 
rived as a conclusion from the pnn 
ciple that one should do harm to no 
man, while some are derived there 
from by way of determination e g. 
the law of nature has it that the 
doer should be punished, but tha 
be punished in this or that way is 
determination of the law of na ^j_ 
Accordingly, both modes of en 
tion are found in the human law 
those things which arc dewed in 
first way are contained in human a , 
not as emanating therefrom c ' c 
sivolv, but ns ha\ing some force r 
the natural hw also But those things 
which are derived in the second wn\ 
ha\e no other force than that o 

m nc^ Obj 1 Tlic Philosopher ■ w 
spcaVing of those enactments w 
arc In wa\ of determination or sp 

ntion of the precepts of the m ' 
Jlritfo Oil/ 2 Tills argument hold* 

for those things tint are derives 

the natural lavv b) wa' of conclusion 
ft rally Ob! 3 Tim common prm 
tlpln of tlm natural 1'" c ' <nn " 
applied to all mm In tlm same "A 


because of the great variety of human 
affairs and hence arises the diversity 
of positive laws among various people 
Reply Obi 4 These vvords of the 
lunst are to be understood as referring 
io the decisions of rulers m determin 
mg particular points of the natural 
hvv and to these determinations tlm 
judgment of expert and pruden men 
!s related as to its pnncipies, ms" 1 ’ 
oc ihp\ see at once wlnt ts 
th^ 1 best thing to decide Hence the 
Philosopher says that, ui such mattert 

s 

pnmcTo ^ndrJZZos lo (tar 

demonstrations 
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Ob] 3 Further, human laws often 
bring loss of character and injury on 
man, according to Isa x 1, 2 Woe to 
them, that make wicked laws, and 
when they write, write injustice, to 
oppress the poor in judgment, and do 
violence to the cause of the humble of 
My people But it is lawful for any- 
one to avoid oppression and violence 
Therefore human laws do not bind 
man in conscience 

On the contrary, It is wntten (I 
Pet ii 19) Thts is thanksworthy, if 
for conscience a man endure sor- 
rows, suffering wrongfully 

I answer that. Laws framed by man 
are either just or unjust If they be 
just, they have the power of binding 
in conscience from the eternal law 
whence they are derived, according to 
Prov vm 15 By Me kings reign, and 
lawgivers decree just things Now laws 
are said to be just, both from the end 
(when, namely, they are ordained to 
the common good), from their author 
(that is to say, when the law that is 
made does not exceed the power of the 
lawgiver), and from their form 
(when, namely, burdens are laid on 
the subjects according to an equality 
of proportion and with a view to the 
common good) For, since one man 
is a part of the community, each man, 
m all that he is and has, belongs to the 
community, just as a part, in all that 
it is, belongs to the whole So, too, 
nature inflicts a loss on the part m 
order to save the whole, so that for 
this reason such laws as these, which 
impose proportionate burdens, are just 
and binding in conscience, and are 
legal laws 

On the other hand, laws may be un- 
just in two ways first, by being con- 
trary to human good, through being 
opposed to the things mentioned 
above -either m respect of the end, 
as when an authority imposes on his 
subjects burdensome laws, conducive, 
not to the common good, but rather to 


his own cupidity or vam-glory, or in 
respect of the author, as when a man 
makes a law that goes beyond the 
power committed to him, or m respect 
of the form, as when burdens are 1 m 
posed unequally on the community, 
although with a view to the common 
good Such are acts of Violence rather 
than laws, because, as Augustine says, 
a law that is not just seems to be no 
law at all Therefore, such laws do 
not bind in conscience, except perhaps 
in order to avoid scandal or disturb- 
ance, for which cause a man should 
even yield his right, according to 
Matt v 40, 41 If a man take 
away thy coat, let go thy cloak also 
unto him, and whosoever will force 
thee one mile, go with him another two 

Secondly, laws may be unjust 
through being opposed to the divine 
ood Such are the laws of tyrants in- 
ucing to idolatry, or to anything else 
contrary to the divine law Laws of 
this kind must in no way be observed, 
because, as is stated in Acts v 29, we 
ought to obey God rather than men 

Reply Obj 1 As the Apostle says 
(Rom xm 1, 2), all human power is 
from God therefore he that re 
sisteth the power, in matters that are 
within its scope, resisteth the ordi 
nance of God, so that he becomes 
guilty m conscience 

Reply Obj 2 This argument is__true 
of laws that are contrary to the com- 
mandments of God, which is beyond 
the scope of [human] power There- 
fore in such matters human law should 
not be obeyed 

Reply Ob] 3 This argument is true 
of a law that inflicts an unjust burden 
on its subjects Furthermore, the 
power that man holds from God does 
not extend to this Hence neither in 
such matters is man bound to obey 
the law, provided he avoid giving 
scandal or inflicting a more grievous 
injury 
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FIFTH article 


WHETHER ALL ARE SUBJECT 
TO LAW? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that not 

all are subject to the law For those 
alone are subject to a law for whom a 
law is made But the Apostle says tl 
Tim 1 9) The law ts not made for 
the just man Therefore the just are 
not subject to human law 

Obi 2 Further, Pope Urban sa\s 
(this is also found in the Decretals) 
He that ts guided by a private a 
need not for any reason be boun J 
the public law Now all spiritual men 
are led b> the pm ate la* of the Hol> 
Ghost, for they are the sons o » 
of whom it is said (Rom \u>, W 
Whosoever are led by the 
Cod, they are the sons of God 
fore not all men are subject to 
law - • 


Ob; 3 Further, the Jurist sa>s that 
the sovereign is exempt from 1 1 
But he that is exempt from 1116 jj 
not bound thereby Therefore 
are subiect to law , . s 

On the contrary The Apo j 

(Rom xu., 1) ^t every sounc** 

jeet fo the higher potters Bu 
tion to a power seems to»®P > } cr 
tton to the law s framed b> to 

Therefore all men should be 
law 


1 answer that. As was st ^^ t ] un cs 
the notion of law contains ac ts 

first, tint it is a rule of ^ 3n * r 
socondb, tint it has c °. crcI to 

Therefore a man mi' * |)ic rf0 , 
law in two wnvs ^ ,rst i,. nr and 
la ted is subject to the ^ m th»' 
whoever is subject t o a po l»\ 

wav is subject to the two 

that power But »t 3 

'va\s tint one i* n °* j^jnc al ^ 
power In one wa'* ' 


eether free from its authority And so 
ft happens that the subjects of one 
cits or kingdom are not bound h> the 
laws of the soiereign of anoUiw cih 
or kingdom, since the) are not suhjwt 
to huauthonty In another w: ^ 
being under a jet higher law Thus 
the fubject of a proconsul should be 
ruled b\ his command but not * 
those matters m which the subject re- 
cedes his orders from the cm P'™’ 
for in these matters he is not bound h> 

he mandate of tlielouer authont) 

Lee he is directed b) hat oi a 

i$5 of er «h.ch heTmlTh) a 
iSiosTe^^ 

^. butol the wicked For coerc,™ 

and violence are j^ntran^ ^ hinn0 „, 

but the will ot the B wl ,j of t l,e 
''"M’fd'S.. from 1. Tliere- 

Imem*, -“*U^XeT 

subject to la''- b ^ 3rp , mm t ii true 

Hqil'J Obi 0 p coercion for 

of subjection b ^ not „,«fr for 
in tins "'O'- i^cause they rrc a la i 
the I list mrn ihcl their the 

to (bemirli« j (bnr hrerti 
(Horn .. II 15> 
as tbe Apcm not coerce 

Consequent ^ l> e 

them m 
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according to I Pet 11 13 Be tje sub - 
ject to every human creature for 
God’s sake 

Reply Ob / 3 The sovereign is said 
to be exempt from the law, as to its 
coercive power, since, properly speak- 
ing, no man is coerced by himself, and 
law has no coercive power save from 
the authority of the sovereign Thus is 
the sovereign said to be exempt from 
the law because none is competent to 
pass sentence on him, if he acts 
against the law Therefore on Pi 1 6 
(To Thee only have 1 sinned) the 
Gfoss says that there is no man who 
can judge the deeds of a king But as 
to the directive force of law, the sov- 
ereign is subject to the law by his own 
will according to the statement that 
whatever law a man makes for 
another, he should keep himself And 
the authority of a wise man says Obey 
the law that thou makest thyself 
Moreover the Lord reproaches those 
who say and do not, and who bind 
heavy burdens and lay them on mens 
shoulders, hut with a finger of their 
own they will not move them ( Matt 
locin 3, 4) Hence, m the judgment of 
God, the sovereign is not exempt from 
the law, as to its directive force, but 
he should fulfill it voluntarily, and not 
of constraint Again, the sovereign is 
above the law, in so far as, when it is 
expedient, he can change the law, and 
rule within it according to time and 
place 


ON THE MORAL PRECEPTS OF 
THE OLD LAW 4 

FIRST article 

WHETHER ALL THE MORAL PRECEPTS 
OF THE OLD LAW BELONG TO 
THE LAW OF NATURE? 

* This selection is from Question C, the 
bumma Theologica, m the Dominican 
translation, from The Basic Writings of 


We proceed thus to the First Article 
Objection 1 It would seem that not 
all the moral precepts belong to the 
law of nature For it is written 
( Ecclus xvn 9) Moreover He gave 
them instructions, and the law of life 
for an inheritance But instruction is 
in contradistinction to the law of na- 
ture, since the law of nature is not 
learned, but possessed by natural in- 
stinct Therefore not all tne moral pre- 
cepts belong to the natural law 
Obj 2 Further, the divine law is 
more perfect than human law But hu- 
man law adds certain things concern 
mg good morals to those that belong 
to the law of natuie, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the natural law is the 
same in all men, while these moral 
institutions are various for various peo- 
ple Much more reason therefore was 
there why the divine law should add 
to the law of nature ordinances per- 
taining to good morals 

Obj 3 Further, just as natural rea- 
son leads to good morals in certain 
matters, so does faith Hence it is writ- 
ten ( Gal v 6) that faith worketh by 
charity But faith is not included m 
the law of nature, since that which is 
of faith is above nature Therefore not 
all the moral precepts of the divine 
law belong to the law of nature 

On the contrary, The Apostle says 
(Horn n 14) that the Gentiles, who 
have not the Law, do by nature those 
things that are of the Law, which must 
be understood of things pertaining to 
good morals Therefore all the moral 
precepts of the Law belong to the law 
of nature 

I answer that. The moral precepts 
are distinct from the ceremonial and 
judicial precepts, for they are about 
things pertaining of their very nature 
to good morals Now since human 
morals depend on their relation to rea- 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, ed by Anton C 
Pegis <g) by Random House, Inc Re- 
printed by permission 
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son, which is the proper principle of 
human acts, those morals are called 
good which accord with reason, and 
those are called bad which are dis- 
cordant from reason And as ever) 
judgment of the speculative reason 
proceeds from the natural knowledge 
of first principles, so every judgment 
of the practical reason proceeds from 
naturally known principles 
these principles one may procee m 
various ways to judge of various ma 
ters For some matters connected with 
human actions are so evident, a 
after very little consideration one 
able at once to approve or disappro\ 
of them by means of these common 
first principles, while other u *a 
cannot be the subject of ju g 01 
without much consideration o 
various circumstances Not all are : a 
to do this carefully, but only 
who are wise, just as it is not possible 
for all to consider the particular 
elusions of the sciences, but 0I “y 
those who are philosophers a )> 
there are some matters of wh ic 
cannot judge unless he be helpe > 
divine instruction e g » matters 
faith v 

It is therefore evident that smce 
moral precepts are about ma 
which concern good morals, an s * 
good morals are such as are . 

with reason, and smce every judgm 
of human reason must needs e 
nved in some way from natu . 11 

son,— it follows, of necessity, tn 
the moral precepts belong to t e 
of nature, but not all in the S£U ? e , 

For there are certain things w ic 
natural reason of e\ ery man, ot 1 
accord and at once, judges to e 
or not to be done eg, Horw Jj, 
father and thy mother, and, T , 

not hll. That, shah not steal 
a 12, 13, 15), and these belong to 
the law of nature absolute!) 
there are certain things which ^ 

more careful consideration. . 

deem obligator) Such belong 


law of nature, yet so that they -seed to 
be inculcated, the wiser teaching he 
Ss wise eg, «P, W me 

hoary head, and honor the person o, 
the aged man (Levit m 32), 
the lie -And there are some things 
to judge of which human reason needs 

div’rne mstruction whereby 'se me 

taught about the thmgs of God eg. 
Thou shah not make to thyself a 
graven thing, nor the likeness of any 
%Z" Thou shall no, take the natneof 
the Lord thy God ,« vain (E : rod ** 

4 ’tL suffices for the Replies to the 
Objections 


second article 

WHETHER THE MORAL " 

n. LAW ARE ABOUT ALL ™E ACTS 
OF THE VIRTUES r 

We proceed thus, o the Second Article 
Section seem drat the 

moral precepts o virtue s For 

about all the act nrec epts of the 

the observance of 

Old Law is called justihca 

mg to PS t 8 . u ‘ tl toUon .s the 

justifications ButJ^ Therefore the 
moralprecep ts are on!> about acts of 

^Oh, 2 ^-.fcharacte^ 
under a P re “P* f" ‘, c r of dut) be 
dut) But character^ ^ of 

longs to p* joe a 1 (he propcr ac 
the other >» hie , rcndcnng each 

° f |l f "dim Therefore the precepts o 
one his due about the acts 

' 1 r t ,roto.rh'es butoulj about the 

acts of law Is made 

Obf 3 F ™on cood. .as Isidore saw 
for the commo g alone se- 
ism of al' ns the Philos* 

g dsthecommOr^ ^ ro!)r ,l pro- 
oplicr 

P »ni..v. i < 1,30J 41 
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cepts are only about the acts of justice 
On the contrary, Ambrose says that 
a sin is a transgression of the dtvine 
law, and a disobedience to the com- 
mandments of heaven 6 But there are 
sins contrary to all the acts of virtue 
Therefore it belongs to the divme law 
to direct all the acts of virtue 
J answer that, Since the precepts of 
the Law are ordained to the common 
good the precepts of the Law 
must needs be diversified according 
to the various kinds of community 
Hence the Philosopher teaches that 
the laws which are made in a state 
that is ruled by a king must be dif- 
ferent from the laws of a state that is 
ruled by the people, or by a few pow- 
erful men in the state 7 Now human 
law is ordained for one kind of com- 
munity, and the divine law for another 
kmd For human law is ordained for 
the civil community, which men have 
in relation to one another, and men 
are ordained to one another by out- 
ward acts, whereby men live in com 
munion with one another This life m 
common of man with man pertains to 
justice, whose proper function consists 
m directing the human community 
Therefore human law makes precepts 
only about acts of justice, and if it 
commands acts of the other virtues, 
this is only in so far as they assume the 
nature of justice, as the Philosopher 
explains 8 


But the community for which the 
divine law is ordained is that of men 
m relation to God, either m this life 
or in the life to come Therefore the 
divine law proposes precepts about all 
those matters whereby men are well 
ordered in their relations to God Now 
man is united to God by his reason or 
mmd m which is God’s image There- 
in, ! V ne law proposes precepts 
ut all those matters whereby hu- 


11 Dc Farad, VIII (PL 14, 309) 
»Po[«,lV, 1 (1289a 11, a 22) 

Eth > V, 1 (1129b 23) 


man reason is well ordered But this is 
effected by the acts of all the virtues, 
since the intellectual virtues set in 
good order the acts of the reason in 
themselves, while the moral virtues set 
in good order the acts of the reason in 
reference to interior passions and ex- 
terior actions It is therefore evident 
that the divine law fittingly proposes 
precepts about the acts of all the vir- 
tues, and yet in such a way that cer- 
tain matters, without which the order 
of virtue, which is the order of reason, 
cannot even exist, come under an ob- 
ligation of precept, while other mat- 
ters, which pertain to the well-being of 
perfect virtue, come under an admoni 
tion of counsel 

Reply Obj 1 The fulfillment of the 
commandments of the Law, even of 
those which are about the acts of the 
other virtues, has the character of 
justification, inasmuch as it is just that 
man should obey God, or, again, inas 
much as it is just that all that belongs 
to man should be subject to reason 

Reply Ob] 2 Justice, properly so 
called, regards the duty of one man 
to another, but all the other virtues 
regard the duty of the lower powers 
to reason It is in relation to this latter 
duty that the Philosopher speaks of 
a kind of metaphorical justice 9 

The Reply to the Third Objection 
is clear from what has been said about 
the different kinds of community 


THIRD ARTICLE 

WHETHER ALL THE MORAL PRECEPTS 
OF THE OLD LAW ARE REDUCIBLE TO 
THE TEN PRECEPTS OF THE 
DECALOGUE? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article 

Objection 1 It would seem that not 
all the moral precepts of the Old Law 

*Eth, V, 11 (1138b 5) 
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are reducible to tire ten precepts of 
the decalogue For the first and princi- 
pal precepts of the Law are Thou 
V shaU love the Lord thy God, and 
Thou shah love thy neighbor as is 
stated m Matt sxn 37 , 39 But these 
two are not contained in the P re f e P 
of the decalogue Therefore not all the 
moral precepts are contained in the 
precepts of die decalogue 

Obi 2 Further, the moral precepts 
are not reducible to the ceremonial 
precepts, but rather mce versa Jut 
among the precepts of the deC'dogj ’ 
one is ceremonial, viz , Re ™ e ! r f\ h j.,. 
thou keep holy tlw Sabbathday 
(Em d J 8) Therefore the moral 
precepts are not reducible to all th 
precepts of the decalogue 
1 Ob, 3 Further, the moral P rece P 
are about all the acts of the virtues 
But among the precepts of ]e , 
logue are only such as regard a 
justice, as may be seen by g 8 
through them all Therefore P , 
cepts of the decalogue do not in 
all the moral precepts 

On the contrary. The & oss ™ 11 » n 
v 11 ( Blessed, are ye whea t i j 
revile you, etc ) says that Mose , / 
■propounding the ten precep , 
them out in detail' 0 Therefore all the 
precepts of the Law are so man) p 
of the precepts of the decalogue 

1 ansu.cr that. The P recep ' . pre - 
decalogue differ from the o P , 
cepts of the Law in the fact that God 
Himself is said to ha\c gnen P„ e 
cepts of the decalogue, wlicr 
gave the other precepts to the P P 
through Moses Therefore t c 
logue includes those precep 
knowledge of which min has i , 

ntels from God Such arc those winch 
with but slight reflection, cin he P 

rred at once from the first 
principles, and those al so " u 
come known to min ^mediate 
through di\ inch infused faith 

*• Cfaua onlfn (V, JOB) 


quentiy, two funds of precept me not 
reckoned among the precepts of the 
decalogue viz , the first common pnn- 
cmies for the) need no further prom- 
ulgati'on after bemg once imprinted 
on the natural reason to which the\ 

wise men shows to be maccord ” ' 

m the precepib r, rst 

l re™elf. Isconclusions m then pnn- 

nalura ’ eason" n e d ither through nature 
human reason, c T |,..„r orc all the pre- 
-•'"“fiteJ^emcrcfcrrcSto 
these as conclusion^to common pn. 

^Ob, .none 

Sabbath <’ bsc " a ’ r n 05 ,, commands man 
respect, ms f die ,h,ngs of Rod 


,„,.-Ct, ‘ nsof ° r mlL thmgsofOori 

,o gne some time y 1 j|fJ; an ,l 

according to ” ” , „nci ,t is 

sec that tom God J"™,, of W dec- 

placed among the P cep nT , np „( pie 
;r C m b which r«P-> “ " 1 ^ 

not so pat 01 ;’ ! n die pr«T 1 

■> - "! ''"'Tot dm mini "'<"7 

nlmut tl‘ r a cls jJ 1P tvopV ai 

no. so »rr knmvnjo 
are the P r ^T „f i m tire ripee'd ' 
Therefo-e ■the » , r d e il"* 

-iVw&ViepH— 
nl the U" 



Thomas Hobbes ( 1588 — 1679 ) 


Few men sought more earnestly than Hobbes to win friends and admirers 
and failed more abjectly A late and self-developed interest in mathematics 
led him to the claim that he had squared the circle, and the conceit he exhibited 
in the controversies it occasioned alienated the best minds of the time. A 
naturalist (more specifically a materialist who sought to found the principles of 
psychology, politics, and morals upon the principles of bodies in motion), he 
was, none the less, a rationalist, and he criticized the Royal Society of London 
for what he considered its exaggerated attention to empirical details In politics 
he succeeded, at one time or another, in offending all parties to the dispute 
between lung and parliament He advocated political absolutism m order 
to forestall a ruinous civil strife, but while he won the support of the courtiers, 
e offended the constitutionalists Upon Charles’ exile, however, his failure 
to defend the principle of the divine right of kings, and his subsequent willing 
ness to accommodate his own views to the interests of the de facto sovereignty 
o the constitutionalists, alienated the party of the king but did not succeed 
wholly in removing all suspicion from the minds of the other party In religion, 
e succeeded m arousing the ire of ecclesiastics by his apparent atheism and 
/ l R 49 \ ° r n l t10 ? <dlurcdl h) state Hobbes’ principal works are De Cive 
ZtYZ } ’ ) n T, a PP eared a revised version of his controversial The Elements 
Dr W1 f!oer r \ CU ^ ate ^ in un P u bhshed form in 1640), Leviathan (1651), 
De Corpore (1655), and De Homme (1658) 


LEVIATHAN 1 

Or the Matter, Form, and 
Power of a Commonwealth, 
Ecclesiastical and Civil 
The First Part, of Man 

chapter vi 

OF the interior beginnings of 

* Rc 1 p " n . ted from the Molesworth edi 
tion London 1841 


VOLUNTARY MOTIONS, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE PASSIONS 

There be in animals, two sorts of 
motions peculiar to them one called 
vital, begun in generation, and con- 
tinued without interruption through 
their whole life, such as are the course 
of the blood, the pulse, the breathing, 
the concoction, nutrition, excretion, 
&c , to which motions there needs no 
help of imagination the other is ant - 
mal motion, otherwise called voluntary 
218 
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m oUon, as to go, to 
any of our limbs m such “ 

first fancied in our minds That ens 
of motion in the organs and inteno 
parts of mans body, caused by 
action of the things we see hear, * • 
and dial fancy is but the relics of to 

aSfjK'SSK'ji 

who * It IS evident that the -™g.naUon 
.c t\, e R r st internal beginning 
voluntary motion And aUboug « 
studied men do not concede any mo 
non at all to be there, '^ere the thing 
moved is invisible, or the i sp 
movedin is, ***>&%?££ 
insensible, yet that cio 
but that such motions are t Tc*™ 
spice be never so little, that f 

moved over a greater space 'vhcrco 

that little one is part. m “ s *„ “wm 
moved over tint These anal IH-cgm 
ntngs of motion, vvitlnn the > 

man. before they appear " wa’tag. 
spelling, sinking. and othc x visible 
actions, are commonly called e- 

DEA\oun lAwird 

This endeavour, when i 1S * , cd 
something which causes , , 

APrenTE, or DESiaE, the latter being 
Cbc gcncAl name, and the other oflcm 
times restrained to sigm y t j ltrs t 

non, we lia\c from > motions, 

<>>c> 

one of approach! c. u f nr 

the unit, which » j", often r'm« 
1 or nature «><•' . „blrh all" 

upon men lb w , , ^rinihit 
»u.!. "'‘""''n ’ ,-„mlW l« 

Imond iivUl'e epp'i'e to 

I be Vcl.v'l t I 11 


motion, »1“* 1 ords may be 

ss"«,S o* - - 

signify the absen “ u the presence of 
love, most com b w0 sig 

K absence, and b> hate, the 

presence of the ns S omcarc 

Of appetites and ax ci^i^ ^ foo(J> 

bom with men, a ? n d exoneration, 
appetite of cxcrc l » properly 

which may also 

be called aversions from som ^ 

tlicv feel m their ’ The rest, 

other appetites, not man> hr 

which are aPPCb^ “ t r ’„ CCi nnd 

things proceed tom cap UcJ 

trial of their *ds ”l» know 

or other men To oUlm^ ^ „ c 

not at all, or . dcsirc t Jnn to 
Can m tn But aversion wc have 

e: 1 «** - ot 


" 0 Vhose things whmh - ncuhmde 

St- «- bJ t.lg S hmg dm an 

opcricnee r them 
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most any one and the same object 
But whatsoever is the object of any 
man’s appetite or desire, that is it 
which he for his part calleth good and 
the object of his hate and aversion, 
evil, and of his contempt, t>i le and m- 
considerable For these words of good, 
evil, and contemptible, are ever used 
with relation to the person that useth 
them there being nothing simplv and 
absolutely so, nor any common rule of 
good and evil, to be taken from the 
nature of the objects themselves, but 
from the person of the man, where 
there is no Commonwealth, or, in a 
Commonwealth, from the person that 
representeth it, or from an arbitrator 
or judge, whom men disagreeing shall 
by consent set up, and make his sen- 
tence the rule thereof 

The Latin tongue has two words, 
whose significations approach to those 
of good and evil, but they are not 
precisely the same, and those are pul- 
chrum and turpe Whereof the former 
signifies that, which by some apparent 
signs promiseth good, and the latter, 
that which promiseth evil But in our 
tongue we have not so general names 
to express them by But for pulchrum 
we say in some things, fair, in others, 
beauttful, or handsome , or gallant or 
honourable , or comely, or amiable, 
and for turpe, foul, deformed, ugly, 
base, nauseous, and the Uke, as the 
subject shall require, all which words, 
in their proper places, signify noth- 
ing else but the mien or countenance, 
that promiseth good and evil So that 
of good there be three kinds, good in 
the promise, that is pulchrum, good m 
effect, as the end desired, which is 
called jucundum, delightful, and good 
as the means, which is called utile, 
profitable, and as many of evil for 
cw j in promise, is that they call turpe, 
evil m effect, and end, is molestum, 
unpleasant, troublesome, and evil m 
the means, tnutile, unprofitable, hurt 
ful 


As, in sense, that which is really 
within us, is, as I have said before, 
only motion, caused by the acbon of 
external objects, but in appearance, 
to the sight, bgbt and colour, to the 
ear, sound, to the nostril, odour, etc , 
so, when the action of the same object 
is continued from the eyes, ears, and 
other organs to the heart, the real ef- 
fect there is nothing but motion, or 
endeavour, which consisteth in appe- 
tite, or aversion, to or from the object 
moving But the apparence, or sense 
of that motion, is that we either call 
delight or trouble of mind 

This motion, which is called appe- 
tite, and for the apparence of it delight 
and pleasure, seemeth to be a corrobo 
rabon of vital mobon, and a help 
thereunto, and therefore such things 
as caused delight were not improperly 
called lucunda, a juvando, from help- 
ing or fortifying, and the contrary 
molesta, offensive, from hindering, and 
troubling the motion vital 

Pleasure, therefore, or delight is the 
apparence, or sense of good, and mo- 
lestation or displeasure, the apparence 
or sense of evil And consequently all 
appetite, desire, and love, is accom 
panied with some delight more or less, 
and all hatred and aversion, with more 
or less displeasure and offence 

Of pleasure or delights, some anse 
from the sense of an object present, 
and those may be called pleasures of 
sense, the word sensual, as it is used 
by those only that condemn them hav- 
ing no place till there be laws Of this 
kind are all onerations and exonera- 
tions of the body, as also all that is 
pleasant, in the sight, hearing, smell , 
taste, or touch Others anse from the 
expectation, that proceeds from fore 
sight of the end, or consequence or 
things, whether those things in the 
sense please or displease And these 
are pleasures of the mind of him that 
draweth those consequences, and .are 
generally called joy In the like man- 
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ner, displeasures are some in the 
sense, and called pain, others in the 
expectation of consequences, and are 
called grief 


CHAPTER XI 


OF THE DIFFERENCE OF MANNERS 

By manners I mean not here decency 
of behaviour, as how one should salute 
another, or how a man should wash his 
mouth, or pick his teeth before com 
pany, and such other pomts of the 
'small morals’, but those qualities of 
mankind that concern their living to- 
gether in peace and unity To which 
end we are to consider that the felicity 
of this life consisteth not m the repose 
of a mind satisfied For there is no 
such finis ultimus, utmost aim, nor 
summum bonum, greatest good, as is 
spoken of in the hooks of the old moral 
philosophers Nor can a man any more 
live, whose desires are at an end, than 
he whose senses and imaginations are 
at a stand Felicity is a continual 
progress of the desire, from one object 
to another, the attaining of the former 
being still but the way to the latter 
The cause whereof is that the object of 
man’s desire is not to enjoy once onl> , 
and for one instant of time, but to 
assure for e\cr the way of his future 
desire. And therefore the voluntar} 
actions and inclinations of all men, 
tend not onI> to the procuring, but 
also to the assunng of a contented 
hfc, and differ onl) in the wa> which 
anseth partly from the diversity of 
passions m dtsers men, and parth 
from the difference of the know ledge 
or opinion each one has of the causes 
which produce the t ficct desired 
So that in the first place, I put for a 
general Inclination of all mankind, a 
perpetual and rt stless desire of power 
oftir poiur, that ccascth on!} In 


death And the cause of this 
alwaj s that a man hopes for t 
intensive delight than he has a 
attained to, or that he cannot b 
tent with a moderate power, b 
cause he cannot assure the pow> 
means to live well, which he 
present, without the acquisiti 
more And from hence it is that 
whose power is greatest, tum tin 
deavours to the assunng it at hoi 
laws, or abroad bj wars, and 
that is done, there succeedeth t 
desire, in some, of fame from 
conquest, m others, of ease ant 
sual pleasure, in others, of admtr 
or being flattered for exccllen 
some art, or other ability of the : 

Competition of nches, honour, 
mand, or other power, inchnci 
contention, enmitj, and war, be 
the way of one competitor, to tf 
taming of Ins desire, is to kill, sul 
supplant, or repel the other Fai 
larly, competition of praise, mcli 
to a reference of antiquity For 
contend with the living, not witf 
dead, to these ascribing more 
due, that they may obscure the g 
of the other. 

Desire of case, and sensual dch 
disposeth men to obey a comi 
power, because bs such desires a i 
doth abandon the protection * 
might be hoped for from his own 
dustry and labour Tear of death, . 
wounds, disposeth to the same, ; 
for the same reason On the con tr 
need} men, and hard}, not contcn 
with their present condition, os ; 
all men that are .ambitious of mlht 
command, arc Inclined to continue : 
causes of war. and to stjr up Iron 
and sedition, for there Is no horn 
military but b> war, nor an} stj 
hope to mend an ill game, as In tin 
ing a new shuffle 

Desire of knowledge, am! atU 
peace, inclined* men to o!*r> a ct'i 
mon power for inch des're. contain? 
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a desire of leisure, and consequently 
protection from some other power than 
their own 


CHAPTER XIII 

OF THE NATURAL CONDITION OF 
MANKIND AS CONCERNING THEIR 
FELICITY AND MISERY 

Nature hath made men so equal, in 
the faculties of the body, and mind, 
as that though there be found one man 
sometimes manifestly stronger in body, 
or of quicker mind than another, yet 
when all is reckoned together, the dif- 
ference between man and man, is not 
so considerable, as that one man can 
thereupon claim to himself any bene- 
fit to which another may not pretend, 
as well as he For as to the strength 
of body, the weakest has strength 
enough to kill the strongest, either by 
secret machination, or by confederacy 
with others, that are m the same dan- 
ger with himself 

And as to the faculties of the mmd, 
setting aside the arts grounded upon 
words, and especially that skill of pro- 
ceeding upon general and infallible 
rules called science, which very few 
have, and but in few things, as bemg 
not a native faculty bom with us, 
nor attained as prudence, while we 
look after somewhat else, I find yet a 
greater equality amongst men than 
that of strength For prudence is but 
experience, which equal time, equally 
bestows on all men, in those things 
“iey equally apply themselves unto 
that which may perhaps make such 
equality incredible, is but a vain con 
ceit of ones own wisdom which al 
most all men think they have m a 
greater degree than the vulgar, that 
is than all men but themselves, and 
a few others whom by fame or for 
concurring with themselves, they ap 


pro\c For such is the nature of men, 
that howsoever they may acknowledge 
many others to be more witty, or more 
eloquent, or more learned, yet they 
will hardly believe there be many so 
wise as themselves, for they see their 
own wit at hand, and other men s at a 
distance But this proveth rather that 
men arc in that point equal, than un- 
equal Tor there is not ordinarily a 
greater sign of the equal distribution 
of anything, than that every man is 
contented with his share 

From this equahty of ability, anseth 
equality of hope in the attaining of 
our ends And therefore if any two 
men desire the same thing, which 
nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, 
they become enemies, and m the way 
to their end, which is principally their 
own conservation, and sometimes their 
delectation only, endeavour to destroy 
or subdue one another And from 
hence it comes to pass, that where an 
invader hath no more to fear, than an 
other man’s single power, if one plant, 
sow, build, or possess a convenient 
seat, others may probably be expected 
to come prepared with forces united, 
to dispossess, and deprive him, not 
only of the fruit of his labour, but also 
of his life or liberty And the invader 
again is in the like danger of another 
And from this diffidence of one an 
other, there is no way for any man to 
secure himself, so reasonable as an 
ticipation, that is, by force, or wiles, 
to master the persons of all men he 
can, so long, till he see no other power 
great enough to endanger him and 
this is no more than his own conserva- 
tion requireth, and is generally al 
lowed Also because there be some, 
that taking pleasure in contemplating 
their own power m the acts of con 
quest, which they pursue farther than 
their security requires if others that 
otherwise would be glad to be at ease 
within modest bounds should not by 
invasion increase their power, they 
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would not be able, long 
mg only on their defence, to subsist 

And by consequence, such “^"being 
tion of dominion over men being 
necessary to a man's .conservation, it 
ought to be allowed him 

Again, men have no pleasure, hut 
on the contrary a great deal gr . 
in keeping 

no power abl . his com 

For every man looheth tha ^ me 

panion should valu ® “Jjf and upon 
rate he sets upon himselt a , , „ 
all signs of contempt. “nde^alu.ng, 

naturally endeavours as fm £ 

(which amongst them uiet 

common power to beep ^ e stro> 

is far enough to mahe them destr^ 
each other), to extort a greate ^ 
from his contemners, by clam g 
from others by the examp c 

So that in the nature ma " , 
find three principal causes ^ q dl! R 
First, competition, second >, 
dence, thirdly, glory for 

The first n-aheth -en do ^ 
gain, the second, for ”' e i ^ 

third, for reputation The ■«' s(crs of 

a smile, a different opinion and a y 
sign of undervalue, ^> c iheir 

their persons, or ten ,„ llo „ 

kindred their friends tliei 

their profession orthcl 1 R 

Hen lit it is manifest a common 
the time men Inc "> #MP tl,e\ 
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children and servants, when he locks 
his chests Does he not there as much 
accuse mankind by his actions, as I do 
by my words? But neither of us ac- 
cuse man’s nature m it The desires, 
and other passions of man, are in 
themselves no sin No more are the 
actions, that proceed from those 
passions, till they know a law that for- 
bids them which till laws be made 
they cannot know, nor can any law 
be made, till they have agreed upon 
the person that shall make it 

It may peradventure be thought, 
there was never such a time nor condi 
tion of war as this, and I believe it 
was never generally so, over all the 
world but there are many places 
where they live so now For the sav- 
age people in many places of America, 
except the government of small fami- 
lies, the concord whereof dependeth 
on natural lust, have no government at 
all, and live at this day in that brutish 
manner, as I said before However, it 
may be perceived what manner of life 
there would be, where there were no 
common power to fear, by the man- 
ner of life, which men that have form 
erly lived under a peaceful govern- 
ment, use to degenerate into in a civil 
war 

But though there had never been 
any time, wherein particular men were 
in a condition of war one against an- 
other, yet in all times, kings, and per- 
sons of sovereign authority, because of 
their independency, are in continual 
jealousies, and in the state and posture 
of gladiators, having their weapons 
pointing, and their eyes fixed on one 
another, that is, their forts, garrisons, 
and guns upon the frontiers of their 
kingdoms and continual spies upon 
their neighbours, which is a posture of 
war But because they uphold thereby 
the industry of their subjects, there 
does not follow from it that misery, 
which accompanies the liberty of par- 
ticular men 


To this war of every man, against 
every man, this also is consequent, 
that nothing can be unjust The no 
tions of right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, have there no place Where 
there is no common power, there is no 
law where no law, no injustice Force, 
and fraud, are in war the two cardinal 
virtues Justice, and injustice are none 
of the faculties neither of the bodv nor 
mind If they were, they might be in 
a man that were alone in the world, as 
well as his senses, and passions Thev 
are qualities, that relate to men in so- 
ciety, not in solitude It is consequent 
also to the same condition, that there 
be no propriety, no dominion, no mine 
and thme distinct, but only that to be 
every man’s, that he can get, and for 
so long, as he can keep it And thus 
much for the ill condition, which man 
by mere nature is actually placed in 
though with a possibility to come out 
of it, consisting partly in the passions 
partly in his reason 

The passions that incline men to 
peace, are fear of death, desire of such 
things as are necessary to commodious 
living, and a hope by their industry 
to obtain them And reason suggesteth 
convenient articles of peace, upon 
which men may be drawn to agree 
ment These articles, are they, which 
otherwise are called the Laws of Na 
hire whereof I shall speak more par- 
ticularly, in the two following chap 
ters 


CHAPTER XIV 

OF THE FIRST AND SECOND NATURAI 
LAWS, AND OF CONTRACTS 

The right of nature, which writers 
commonly call jus naturale, is the 
liberty each man hath, to use his own 
power, as he will himself, for the pre- 
servation of his own nature, that is to 
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say, of Ws own life; and consequently, 
of doing anything which in his own 
judgement and reason he shall con- 
ceive to he the aptest means thereunto. 

By liberty, is understood, accord 
ing to the proper signification of the 
word, the absence of external impedi- 
ments; which impediments, 
away part of a man’s power to do what 
he would; but cannot hinder lum from 
using the power left him, according 
as his judgment and reason shall die 
tate to him. 1; • 

A LAW OF NATURE, fc* nfllimilw, « 
a precept or general rule, found out by 
reason, by which a man is forbidden 
to do that, which is destructive of his 
life, or taketh away the means of pre- 
serving the same; and to omit .that, by 

which he thinketh it may be best pre- 
served. For though they that speak o 
this subject use to confound is an 
lex, right and law: yet thcy o>^ht to 
be distinguished; because 
sisteth in liberty to do, or to forbear. 

whereas law, dctcrmincth nnd bind 

cth to one of them; so hat law. and 
right, differ as much as oblige t on, , and 
liberty; which in one and the same 
matter are inconsistent. 

And because the condition of man 
as hath been declared in the precedent 
chapter, is a condition of war 
one against every one; 
every one is governed by his ^ 

son; and there is nothing he * • 

use of. that may not be a HPjf 
him in preserving lus life ag. a 

enemies; it followctli, tba , ( 

condition, every man has " / * £ 

everything; even to - " 

Ixxly. And therefore, as long 
mtiiral right of esers mm *" eve|> 

thing endureth. there can *- ^ 

Uv to any man. Iw" t|tnr 

soever lie fie. of living 
which Nature mdinanb al 

to live. And eimsesl'ientl' 111 I 
eept. e, general rule -1^ ' 

r.ery mm <a erJr ~' ' 
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as far as he has hope of obtaining it; 
and when he cannot obtain 
may seek, and use, all helps and ad- 
vantages of war. The first brand, o 
which rule eontaineth the first, and 
fundamental law of Nature; which « 

to seek peace, and follow d. The *'® 
ond, the sum of live nglit of Nature, 
which is, by all means we can, to dc- 

^From^T fundamental law of Na- 
ture, by which men are commanded 
,o endeavour peace, is denve lm 
second law; that a man be lulling. 
Tehen others arc so too, as far-forth. at 
for peace, and defence of khnscl e 

=2s£few=S 

10 ‘'^“r.lie&i'Ul *1 hot merer yen 

afi men.'CdV.wVrit «"■ e ""‘ 
ne Icecnr 
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so much diminution of impediments to 
the use of his own right original 
Right is laid aside, either by simply 
renouncing it, or by transferring it to 
another By simply renouncing, when 
he cares not to whom the benefit there- 
of redoundeth By transferring, when 
he intendeth the benefit thereof to 
some certain person or persons And 
when a man hath in either manner 
abandoned or granted away his right, 
then is he said to be obliged, or bound, 
not to hinder those to whom such right 
is granted or abandoned, from the 
benefit of it, and that he ought, and 
it is his duty, not to make void that 
voluntary act of his own, and that 
such hindrance is injustice, and injury, 
as being sine jure, the right being be- 
fore renounced, or transferred So that 
injury, or injustice, in the controversies 
of the world, is somewhat like to that, 
which in the disputations of scholars 
is called absurdity For as it is there 
called an absurdity to contradict what 
one maintained in the beginning, so 
in the world, it is called injustice, and 
injury, voluntarily to undo that which 
from the beginning he had voluntarily 
done The way by which a man either 
simply renounceth, or transferreth his 
nght, is a declaration or signification, 
by some voluntary and sufficient sign 
or signs, that he doth so renounce or 
transfer or hath so renounced or trans 
ferred the same, to him that accepteth 
it And these signs are either words 
only, or actions only, or, as it hap 
peneth most often, both words and 
actions And the same are the bonds, 
by which men are bound and obliged 
—bonds that have then strength, not 
from their own nature, for nothing is 
more easily broken than a man’s word 
but from fear of some evil conse- 
quence upon the rupture 
Whensoever a man transferreth his 
right, or renounceth it, it is either m 
consideration of some nght recipro 
cally transferred to himself, or for 


some other good he hopeth for there- 
by For it is a voluntary act, and of 
the voluntary acts of every man, the 
object is some good to htmself And 
therefor there be some rights which no 
man can be understood by any words, 
or other signs, to have abandoned or 
transferred As first a man cannot lay 
down the nght of resisting them that 
assault him by force, to take away his 
life, because he cannot be understood 
to aim thereby, at any good to himself 
The same may be said of wounds, and 
chains, and impnsonment both be- 
cause there is no benefit consequent 
to such patience, as there is to the 
patience of suffering another to be 
wounded or imprisoned, as also be 
cause a man cannot tell, when he 
seeth men proceed against him by 
violence, whether they intend his 
death or not And lastly the motive, 
and end for which this renouncing and 
transferring of nght is introduced, is 
nothing else but the security of a man s 
person in his life, and in the means 
of so preserving life as not to be weary 
of it And therefore if a man by words 
or other signs, seem to despoil himself 
of the end for which those signs were 
intended, he is not to be understood as 
if he meant it, or that it was his will, 
but that he was ignorant of how such 
words and actions were to be inter 
preted 

The mutual transferring of right, is 
that which men call contract 


CHAPTER XV 

OF OTHER LAWS OF NATURE 

From that law of Nature, by which wc 
are obliged to transfer to another, such 
rights, as being retained hinder the 
peace of mankind there followeth a 
third, which is this that men perform 
their covenants made without which. 
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covenants are in vain and bid empty 
words, and the nght of all men to aU 
things remaining, we are still in the 

C ° And°in this law of Nature con- 
sisted the fountain and original of 

£££. For where no covenant had 

preceded, there had no right been 
transferred, and every man has right 
to everything, and consequently, no 
aehcn tan be un,ust But when a 

covenant is made then break d ‘ 
unnist and the definition of injustice, 
to other than the no, perfo^e 
of covenant And whatsoever is not 

“Tut' because covenants of — 
trust, where there is a tear of nm pe„ 
formance on either part a , d 

said in the former chapter, are i inv ahd 
dough the original of judce^de 
making of covenants y t ^ e 

ictuallv there can be none till 
cause of such fear he taken away, 
which while men are in the i nature 
condition of war cannot be done 
Therefore before the names of just 
and unjust can have place there mus 
be some coercive power to compe 
men equally to the performance ot 
then covenants by the = terror -of some 
punishment greater than 
they expect by ‘he breach of den 

covenant and to make goo 

pnety, which by mutual contract me j 
acquire in recompense °f lhc V" er 
right they abandon and 
there is none before the cr ^ ^ 
commonwealth And this > ' j c (j nltl0n 
gathered out of the ordin r> 
of justice in the Schools dr they »>. 
that Mdchdmco^nrudfc/^ 
Inq to every man /its »" A . . , ro 
dm where there is no one du « 

ssrJTu 

therefore where there is no Common 


wealth, there nothing is unjust So 
that the nature of justice const* teth ■ in 
keeping of vahd coienants hut the 
validity of covenants begins not hut 
with the constitution of a civil power, 
sufficient to compel men to keep therm 
and then it is also that propriety be- 
gms 
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tion, he that shall oppose himself 
against it, for things superfluous, is 
guilty of the war that thereupon is to 
follow, and therefore doth that which 
is contrary to the fundamental law of 
Nature, which commandeth to seek 
peace The observers of this law , may 
be called sociable, the Latins call 
them commodi, the contrary, stub- 
born, msoctable, forward, tntractable 
A sixth law of Nature is this, that 
upon caution of the future time, a man 
ought to pardon the offences past of 
them that repenting, desire it For 
pardon, is nothing but granting of 
peace, which though granted to them 
that persevere in their hostility, be 
not peace, but fear, yet not granted 
to them that give caution of the future 
time, is sign of an aversion to peace, 
and therefore contrary to the law of 
Nature 

A seventh is, that in reuenges, that 
is, retribution of evil for evil, men look 
not at the greatness of the evil past, 
but the greatness of the good to follow 
Whereby we are forbidden to inflict 
punishment with any other design, 
than for correction of the offender, or 
direction of others For this law is 
consequent to the next before it that 
commandeth pardon upon security of 
the future time Besides, revenge, 
without respect to the example, and 
profit to come, is a triumph or glorying 
m the hurt of another, tending to no 
end, for the end is always somewhat 
to come and glorying to no end, is 
vain glory, and contrary to reason, and 
to hurt without reason, tendeth to the 
introduction of war which is agamst 
the law of Nature, and is commonly 
*tyled by the name of cruelty 
And because all signs of hatred, or 
contempt, provoke to fight, insomuch 
as most men choose rather to hazard 
their life, than not to be revenged 
we may in the eighth place, for a law 
of nature, set down this precept, that 
no man by deed, word, countenance. 


or gesture, declare hatred, or contempt 
of another The breach of which law 
is commonly called contumely 

The question who is the better man, 
has no place in the condition of mere 
nature, where, as has been shown be 
fore all men are equal The inequality 
that now is, has been introduced by 
the 1 iws civil I know that Aristotle 
in the first book of his Politics , for a 
foundation of his doctrine, maketh 
men by nature, some more worthy to 
command, meaning the wiser sort, 
such as he thought himself to be for 
his philosophy, others to serve, mean 
mg those that had strong bodies, but 
were not philosophers as he, as if mas- 
ter and servant were not introduced 
by consent of men, but by difference 
of wit, which is not only agamst rea 
son, but also against experience For 
there are very few so foolish, that had 
not rather govern themselves, than be 
governed by others nor when the 
wise in their own conceit, contend by 
force, with them who distrust their 
own wisdom, do they always, or often, 
or almost at any time, get the victory 
If Nature therefore have made them 
equally, that equality is to be acknovvl 
edged or if nature have made men 
unequal, yet because men that think 
themselves equal, wall not enter into 
conditions of peace, but upon equal 
terms, such equality must be admitted 
And therefore for the ninth law of 
Nature, I put this, that every man 
acknowledge another for hts equal by 
nature The breach of this precept is 
pnde 

On this law dependeth another that 
at the entrance into conditions of 
peace, no man require to reserve to 
himself any right, which he is not con 
tent should be reserved to every one 
of the rest As it is necessary for all 
men that seek peace, to lay down cer 
tain rights of nature, that is to say, 
not to have liberty to do all they list 
so is it necessary for man’s life, to 
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retam some, as nght to govern to 
own bodres, enjoy air, water, motion 
ways to go from place to place, and 
all things else, without whrch a man 

cannot hve, or not live well If m tins 

case, at the making ofpeace, rnenre- 
quire for themselves that which th y 
would not have to be granted l to 
others, they do contrary tc . the ■. prece 
dent law, that commanded he ae 
knowledgment of natural equally, and 
therefore also against the law °f Na- 
ture The observers of this law are 
those we call modest, and the breakers 
arrogant men The Greeks call the 
violation of this law irAco»c£i a, that , 
a desire of more than their share 
Also if a man be trusted to judge 
between man and man, d 15 a p 
of the law of nature, that he deal 
between them For wdto 
that, the controversies of me . 
be determined but by w »r Hethcre- 
fore that is partial in jodgnwn , 
what in him lies, to deter from 

the use of judges and arbitrators, ana 
consequently against the fundamental 
law of nature, is the cause of w ar 

The observance of this law, 

equal distribution to .each man, of That 
which in reason belonged! t° '"™: 

oc a 

be, and if the quantity el thet thing 
permit, without stmt, other ww P 
partionabhj to the mint c 

that hove right Tor otherwase the d.S o 

tnbution is unequal, and co 

C C.-some things. here ^..hd-n 

neither be divided, nor CM 
common Then, the law d"*; 

which prescribed! 
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tnbution is of the law of nature, and 
other means of equal distribution can 
not be imagined 

Of lots there be two sorts, arbitrary 
and natural Arbitrary is that which is 
agreed on by the competitors natural 
,s either primogeniture. which * he 
Greek calls *A w mofu». which sigm , 
gnen bv lot, or first seizure 
8 And therefore those things which 
cannot be en.oved >" /ommon nor 
divided ought to be adjudged to the 
firs, possessor, and in some cases to 

EHS5anr.s’sXcomh,cr 
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tion, he tint shall oppose himself 
against it, for things superfluous, is 
guilty of the war that thereupon is to 
follow, and therefore doth that, winch 
is contrary to the fundamental hw of 
Nature, which commandeth to seek 
peace The observers of this law , may 
be called sociable, the Latins call 
them commodt, the contrary, stub- 
born, insoctable, forward , intractable 
A sixth law of Nature is this, that 
upon caution of the future time, a man 
ought to pardon the offences past of 
them that repenting, desire it For 
pahdon, is nothing but granting of 
peace, which though granted to them 
that persevere in their hostility, be 
not peace, but fear, yet not granted 
to them that give caution of the future 
time, is sign of an aversion to peace, 
and therefore contrary to the law of 
Nature 

A seventh is, that in revenges, that 
is, retribution of evil for evil, men look 
not at the greatness of the evil past, 
but the greatness of the good to follow 
Whereby we are forbidden to inflict 
punishment with any other design, 
than for correction of the offender, or 
direction of others For this law is 
consequent to the next before it, that 
commandeth pardon, upon security of 
the future time Besides, revenge, 
without respect to the example, and 
profit to come, is a triumph or glorying 
m the hurt of another, tending to no 
end, for the end is always somewhat 
to come, and glorying to no end, is 
vain glory, and contrary to reason, and 
to hurt without reason, tendeth to the 
introduction of war which is against 
the law of Nature, and is commonly 
ityled by the name of cruelty 

And because all signs of hatred, or 
contempt, provoke to fight, insomuch 
as most men choose rather to hazard 
their life, than not to be revenged, 
we may in the eighth place, for a law 
of nature, set down this precept, that 
no man by deed, word, countenance. 


or gesture, declare hatred, or contempt 
of another The breach of which law 
is commonly called contumely 

The question who is the better man, 
has no place in the condition of mere 
nature, where, as has been shown be- 
fore all men are equal The inequality 
that now is, has been introduced by 
the laws civil I know that Aristotle 
in the first book of his Politics, for a 
foundation of his doctrine, maketh 
men by nature, some more worthy to 
command, meaning the wiser sort, 
such as he thought himself to be for 
his philosophy, others to serve, mean 
mg those that had strong bodies, but 
were not philosophers as he, as if mas- 
ter and servant were not introduced 
by consent of men, but by difference 
of wit, which is not only against rea- 
son, but also against experience For 
there are very few so foolish, that had 
not rather govern themselves, than be 
governed by others nor when the 
wise in their own conceit, contend by 
force, with them who distrust their 
own wisdom, do they always, or often, 
or almost at any time, get the victory 
If Nature therefore have made them 
equally, that equality is to be acknowl 
edged or if nature have made men 
unequal, yet because men that think 
themselves equal, will not enter into 
conditions of peace, but upon equal 
terms, such equality must be admitted 
And therefore for the ninth law oi 
Nature, I put this, that every man 
acknowledge another for his equal by 
nature The breach of this precept is 
pride 

On this law dependeth another, that 
at the entrance into conditions of 
peace, no man require to reserve to 
himself any right, which he is not con 
tent should be reserved to every one 
of the rest As it is necessary for al 
men that seek peace to lay down cer 
tain rights of nature, that is to say, 
not to have liberty to do all they list 
so is it necessary for man’s life, to 
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smel hearing touch =md *gbt . but 

also of what is conformabk or 
agreeable to reason, n the acuo 
common hfe Nav, the same and 
divers times, differ from 
one time praiseth, tl ’ tll ond 
what another time he dispra i n, 
calletli evil from whence ? st v f ar 
pules, controversies, and at hs ^ m 
And therefore so long as wln< j, 

the condition of mere ’ 

is a condition of war, » P , eV1 \ 

petite is the measure of go on 

and consequently all me in P [orc 

this, tint peace is good ■ U.ch, 

also the wav or moans of peace, ,^, 
as I have shewed bclorc. a I j 
gratitude, modesty, eqmty. .mere J- 
the res. of the and 

good, that is to saa , r No * the 

their contrary ttccs, c 


of moral philosophy , though the 
- 

sisted their goodness, « 

passed no, 'cause, but .1* 
d „:f,h C e 0 cause r : n bu, m ,be quantity of a 
•WiSSft reason men used 

or theorems c 0 " 1 *™ S a ' n( ) defence 
consider the same tint bv 

^r’iSr to0,c 

tlicv properly called laws 
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tor, to whom greater profit or honor 
or pleasure apparently anseth out of 
the victory of one party than of the 
other for he hath taken, though an 
unavoidable bribe, yet a bribe, and 
no man can be obliged to trust him 
And thus also the controversy and the 
condition of war remameth, contrary 
to the law of nature 

And in a controversy of fact, the 
judge being to give more credit to one 
than to the other, if there be no other 
arguments must give credit to a third, 
or to a third and fourth, or more for 
else the question is undecided, and 
left to force, contrary to the law of 
nature 

These are the laws of Nature, dic- 
tating peace, for a means of the con 
servation of men in multitudes, and 
which only concern the doctrine of 
civil society There be other things 
tending to the destruction of particu- 
lar men, as drunkenness, and all other 
parts of intemperance, which may 
therefore also be reckoned amongst 
those things which the law of Nature 
hath forbidden, but are not necessary 
nor pertinent enough here to be men- 
tioned 

And though this may seem too 
subtle a deduction of the laws of Na- 
ture to be taken notice of by all men, 
whereof the most part are too busy in 
getting food, and the rest too negligent 
to understand, yet to leave all men 
inexcusable, they have been con- 
tracted into one easy sum, intelligible 
c\en to the meanest capacity, and 
that is. Do not that to another, which 
thou wouldst not have done to thyself, 
which sheweth him, that he has no 
more to do in learning the laws of 
nature, but, when weighing the ac- 
tions of other men with his own, they 
seem too heavy, to put them into the 
other part of the balance, and his own 
into their place, tint his own passions, 
and self love, may add nothing to the 
w eight, and then there is none of these 


laws of Nature that will not appear 
unto him very reasonable 

The laws of Nature oblige tn foro 
mterno, that is to say, they bind to a 
desire they should take place but in 
foro externo, that is, to the putting 
them in act, not always For he that 
should be modest, and tractable, and 
perform all he promises, in such time 
and place where no man else should 
do so, should but make himself a prey 
to others, and procure his own certain 
ruin, contrary to the ground of all laws 
of Nature, which tend to nature s 
preservation And again, he that hav- 
ing sufficient security, that others shall 
observe the same laws towards him, 
observes them not himself, seeketh not 
peace, but war, and consequently the 
destruction of his nature by violence 

And whatsoever laws bind m foro 
mterno , may be broken, not only by a 
fact contrary to the law, but also by a 
fact according to it, in case a man 
think it contrary For though his ac 
tion in this case be according to the 
law, yet Ins purpose was against the 
law, which, where the obligation is tn 
foro mterno, is a breach 

The laws of Nature are immutable 
and eternal, for injustice, ingratitude, 
arrogance, pride, iniquity, acception 
of persons, and the rest, can never be 
made lawful For it can never be that 
war shall preserve life, and peace de- 
stroy it 

The same laws, because they oblige 
only to a desire and endeavour, I mean 
an unfeigned and constant endeavour, 
are easy to be observed For m that 
they require nothing but endeavour, 
he that endeavoureth their perform- 
ance, fulfilleth them, and he that ful- 
filleth the law, is just 

And the science of them is the true 
and only moral philosophy For moral 
philosophy is nothing else but the 
science of what is good, and evil, m 
the conversation and society of man- 
kind Good, and evil, are names that 
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explain what is meant by the ^natare 
of man, when it is said that virtae 
consists in following, and vice in de 
“ ung from it, and by 
show that the assertion is true 1 
the ancient moralists had some inward 
& “ other, which Oiey chose to 

express in this manner, that : man is 
bom to virtue, that it consists in the 
following nature, and ‘hat vice is more 
contrary to this nature than tortures 
or death, their works in our hands a 
instances Now a person who four at 
no mystery in this way of speaking 
the ancients, who, wthout b «n8 
exphcit with himself, kept to h s na 
tural feeling, went along witf hem, 
and found within himself a full con 
viction, that what they laid down . was 
just and true, such an one would prob 
’ably wonder to see a Pom . 'vh.ch 
y, e never perceived any dimcu y» 
bboured as this is, m the second and 
third Sermons, insomuch P erha P 
to be at a loss for the occasion, scop^ 
and drift of them But it n “ ‘ of 
thought strange that this ^ 

expression, though familiar 
and, if not usually earned so h . M 
not uncommon amongs there 

should want explaining smeothere 
are several perceptions dai y 
spoken of, which yet it may not uc 
very easy at first view to espl cate^to 
distinguish from all others, and as«r 
tain exactlv what the idea P 

non is The many treatise J0 

passions arc a proof ot tn » - - t n 
many would never ' i lca tions, 

to unfold their several com P 1 '^ \ heir 
and trace and resolve the ^ t 

principles, if they had 
they were endeavouring frff am i 

obvious to even one, though 

talked to those passions Tl.us,^ ^ 

there stems no ground , j mc 

that the generality of , so 

the inward perception evpresseu^ 

commonly in that irnna . < ' , doubt 
dent moralists, mote than to 
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whether they have those passions y et 
,t appeared of use to unfold that m 
ward conviction, and lay it open i 
more explicit manner, than I had see 
done especially when there were not 

—Mils: 

and deserved reputation says, that to 

a p te de vutue infill 

decency, upon those words 

sense can be put p , evera l parts 
but acting as any of the severa P 
without distinction, of a mans u 

or constitution, of any - P«*'cu 
tore, or particular anytlnng » ^ 
will, I suppose, find 'lv « , , 

plete the idea, ' ch „ons and 

a whole you ‘? C j^osc parts hav e to 

respects 'shich of na 

each other E "> „ 5 > s i c m and as 
ture and of at. ' j,otli natural 

C ' C P nfieial is for some use or pur 
and artificial . ^ oncl itself one mi' 
pose out of 'mi ^ „ir»*iil\ h rough l 
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The Sermons, from which the present readings are taken, were first published 
in 1726 and, if we accept Butler’s own account, consist of an accidental selection 
from the many sermons delivered by him during his eight years as preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel in London The life of Butler is unmarked by dramatic events 
Bishop of Bristol, Dean of St Paul’s, and, during the last two years of his life, 
Bishop of Durham, Butler sought earnestly and intelligently to rescue religion 
from the low state to which it had fallen in his day and to ground morals in 
a conception of human nature acceptable to reasonable men In ethics his 
influence has been of the first importance, particularly m England down to the 
present day His refutation of psychological egoism, against which he uttered 
the famous protest 4 Everything is what it is, and not another thing,” is a lasting 
achievement to which nothing essential has been added since lus time and a 
monument to the sagacity that characterizes his thinking on morals Although 
Butlers most significant work is the Sermons, his ethical views are also to be 
found m his Analogy and The Dissertation of the Nature of Virtue 


SERMONS 1 

PREFACE 


There are two ways in which the 
subject of morals may be treated One 
begins from inquiring into the abstract 
relations of things, the other from 
matter of fact, namely, what the par 
ticular nature of man is, its several 
parts, their economy or constitution 
trom whence it proceeds to determine 
what course of life it is, which is 
correspondent to this whole nature 

J*™ 1 ^tier’s Fifteen Sermons 
S 1729 man NatUre ’ London > 1726, 2nd 


In the former method the conclusion is 
expressed thus, that vice is contrary 
to the nature and reason of things, in 
the latter, that it is a violation or 
breaking in upon our own nature 
Thus they both lead us to the same 
thing, our obligations to the practice 
of virtue, and thus they exceedingly 
strengthen and enforce each other 
The first seems the most direct formal 
proof, and in some respects the least 
liable to cavil and dispute, the latter 
is in a peculiar manner adapted to 
satisfy a fair mind, and is more easily 
applicable to the several particular re 
lations and circumstances in life 
The following Discourses proceed 
chiefly in this latter method The first 
three wholly. They were intended to 
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different, not in degree, but in bind 
and the reflecting upon eachotthern, 
as they thus stood m their nature, 
bought a full intuitive conviction, 
that more was due and of ng 
longed to one of these ] inw ” < L P ^ X 
hons than to the other, that it de 

uiandedinafl^govemsuch^ 

to, when they said, virtue consisted^ 

following nature a manner of speak 

“loose and undetenum^e, but 

clear and distinct, strictly ]USt and 

'"Though I ^ Persuaded thejorce 

argument and put in words, , i P p “ n 
somewhat abstruse, and sin 
nexion of it IS broben in the three bit 
Scnnons, it may not be amiss t S 
the reader the whole argument here 

in one view qn d 

Manbind has s anous instinrts . 
principles of action, as brute ^Vand 
hare, some leading mos directly and 
immediately to the good o n . 

mumty, and some more directly P 

'than hi several which brutes l«ve 
not, particularly reflection or ^ 
science, an approbation o ^iium 

ciples or actions, and disapp 
of others . „ nrin . 

Unites obey their instincts o P ^ 
ciples of action, according 
rules, suppose the constitution of ««>r 
bod\ , and the obiccts around them 
The generality of manbind "hootim 
their instincts and principles. 1 
them, those propensions wc call g 
as well as the bad, “ 

same roles, namcls. the consUluM" 

ofthcirlKKh.and.hecs.erna^rei.m 

stances which thes are in < TI ' C ' 
it is not a true representation , 

bind to affirm, tint tlsey are wholly 
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governed bv self-love, the lose of 
power and sensual appetites since. as 
on the one hand they are often actu- 
ated by these, without any regard to 
ngbt or wTong, so on the othcr “ 
manifest fact, that the same pc«cms 
the generality, are frequently mill 
encedby fnendsh.p, compassion, grat 
“X and even a general abhorrence 

f ' vh,t dX^ C mUs d « — > 

order, in which it is ) , 

w™tes m acting according to ti c 
rules before mentioned, their o i ' 

sgsgs 

at all determine, whether *ucn eu 
of notion he "reatnlf ^ 

whole nature but “ Jure tlms the' 

assertion is, tin ‘ Jom cwliit 

plainly from ell ohsers. 

■" their nadir „ pon them 

thmldlslot a^ppear the least^ground 

zzsttx+sr?-*** 

ent role ednt’e^^^ap^jais would 
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anything like the idea of a watch 
Suppose these several parts brought 
together and any how united neither 
will he yet be the union ever so close, 
have an idea which will bear any re- 
semblance to that of a watch But let 
him view those several parts put to 
gether, or consider them as to be put 
together in the manner of a watch, 
let him form a notion of the relations 
which those several parts have to each 
other— all conducive, in their respec- 
tive ways to this purpose, showing the 
hour of the day, and then he has the 
idea of a watch Thus it is with regard 
to the inward frame of man Appe- 
tites, passions affections and the prin 
ciple of affection considered merely 
as the several parts of our inward na 
ture, do not at all give us an idea of 
the system or constitution of this na 
ture because the constitution is 
formed by somewhat not yet taken 
into consideration, namely, by the re- 
lations which these several parts have 
to each other, the chief of which is 
the authority of reflection or con- 
science It is from considering the re 
lations which the several appetites and 
passions in the inward frame have to 
each other, and, above all, the su- 
premacy of reflection or conscience, 
that we get the idea of the system or 
constitution of human nature And 
from the idea itself it will as fully ap 
pear, that this our nature, i e , con 
stitution is adapted to virtue, as from 
the idea of a watch it appears, that 
its nature i c , constitution or system 
is adapted to measure time What in 
tact or event commonly happens, is 
nothing to this question Every work 
of art is apt to be out of order, but this 
is so far from being according to its 
svstem, that let the disorder increase, 
and it will totally destroy it This is 
merely bv wav of explanation what an 
economy, system, or constitution is 
And thus far the cases are ptrfectlv 
parallel It we go further, there is in 


deed a difference, nothing to the pres- 
ent purpose, but too important an one 
ever to be omitted A machine is in 
animate and passive but we are 
agents Our constitution is put m our 
power, we are charged with it, and 
therefore are accountable for any dis 
order or violation of it 

Thus nothing can possibly be more 
contrary to nature than vice, meaning 
by nature not only the several parts 
of our internal frame, but also the con 
stitution of it Misery and injustice are 
indeed equally contrary to some differ 
ent parts of our nature taken singly 
but injustice is moreover contrary to 
the whole constitution of the nature 
If it can be asked whether this con 
stitution be really what those philoso 
phers meant, and whether they would 
have explained themselves in this man 
ner, the answer is the same, as if it 
should be asked, whether a person, 
who had often used the word resent 
ment, and felt the thing would have 
explained this passion exactly in the 
same manner, in which it is done m 
one of these Discourses As I have 
no doubt, but that this is a true ac- 
count of that passion, which he re 
ferred to and intended to express by 
the word resentment, so I have no 
doubt, but that this is the true account 
of the ground of that conviction which 
they referred to when they said, vice 
was contrary to nature And though 
it should be thought that they meant 
no more than that vice was contrary 
to the higher and better part of our 
nature, even this implies such a con 
stitution as I have endeavoured to ex 
plain For the very terms, higher and 
better, imply a relation or respect of 
parts to each other, and these relative 
parts, being in one and the same m 
ture, form a constitution, and are the 
very idea of it They had a perception 
that injustice was contrary to their 
nature, and that pain was so also They 
observ ed these two perceptions totally 
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much less can he be certain against 
another and thus the certarn obhga 
tton would entirely supersede i and de 
strov the uncertain one, which yet 
would have been of real force without 

^In'truthy the taking in t l} ,s . COI ^ 1 t < ^f 
ation totally changes the ’ 
the case, and shews, what thi s audio 
does not seem to have been aware oh 
that the greatest degree o scepbci , 
which he thought possible w.U sfl 
leave men under the strictest moral 
obligations, whatever their opmmnbe 
concerning the happiness f e i t 

For that mankind upon reflectio 
an approbation of what was good, and 
disapprobation of the c ° n ’ t 
thought a plain matter of fact, as u 
undoubtedly is, which none couW 

denv, but from mere affectation Tahe 

in then that authority “"d obl.gatio . 
which is a constituent par n( i em . 
flex approbation, and it wi 
ablv follow, though a man s 
doubt of everything else, yet, that h 
would still remain under the nearest 
.mil most certain obligation to he 
practice of virtue, and obligation im 
plied in the very idea of virtue, 
sen idea of reflex approbation 

And how little influence soever this 
obligation alone can be exp 
have m fact upon mankind, y 
may appeal even to intercs 
lov e, and ask, since from man s wilt ^ 
condition, and the shortness of Me so 
little, so very little mrleed can P« 
sililv m am ease be gained b «• 
whether it he so prodigious a tin 8 1 
sacrifice that little to the most mtimate 
of all obligations, and which a f 
cannot transgress without being 
condemned, and ««1c« be ~ 

nipticl lus nature, without re ^ 

dislike this question 1 si'. " ( , 1( . 

a*Vcd, c\ cn upon suppoo ,on 
prospect of a future life were esrr 
uncertain , ... 

Tlie olisers ation, that man is lh« 
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K,s very nature a law to himself pur- 
sued to its )ust consequences is of 
the utmost importance because from 

,t wall follow, that though men should, 
through Stupidity or speculative scep- 
ticism be ignorant of, or disbelieve, 
any^uthonty in the universe to pun- 
,sh the violation of this law yet, it 
there should he such authority, they 
id he as really luble to punish 

ment would follow Tor in whatever 
Snse we understand justice, even sup- 
poses. what I think vvouW be very 

bold supposition, ignorance or u 

rsz 

lake notice of » ' cllc<1 lin Uss 

,-d.c m the I^'s'meaunouslv expressed 
perhaps he h mls uni!erstood 

lumsclf so as t , j f . d „ f f no* 
narnrh, ***** £%£'„ „ M U! 

gooff'*” f f' j.r goodness is the 
Whereas in realit' h Rrcl irtt 

fear to “off ^tilled humour max 
pcasccl or 5 n 1 __, r , c Hxcil «tejd\ 


peasccl or sain e< 
change but po °* "'V of ic i,nn 
iinmo\ able l 1 ” tiolcH the s" ord of 
cither of the form J for the 

to hope for impu 
groU st o ^ Root 1n.« there can 
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of things or tho one 
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of man, plainly bears upon it marks of 
authority over all the rest, and claims 
the absolute direction of them all, to 
allow or forbid their gratification a 
disapprobation of reflection being in 
itself a principle manifestly supenor to 
a mere propension And the conclusion 
is, that to allow no more to this supe- 
rior principle or part of our nature, 
than to other parts, to let it govern 
and guide only occasional!} in com- 
mon with the rest, as its turn happens 
to come, from the temper and circum- 
stances one happens to be in, this is 
not to act conformably to the consti- 
tution of man neither can any human 
creature be said to act conformably to 
his constitution of nature, unless he al- 
lows to that superior principle the ab- 
solute authonty which is due to it And 
this conclusion is abundantly con- 
firmed from hence, that one may de- 
termine what course of action the econ- 
omy of man’s nature requires with- 
out so much as knowing in what de- 
grees of strength the several principles 
prevail, or which of them have actu 
ally the greatest influence 

The practical reason of insisting so 
much upon this natural authonty of 
the principle of reflection or con- 


science is, that it seems in great meas 
ure overlooked by many, who are by 
no means the worse sort of men It is 
thought sufficient to abstain from gross 
wickedness, and to be humane and 
kind to such as happen to come in 
their way Whereas in reality the very 
'(institution of our nature requires 
that we bring our whole conduct be- 
tore this superior faculty, wait its de 
termination, enforce upon ourselves 
its authonty, and make it the business 
°t our hves, as it is absolutely the 
whole business of a moral agent, to 
conform ourselves to it This is the 
true meaning of that ancient precept 
Reverence thyself 

The not taking into consideration 
this authonty. which is implied in the 


idea of reflex approbation or disappro- 
bation, seems a material deficiency or 
omission in Lord Shaftesbury s In- 
quiry concerning Virtue. He has 
shewn beyond all contradiction, that 
virtue is naturally the interest or hap- 
piness, and vice the misery, of such a 
creature as man, placed m the circum- 
stances which we are in this world 
But suppose there are particular ex 
ceptions, a case which this author was 
unwilling to put, and yet surely it is 
to be put or suppose a case which he 
has put and determined, that of a 
sceptic not convinced of this happy 
tendency of virtue, or being of a con- 
trary opinion His determination is, 
that it would be without remedy 3 One 
may say more explicitly, that leaving 
out the authority of reflex approbation 
or disapprobation, such an one would 
be under an obligation to act viciously, 
since interest, one’s own happiness, is 
a manifest obligation, and there is not 
supposed to be any other obligation in 
the case ‘But does it much mend the 
matter, to take in that natural author- 
ity of reflection? There indeed would 
be an obligation to virtue, but would 
not the obligation from supposed in 
terest on the side of vice remain? If 
it should, yet to be under two contrary 
obligations, 1 e under none at all, 
would not be exactly the same, as to 
be under a formal obligation to be 
vicious, or to be in circumstances in 
which the constitution of man’s nature 
plainly required that vice should be 
preferred But the obligation on the 
side of interest really does not remain 
For the natural authority of the prin 
ciple of reflection is an obligation the 
most near and intimate, the most cer 
tain and known whereas the contrary 
obligation can at the utmost appear no 
more than probable, since no man can 
be certain in any circumstances that 
vice is his interest in the present world, 

3 ‘Inquiry,’ B i part 3, § 3 
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or less governed by interest, and some 
will ascribe actions to self-love, which 
others will ascribe to particular pas- 
sions yet it is absurd to say that man- 
kind are wholly actuated by either 
since it is manifest that both have then 
influence. For as, on the one hand, 
men form a general notion of interest 
some placing it in one thing, and some 
m another, and have a considerable re- 
gard to it throughout the course of 

their life, which is owing to self-love, 
so, on the other hand, they are o ten 
set on work by the particular pa 
themselves, and a considerable part ot 
life is spent in the actual gratification 
of them, 1 e is employed, not by self 
love, but by the passions 

Besides, the very idea of nninter 
ested pursuit necessarily P[ CS “PP°^ 
particular passions or appetite . 

{he very idea of interest or happiness 
consists in this, that an opp ^ 
affection enjovs its object 

because we love ourselves tin 

delight in such and such obj- eci ts bu 

because we have particular affections 

towards them Take aw ay these affec 
irons, and you leave self love abso 
lutely nothing at all to employ ^ 
about, no end or object for i P 
sue, excepting only that of av 
pam Indeed the Epicureans , w ho 
maintained that absence of pa ‘ 
the highest happiness, might, consis 
cntly with themselves, denv all affco 
tion, and. if they had so pleased, every 
sensual appetite too, but the v ery 
of interest or happiness other th ’ • 
senee of pam implies particular. PP 
tites or passions, these being , n 
to constitute that interest or hapP 1 

Tire observatron, that iKav-volcnco 
is no more disinterested than anv 
the common particular passions 
m UscU worth being taken notice ol. 
hut is insisted upon to "bintc .,, c 
seoni, vs Inch one sees rising UI 
faces of people who are said 
the world, when mention is malic oi a 


disinterested, generous, ^ Public-spir- 
ited actron The truth of that observa- 
tion might be made appear rn a more 
formal manner of proof, for whoever 
will consider all the possible respects 
™d relations which any particular 
affection can have to self lo\ e and pn 
vate interest, will, 1 thmk, sec demon- 

lulbly, that benevolence. snot mam 

respect more at variance with sell 
lose than any other particular affec- 
tion'vvhatever, but that it is in eveiy 
respect, as fnendly to it 

If the observation be true, it follo'vs, 
that self-love and benevolence, virtu 

P-H.^^Ssucherer 
arc, namely, t , ]C s , a , c 0 f the 

trues as we arc, tnn Or in 

case requires, or , j 

0,hCr Xfan a«mnutor.llv gp«l 

ml evil' before we so much as csmvu cr 
i . er it be interested or disinter 
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good of the whole must be the interest 
of the universal Being, and that he can 
have no other Be it so This author 
has proved, that vice is naturally the 
misery of mankind in this world Con- 
sequently it was for the good of the 
whole that it should be so What 
shadow of reason then is there to as- 
sert, that this may not he the case 
hereafter? Danger of future punish- 
ment (and if there be danger, there is 
ground of fear) no more supposes mal- 
ice, than the present feeling of punish- 
ment does 

The chief design of the eleventh 
Discourse is to state the notion of self- 
love and disinterestedness m order to 
shew that benevolence is not more un 
fnendly to self-love, than any other 
particular affection whatever There 
is a strange affectation in many people 
of explaining away all particular affec 
tions, and representing the whole of 
life as nothing but one continued exer- 
cise of self love Hence arises that sur 
pnsing confusion and perplexity in the 
Epicureans 4 of old Hobbes, the au 
thor of Reflexions, Sentences, et Max- 
imcs Morales, and this whole set of 
writers, the confusion of calling ac 
tions interested which are done in con- 

4 One need only look into Torquatus’s 
account of the Epicurean system in 
Ciceros first book De Finibtis, to see in 
what a surprising manner this was done 
by them Thus the desire of praise and 
of being belo\ed, he explains to be no 
other than desire of safety regard to our 
country, even in the most virtuous char 
actcr, to be nothing but regard to our- 
selves The author of Reflexions 6 
Morales says, Curiosity proceeds from 
interest or pride, which pride also would 
doubtless have been explained to be self- 
love Page 85 ed 1725 As if there were 
no such passions in mankind as desire of 
esteem or of being beloved, or of knowl- 
edge Hobbes's account of the affections 
of good wall and pity are instances of 
the same kind 
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tradiction to the most manifest known 
interest, merely for the gratification of 
a present passion Now all this con- 
fusion might easily be avoided, by 
stating to ourselves wherein the idea 
of self love in general consists, as dis 
tmguished from all particular move- 
ments towards particular external ob 
jects, the appetites of sense, resent- 
ment, compassion, curiosity, ambition, 
and the rest When this is done, if the 
words selfish and interested cannot be 
parted with, hut must be applied to 
every thmg, yet, to avoid such total 
confusion of all language, let the dis 
tinction be made by epithets and the 
first may be called cool or settled self- 
ishness, and the other passionate or 
sensual selfishness But the most nat 
ural way of speaking plainly is, to call 
the first only, self love, and the actions 
proceeding from it, interested and to 
say of the latter, that they are love to 
ourselves, but movements towards 
somewhat external honour, power, 
the harm or good of another and that 
the pursuit of these external objects, 
so far as it proceeds from these move 
ments, (for it may proceed from self 
love,) is no otherwise interested, than 
as every action of every creature must, 
from the nature of the thing, be, f° r 
no one can act but from a desire, or 
choice, or preference of his own 
Self-love and any particular passion 
may be joined together, and from this 
complication, it becomes impossible in 
numberless instances to determine pre 
cisely, how far an action, perhaps even 
of one’s own, has for its principle gen 
eral self love, or some particular pas* 
sion But this need create no confusion 
in the ideas themselves of self love an 
particular passions We distinctly dis- 
cern what one is, and what the other 
are though we may be uncertain hovv 
far one or the other influences us And 
though, from this uncertainty, it can 
not but be that there will be differer 
opinions concerning mankind, as more 
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or less governed by interest, and some 
will ascribe actions to self love, which 
others will ascribe to particular pas 
sions > et it is absurd to say that man- 
kind are wholly actuated by either 
since it is manifest that both have their 
influence For as, on the one hand 
men form a general notion of interest 
some placing it in one thing and ome 
m another, and have a considerable re 
gard to it throughout the corns* of 
their life, which is owing to self love 
so, on the other hand, they are often 
set on work by the particular passions 
themselves, and a considerable part ot 

life is spent in the actual gratification 
of them, 1 e is employed, not by self 
love, but by the passions 

Besides, the very idea of an inter 
ested pursuit necessarily presupposes 
particular passions or appetites, since 
the very idea of interest or happiness 
consists in this, that an appe 1 e , 
affection enjoys its object * ~ , 
because we love ourselves that sv 
delight in such and such ° b ]ects, lyut 
because we have particular affections 
towards them Take away these affec- 
tions, and you leave self lose a 
lutelv nothing at all to employ itseli 
about, no end or object for it to pur- 
sue, excepting only tint of a\oi » g 
pain Indeed the Epicureans, who 
maintained that absence of pam "• 
the highest happiness, might, consist 
cntly with themselves, deny all affec- 
tion, and, if they had so pleased, every 
sensual appetite too, but the very i ca 
of interest or happiness other tlnn au- 
scncc of pam implies particular app 
tites or passions, these being necessary 
to constitute that mterest or happiness 
The observation, that Iicncv olcncc 
Is no more disinterested than any 01 
the common particular passions sec 
in itself worth being taVcn notice or , 
but is insisted upon to oliwatc tn 
scorn which one sets mm g upon > 
faces of people who arc said to know 
the world, when mention is made ot a 


disinterested, generous, or public spir 
ited action The truth of that observa- 
tion might be made appear m a more 
formal manner of proof for whoever 
wall consider all the possible respects 
and relations which any P art, ™'' ,r 
affection can have to self lov e and Ipn- 
vate interest, will, 1 think, see i demon- 
strably, that benevolence is notin tm 
respect more at variance with sell 
love than any other particular affec 
tion whatever, hut that it is in eve y 
respect, as friendly to it 

Cher, in the same way as virtue an f 
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ceive, is that of disinterested cruelty 
Neither does there appear any rea- 
son to wish self love were weaker in 
the generality of the world than it is 
The influence which it has seems 
plainly owing to its being constant and 
habitual, which it cannot but be, and 
not to the degree or strength of it 
Every caprice of the imagination, 
every curiosity of the understanding, 
every affection of the heart, is per- 
petually shewing its weakness, by pre- 
v ailing over it Men daily, hourly sac 
rifice the greatest known interest, to 
fancy, inquisitiveness, love, or hatred, 
any vagrant inclination The thing to 
be lamented is, not that men have so 
great regard to their own good or in 
terest in the present world, for they 
have not enough, but that they have 
so little to the good of others And this 
seems plainly owing to their being so 
much engaged in the gratification of 
particular passions unfriendlv to ben 
evolence, and which happen to be 
most prevalent in them, much more 
than to self-love As a proof of this 
may be observed that there is no 
character more void of friendship 
gratitude, natural affection love to 
their country, common justice, or more 
equally and uniformly hard hearted, 
than the abandoned in, what is called 
the way of pleasure — hard hearted 
and totally without feeling in behalf 
of others, except when they cannot 
escape the sight of distress, and so are 
interrupted by it in their pleasures 
And yet it is ridiculous to call such an 
abandoned course of pleasure inter 
ested, when the person engaged in it 
knows before hand, and goes on under 
the feeling and apprehension, that it 
"ill be as ruinous to himself, as to 
those who depend upon him 

Upon the whole, if the generality 
of mankind were to cultivate within 
themselves the principle of self love, 
if they were to accustom themselves 
often to set down and consider, what 


was the greatest happiness thev were 
capable of attaining for themselves m 
this life, and if self-love were so 
strong and prevalent, as that they 
would uniformly pursue this their sup 
posed chief temporal good, without 
being diverted from it by any particu 
lar passion, it would manifestly pre- 
vent numberless follies and vices This 
was in a great measure the Epicurean 
system of philosophy It is indeed by 
no means the religious or even moral 
institution of life 'Yet, with all the 
mistakes men would fall into about 
interest, it would be less mischievous 
than the extravagances of mere appe- 
tite, will, and pleasure for certainly 
self-love, though confined to the inter- 
est of this life, is, of the two, a much 
better guide than passion, which has 
absolutely no bound or measure, but 
what is set to it by this self-love, or 
moral considerations 

From the distinction above made 
between self love, and the several par 
ticular principles or affections in our 
nature, we may see how good ground 
there was for that assertion main 
tamed bv the several ancient schools 
of philosophy against the Epicureans 
namely, that virtue is to be pursue 
as an end, eligible in and for itsel 
For, if there be any principles or anec 
tions in the mind of man distinct fiom 
self love, that the things those princi 
pies tend towards, or that the objects 
of those affections are, each of them 
m themselves eligible, to be pursue 
upon its own account, and to be reste 
in as an end, is implied in the very 
idea of such principle or affection 
They indeed asserted much higher 
things of virtue, and with very goo 
reason, but to say thus much of i 
that it is to be pursued for itself, is o 
say no more of it, than may truly be 
said of the object of every natura 
affection whatever . 

The question, which was a few 
years ago disputed m France concern 
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mg the hoe of God, which was there 
called enthusiasm, as it will every 
where hy the generality of the worl , 
this question, I say, answers in re 
l,g.on to that old one in morals now 
mentioned And th ™ 

think, fully determined by the same 
observation, namely, that the yeryn 
ture of affection, the idea itself, neces 
sanly implies resting in its ob]ect as an 
end 


SERMON I 

UPON THE SOCIAL NATURE OF MAN 

For cs we have many members' n one 
body, and all members bane not the 
same office so we being many are 
one body m Christ, and every one 
members one of another- Rom m> 
4, S 


The relation which the several parts 
or members of the natural body ha 
to each other and to the whole body 
is here compared to the rela on 
each particular person in society 
to other particular persons an 
whole society, and the at . er f er 
tended to be illustrated by ^former 
And if there be a likeness between 
these two relations, the consequence 
is obvious that the latter show 
were intended to do good toothers.as 
the former shows us that the 
members of the natural body " , 

tended to be instruments o g , 
each other and to the who c 
But as there is scarce an> groim« ° 
a comparison betw een society a 
mere material body, this w» 0 . 
mind being a dead unacti'C 
much less can the comparison be <r 
vkd to any length And since the 
apostle speaks of the several niemKrs 
is having distinct offices which im 
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pl.es the mind, it cannot be thought 
an unallowable liberty, msteid of the 
body and Us members, to subsWute 
the whole nature of man and all ti e 
variety of internal principles which be 
long to it And then the comparison 
mlf he between the nature of man as 
respecting self, and tending to private 

good, his own preservation andhappc 
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some degree to society, what self love 
is to the individual And if there be 
in mankind any disposition to friend- 
ship, if there be any such thing as 
compassion, for compassion is mo- 
mentary love, if there be any such 
thing as the paternal or filial affections, 

in the mind of man from whence this 
appearance proceeds and, upon deep re 
flection, asserts the principle m the mind 
to be only the love of power and delight 
in the exercise of it Would not every- 
body think here was a mistake of one 
word for another? That the philosopher 
was contemplating and accounting for 
some other human actions, some other 
behaviour of man to man? And could 
any one be thoroughly satisfied, that what 
is commonly called benevolence or good- 
will was really the affection meant, but 
only by being made to understand that 
this learned person had a general hy- 
pothesis to which the appearance of 
good will could no otherwise be recon 
ciled? That what has this appearance, is 
often nothing but ambition, that delight 
in superiority often (suppose always) 
mixes itself with benevolence, only makes 
it more specious to call it ambition than 
hunger, of the two but in reality that 
passion does no more account for the 
whole appearance of good will than this 
appetite does Is there not often the 
appearance of one man’s wishing that 
good to another, which he knows himself 
unable to procure him, and rejoicing in 
it though bestowed by a third person? 
And can love of power any way possibly 
come in to account for this desire or de- 
light? Is there not often the appearance 
of men’s distinguishing between two or 
more persons, preferring one before an 
other, to do good to in cases where love 
of power cannot in the least account for 
the distinction and preference? For this 
principle can no otherwise distinguish be 
tween objects than as it is a greater m 
stance and exertion of power to do good 
to one rather than to another Again, 
suppose good will in the mind of man 
to be nothing but delight in the exercise 
of power, men might indeed be re 
strained by distant and accidental con- 
siderations, but these restraints bung re 


if there be any affection in human 
nature, the object and end of which 
is the good of another, this is itself 
benevolence, or the love of another 
Be it ever so short, be it in ever so 
low a degree, or ever so unhappily 
confined, it proves the assertion, and 

moved, they would have a disposition to, 
and delight in mischief, as an exercise 
and proof of power And this disposition 
and delight would arise from, or be the 
same principle m the mind, as a disposi 
lion to, and delight in chanty Thus 
cruelty, as distinct from envy and resent 
ment, would be exactly the same in the 
mind of man as good will That one tends 
to the happiness, the other to the misery 
of our fellow creatures, is, it seems, 
merely an accidental circumstance, whic 1 
the mind has not the least regard to 
These are the absurdities which even men 
of capacity run into, when they have oc- 
casion to belie their nature, and will 
perversely disclaim that image of Goa 
which was originally stamped upon it, 
the traces of which, however faint, are 
plainly discernible upon the mind of man 
If any person can in earnest doubt, 
whether there be such a thing as good 
will in one man towards another, 
the question is not concerning either the 
degree or extensiveness of it, but con 
cerning the affection itself), let it be 
observed, that whether man be thus o 
otherwise constituted, what ts the in 
ward frame m thts particular, is a mere 
question of fact or natural history, no 
provable immediately by reason It *! 
therefore to be judged of and determine 
in the same way other facts or matters 
of natural history are By appealing 0 
the external senses or inward percep 
tions, respectively, as the matter un or 
consideration is cognizable by one or t e 
other By arguing from acknowledge 
facts and actions, for a great number o 
actions of the same kind m different cir 
cumstances, and respecting different o 
jects, will prove, to certainty, what 
principles they do not, and, to the great- 
est probability, what principles they 0 
proceed from And, lastly, by the testi 
mon> of mankind Now, that there is 
some degree of benevolence amongs 
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points out what we were designed for, 
as realty as though it were in a higher 
degree and more extensive I nu> st . 
however, remind you that though ben- 
evolence and self love are Afferent 
though the former tends most directly 
to public good, and the latter to pri- 
vate yet they are so perfectly coinci- 
dent that the greatest satisfactions to 
ourselves depend upon our having 
benevolence in a due degree, and that 
self-love is one chief security of our 
neht behaviour towards society 
may he added, that their mutual com 
cidmg, s o that we can scarce pro 

men, may be as strongly and plainly 
proved in all these ways as it con P 
bly be proved, supposing there was this 
affection in our nature And shouH anv 
one think Et to assert, that raentmnnt . 
the mind of man was absolutely "°* ‘”® 
but reasonable concern for 
safety, the falsity of this, and what is ‘h 
real nature of that passion, could be 
shown in no other ways than 
which it may be shown, that there is 
such a thing, in some degrc , 
goodwill in man towards ma 
sufficient that the seeds of it be implant 
in our nature by God There 
owned, much left for us to do up , 
own heart and temper, to cu » 
improv e, to call it forth, to * 

in a steady uniform manner 
motV this is Virtue and Religion 

® Every bod> makes a *»"«*““ _*£ 
tween self love, and the seven P , 

passions appetites, and ’ cam 

>ct tlie> are often confounded again 
That tlic> nTC totally different, ' . 

seen b\ an> one who will d ,s 
between the passions and appetit 
sc/tcs and endeaconng after the 
of their gratification Consider 
petite of hunger, and the desire o c 

these l>eing the occasion boll* of .. 
and pain, the coolest self Jot c, as 
the appetites and passions t >ein 
roa> put m upon nnVing , 

I roper methods of ohfain/ng that T 
me and avoiding that rain. h 
feel mg* thmuches. the pain of hm* 
and ihatne, and the delight from 


mote one without the other is equally 
a proof that we were made for both 
Secondly, This will further appear, 
from observing that the seterd pas- 
sions and affection, which are d s- 
tmet 6 both from benevolence and self 
love, do in general contribute and lead 
us to public good as reallv as to pri- 

Tate It might he thought too nnnnm 

and particular, and would carry us 
too meat a length, to distinguish be- 
tween and compare t0 Sether the sev- 
eral passions or appetites distinct from 
benevolence, whose primary use and 
intention is the security and good ot 

wm 
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society, and the passions distinct from 
self love, whose primary intention and 
design is the security and good of the 
individual 7 It is enough to the pres- 
ent argument, that desire of esteem 
from others, contempt and esteem of 
them, love of society as distinct from 
affection to the good of it, indignation 
against successful vice, that these are 
public affections or passions, have an 
immediate respect to others, naturally 
lead us to regulate our behaviour in 
such a manner as will be of service to 
our fellow-creatures If any or all of 
these may be considered likewise as 
private affections, as tending to pri- 
vate good, this does not hinder them 
from being public affections too, or 
destroy the good influence of them 
upon society, and their tendency to 
public good It may be added, that 
as persons without any conviction 
from reason of the desirableness of 
life, would yet of course preserve it 
merely from the appetite of hunger, 
so by acting merely from regard (sup- 
pose) to reputation, without any con 
sideration of the good of others, men 
often contribute to public good In 
both these instances they are plainly 

7 If any desire to see this distinction 
and comparison made in a particular in 
stance the appetite and passion now men- 
tioned may serve for one Hunger is to 
he considered as a private appetite, be 
cause the end for which it was given us 
is the preservation of the individual 
Desire of esteem is a public passion, he 
cause the end for which it was given us 
is to regulate our behaviour towards 
society The respect which this has to 
pm ate good is as remote as the respect 
that it has to public good and the ap 
petite is no more self lose, than the pas 
sion is benevolence The object and end 
of the former is merely food, the object 
and end of the latter is merely esteem 
but the latter can no more be gratified, 
without contributing to the good of so 
ciety, than the former can be gratified, 
without contributing to the preservation 
of the individual 


instruments in the bands of another, 
in the hands of Providence, to carry on 
ends, the preservation of the individ 
ual and good of society, which they 
themselves have not in their view or 
intention The sum is, men have van 
ous appetites, passions, and particular 
affections, quite distinct both from 
self-love and from benevolence all or 
these have a tendency to promote both 
public and private good, and may be 
considered as respecting others and 
ourselves equally and m common but 
some of them seem most immediately 
to respect others, or tend to public 
good, others of them most immedi- 
ately to respect self, or tend to pnvate 
good as the former are not benevo- 
ence, so the latter are not self love 
neither sort are instances of our love 
either to ourselves or others, but on y 
instances of our Maker’s care and love 
both of the individual and the species, 
and proofs that he intended we shou 
be instruments of good to each other, 
as well as that we should be so to our 
selves 

Thirdly, There is a principle of re- 
flection in men, by which they dis- 
tinguish between, approve, and dis 
approve their own actions We are 
plainly constituted such sort of crea 
tures as to reflect upon our own nature 
The mind can take a view of w a 
passes withm itself, its propensions, 
aversions, passions, affections, as re 
specting such objects, and m such e 
grees, and of the several actions conse 
quent thereupon In this survey i 
approves of one, disapproves of an 
other, and towards a third is affecte 
in neither of these ways, but is q u * 1 B 
indifferent This principle in man, y 
which he approves or disapproves is 
heart, temper, and actions, is con 
science, for this is the strict sense o 
the word though sometimes it is use 
so as to take in more And that t 
faculty tends to restrain men from do 
mg mischief to each other, and lea 
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them to do good is too manifest to 
need being insisted upon Thus a pa- 
tent has the affection of love to his 
children this leads him to take care 
of to educate, to make due provision 
for them the natural affection leads 
to this, but the reflection that it is Ins 
proper business, what belongs o , 

that it is right and commendable so 

to do, this added to the affection be 
comes a much more settled principle, 
and carries him on through more la 
bour and difficulties for the sake of his 
children, then he would undergo fro 
that affection alone, if he thought it, 
and the course of action it led 
either indifferent or criminal This 
indeed is impossible, to do that which 
is good and not to approve of it, tor 
which reason they are frequently not 
considered as distinct, though 
really are, for men often appr 
the actions of others which the) "in 
not imitate, and likewise do tha 
tliev approve not It cannot po 
he denied that there is this pr nci pi 
of reflection or conscience in human 
nature Suppose a man to relieve 
innocent person in great dis ress 
pose the same man afterwards i 
furv of anger, to do the grea es 
chief to a person who had gn 
just cause of offence, to aggrava 
injury, add the circumstances ot ter- 
mer friendship, and obligation 
the injured person, let the man w 
supposed to have done these ' 
ferent actions, coollv reflect upon 
afterwards, without regard o 
consequences to himself to asser 
am common man would be a 
in the same waj towards these 
ent actions, that lie would nn 

distinction between them but upp 

or disapprove tlicm equmv i 
glanng a falsitv to need liemg 
futed There is therefore tlnv I>r |nc ff , 
of reflection or conscience m tnin 
U js needless to compile tlic 
lus to pm ite good, 
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it has to public, since it plainlv tends 
as much to the latter as to the 
and is commonly th ™ sht . t0 
ehieflv to the latter Tins facultv is 
now mentioned merely as another part 
in the inward frame of man, pointing 
out to us in some degree what we are 
intended for, and as what will natur 
alia and of course have some influence 
The particular place assigned to it 
hv nature, what authority it ha « 
how great influence it ought to have, 
shall be hereafter considered 

ESyfcS'T’.rf of theTrmciple 

that tee nerc made for soeielp, 

given a different draught » l«« 
-tore from bv nature 

sations of one man ™ m *Tav,m!.d 
other, that disgrace s as mac 
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governors, but by the lowest of the 
people, which are found sufficient to 
hold mankind together in little frater- 
nities and copartnerships, weak ties 
indeed, and what may afford fund 
enough for ridicule, if they are ab- 
surdly considered as the real princi- 
ples of that union, but they are in 
truth merely the occasions, as any- 
thing may be of anything upon which 
our nature carries us on according to 
its own previous bent and bias, which 
occasions therefore would be nothing 
at all, were there not this prior dis 
position and bias of nature Men are 
so much one body, that in a peculiar 
manner they feel for each other shame, 
sudden danger, resentment, honour, 
prosperity, distress, one or another, 
or all of these, from the social nature 
in general from benevolence, upon the 
occasion of natural relation, acquaint- 
ance, protection, dependence, each 
of these being distinct cements of 
society And therefore to have no re- 
straint from, no regard to others in our 
behaviour, is the speculative absurdity 
of considering ourselves as single and 
independent, as having nothing in our 
nature which has respect to our fellow- 
creatures, reduced to action and prac- 
tice And this is the same absurdity, as 
to suppose a hand, or any part to have 
no natural respect to any other, or to 
the whole body 

But allowing all this, it may be 
asked, "Has not man dispositions and 
principles within, which lead him to 
do evil to others, as well as to do 
good? Whence come the many mis- 
eries else, which men are the authors 
and instruments of to each other?’ 
These questions, so far as they relate 
to the foregoing discourse, may be 
answered by asking. Has not man also 
dispositions and principles within, 
which lead him to do evil to himself, 
as well as good? Whence come the 
many miseries else, sickness, pain, and 


death, which men are instruments and 
authors of to themselves? 

It may be thought more easy to 
answer one of these questions than the 
other, but the answer to both is really 
the same, that mankind have ungov- 
emed passions which they will gratify 
at any rate, as well to the injury ot 
others, as in contradiction to known 
private interest, but that as there is 
no such thing as self hatred, so nei- 
ther is there any such thing as ill-will 
in one man towards another, emula- 
tion and resentment being away, 
whereas there is plainly benevolence 
or good will, there is no such thing as 
love of injustice, oppression, treach- 
ery, ingratitude, but only eager desires 
after such and such external goods, 
which, according to a very ancient ob- 
servation, the most abandoned would 
choose to obtain by innocent means, 
if they were as easy, and as effectual to 
their end, that even emulation and re 
sentment, by any one who will con- 
sider what these passions really are in 
nature, 8 will be found nothing to the 
purpose of this objection and that the 
principles and passions in the mind o 
man, which are distinct both from sel - 

8 Emulation is merely the desire and 
hope of equality with, or superiority over 
others with whom we compare ourselves 
There does not appear to be any dm 
grtef in the natural passion but only mfl 
want which is implied m desire How- 
ever, this may be so strong as to be the 
occasion of great grtef To desire the at- 
tainment of this equality, or superiority, 
by the parttctilar means of others being 
brought down to our own level, or below 
it, is, I think, the distinct notion ot 
envy From whence it is easy to see, 
that the real end which the natural pa s 
sion, emulation, and which the unlawfu 
one, envy, aims at, is exactly the same, 
namely, that equality or superiority, an( k 
consequently, that to do mischief is n0 
the end of envy, but merely the means 
it makes use of to attain its end As to 
resentment, see the eighth sermon 
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love and benevolence, primarily and 
most directly lead to right behaviour 
with regard to others as well as him 
self, and only secondarily and acci 
dentally to what is evil Thus though 
men, to avoid the shame of one vil 
lamy, are sometimes guilty ot a 
greater, yet it is easy to see, that the 
original tendency of shame is to pre 
vent the doing of shameful actions, 
and its leading men to conceal such 
actions when done, is only m c ° ns ^ 
quence of their being done, i e ot the 
passion's not having answered its hrst 
end 

If it be said, that there are persons 
in the world, who are in great measure 
without the natural affections towards 
their fellow creatures there are 
wise mstances of persons without the 
common natural affections to 
selves but the nature of man 1S 
to be judged of by either of these, 
by what appears in the common worm, 
in the bulk of mankind 

I am afraid it would be thought 
very strange, if to confirm the ru 
of this account of human nature an 
make out the justness of the foregoing 
comparison, it should be adde 1 
from what appears, men m . 

much and as often contradict tha P 
of their nature which respects self, a 
winch leads them to their ottn P m 
good and happiness, as thc> con 
diet that part of it which respcc 
cicft/, and tends to public good 
there are as few persons, who a 
the greatest satisfaction and cn ) 
ment which thc> might attain m 
present world, as who do the geca 
good to others winch thev nug » 
na>, that there arc as few "«° 
l>c said realh and in earnest ° 
at one, as at the other Take a su 
of mankind the world m gentra 
good ami bad almost without ex p 
tion cqunlh arc agreed that 
tchgton out of the c w the haj>j" 
if the present lift would consist m a 


manner wholly in nches, honours sex 
ual gratifications, insomuch that one 
senrre hears a reflection made upon 
prudence, life, conduct, but upon this 
supposition let on the contrary, . that 
persons in the greatest affluence of for 

"“‘Texc^d 

r:L P as kto r miserable intervals 
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most directly lead to promote the good 
of our fellow creatures, are more gen- 
erally or in a greater degree violated, 
than those, which most directly lead 
us to promote our own private good 
and happiness 

The sum of the whole is plainly this 
The nature of man considered in his 
single capacity, and with respect only 
to the present world, is adapted and 
leads him to attain the greatest happi- 
ness he can for himself in the present 
world The nature of man considered 
in his public or social capacity leads 
him to a right behaviour in society, to 
that course of life which we call vir- 
tue Men follow or obey their nature 
in both these capacities and respects 
to a certain degree but not entirely 
their actions do not come up to the 
whole of what their nature leads them 
to in either of these capacities or re- 
spects and they often violate their 
nature in both, * e as they neglect the 
duties they owe to their fellow crea- 
tures, to which their nature leads 
them, and are injurious, to which their 
nature is abhorrent, so there is a mam 
fest negligence in men of their real 
happiness or interest m the present 
world, when that interest is inconsist- 
ent with a present gratification, for 
the sate of which they negligently, 
nay, even knowingly, are the authors 
and instruments of their own misery 
and rum Thus they are as often un- 
just to themselves as to others, and 
for the most part are equally so to 
both by the same actions 


SERMON ii, hi 

UPON THE NATURAL SUPREMACY 
OF CONSCIENCE 

For tt hen the Gentiles, which have 
not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, hatnng 


not the law, are a law unto them 
selves —Rom n. 14 

As speculative truth admits of dif- 
ferent kinds of proof, so likewise moral 
obligations may be shown by different 
methods If the real nature of any 
creature leads him and is adapted to 
such and such purposes only, or more 
than to any other, this is a reason to 
believe the author of that nature in- 
tended it for those purposes Thus 
there is no doubt the eye was intended 
for us to see \\ ith And the more com 
plex any constitution is, and the 
greater variety of parts there are which 
thus tend to some one end, the 
stronger is the proof that such end was 
designed However, when the inward 
frame of man is considered as any 
guide in morals, the utmost caution 
must be used that none make peculiar 
lties in their own temper, or any thing 
which is the effect of particular cus 
toms, though observable in several the 
standard of what is common to the 
species, and above all, that the highest 
principle be not forgot or excluded 
that to which belongs the adjustment 
and correction of all other inward 
movements and affections which prm 
ciple will of course have some influ 
ence, but which being m nature su- 
preme, as shall now be shown, ought 
to preside over and govern all the rest 
The difficulty of rightly observing the 
two former cautions, the appearance 
there is of some small diversity 
amongst mankind with respect to this 
faculty with respect to their natural 
sense of moral good and evil, and the 
attention necessary to survey with any 
exactness what passes within have oc 
casioned that it is not so much agreed 
what is the standard of the internal 
nature of man, as of his external form 
Neither is this last exactly settled Yet 
we understand one another when we 
speak of the shape of a human body, 
so likewise we do when we speak of 
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the heart and inward principles how 
far soever the standard is from being 
exact or precisely Rxed There 1 
therefore ground for an attempt 
showing men to themselves, of show- 
ing them what course of life and be- 
haviour then real nature points out 
and would lead them to Now obliga- 
tions of virtue shown, and motives to 
the practice of it enforced, from a re- 
view of the nature of man, are to be 
considered as an appeal to each par- 
ticular persons heart and natural con- 
science, as the external senses are ap- 
pealed to for the proof of things cog- 
nizable by them Since then our in- 
ward feelings, and the perceptions we 
receive from our external senses, are 
equally real, to argue from the former 
to life and conduct is as little lnble 
to exception, as to argue from the 
ter to absolutely speculative troth A 
man can as little doubt xvhether h s 
eves were given him to see wit i, as 
can doubt of the truth of the science 
of optics, deduced from ocular experi- 
ments And allowing the inward, feel- 
ing, shame, a man can as little doubt 
whether it was given lam to prevent 
Ins doing shameful actions, as ic 
doubt whether lus eves were given 
lam to guide his steps And as to these 
inward feelings themselves, that incv 
are real, that man has in his nature 
passions and affections, can no more 
he questioned, than that lie us extir- 
nal senses Neither can the former 
wholly mistaV.cn, though to a certain 
degree lublc to greater mistakes than 
the litter. , . 

There cm lx* no doubt but tint sc - 
tnl pro pensions or instincts 5Cyl *2 
pnnciph s In the heart of rn in 
him to socictv . nnd to contribute to iw 
happiness of it, m a sense and a mai 
ner in which no iniunl pnnciplc 
him to evil Tlicse principles pn> 
jH-mums, or instincts which Jew ‘ 
to do crHxl, are approved o l>' ** 
tain fa cults within, quite distinct lu*v 


these propensions themselves All this 
hath been fullv made out in the fore- 
coins discourse 

8 But it mav be said, “What is all this, 
though true, to the purpose of virtue 
and religion’ these require, not onlv 
that we do good to others "hen we 
are led this way, b> bcn . c ' 0,c , n “ 0 
reflection, happening to he stronger 
than other principles, passions, or op 
pebtes, hut likewise that tlio .cWc- 
character be formed upon thought and 
reflection, that every action be di 
reeled by some determinate role, some 
other role than the strength and prev a- 
lencv of any principle or passion 
Wlnt sign is there in our nature ( 

'he mqmry » onlv about what is to 
be collected from thence ) tha b 
was intended hv Us Author’ Or how 
does so various and fickle a temper as 
that* of man appear adapted thm-to’ 
T . indeed be absurd nnd unnal 

LTfcrmento act without am- 

“'''"•nannnwtowmlhloot have 
c ' cr " l' „ iction of h.mnnitv rithir 
approved an. ic 1 , piwinn 

rrflrction and coii'cicma 
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to his nature, or obey the law of his 
creation, by following that principle, 
be it passion or conscience, which for 
the present happens to be strongest in 
him? Thus different men are by their 
particular nature hurried on to pursue 
honour or riches or pleasure there are 
also persons whose temper leads them 
in an uncommon degree to kindness, 
compassion, doing good to their fel 
low creatures as there are others who 
are given to suspend their judgment, 
to weigh and consider things, and to 
act upon thought and reflection Let 
every one then quietly follow his na- 
ture, as passion, reflection, appetite, 
the several parts of it, happen to be 
strongest but let not the man of virtue 
taken upon him to blame the ambi 
tious, the covetous, the dissolute, since 
these equally with him obey and fol 
low their nature Thus, as in some 
cases we follow our nature in doing 
the works contained in the law, so in 
other cases we follow nature in doing 
contrary ” 

Now all this licentious talk entirely 
goes upon a supposition that men fol 
low their nature m the same sense, in 
violating the known rules of justice 
and honesty for the sake of a present 
gratification, as they do in following 
those rules when they have no tempta 
tion to the contrary And if this were 
true that could not be so which St 
Paul asserts, that men are by nature a 
law to themselves If by following 
nature were meant only acting as we 
please, it would indeed be ridiculous 
to speak of nature as any guide in 
morals na> the very mention of devi- 
ating from nature would be absurd, 
and the mention of following it, when 
spoken by waj of distinction would 
absolute!) hue no meaning Tor did 
c\ er an) one act othcrw isc than as he 
pleased? And )tt the ancients speak 
o! deviating from nature as mcc, and 
oi following nature so much as a dis 
tinction, that according to them the 


perfection of virtue consists therein 
So that language itself should teach 
people another sense to the words fol~ 
lowing nature, than barely acting as 
we please Let it however be observed, 
that though the words human nature 
are to be explained, yet the real ques 
tion of this discourse is not concerning 
the meaning of words, any other than 
as the explanation of them may be 
needful to make out and explain the 
assertion that evertj man is naturally a 
law to himself, that every one may find 
within himself the rule of right, and 
obligations to follow it This St Paul 
affirms m the words of the text and 
this the foregoing objection really de 
nies by seeming to allow it And the 
objection will be fully answered and 
the text before us explained, by ob 
serving that nature is considered m 
different views, and the word used m 
different senses, and by showing m 
what view it is considered, and in 
what sense the word is used, when 
intended to express and signify that 
which is the guide of life, that by 
which men are a law to themselves I 
say, the explanation of the term will be 
sufficient, because from thence it will 
appear, that in some senses of the 
word nature cannot be, but that in an 
other sense it manifestly is, a law to us 

I By nature is often meant no more 
than some principle m man, without 
regard either to the kind or degree of 
it Thus the passion of anger, and the 
affection of parents to their children, 
would be called equally natural And 
as the same person hath often contrary 
principles, winch at the same time 
draw contrary ways, he may by the 
same action both follow and contra 
diet bis nature in this sense of the 
word, he may follow one passion and 
contradict another 

II Nature is frequently spoken of 
as consisting in those passions winch 
are strongest, and most influence the 
actions, which being vicious ones 
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mankind is in this sense naturally 
vicious, or vicious by nature Thus bt 
Paul says of the Gentiles who were 
dead m trespasses and sms ana 
walked according to the spirit of dts 
obedience, that they were by nature 
the children of wrath » They could be 
no otherwise children of wrath by na 
ture, than they were vicious by nature 
Here then are two different senses 
of the word nature, in neither of whic 
men can at all he said to be a law unto 
themselves They are mentioned only 
to be excluded, to prevent their being 
confounded, as the latter is m the ob 
lection, with another sense of it, which 
is now to be inquired after and ex 

plained . 

Ill The apostle asserts, that tne 
Gentiles do by NATtmE the 
tallied m the law Nature is indeed 
here put by way of distinction from 
revelation, but yet it is not a mere 
negative He intends to express rn^e 
than that by which they did "»'* 

b) which the) did the works of he 

law , namely, by nature 11 ,s •} 
meaning of the word is hot the same 
in this passage as in the forme , 
it is spoken of as ea il for in this ^ latter 
it is spoken of as good, as ■ 

which the) acted or might hare acted 

virtuous!) What that is in man b 
which lie is naturally a law to himself. 
is explained in the following words 
Which show the work of the law writ 
ten in their hearts tlicir consciences 
also bearing witness and their 
thoughts the mean while "re" 1 ''; , 
else excusing one another If th 
a distinction to he made between 
u nits written m their hearts ant 
witness of conscience hv the o 
must lie meant the natural e'npo , 
to kindness and compassion to s 
sslilt Is of good report, to which > 
apostle olten refers tint part ° 
nature ol man trsatesl ol in t ie 
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going discourse, which with aery little 
reflection and of course leads him to 
society, and by means of which he 
naturally acts a )ust and good part in 
it unless other passions or interest lead 
him astray Yet since other Passions, 
and regards to private mtcrest which 
lead us (though induced), )ct the) 
lead us) astra>, are themselves m a 
degree equally natural and often most 
prevalent, and since we have n 
method of seeing the particular de 
crecs in which one or the other is 
nlared in us by nature, it is plain the 

former, considered merelv as natural 
gTd and right as they are can no 
more he a lass to us than the latter 
But there is a supenor principle of 

ss C hlTd,sbnpnshes n h = etssecn the inter 

£ Txmmi? admns Tli.d. "p '«“s 
judgment upon himself »nd them pm 

cr£s^”S?S 

them according!). „ im lalssiv» 
forcibls stopped , c , p , u i higher 
of course goes on to nnuc p 
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to his nature, or obey the law of his 
creation, by following that principle, 
be it passion or conscience, which for 
the present happens to be strongest in 
him? Thus different men are by their 
particular nature hurried on to pursue 
honour or nches or pleasure there are 
also persons whose temper leads them 
in an uncommon degree to kindness, 
compassion, doing good to their fel 
low creatures as there are others who 
are given to suspend their judgment, 
to weigh and consider things, and to 
act upon thought and reflection Let 
every one then quietly follow his na 
ture, as passion reflection, appetite, 
the several parts of it, happen to be 
strongest but let not the man of virtue 
taken upon him to blame the ambi 
tious, the covetous, the dissolute, since 
these equally with him obey and fol 
low their nature Thus, as in some 
cases we follow our nature m doing 
the works contained m the law, so in 
other cases we follow nature m doing 
contrary ” 

Now all this licentious talk entirely 
goes upon a supposition, that men fol 
low their nature in the same sense, in 
violating the known rules of justice 
and honesty for the sake of a present 
gratification, as they do in following 
those rules when they have no tempta 
tion to the contrary And if this were 
true, that could not be so which St 
Paul asserts, that men are by nature a 
law to themselves If by following 
nature were meant only acting as we 
please, it would indeed be ridiculous 
to speak of nature as any guide in 
morals nay the very mention of devi 
ating from nature would be absurd, 
and the mention of following it, when 
S ?° t , Way of distinction, would 
absolutely have no meaning For did 
ever any one act otherwise than as he 
p eased? And >et the ancients speak 

, deviating from nature as vice, and 
, ,0lI °wing nature so much as a dis 
tinction, that according to them the 


perfection of virtue consists therein 
So that language itself should teach 
people another sense to the words fol- 
lowing nature, than barely acting as 
v e please Let it however be observed, 
that though the words human nature 
are to be explained, yet the real ques 
tion of this discourse is not concerning 
the meaning of words, any other than 
as the explanation of them may be 
needful to make out and explain the 
assertion that every man is naturally a 
law to himself, that every one may find 
within himself the rule of right, and 
obligations to follow it This St Paul 
affirms in the words of the text, and 
this the foregoing objection really de 
nies by seeming to allow it And the 
objection will be fully answered, and 
the text before us explained, by ob 
serving that nature is considered m 
different views, and the word used in 
different senses, and by showing m 
what view it is considered, and in 
what sense the word is used, when 
intended to express and signify that 
which is the guide of life, that by 
which men are a law to themselves I 
say, the explanation of the term will be 
sufficient, because from thence it will 
appear, that in some senses of the 
word nature cannot be but that in an 
other sense it manifestly is, a law to us 

I By nature is often meant no more 
than some principle in man, without 
regard either to the kind or degree of 
it Thus the passion of anger, and the 
affection of parents to their children, 
would be called equally natural And 
as the same person hath often contrary 
principles, which at the same time 
draw contrary ways he may by the 
same action both follow and contra 
diet his nature m this sense of the 
word, he may follow one passion and 
contradict another 

II Nature is frequently spoken of 
as consisting in those passions which 
are strongest, and most influence the 
actions, which being vicious ones 
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or conscience, leaving quite out all 
consideration of the different degrees 
of strength, in which either of them 
prevail, and it will further appear that 
there is this natural superiority of one 
inward principle to another and that 
,t is even part of the idea of reflection 

or conscience , 

Passion or appetite implies a direct 
simple tendencv towards such and 
such objects, without distinction of 
the means by which they are to 
obtained Consequently it will often 

happen there will he a desire of par- 
ticular objects, in cases where they 
cannot be obtained without manifest 
injury to others Reflection or con- 
science comes in, and disapproves the 
pursuit of them in these circum 
stances, but the desire remains Witch 
is to be obeyed, appetite or reflection 
Cannot this question be answer , 
from the economy and constitution of 
human nature merely, without saying 
which is strongest? Or need his at al 

come into consideration’ Would no 

the question be mtctUglbhj and fullv 
answered by saying, that the principle 
of reflection or conscience being com- 
pared with the \ anous appetites, pas- 
sions, and affections in men, 
former is manifestly superior and 
chief, without regard to strength 
how often soever the latter n PP 
to prevail, it is mere usurpation the 
former remains in nature and in 
its superior, and ever) instance o 
prevalence of the latter is an ins a 
of breaking in upon and violation o 
the constitution of man . 

All this is no more than the distinc 
tion, which cvcrvbodv is acqu*un 
with, between mere potter and autna r- 
ity onlv instead of being intended to 
express the difference between w 
is possible, and wlnt is lawful m «v»l 
government, bere it lias bet n 5 

applicable to the several principles in 

the mind of man Tints that pnn p 
b> which wc survev. and cither ap 


prove or disapprove our own hear 
temper, and actions, is not only m he 
considered as what is m i s turn to 
have some influence, which may be 
said of everv passion, of the lowest ap 
petites, but likewise as being superior 
as from its very nature man.fcs lv 
claiming supenonty ov er all others in- 
somuch that you cannot form a noho 
of this faculty, conscience, wflhout 
taking in judgment, direction, supenn- 
tendency This is a constituent part of 
he idea! that is, of the facultv itself 
and to preside and govern, from the 
very economy and constitution of man 
Sw to it Had it strength, as it had 
rmht had it power, as it had mamfert 
authority, it would absolutely govc 

“gwes us a further view of the 

namreo® man. show, ins wWccmsc 
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affections of our mind and actions of 
our lives, being that by which men 
are a law to themselves , their conform- 
ity or disobedience to which law of 
our nature renders their actions, m the 
highest and most proper sense, natural 
or unnatural, it is fit it be further ex- 
plained to you and I hope it will be 
so, if you will attend to the following 
reflections 

Man may act according to that 
principle or inclination which for the 
present happens to be strongest, and 
yet act in a way disproportionate to, 
and violate his real proper nature 
Suppose a brute creature by any bait 
to be allured into a snare, by which 
he is destroyed He plainly followed 
the bent of his nature, leading him to 
gratify his appetite, there is an entire 
correspondence between his whole 
nature and such an action such action 
therefore is natural But suppose a 
man, foreseeing the same danger of 
certain ruin, should rush into it for 
the sake of a present gratification, he 
in this instance would follow his 
strongest desire, as did the brute 
creature but there would be as mani- 
fest a disproportion, between the na- 
ture of a man and such an action, as 
between the meanest work of art and 
the skill of the greatest master in that 
art which disproportion arises, not 
from considering the action singly m 
itself, or m its consequences, but from 
comparison of it with the nature of 
the agent And since such an action 
is utterly disproportionate to the na- 
ture of man, it is m the strictest and 
most proper sense unnatural, this word 
expressing that disproportion There 
fore instead of the words dispropor- 
tionate to his nature, the word tm- 
natural may now be put, this being 
more familiar to us but let it be ob 
served, that it stands for the same 
thing precisely 

Now what is ,t which renders such 
a rash action unnaturaP Is it that he 


went against the principle of reason- 
able and cool self-love, considered 
merely as a part of bis nature? No. 
for if he had acted the contrary way, 
he would equally have gone against 
a principle, or part of his nature, 
namely, passion or appetite But to 
deny a present appetite, from foresight 
that the gratification of it w r ould end 
in immediate rum or extreme misery, 
is by no means an unnatural action, 
whereas to contradict or go against 
cool self love for the sake of such 
gratification, is so in the instance be- 
fore us Such an action then being 
unnatural, and its being so not arising 
from a man’s going against a principle 
or desire barely, nor in going against 
that principle or desire which happens 
for the present to be strongest, it 
necessarily follows, that there must be 
some other difference or distinction to 
be made between these two principles, 
passion and cool self-love, than what 
I have yet taken notice of And this 
difference, not being a difference in 
strength or degree, I call a difference 
in nature and in kind And since, m 
the instance still before us, if passion 
prevails over self-love, the consequent 
action is unnatural, but if self love 
prevails over passion, the action is 
natural it is manifest that self love is 
in human nature a superior principle 
to passion This may be contradicted 
without violating that nature, but the 
former cannot So that, if we will act 
conformably to the economy of man s 
nature, reasonable self love must gov- 
ern Thus, without particular consid- 
eration of conscience, we may have a 
clear conception of the superior no* 
ture of one inward principle to an - 
other, and see that there really is this 
natural superiority, quite distinct from 
degrees of strength and prevalency 
Let us now t'lke a view of the m 
ture of man, as consisting partly o 
various appetites, passions, affections, 
and partly of the principle of reflection 
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upon and vtolated bv the lower facul 
hes or principles within preva.hng 
over that which is na , s 

preme over them all Thus, w 
said by ancient writers, that tortures 
and death are not so contra^ to lm 
man nature as injustice, by 
sure is not meant, that the ^s on to 
the former m mankind is 
and prevalent than their aversion to 
the latter, but that the former ls on V 
contrary to our nature considered in 
a partial view, and which takes in only 
the lowest part of it, that which we 
have in common with the ^ 

whereas the latter is contrary to on, 
nature, considered in a high ’ 

as a system and constitution contrary 
to the whole economy of man 

And from all these things put to 
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nether nothing can be more evident 
Than that exclusive of rex elation, man 
cannot be considered as a creature 
left b\ his Maker to act at rand°m 
d live at large up to the extent of 
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and compass of the actions of man 
with regard to himself, his fellow- 
creatures, and the Supreme Being? 
What are their hounds, besides that 
of our natural power? With respect 
to the two first, they are plainly no 
other than these no man seeks misery 
as such for himself and no one unpro- 
voked does mischief to another for its 
own sake For in every degree within 
these bounds, mankind knowingly 
from passion or wantonness bring ruin 
and misery upon themselves and 
others And impiety and profaneness, 

I mean, what every one would call so 
who believes the being of God, have 
absolutely no bounds at all Men blas- 
pheme the Author of nature, formally 
and in words renounce their allegiance 
to their Creator Put an instance then 
with respect to any one of these three 
Though we should suppose profane 
swearing, and in general that kind of 
impiety now mentioned, to mean 
nothing yet it implies wanton disre 
gard and irreverence towards an in- 
finite Being, our Creator, and is this 
as suitable to the nature of man, as 
reverence and dutiful submission of 
heart towards that Almighty Being'* 
Or suppose a man guilty of parricide, 
with all the circumstances of cruelty 
which such an action can admit of 
This action is done in consequence of 
its principle being for the present 
strongest, and if there be no difference 
between inward principles but only 
that of strength, the strength being 
given, you have the whole nature of 
the man given, so far as it relates to 
this matter The action plainly corre 
sponds to the principle, the principle 
being in that degree of strength it was, 
it therefore corresponds to the whole 
nature of the man Upon comparing 
the action and the whole nature there 
arises no disproportion there appears 
no unsuitableness between them Thus 
the murder of a father and the nature 
of man correspond to each other, as 


the same nature and an act of filial 
duty If there be no difference be- 
tween inward principles, but only that 
of strength, we can make no distinc- 
tion between these two actions con- 
sidered as the actions of such a crea- 
ture, but in our coolest hours must 
approve or disapprove them equally 
than which nothing can be reduced to 
a greater absurdity. 


SERMON III 

The natural supremacy of reflection 
or conscience being thus established, 
we may from it form a distinct notion 
of what is meant by human nature, 
when virtue is said to consist in follow- 
ing it, and vice in deviating from it 
As the idea of a civil constitution 
implies in it united strength, various 
subordinations, under one direction, 
that of the supreme authonty, the dir 
ferent strength of each particular 
member of the society not coming into 
the idea, whereas if you leave out the 
subordination, the union, and the one 
direction, you destroy and lose it so 
reason, several appetites, passions, and 
affections, prevailing in different de 
grees of strength, is not that idea or 
notion of human nature, but that na 
ture consists in these several principles 
considered as having a natural respec 
to each other, in the several passions 
being naturally subordinate to the one 
superior principle of reflection or con 
science Every bias, instinct, propen 
sion within, is a natural part of our 
nature, but not the whole add to 
these the superior faculty, whose office 
it is to adjust, manage, and preside 
over them, and take in this its natura 
superiority, and you complete the idea 
of human nature And as in civil gov- 
ernment the constitution is broken in 
upon and violated by power an 
strength prevailing over authonty, so 
the constitution of man is broken in 
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upon and violated by the lower facul 
ties or principles within prevailing 
over that which is in its nat “® ?" 
preme over them all Thus when it . 
said hy ancient writers, that tortur 
and death are not so contrary to tin 
man nature as injustice, by this to 
sure is not meant, that the avers, onto 
the former m mankind is less stro g 
and prevalent than their aversio 
the latter, but that the former is on y 

contrary to our nature considered in 

a partial view, and which tal ' ea J 
the lowest part of it, tha | which we 
have in common with the brute 
whereas the latter is contrary to ou 
nature, considered in a higher • 
as a system and constitution contrary 

to the whole economy of man 

And from all these things p 
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nether, nothing can be more evident, 
than that, exclusive of revelation, man 
cannot be considered as a creature 
left bv his Maker to act at random 
and bve at large up to the extent of 
his natural power, as p 

is wanting is only tn 

atl Tht 5 ‘inquiries which have been 
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and compass of the actions of man 
with regard to himself, his fellow- 
creatures, and the Supreme Being 
What are their bounds, besides that 
of our natural power* With respect 
to the two first, they are plainly no 
other than these no man seeks misery 
as such for himself and no one unpro- 
voked does mischief to another for its 
own sake For in every degree within 
these bounds, mankind knowingly 
from passion or wantonness bring ruin 
and misery upon themselves and 
others And impiety and profaneness, 

I mean, what every one would call so 
who believes the being of God, have 
absolutely no bounds at all Men blas- 
pheme the Author of nature, formally 
and in words renounce their allegiance 
to their Creator Put an instance then 
with respect to any one of these three 
Though we should suppose profane 
swearing, and in general that kind of 
impiety now mentioned, to mean 
nothing, yet it implies wanton disre 
gard and irreverence towards an in- 
finite Being, our Creator, and is this 
as suitable to the nature of man, as 
reverence and dutiful submission of 
heart towards that Almighty Being? 
Or suppose a man guilty of parricide, 
with all the circumstances of cruelty 
which such an action can admit of 
This action is done in consequence of 
its principle being for the present 
strongest, and if there be no difference 
between inward principles but only 
that of strength, the strength being 
given, you have the whole nature of 
the man given so far as it relates to 
this matter The action plainly corre 
sponds to the principle, the principle 
being in that degree of strength it was, 
it therefore corresponds to the whole 
nature of the man Upon comparing 
the action and the whole nature, there 
arises no disproportion there appears 
no unsuitableness between them Thus 
the murder of a father and the nature 
of man correspond to each other, as 


the same nature and an act of filial 
duty If there be no difference be- 
tween inward principles, but only that 
of strength, we can make no distinc- 
tion between these two actions con- 
sidered as the actions of such a crea- 
ture, but in our coolest hours must 
approve or disapprove them equally, 
than which nothing can be reduced to 
a greater absurdity. 


SERMON HI 

The natural supremacy of reflection 
or conscience being thus estabhshe , 
we may from it form a distinct notion 
of what is meant by human nature, 
when virtue is said to consist in follow 
ing it, and vice m deviating from it 
As the idea of a civil constitution 
implies in it united strength, various 
subordinations, under one direction, 
that of the supreme authority, the dir 
ferent strength of each particular 
member of the society not coming into 
the idea, whereas, if you leave out the 
subordination, the union, and the one 
direction, you destroy and lose it so 
reason, several appetites, passions an 
affections, prevailing in different de 
grees of strength, is not that idea or 
notion of human nature, but that na 
ture consists in these several princip es 
considered as having a natural respec 
to each other, in the several passions 
being naturally subordinate to the one 
superior principle of reflection or con 
science Every bias, instinct, propen 
sion within, is a natural part of _°^ r 
nature, but not the whole ndd o 
these the superior faculty, whose office 
it is to adjust, manage, and presi e 
over them, and take in this its natura 
superiority, and you complete the idea 
of human nature And as m civil gov- 
ernment the constitution is broken m 
upon and violated by power an 
strength prevailing over authority, so 
the constitution of man is broken m 
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unon and violated by the lower facul- 
ty or principles within prevailing 

over that winch is m its natare u- 

pr me over them all Thns whcn^ 
said by ancient writers, that tortures 
and death are not so contra^ to h„ 
man nature as t0 

sure is not meant, strong 

the former in mankind « ^ strong 
and prevalent than s on ]y 

the latter, but that the former “ ^ 

contrary to our nature considered 

apartSview.andsvhic^e^onV 

the lowest part ot it, brutes, 

have in common with®* 
uhereas the latter IS cont JY^ 
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cether, nothing can be more euirt, 
than that, exclusive of revelation, cam 
cannot be considered as a create- 
left by his Maker to act at ranosm, 
and live at large up to the exter,* c£ 
his natural power, as passion, hurenr, 
wilfulness, happen to carry him, wtxm 
is the condition brute creatures are re- 
but that from lus make, constitute 
or nature , he is in the strictest erd 
most proper sense a laio to hims^ 
He hath the rule of nght within whit 
is wanting is only that he honestlr 
attends to it 

The inquiries which ha\e be*n 
made by men of leisure after sone 
general rule, the conformity to, or dis- 
agreement from which, should de- 
nominate our actions good or eul, are 
m many respects of great service \et 

______ T^rnre is consider his own nature will see that the 

10 Every man, in his phy* 1 ^ 7 \ llke several appetites, passions, and particular 

one individual single agent He na^ affechora , have different respects among 

wise properties and P r T,?' ar ' a tely, an a themselves They are restamts upon, 

winch may be considered separn e ^ h ^ are proportion „ each othcr ^ 

without regard to the SSJ these are " " 

have to each other Neither ot u ^ ^ 
the nature we are taking consl dered 

is the inward frame o . several 

as a system or cjmrfjj * 1 a ’ physlC al P«n 
parts are united, not y v ^ respe cts 
ciple of individuabo Y the c hief of 

thev have to each o ’ . ch tke ap 
which is the subjecti cular a ffec- 

petites passions a me pnn ciple 

tions have to the on _^ e sys t em , 

of reflection or con ?“ j by, and con 
or constitution, is ° thj$ su bjection 
sists in these respec ^ constl tuhon. 

Thus, the body is a ^" mactuno Con- 
so is a tree, so is e ry ^ge, with- 
sider all the several P”^ have t0 eac h 
out the natural respe B , aU the idea of 
other, and you has e , an d this 

a,ree,bu.add«h=s^^ aybeun 
gives you the idea may decay, a 

paired by ud"®' ordct , an d yet the 
machine be out o them not 
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moral constitution ot man 


and are in proportion to each other This 
proportion is just and perfect when all 
those under principles are perfectly co- 
incident with conscience, so far as their 
nature permits, and, in all cases un d er 
its absolute and entire direction The 
least excess or defect, the least alteration 
of the due proportions amongst them 
sehes, or of their coincidence with co 
science though not proceeding tn t 0 
tion is some degree of disorder i n the 
moral constitution But perfection though 
plainly intelligible and supposablc was 
never attained by any man If t h e higher 
principle of reflection maintains its place 
and, as much as it can corrects that dis 
order, and hinders it from breaking out 
into action, that is all that can be ex 
pected in such a creature as man And 
though the appetites and passions have 
not their exact due proportion to each 
other though they often strive for maj. 
tery with judgment or reflection; 
since the superiority of this principle! 
all others is the chief respect which forms 
the constitution so far as this supenpt *• 
is maintained, the character, 
good, worthy, virtuous 
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and compass of the actions of man 
with regard to himself, his fellow- 
creatures, and the Supreme Being? 
What are their bounds, besides that 
of our natural power? With respect 
to the two first, they are plainly no 
other than these no man seeks misery 
as such for himself and no one unpro- 
voked does mischief to another for its 
own sake For in every degree within 
these bounds, mankind knowingly 
from passion or wantonness bnng rum 
and misery upon themselves and 
others And impiety and profaneness, 

I mean, what every one would call so 
who believes the being of God, have 
absolutely no bounds at all Men blas- 
pheme the Author of nature, formally 
and in words renounce their allegiance 
to their Creator Put an instance then 
with respect to any one of these three 
Though we should suppose profane 
swearing, and in general that kind of 
impiety now mentioned, to mean 
nothing, yet it implies wanton disre 
gard and irreverence towards an in- 
finite Being, our Creator, and is this 
as suitable to the nature of man, as 
reverence and dutiful submission of 
heart towards that Almighty Being? 
Or suppose a man guilty of parricide, 
with all the circumstances of cruelty 
which such an action can admit of 
This action is done in consequence of 
its principle being for the present 
strongest, and if there be no difference 
between inward principles, but only 
that of strength, the strength being 
given } ou have the whole nature of 
the man given so far as it relates to 
this matter The action plainly corre 
sponds to the principle the principle 
being m that degree of strength it was, 
it therefore corresponds to the whole 
nature of the man Upon comparing 
the action and the whole nature, there 
arises no disproportion there appears 
no unsuitableness between them Thus 
the murder of a father and the nature 
of man correspond to each other, as 
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the same nature and an act of filial 
duty. If there be no difference be- 
tween inward principles, but only that 
of strength, we can make no distinc- 
tion between these two actions con- 
sidered as the actions of such a crea- 
ture, but in our coolest hours must 
approve or disapprove them equally 
than which nothing can be reduced to 
a greater absurdity. 


SERMON III 

The natural supremacy of reflection 
or conscience being thus establishe , 
we may from it form a distinct notion 
of what is meant by human nature, 
when virtue is said to consist in follow 
ing it, and vice in deviating from it 
As the idea of a civil constitution 
implies in it united strength, various 
subordinations, under one dir ® ctl j I 3’ 
that of the supreme authority, the di 
ferent strength of each particu ar 
member of the society not coming into 
the idea, whereas, if you leave out the 
subordination, the union, and the one 
direction, you destroy and lose it so 
reason, several appetites, passions, an 
affections, prevailing in different de 
grees of strength, is not that idea or 
notion of human nature, but that na 
ture consists in these several princip es 
considered as having a natural respec 
to each other, in the several passions 
being naturally subordinate to the one 
superior principle of reflection or con 
science Every bias, instinct propen 
sion within, is a natural part of °u r 
nature, but not the whole add ° 
these the superior faculty, whose omce 
it is to adjust, manage and presi e 
over them and take in this its natural 
superiority, and you complete the idea 
of human nature And as in civil gov- 
ernment the constitution is broken in 
upon and violated by power a* 1 
strength prevailing over authority, so 
the constitution of man is broken in 
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parent and immediate ruin and miserv, 
that the most dissolute man m the 
norld chooses to forego the pleasure, 
rather than endure the pain 

Is the meaning then, to indulge 
those regards to our fellow creatures 
and submit to those restraints, 
upon the whole are attended with 
more satisfaction than uneasiness, and 
get over onlv those which bring more 
uneasiness and inconvenience than sat 
isfaction? ‘Doubtless this was our 
meaning” kou have changed sides 
then Keep to tins, be consistent with 
v ourselves, and you and the men o 
virtue are m general perfect 1 
But let us take care and avoid mis 
takes Let it not be taken for granted 
that the temper of envy, rage, resent- 
ment. yields greater dehght thm 
meekness, forgiveness, compass , 
and good will, especiaUj " hen 
acknowledged that rage, env> , re 
ment, are in themselves mere m ' se 7' 
and the satisfaction arising from me 
indulgence of them is little more than 
rebef from that misery, 'vhereas *e 

temper of compassion and bene 

lence is itself debghtful, and the in 
dulgence of it, by doing goo , 
new positive delight and en I°> 

Let it not be taken for granted, that 
the satisfaction arising from the rep 
tation of nches and power, °" 
obtained, and from the respect P ai °^ 
them, is greater than the satis ™ 
ansmg from the reputation o ju * 
honest) , chanty, and the esteem ^hicn 
is umversalh acknowledge , , 

their due And if it be doubtful which 

of these satisfactions is the grea » ‘ 
there are persons who think nei 
them \er\ considerable, ' et 
be no doubt concerning am i j 

covetousness, virtue and a g(K) 
considered in themselves an as 
ing to different courses °n , e 
can I sav, be no doubt, which e P 
and which course is attended 
most peace and tranquillity o 


which with most perplexity, vexation, 
and inconvenience And both the va- 
lues and vices which have been now 
mentioned, do in a manner equally 
imply in them regards of one land or 
another to our fellow creatines And 
with respect to restraint and confine 
ment whoever wiU consider tiie re- 
straints from fear and shame the dis 
simulation, mean arts of conceataent 
servile comphances, one or other ot 
which belong to almost every course 
of vice, wall soon be convinced that 
the man of virtue is by uo means upon 
a disadvantage in this respect How 
many instances are there in which men 
feel and own and erv aI ° ud u " dl ; r * 
chains of vice with which they are 
enthralled, and which y et they 'vaU no 
shake off’ Hovv many instances, m 
which persons manifestly go through 
™ore Dams and self denial to gratify a 
"elusion than would have I been 
necessary to the conquest ot it 10 
Z : ?o be added that when virtue 
* become habitual, when the temper 

nf it is acquired yvhat yyas before con 
of it is q so t ^coming 

*"2 thTmost easy and unre- 
It is manifest that, in the 

SI course of life, there is seldom 


an> inconsistency between our duty 
a ”\ ‘ hal 15 called interest, it is much 
an . a mpr that there is an inconsistency 
dutv and what is reallv our 
cent interest mearnng bv interest, 
P mness and satisfaction Self love 
tlieii though confined to the interest 
of the present world, does in genera 
Wectlv comede wall, virtue, and 
KadTus to one and tlic same course 
of l,fe But whatever cvccptto«« ^ n 

arc to tins which arc much few er 

^ c rngh, m ar,hefin™ S a:Irohu,,ons 
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let any plain honest man, before he 
engages in any course of action ask 
himself. Is this I am going about right, 
or is it wrong? Is it good, or is it evil? 

I do not in the least doubt, but that 
this question would be answered 
agreeably to truth and virtue, by al- 
most any fair man in almost any cir- 
cumstance Neither do there appear 
any cases which look like exceptions 
to this, but those of superstition, and 
of partiality to ourselves Superstition 
may perhaps be somewhat of an ex- 
ception but partiality to ourselves is 
not, this being itself dishonesty For 
a man to judge that to be the equit- 
able, the moderate, the right part for 
him to act, which he would see to be 
hard unjust, oppressive m another, 
this is plain vice, and can proceed only 
from great unfairness of mind 

But allowing that mankind hath the 
rule of right within himself, yet it may 
be asked, ‘What obligations are we 
under to attend to and follow it?’ I 
answer it has been proved that man 
by his nature is a law to himself, with- 
out the particular distinct considera 


tion of the positive sanctions of that 
law, the rewards and punishments 
which we feel, and those which from 
the light of reason we have ground to 
believe, are annexed to it The ques- 
k° n then carries its own answer along 
with it Your obligation to obey this 
law, is its being the law of your nature 
That your conscience approves of and 
alte . s f ts 1 to suc h a course of action, is 
itself alone an obligation Conscience 
does not only offer itself to show us 
the way we should walk in, but it like- 
vnse carries its own authority with it, 
that it is our natural guide, the guide 
assigned us by the Author of our na- 
ture it therefore belongs to our condi- 
tion of being it is 0 ur duty to walk in 
that path, and follow this guide, with- 
out looking about to see whether we 
may not possibly forsake them with 
impunity 


However, let us hear what is to be 
said against obeying this law of our 
nature And the sum is no more than 
this “Why should we be concerned 
about anything out of and beyond our- 
selves'* If we do find within ourselves 
regards to others, and restraints of we 
know not how many different kinds, 
yet these being embarrassments, and 
hindering us from going the nearest 
way to our own good, why should we 
not endeavor to suppress and get over 
them?” 

Thus people go on with words, 
which, when applied to human nature, 
and the condition in which it is placed 
m this world, have really no meaning 
For does not all this kind of talk go 
upon the supposition, that our happi- 
ness m this world consists in somewhat 
quite distinct from regard to others, 
and that it is the privilege of vice to 
be without restraint or confinement 
Whereas, on the contrary, the enjoy 
ments, in a manner all the common 
enjoyments of life, even the pleasures 
of vice, depend upon these regards ot 
one kind or another to our fellow- 
creatures Throw off all regards to 
others, and we should be quite m 
different to infamy and to honour, 
there could be no such thing at all as 
ambition, and scarce any such thing 
as covetousness, for we should like 
wise be equally indifferent to the dis 
grace of poverty, the several neglects 
and kinds of contempt which accom 
pany this state, and to the reputation 
of riches, the regard and respect they 
usually procure Neither is restraint 
by any means peculiar to one course 
of life, but our very nature, exclusive 
of conscience and our condition, lavs 
us under an absolute necessity of it 
We cannot gam any end whatever 
without being confined to the proper 
means, which is often the most painful 
and uneasy confinement And in num- 
berless instances a present appetite 
cannot be gratified without such ap 
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not possibly be so prevalent as to is 
appoint itself, and even contradict its 
own end, private good 

And since, further, there is gener- 
ally thought to be some peculiar hind 
of contrariety between self love and 
the love of our neighbor, between th 
pursuit of public and of private good, 
insomuch that when you are reco 
mending one of these, you are sup 
posed to be speaking against the other, 
and from hence arises a secret preju 
dice against and frequently open scorn 
of all talk of public spirit and real 
goodwill to our fellow creatures ,1 
will be necessary to inquire what ire 
spect benevolence hath to self 1 
and the pursuit of P nvate 
the pursuit of pubhc, or whet’ her there 
be anything of that peculiar 
sistency and contrariety 
them, over and above what there is 
between self love and other passions 
and particular affections, and their re 

nre^mnes, it rs hoped, rnay 
he favorably attended to, for there 

shall be all possible concessions made 
to the favorite passion, winch hath so 
much allowed to it and whose came 

is so universally pleaded i ‘ 
treated with the utmost tenderness 
and concern for its interests 

In order to this, as well as to dele 

mine the forement.oned quest ons . 
will be necessary to co«.der «ie 
tore, the object, and end of that sell 
love, as distinguished from oth ‘ P, 
ciples or affections in the 
their respective objects , c 

Every man hath a general desire o 
lus own happiness, and lihewi 
nety of particular affections, P ( 

and appetites, to particular external 
objects The former proceeds from- 
is self lore, and seems .nscparahle 
from all sens, tile creatures i can 

reflect upon themselves an , nvc 

interest or happiness, so a jg 

tfiat interest an object to i 
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xxliat is to be said of the latter is, that 
they proceed from, or together make 
up ' that particular nature, according 
to which man is made The object the 
former pursues is somewhat internal, 
our own happiness, enjoyment, satis- 
faction, whether we have or have not 
a distinct particular perception what 
it is or wherein it consists the objects 

of the latter are this or that particular 
external thing, which the affections 
tend towards, and of which it hath 
always a particular idea or perception 
The pnnciple we call self love neve 

K-virsssEr 

selves One belongs to man as a 
reasonable creature reflecting upon dn 
own interest or happiness, the ot ^ 
though quite distinct from reason are 
as much a part of human nature 
Tint all particular appetites and 

mm§ 

^ h S-a^o^nt,.e 

'-oKot^fbxrand Z 

oun affection. ,ts gntificatinn 

pleasure wising the 

,S , e s clf-loxc \\ ould have from 
pleasure sc 1 shouW J*. hippi 

t '"°" "time 1 hence would lie n» owal 
S< 1 sure And if because exerx l'U 

be called self lose According to l" 
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of things It is a manifest absurdity 
to suppose evil prevailing finally over 
good, under the conduct and admini- 
stration of a perfect mind 

The whole argument, which I have 
been now insisting upon, may be thus 
summed up, and given you in one 
view The nature of man is adapted 
to some course of action or other 
Upon comparing some actions with 
this nature, they appear suitable and 
correspondent to it, from comparison 
of other actions with the same nature, 
there arises to our view some unsuit 
ableness or disproportion The corre 
spondence of actions to the nature of 
the agent renders them natural their 
disproportion to it, unnatural That an 
action is correspondent to the nature 
of the agent does not anse from its 
being agreeable to the principle which 
happens to be the strongest, for it may 
be so, and yet be quite disproportion 
ate to the nature of the agent The 
correspondence therefoie, or dispro 
portion arises from somewhat else 
This can be nothing but a difference 
in nature and kind, altogether distinct 
from strength between the inward 
principles Some then are in nature 
and kind superior to others And the 
correspondence arises from the action 
being conformable to the higher pnn 
ciple, and the unsuitableness from its 
being contrary to it Reasonable self 
love and conscience are the chief or 
superior principles in the nature of 
man, because an action may be suit 
able to this nature, though all other 
principles be violated, but becomes 
unsuitable if either of those are Con 
science and self lo\e if ave under- 
stand our true happiness, always lead 
us the same way Duty and interest 
are perfectly coincident, for the most 
part in this world, but entirely, and in 
every instance ,f u e take in the fu 
ture, and the whole, this being implied 
in the notion of a good and perfect 
administration of things Thus, they 


who have been so wise in their genera- 
tion, as to regard only their own sup- 
posed interest, at the exense and to 
the injury of others, shall at last find 
that he who has given up all the ad 
vantages of the present world, rathei 
than violate his conscience and the re 
lations of life, has infinitely better pro 
vided for himself, and secured his own 
interest and happiness 


SERMON XI 

UPON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR 
( PREACHED ON ADVENT SUNDAY) 

And if there he any other command 
ment, if ts briefly comprehended tn 
this saying, namely. Thou shaft love 
thy neighbour as thyself —Romans 
xin 9 

It is commonly observed that there 
is a disposition in men to complain of 
the viciousness and corruption of the 
age in which they live, as greater than 
that of former ones, which is usually 
followed with this further observation 
that mankind has been m that respect 
much the same in all times Now, not 
to determine whether this last be not 
contradicted by the accounts of his 
tory, thus much can scarce be doubted 
—that vice and folly takes different 
turns, and some particular kinds of it 
aie more open and avowed in some 
ages than in others, and I suppose it 
may be spoken of as very much the 
distinction of the present to profess a 
contracted spirit and greater regards 
to self interest than appears to have 
been done formerly Upon this ac 
count it seems worth while to inquire 
whether private interest is likely to be 
promoted in proportion to the degree 
m which self love engrosses us, and 
prevails over all other principles, or 
whether the contracted affection may 
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and supposed self-love, only puts us 
upon obtaining and securing it Ihere- 
fore, if it be possible that self love 
may prevail and exert itself in a degree 
or manner which is not subservient 
to this end, then it will not follow that 
our interest will be promoted in pro 
portion to the degree in which that 
principle engrosses us, and prevails 
over others Na>, further, the private 
and contracted affection, when it is 
not subservient to this end, private 
good, may, for anything that appears 
have a direct contrary tendency and 
effect And if we will consider the 
matter, we shall see that it often really 
has Disengagement is absolutely nec 
essary to enjoyment, and a perso 
may have so steady and fixed an eve 
upon his own interest whatever lm 

places it in, as may hinder him from 

attending to many gratifications within 
h,s reach, which others have the 
minds free and open to Oyerfondness 
for a child is not generally thought 
to be for its advantage, and, if there 
be any guess to be from a PP a ? r “S 
surely that character we call selfis 
is not the most promising for happi 
ness Such a temper may plain’ i be, 
and exert itself in a degree and man 
ner which may give unnecessary an 
useless solicitude and anxiety, ‘ 
degree and manner which may p 
obtaining the means and materials of 
enjoyment, as well as the ma ”, 
of them Immoderate self love does 
very ill consult its own interest and 
how much soever a paradox it m y 
appear, it is certainly true, that even 
from self love, we should en ^ el ™ 
to get over all inordinate reg ^ 
and consideration of, ourselve 
ono of our passions and a j 

hath its natural stint and bound which 
may easily be exceeded, w e ^ 

enjoyments can possibh be 
a determinate measure and degree 
Therefore such excess of the ’ 

since it cannot procure am enjojmen , 
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must in all cases be useless, but is 
generally attended with inconven- 
iences, and often is dovvn-nght pain 
and misery This holds as much with 
regard to self love as to all other affec- 
tions The natural degree of it, so far 

as it sets us on work to gain and make 
use of the materials of satisfaction, 
mav be to our real advantage, but 

beyond or beside thts, it >> m . several 

respects an inconvenience and disad 
vantage Thus it appears that private 
interest is so far frombemghkclyto 
be promoted in proportion to the de 
“e in which self love engrosses u. 
Sd prevails over all other principles, 
that P the contracted affection maij be 
so prevalent as to disappoint itself and 
even contradict its own end, private 

^■But who, except the most sordidly 

r, P hfmetr:rtherepa n rt.cuh : 

US bsXte that of another in its stead 

risftfsssu r 

Asr-ess 
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way of speaking, no creature whatever 
can possibly act but merely from self- 
love, and every action and every 
affection whatever is to be resolved up 
into this one principle But then this 
is not the language of mankind or, 
if it were, we should want words to 
express the difference between the 
principle of an action, proceeding 
from cool consideration that it will 
be to my own advantage, and an 
action, suppose of revenge, or of 
friendship by which a man runs upon 
certain ruin, to do evil or good to 
another It is manifest the principles 
of these actions are totally different, 
and so want different words to be 
distinguished by all that they agree m 
is, that they both proceed from and 
are done to gratify an inclination in 
a mans self But the principle or 
inclination in one case is self love, in 
the other, hatred, or love of another 
There is then a distinction between 
the cool principle of self love, or 
general desire of our own happiness, 
as one part of our nature, and one 
principle of action, and the particular 
affections towards particular external 
objects, as another principle of action 
How much soever, therefore, is to be 
allowed to self-love, yet it cannot be 
allowed to be the whole of our inward 
constitution, because, you see, there 
are other parts or principles which 
come into it 

Further, private happiness or good 
is all which self love can make us 
desire or be concerned about In 
having this consists its gratification 
it is an affection to ourselves— a regard 
to our own interest, happiness, and 
private good and in the proportion 
a man hath this he is interested, or a 
lover of himself Let this be kept in 
| 1, 'k i| ccause ^ere is commonly, as 
s a presently have occasion to ob- 
serve, another sense put upon these 
uor On the other hand, particular 
affections tend towards particular ex- 


ternal things, these are their objects, 
having these is their end, in this con 
sists their gratification no matter 
whether it be, or be not, upon the 
whole, our interest or happiness An 
action done from the former of these 
principles, is called an interested 
action An action, proceeding from 
any of the latter, has its denomination 
of passionate, ambitious, friendly, re- 
vengeful, or any other, from the par- 
ticular appetite or affection from 
which it proceeds Thus self-love, as 
one part of human nature, and the 
several particular principles as the 
other part, are themselves, their ob- 
jects, and ends stated and shown 
From hence it will be easy to ^see 
how far, and in what ways, each o 
these can contribute and be sub- 
servient to the private good of the 
individual Happiness does not consist 
m self love The desire of happiness 
is no more the thing itself than t e 
desire of riches is the possession or 
enjoyment of them People may ' ov ® 
themselves with the most entire an 
unbounded affection, and yet be ex 
tremely miserable Neither can set - 
love any way help them out, but by 
setting them on work to get rid o 
the causes of their misery, to gain or 
make use of those objects W " 1C , 
are bv nature adapted to attor ^ 
satisfaction Happiness or satis ac 
tion consists only in the enjoymen 
of those objects which are by nature 
suited to our several particular ap- 
petites passions, and affections 0 
that if self love wholly engrosses us, 
and leaves no room for any ot er 
principle, there can be absolutely no 
such thing at all as happiness or en 
joyment of any kind whatever, since 
happiness consists in the gratification 
of particular passions, which supposes 
the having of them Self love then 
does not constitute ihts or that to 
our interest or good, but our mteres 
or good being constituted by nature 
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petition between these, than between 
any other particular affections and 
self love This relates to the affections 
themselves Let us now see whether 
there be any peculiar contrariety be- 
tween the respective courses of life 
which these affections lead to, whether 
there be any greater competition be- 
tween the pursuit of private and of 
public good, than between any other 
particular pursuits and that of private 
good 

There seems no other reason to 
suspect that there is any such peculiar 
contrariety, but only that the course 
of action which benevolence leads to, 
has a more direct tendency to promote 
the good of others, than that course of 
action, which love of reputation, sup- 
pose, or any other particular affection, 
leads to But that any affection tends 
to the happiness of another, does not 
hinder its tending to one’s own hap- 
piness too That others enjoy the 
benefit of the air and the light of the 
sun, does not hinder but that these are 
as much one’s own private advantage 
now, as they would be if we had the 
property of them exclusive of all 
others So a pursuit which tends to 
promote the good of another, yet may 
have as great tendency to promote 
private interest, as a pusuit which does 
not tend to the good of another at all 
or which is mischievous to him All 
particular affections whatever, resent- 
ment, benevolence, love of the arts, 
equally lead to a course of action for 
their own gratification, t e , the grati 
fication of ourselves and the gratifica- 
tion of each gives delight so far, then, 
it is manifest they have all the same 
respect to private interest Now take 
into consideration further, concerning 
these three pursuits, that the end of 
the first is the harm, of the second the 
good of another, of the last some 
what indifferent and is there am 
necessity that these additional con 
siderations should alter the respect 
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which we before saw these three pu 
suits had to private interest, or rend 
any one of them less conducive to 
than any other? Thus, one man's affe 
tion is to honour, as his end, m ord< 
to obtain which, he thinks no pair 
too great Suppose another, with sue 
a singularity of mind, as to have tb 
same affection to public good, as hi 
end, which he endeavours with th 
same labour to obtain In case o 
success, surely the man of benevolenc 
hath as great enjoyment as the mai 
of ambition, they both equally havinj 
the end, their affections, in the sam< 
degree, tended to but m case of dis 
appointment, the benevolent man ha* 
clearly the advantage, since endeav 
ounng to do good considered as a 
virtuous pursuit, is gratified by its own 
consciousness, i e , is in a degree its 
own reward 

And as to these two or benevolence 
and any other particular passions 
whatever, considered in a further view 
is forming a general temper, which 
more or less disposes us for enjov 
ment of all the common blessings of 
life, distinct from their own grati fica 
hon is benevolence less the temper 
of tranquility and freedom, than am 
bition or covetousness 9 Does the 
benevolent man appear less easy with 
himself, from his love to his neigh 
bour? Does he less relish his being 9 
Is there any peculiar gloom seated 
on his face? Is his mind less open to 
entertainment, or to any particular 
gratification? Nothing is more mini 
fest than that being in good humour, 
which is benevolence whilst it last, is 
itself the temper of satisfaction and 
enjoyment 

Suppose then a man sitting down 
to consider how he might become most 
easv to himself, and attain (he greatest 
pleasure he could all tint which is 
his real naturd hippmess this cm 
onlv consist in the enjov ment of those 
objects which are bv nature adipted 
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is gratified is distinct from it And 
nil things which 'ire distinct from i acli 
other arc cquallv so A mm his an 
affection or aversion to mother tint 
one of these tends to and is gr itificd 
by doing good tint the other tends to 
and is gratified by doing lnrm does 
not in the least alter the respect which 
either one or the other of these inward 
feelings has to self love We use the 
word property so as to exclude an> 
other persons having an interest in 
that of which we sav a particular 
man has the property and we often 
use the word selfish so as to exclude 
in the same manner nil regards to the 
good of others But the eases ore not 
parallel for though tint exclusion is 
really part of the idea of property > et 
such positive exclusion or bringing 
this peculiar disregard to the good of 
others into the idea of self love is in 
reality adding to the idea or changing 
it from what it was before stated to 
consist in namely in an affection to 
ourselves This being the whole idea 
of self love it can no othcrw iso ex 
elude good will or love of others than 
merely by not including it no other 
wise than it excludes love of arts 
or reputation or of anv thing else 
Neither on the other hand does 
benevolence any more than love of 
arts or of reputation exclude self 
love Love of our neighbour then Ins 
just the same respect to is no more 
distant from self love than hatred of 
our neighbour or than love and hatred 
of anything else Thus the principles 
from which men rush upon certain 
rum for the destruction of an enemy 
and for the preservation of a friend 
have the same respect to the private 
affection are equally interested or 
equally disinterested and it is of no 
avail whether they are said to be one 
or the other Therefore to those who 
are shocked to hear virtue spoken of 
as disinterested it may be allowed 
that it is indeed absurd to speak thus 
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of it unkssbitred several particular 
instincts of vice and all the common 
affections nnd aversions in minhind 
arc acknowledged to Ik. disinterested 
too Is there anv Uss inconsistence 
between the love of inanimate tilings 
or of creatures merely sensitive nnd 
self love than between self love and 
the love of our neighliour 0 Is desire 
of and (It light in tbc happiness o! 
another anv more n diminution ol 
s< If love than desire of and delight in 
the esteem of another 0 Thcv arc ixitn 
cquallv desire of and delight in some 
wliat external to oursclv cs either both 
or neither are so The object of self 
love is expressed in tbc term self and 
even appetite of scns< and even 
particular affection of the heart are 
equally interested or disinterested be 
cause the objects of them all a« 
cquallv self or somewhat else what 
ever ridicule therefore the mention 
of a disinterested principle or action 
may be supposed to be open to must 
upon the matter being thus stated 
relate to ambition and every appetite 
and particular affection as much as 
to benevolence And indeed all » c 
ridicule and all the grave perplexi' 
of which this subject bath had its u 
share is merely from v\ ords The mos 
intelligible w av of speaking of it seem 
to be tins that self love and the 
actions done in consequence ot i 
(for these will presently appear to e 
the same as to this question) are w 
tercsted that particular affection 
towards external objects and 1 
actions done in consequence of tnos 
affections are not so But every one 
is at liberty to use words as be pleases 
All that is here insisted upon is tna 
ambition revenge benevolence ® 
particular passions whatever and ie 
actions they produce are equally in 
terested or disinterested 

Thus it appears that there is n0 
peculiar contrariety between self love 
and benevolence no greater com 
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equally proceed from, or do not pro- 
ved from, self love, thev equally in- 
clude or equally exclude this pirn 
ciple Thus it appears, that hcnev 
olenee and the pursu.t of public good 
have at least as great aspect to self- 
love and the pursmt of pnvate good 
as any other particular passions, and 
their respective pursuits 

Neither is covetousness, whether as 
a temper or pursuit, am excepbonto 

this For if by covetousness is meant 

the desire and pursuit of nches for their 
own sake, without anv regard to or 
consideration of the uses of them, tins 
hath as little to do with self love, as 
benevolence hath But bv this vvord 
is usually meant, not such madness 
and total distraction of mind, but im 
moderate affection to and pursmt^f 
riches as possessions, in order to some 
further end, namely, satisfaction in- 
terest, or good This, therefore s not 
a particular affection, or P«b“’f 
pursuit, but it is the general pnnc.ple 
of self love, and the general pursuit 
of our own interest, for which reason, 
the word selfish is by every ' oneap- 
propnated to this temper and pursm 
Now, as it is ridiculous to assert that 
self-love and the love of our neighbour 
are the same, so neither is i a 
that following these different affec- 
tions hath the same tendency and re 
spect to our own interest 

parson is not between self love and 

the love of our neighbour, 
pursuit of our own i inter ® s ’ tIie 
interest of others, but e \ n 

several particular affections Qne 

nature towards external °b) e ^ » 
part of the comparison, an 
particular affection to the 6° , 

neighbour, as the one par ° hove 
it has been shown, that all these have 
the same respect to self love and 
pnvate interest 

There is indeed frequently , an ■ > 
consistence, or mterfenng 
self-love or pnvate interest, and tne 
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several particular appetites, passions 
affections, or the pursmts they lead 

to But this competition or interfering 

is merely accidental, and happens 
much oftener between pnde, revenge, 
sensual gratifications, and pnvatem- 
terest, than between pnvate interest 

and benevolence For nothing is more 

common than to see men give them- 
selves up to a passion or an affec 
tion to their known prejudice and ruin 
and in direct contradiction to mamfe ‘ 
and real interest, and the loudest 
of self love whereas the seeming 
competitions and mterfenng between 
benevolence and pnvate interest, re 
late much more to the matenals or 
means of enjoyment, than 
ment itself There is often an mterter 
mg in the former, where there is none 
m S the latter Thus, as to nches so 
Such money as a man gives away, so 
much Z wall remain in his possession 
Sere s a real mterfenng But though 

a man cannot possibly givejthout 

lessening his fortune, V lessen 

tune any oni employ^W.he^,^ 

seff'thoiigh of greaTservice ami assist 

rrC^^C-eamso 
verv much taken up with this one 
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to our scvcrel faculties These par 
ticular enjoyments make up the sum 
total of our happiness and they are 
supposed to arise from riches honours 
and the gratification of sensual ap 
petites Be it so act none profess 
themselves so completely happy in 
these enjoyments but that there is 
room left in the mind for others if 
they were presented to them Nay 
these as much as thev engage us are 
not thought so high but that human 
nature is capable even of greater Now 
there have been persons in all ages 
who have professed that they found 
s itisfaetion m the exercise of chanty 
in the love of their neighbour in en 
deavouring to promote the happiness 
of all thev had to do with and in the 
pursuit of what is just and right and 
good as the general bent of their mind 
and end of their life and that doing 
an action of baseness or cruelty would 
be as great violence to their self as 
much breaking in upon their nature 
as any external force Persons of this 
character would add if they might 
be heard that thev consider them 
selves as acting m the view of an 
infinite Being who is in a much higher 
sense the object of re\erence and of 
love than all the world besides and 
therefore they could have no more 
enjoyment from a wicked action done 
under his eye than the persons to 
whom they are making their apology 
could if all mankind were the specta 
tors of it and that the satisfaction of 
approving themselves to his unerring 
judgment to whom they thus refer 
all their actions is a more continued 
settled satisfaction than any this world 
can afford as also that they have no 
less than others a mind free and open 
to all the common innocent gratifica 
tions of it such as thev are And if 
we go no further does there appear 
any absurdity in this’ Will any one 
take upon him to say that a man 
cannot find his account m this general 


course of life as much as in the most 
unbounded ambition or the excesses 
of pleasure 9 Or tint such a person has 
not consulted so well for himself for 
the satisfaction and peace of his own 
mind as the ambitious or dissolute 
man? And though the consideration 
that God lumsclf w ill m the end justify 
their taste and support their cause 
is not formally to be insisted upon 
here yet thus much comes in that all 
enjoyments w lntc\ er arc much more 
clear and unmixed from the assurance 
that they will end veil Is it certain 
then that there is nothing in these 
pretensions to happiness especially 
when there are not wanting persons 
who have supported themsebes with 
satisfactions of this kind in sickness 
poverty disgrace and m the very 
pangs of death 9 whereas it is manifest 
all other enjoyments fail in these cir 
cumstances This surely looks suspi 
cious of having somewhat in it Sen 
love methinks should be alarmed 
May she not possibly pass over greater 
pleasures than those she is so wholly 
taken up with 9 

The short of the matter is no more 
than this Happiness consists in the 
gratification of certain affections ap 
petites passions with objects "hich 
are by nature adapted to them Se 
love may indeed set us on work o 
gratify these but happiness or enjoy 
ment has no immediate connexion 
with self love but arises from sue 
gratification alone Love of our neig 
hour is one of those affections This 
considered as a virtuous principle is 
gratified by a consciousness of en 
deavounng to promote the good o 
others but considered as a natura 
affection its gratification consists m 
the actual accomplishment of this en 
deavour Now indulgence or gratihea 
tion of this affection whether in that 
consciousness or this accomplishment 
has the same respect to interest as 
indulgence of any other affection they 
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That which renders beings capable 
of moral government is their having 
a moral nature and moral Acuities of 
perception and of action Brute crea 
Les are impressed and actuated by 
various mstincts and Pr°P e ” s, ™ s ’ “ 
also are we But additional to this, we 
have a capacity of reflecting upon ac- 
tions and characters, and making them 
an object to our thought, and m doing 
this, we naturally and unavoidably ap- 
prove some actions, under the peculia 
view of them bemg virtuous i and of 

good desert, and disapprove others as 
vicious and of .11 desert That we have 
this moral approvmg and disaPProv 
ing 13 faculty is certain from our « 
nenencing it in ourselves, and recog 
nmng it m each other It appearsfrom 
our exercising it unavoida y, 

approbation and disapprobation eve" 
of feigned characters, from 'l e vvords 

“rieht” and “wrong, odious^ 
“amiable," 'base" and “worthy with 
many others of like signification m ail 
languages applied to actions a 

ii From The Analogy of Religion, Lon 
don, 1736 . r, nm 

'This way of speaking is •j 1 ''™ , s 
Epictetus, (Arr Epict •J*. ’ full and 
made use of is seeming t , r a(ru ]jy 

least liable to cavil And the m" ” ™” 
may be understood to have these,^ 
epithets So«i«aimi o| and area f , 
upon a double account, because 1 1 
survey of actions, whether e l(e 

they are done, it determines them < 
good or evil, and also 
mines itself to be the E UK * f n 0 (^ er 

hfe in contradut.net, on ^ 

faculties, or natural I >r “ cip speculative 
in the very same manner as P of 

reason directly and nattjmllj ^ 
speculative truth and f c((n 

the same time is attend m i„rol 

sciousncss upon rc/lccllon that the nat 
right to ludge of them belong to 


acters, from the many wntten systems 
of morals which suppose it, since it 
cannot be imagined that all these au 
thors, throughout all these treatise s, 
had absolutely no meaning at ah o 
their words, or a meaning merelv 
chimencal, from our natural sense of 
gratitude, which implies a distinction 
between merelv being the mstiument 
of good and intending it, f rom tha “f 
distinction every one m abes , ba bbes 
mjury and mere harm, which Hohbe 5 
savs is pecuhar to mankind, and be 
tween mjury and just punishment, a 

distinction plainly natural prior to 
the consideration of ’ alvs n 

^rge^LdoT common behavior over 
the world, is formed upon supposition 
rjch a moral facultv. whether called 

ssgsg 

practical d,s , car ^ ln t 8 jt ^ lsa pproves For, 

approves and wM^n ^ ed wh erc 

rsfEfr’S"-:- 

ticulars, jet m^^etaowledged 
rea! '7 aV" T uS that which all 

standard o AKl ^ ma(Jc pro 
ages and all col p a , hlt which 

fession of in P • on tbe show 

«That° which die primary ami 
of it is “ r -ii CI% ,1 constitu 

^Tv^h;fa r of.hcea rt h r u 

mi Hsa 
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ject, that they seem from it to have 
formed a general way of thinking, 
which they apply to other things that 
they have nothing to do with Hence, 
in a confused and slight way, it might 
well be taken for granted, that 
another's having no interest in an 
affection (i e, his good not being 
the object of it,) renders, as one may 
speak, the proprietor s interest in it 
greater, and that if another had an 
interest in it, this would render his 
less or occasion that such affection 
could not be so fnendly to self-love, or 
conducive to private good, as an affec- 
tion or pursuit which has not a regard 
to the good of another This, I say, 
might be taken for granted, whilst it 
was not attended to, that the object 
of every particular affection is equallv 
somewhat external to ourselves and 
whether it be the good of another 
person, or whether it be any other 
external thing, makes no alteration 
with regard to its being one’s own 
affection, and the gratification of it 
one’s own private enjoyment And so 
far as it is taken for granted, that 
barely having the means and matenals 
of enjoyment is what constitutes in- 
terest and happiness, that our interest 
and good consists in possessions them 
selves in having the property of 
riches houses lands, gardens, not in 
the enjoyment of them, so far it will 
even more strongly be taken for 
granted, m the way already explained, 
that an affection’s conducing to the 
good of another, must even necessarily 
occasion it to conduce less to private 
good, if not to be positively detri- 
mental to it For, if property and 
happiness are one and the same thing, 
as by increasing the property of 
another, you lessen your own prop 
erty, so by promoting the happiness of 
another, you must lessen your own 
happiness But whatever occasioned 
the mistake I hope it has been fullv 
proved to be one, as it has been 


proved, that there is no peculiar nval- 
ship or competition between self-love 
and benevolence, that as there may 
be a competition between these two, 
so there may also between any par- 
ticular affection whatever and self- 
love, that every particular affection, 
benevolence among the rest, is sub- 
servient to self-love, by being the in- 
strument of private enjoyment, and 
that in one respect benevolence con- 
tributes more to private interest, i e , 
enjoyment or satisfaction, than any 
other of the particular common affec 
tions, as it is in a degree its own 
gratification 

And to all these things may he 
added, that religion, from whence 
arises our strongest obligation to 
benevolence, is so far from disowning 
the principle of self-love, that it often 
addresses itself to that very principle, 
and always to the mind m that state 
when reason presides, and there can 
no access be had to the understanding, 
but by convincing men, that the course 
of life we would persuade them to is 
not contrary to their interest It may 
be allowed, without any prejudice to 
the cause of virtue and religion, that 
our ideas of happiness and misery are, 
of all our ideas, the nearest and mos 
important to us, that they will, nay, 
if you please, that they ought to pre- 
vail over those of order, and beauty, 
and harmony, and proportion, if there 
should ever be, as it is impossib e 
there ever should be, any inconsistency 
between them, though these last, too, 
as expressing the fitness of action, are 
real as truth itself Let it be allovve , 
though virtue or moral rectitude does 
indeed consist m affection to and P 1 ^ 
suit of what is right and good, as such 
yet that, when we sit down in a coo 
hour, we can neither justify to our 
selves this or any other pursuit, ti 
we are convinced that it will he for 
our happiness, or at least not con- 
trary to it 
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It may be observed further, «>n 
ccming our percept.on of good and ot 
evil desert, that the former :s very 
weak with respect to common m 
stances of virtue One reason of which 
mav be that it does not appear to a 
spectator, bow far such instances of 
virtue proceed from a virtuous prm 
ciple, or in what degree this princ.p e 
,s prevalent, since a verv weak regard 
to virtue may be sufficient to make 
men act well in many common in- 
stances And on the other hand, our 
perception of ill desert m v i - 
tions lessens, in proportion 
temptations men are thought 
had to such vices For vice in human 
creatures consisting chieflv 
scence or want of the virtuous prm 
ciple, though a man be overcome^ 
suppose, by tortures, it does 
thence appear to what eg ^ 
virtuous principle was "anti g 
'hat appears is that he had it 

such a P degree as to prevad 
temptation, but possibly he 
a degree which would have ren 
dered him proof against common 
temptations „ 

Thirdly, our perception of 
ill desert arises from, and l 
of a comparison of at:tI ” nS h aRent 
nature and capacities o «hat 

For the mere neglect of doing what 
vve ought to do would, m many ^ 
he determined by all men ° , , 
highest degree vicious Ana n 
termination must arise from sv 
p, risen, and be the result of it, be 
cause such neglect would " and 
cious in creatures of other na 
c ipacities, as brutes And it « 
sime also wath respect o P j t 
vices, or such as consist in doing 
we ought not For everv an 

different sense of harm ° on e 

idiot madman, or child, „ 

of mature and common understand g 

though the action of both, he 

the intention, which is part 


action he the same, as it may be, 
since idiots and madmen, as well as 
children, are capable not only of doing 
mischief, but also of intending it 
Now this difference must anse from 

somewhat discerned in the nature or 

capacities of one, which renders the 
action vicious, and the want of which, 
in the other, renders the same acb 
mnocent or less vicious, and tte pW 
lv supposes a comparison, whether re 
fleeted upon or not, between the action 
and capact.es of the agent, previous 
to our determining an actio 
v icious And hence arises a proper ap 

Sn of the epithets “mcongmous 

•unsuitable," "disproportionate 

fit - to actions which our moral faculty 

determines to be vicious 

Fourthly, it deserves to be cons 

ISifi 

feet their 0 ' vn !! e “ esser g gratification, 
sake of a present lesser gr 

than thev are committed to 

others whom natu due 

their care « aWd«™J st0 r hap 

con 06 " 1 S reasonable endeavor to 

piness, and a which is I 

secure and pr°m h ’ meaning of 
thmk. ’Mtae'ffl our language 
the word Ip , . t his is virtue and 

should seem that tlr^ ^ and 

lhe contrao he ca)me st vvay 

blameable, since, 1 nrove c f the first, 
of reflection, \ ‘ conducti both 

and con , de "’"j others This approba 
,n ° UIS ! disapprobation are altogether 
tion and “sappm of ol , r own 

different from m f rom sorrow 

or of their appi > ‘ ^ object or 
^ n s.o"s1as,k.ndofpemeph0" s 
" C satisfaction or — f ac "7 be 

the object of the i , ( ur 1 1 , oughts 

havior In one case "hat our^ ^ 
L-Xr.ris true,' indvad that 
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the object of this faculty is actions, 13 
comprehending under that name ac- 
tive or practical principles - those 
principles from which men would act 
if occasions and circumstances gave 
them power, and which, when fixed 
and habitual in any person, we call lus 
character It does not appear that 
brutes have the least reflex sense of 
actions, as distinguished from events, 
or that will and design, which con- 
stitute the very nature of actions as 
such, are at all an object to their per 
ception But to ours they are, and 
they are the object, and the only one, 
of the approving and disapproving 
faculty Acting, conduct, behavior, 
abstracted from all regard to what is 
in fact and event the consequence of 
it, is itself the natural object of the 
moral discernment, as speculative 
truth and falsehood is of speculative 
reason Intention of such and such 
consequences, indeed is always in 
eluded, for it is part of the action 
itself, but though the intended good 
or bad consequences do not follow, 
we have exactly the same sense of the 
action as if they did In like mannei 
we think well or ill of characters, 
abstracted from all consideration of 
the good or the evil, which persons of 
such characters have it actually in 
their power to do We never, in the 
moral way, applaud or blame either 
ourselves or others for what we enjoy 
or what we suffer, or for having im- 
pressions made upon us which we 
consider as altogether out of our pow 
er, but only for what we do or would 
have done had it be~n in our power, 
or for what we leave undone, which 
we might have done or would have 
left undone, though we could have 
done it 

Secondly, our sense or discernment 

,s ^ dperij icat Kaicia ex wciffet, 

aXXi ivtpyua, ‘ M Anton , lib ix 16 
' Vfrfufts laus omnw in aeftone consists" 
Cic 00 , lib i cap 6 


plies m it a sense or 


discernment of 


them as of good or ill desert. It may 
be difficult to explain this perception 
so as to answer all the questions which 
may be asked concerning it, but every- 
one speaks of such and such actions 
as deserving punishment, and it is not, 

I suppose, pretended that they have 
absolutely no meaning at all to the ex- 
pression Now the meaning plainly is 
not that we conceive it for the good 
of society that the doer of such actions 
should be made to suffer For if, un 
happily, it were resolved that a man 
who, by some innocent action, was 
infected with the plague should be 
left to perish lest, by other peoples 
coming near him, the infection shou 
spread, no one would say he deserve 
this treatment Innocence and ill 
desert are inconsistent ideas 111 dese 
always supposes guilt, and if one e 
no part of the other, yet they are 
evidently and naturally connected m 
our mind The sight of a man in misery 
raises our compassion toward him. 
and, if this misery be inflteted on him 
by another, our indignation against t e 
author of it But when we are in- 
formed that the sufferer is a vi am 
and is punished only for his treac ery 
or cruelty, our compassion exceeding y 
lessens and in many instances our in 
dignation wholly subsides Now w a 
produces this effect is the concep 
of that in the sufferer which we can 
ill desert Upon considering then, or 
viewing together, our notion °* 
and that of misery, there resul ~^ 
third— that of ill desert And 
there is in human creatures an ass 
ciation of the two ideas, natural an 
moral evil, wickedness and P ums , 
ment If this association were merely 
artificial or accidental, it were nothing, 
but being most unquestionably na u 
ral, it greatly concerns us to attend to 
it, instead of endeavoring to explain it 
away 
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vantage to each of them, though 
nothing indeed uould be i more m- 
pertinent than for a ff an S er J f b ^ 
himself to get one of them preferr^ 

(n tlip other let such endeavor xxouin 
he v^e m hehalf of a fnend or 
benefactor, abstracted from all con^ 

s, deration of distant consequences,^ 

that examples of g—titu ’ , , ^ 0 { 
cultivation of friendship, ' Again 

general good to the world ^Agam, 
suppose one man should, 
violence, take from another thc W 
of his labor, with intent to gwe ^ 
a third who he thought ^ wou)d 
as much pleasure fro— , , 

balance the pleasure which fust 

possessor would have ha 
^anent, and hrs vexation -the to 
of it, suppose alsotha ^ an 

sequences would follow, y 

action w ould surely he vi ^ 

further, were treachery, 
injustice not otherwise vi 
foreseen likely to produc ’ If 

balance of misery to soa to 

in any case a man could P«* ^ 

himself as great : ad ™'‘,“ g f 0 J see n m- 
of mjustice as the who up0n 

convenience, likely to be b™S h 
others by it, xx ould amoun , -jty 
piece of mjustice would no ^ 
or vicious at all, because £ or a 

no more than, in any other ’ to 
man to prefer his ossa. 
another’s m equal ^ 

then appears to be that {alsehoo( j, 
stituted so as to condem i ^ tQ 

unprovoked violence, mju » ^ 

approve of benevolence to * ^ 

fembly to others, abstracted from^ 

consideration which con Q fh a p- 

liest to produce an o\ erba an %%ere 
piness or misers therefore, 

the Author of Nature t he 

nothing to himself as an en his 

production of '“PP 11 ”? *; ’ « bcne x o- 

moral character merelv th ,i ia t 

lence. vet ours is not so Upoa 
supposition, indeed, the on V 


lie 

hts giving us the above-mentioned ap- 
probation of benex olence to some per- 
sons rather than others, and disappro- 
bation of falsehood, unprm oked vim 
lence and injustice, must be -at he 
foresaw this constitution of our nature 
nould produce more happiness , than 
formmg us xvith a temper^ mem 

3£Si33S 

iiess 

them as they fo V°' ,i e of nebem inter 
from. ^ .or suggested 

"° ven m th ^ morn i faculty- 

mlraX C g an^^shm B themupon 

account of their so S hue, — 

, am not conUadicted 

this fifth ob f n 7' des ,mcd to assert 
what any an § distinguished 

But so® 3 “'^mk, expressed them 
ment ha ' a, mann”r which ma> occa 
sehes m > »"” rare less readers 
Sion some dang ' of t0 

of .magimng “ ,e g according to 
t ‘ n o [ S1 ,he ir judgment, at promot- 

the best of their J - m3nVind , n the 
mg the b 3 PP ,a ^ d lhe w hole of xicc in 

present state ormlg htfore- 

doing " hat t > , G \ er bilancc 

sK ’^ hU ness r n .rthan winch mis 

of unhappiness m , ro „rc 

takes, none i «n „ wt mc 

terrible For a „ ms tancts of in- 

0f,hC, T«m -mdcr.pcnun.and 

^Son.mnx.mmanx sup 
potable ^cases, uot tax. the appear 
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appears that prudence >s a species of 
virtue, and folly of vice, meaning by 


nature has not given us so sensible a 

siiUKi 'msm 

bitual sense of private interest and 
good, which we always carry about 
with us, renders such sensible disap- 
probation less necessary, less wanting, 
to beep us from imprudently neglect- 
ing our own happiness and foolishly 
injuring ourselves, than it is necessary 
and wanting to keep ns from injuring 
others to whose good we cannot have 
so strong and constant a regard, and 
also because imprudence and folly ap 
pearing to bring its own punishment 
more immediately and constantly than 
injurious behavior, it less needs the 
additional punishment which would 
be inflicted upon it by others had they 
the same sensible indignation against 
it as against injustice and fraud and 
crueltv Besides unhappiness being in 
itself the natural object of compas 
sion, the unhappiness which people 
bring upon themselves, though it be 
willfully, excites in us some pity for 
them, and this, of course, lessens our 
displeasure against them But still it 
is matter of experience that we are 
formed so as to reflect very severely 
upon the greater instances of imprud- 
ent neglect and foolish rashness, both 
in ourselves and others In instances 
of this kind, men often say of them- 
selves with remorse, and of others 
with some indignation that they de- 
served to suffer such calamities be- 
cause they brought them upon them- 
selves and would not take warning 
Particularly when persons come to 
poverty and distress by a long course 
of extravagance and after frequent 
admonitions, though without falsehood 
or injustice, we plainly do not regard 
such people as alike objects of com- 
passion with those who are brought 
into the same condition by unavoid- 
able accidents From these things it 


own happiness which we had capacity 
for And this the word properly in 
eludes, and, as it seems, m its usual 
acceptation, for we scarcely apply « 
to brute creatures , 

However, if any person be disposed 
to dispute the matter, I shall very 
willingly give him up the words vir- 
tue” and “vice,” as not applicable to 
prudence and folly, but must beg leave 
to insist that the faculty within us 
which is the judge of actions, approves 
of prudent actions, and disapproves 
imprudent ones, I say prudent and im 
prudent actions as such, and consi 
ered distinctly from the happiness or 
misery which they occasion And, ' 
the way, this observation may help to 
determine what justness there is in 
that objection against religion, that i 
teaches us to be interested and selhs i 
Fifthly, without inquiring how tar, 
and m what sense, virtue is resolvab e 
into benevolence, and vice into e 
want of it, it may be proper to o 
serve that benevolence and the wan 
of it, singly considered, are in no sor 
the whole of virtue and vice For 1 
this were the case, in the review ot 
one’s own character, or that of ot ers, 
our moral understanding and mora 
sense would be indifferent to 
thing but the degrees in which e 
nevolence prevailed, and the degree 
m which it was wanting That is, 
should neither approve of benevolenc 
to some persons rather than to other , 
nor disapprove injustice and falsehoo 
upon any other account than mere 
as an overbalance of happiness was 
foreseen likely to be produced by ® 
first, and of misery by the second Bu 
now, on the contrary, suppose t" 
competitors for anything what 
which would be of equal a 


men < 
ever. 
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ance of being likely to produce an 
overbalance of misery in the present 
state, perhaps sometimes may have 
the contrary appearance For this re 
flection might easily be carried on, 
but I forbear The happiness of the 
world is the concern of him who is 
the Lord and the Proprietor of it, nor 
do we know what we are about when 
we endeavor to promote the good of 
mankind in any ways but those which 
he has directed-that is indeed in all 
ways not contrary to veracity and 
justice I speak thus upon supposition 
of persons really endeavoring, in some 
sort, to do good without regard to 
these But the truth seems to be that 
such supposed endeavors proceed, al- 
most always, from ambition, the spirit 
of the party, or some indirect pnn 
ciple, concealed perhaps in great 
measure from persons themselves And 
though it is our business and our duty 
to endeavor, within the bounds of 
veracity and justice, to contribute to 
the ease, convemence, and even cheer- 
fulness and diversion of our fellow 
creatures, yet, from our short views, it 
is greatly uncertain whether this en- 
deavor will in particular instances pro- 
duce an overbalance of happiness 
upon the whole, since so many and 
distant things must come into the ac 


count And that which makes it our 
duty is that there is some appearance 
that it will, and no positive appearance 
sufficient to balance this, on the con- 
trary side, and also, that such be- 
nevolent endeavor is a cultivation 
of that most excellent of all virtuous 
principles, the active principle of 
benevolence 

However, though veracity as well 
as justice is to be our rule of life, it 
must be added, otherwise a snare will 
be laid m the way of some plain men, 
that the use of common forms oi 
speech, generally understood, cannot 
be falsehood, and in general, that 
there can he no designed falsehood 
without designing to deceive It must 
likewise be observed that, in number- 
less cases, a man may be under the 
strictest obligations to what he fore- 
sees will deceive, without his intend- 
ing it For it is impossible not to fore- 
see that the words and actions of men, 
in different ranks and employments, 
and of different educations, will per 
petually be mistaken by each other, 
and it cannot but be so whilst they 
will judge with the utmost careless 
ness, as they daily do, of what they are 
not, perhaps, enough informed to e 
competent judges of, even though they 
considered it with great attention. 





pleasure No man reasons concerning 
another’s beauty, but frequently con- 
cerning the justice or injustice : of his 
actions In every criminal trial the ins 
object of the prisoner is to d,s P rov “ t ’ 
facts alleged, and deny the actions 
imputed to him the second to prove, 
that, even if these actions "ere real 
they might he justified, as innocen 
and lawful It is cont ® edIy .^t 
ductions of the understanding, that the 
first point is ascertained bow can 
suppose that a different faculty of the 
mind is employed in fixing e 

On the other hand, those who would 
resolve all moral determinations ; into 
sentiment, may endeavour 0 ’ 

that it is impossible for reason 
draw conclusions of this na 
virtue, say they, it belongs “^e 
amiable, and vice odious This °™ 
their very nature or essence But ■ c. 
reason or argumentation dismtam 

these different epithets to any a 
jects, and pronounce beforchan , 
this must produce love, and that 
hatred? Or what other reason can 
ever assign for these affections, 
original fabric and formation of the 
human mind, which is 
adapted to receive them , 

The end of all moral yccuhhons 
is to teach us our duty, a ” d, f ' >y P. P „f 
representations of the de o 
vice and beauty of virtue, f° 

respondent habits, and engage «>« 
avoid the one, and embrace 
But is this ever to be expected from 
inferences and conclusions o , 
derstandmg which of themselves have 
no hold of the affections or set in ' ” 
lion the active powers of men * 
discover truths but where , „ t 
which they discover are mdiffercm, 
and beget no desire or e'CR‘ j 

can have no influence on conduct 

behaviour What is honourable ^ 

is fair, vvliat is becoming ~ cs 
noble, what is generous ,a, - cs P lo 
Sion of die heart, and animates 


embrace and maintain it What B m 
telheible, what is evident, "bat » 
probable, what is true, P™“ res ,™’ y 
fhe cool assent of the understanding, 
and grabfymg a speculabve cunosity, 

nuts an end to our researches 
P Extinguish all the warm feelings and 
prepossessions in favour of virtue, and 
aii disgust or aversion to voce render 
men totally indifferent towards these 
distinctions, and morality is no longer 
a practical study, nor has any tendency 
to regulate our lives and actions 
These arguments on each side ( 
Jny more might be 

plausible, that I am apt to /aspect, 
they may, the one as well as the other, 
be solid and satisfactory, and that ca 
mu and sentiment concur in almo t 
all moral determinations and conclu- 
“LT The final sentence, it » pmb 
able which pronounces characters an 
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the source, whence either disputant 
derives his tenets, it is in vain to ex- 
pect, that any logic, which speaks not 
to the affections, will ever engage him 
to embrace sounder principles 

Those who have denied the reality 
of moral distinctions, may be ranked 
among the disingenuous disputants, 
nor is it conceivable, that any human 
creature could ever seriously believe, 
that all characters and actions were 
alike entitled to the affection and re- 
gard of everyone The difference, 
which nature has placed between one 
man and another, is so wide, and this 
difference is still so much farther wid 
ened, by education, example, and 
habit, that, where the opposite ex- 
tremes come at once under our appre 
hension, there is no scepticism so scru 
pulous and scarce any assurance so 
determined, as absolutely to deny all 
distinction between them Let a mans 
insensibility be ever so great, he must 
often be touched with the images of 
Right and Wrong, and let his preju 
dices be ever so obstinate he must ob 
serve, that others are susceptible of 
like impressions The only way, there 
fore of converting an antagonist of this 
kind, is to leave him to himself For, 
finding that nobody keeps up the con 
troversy with him it is probable he 
will at last of himself from mere 
weariness come over to the side of 
common sense and reason 

There has been a controversy started 
of late, much better worth examina 
tion concerning the general founda- 
tion of Morals, whether they be de 
nved from Reason, or from Sentiment, 
whether we attain the knowledge of 
them by a chain of argument and in 
duction, or by an immediate feeling 
and finer internal sense, whether, like 
all sound judgement of truth and false 
hood, they should be the same to 
every rational intelligent being or 
whether, like the perception of beauty 
and deformity, thev be founded en 


tirely on the particular fabric and con- 
stitution of the human species 

The ancient philosophers, though 
they often affirm, that virtue is nothing 
but conformity to reason, yet, in gen- 
eral, seem to consider morals as deriv- 
ing their existence from taste and sen 
timent On the other hand, our mod 
em enquirers, though they also talk 
much of the beauty of virtue, and 
deformity of vice, yet have commonly 
endeavoured to account for these dis 
tinctions by metaphysical reasonings, 
and by deductions from the most ab- 
stract principles of the understanding 
Such confusion reigned in these su 
jects, that an opposition of the great 
est consequence could prevail between 
one system and another, and even m 
the parts of almost each individual sys 
tern, and yet nobody, till very lately, 
was ever sensible of it The elegan 
Lord Shaftesbury, who first gave occa 
sion to remark this distinction, an 
who, in general, adhered to the pn ncl 
pies of the ancients, is not, himself, en 
tirely free from the same confusion 
It must be acknowledged, that hot i 
sides of the question are susceptible 
specious arguments Moral distmc 
tions it may be said, are discernib e y 
pure reason else, whence the naany 
disputes that reign in common U c, 
well as in philosophy, with regar 
this subject the long chain of P r0 ° 
often produced on both sides, t e e 
amples cited the authorities appease 
to, the analogies employed, the ta 
cies detected, the inferences drav 
and the several conclusions adjuste 
their proper principles Truth is ‘ 
putable, not taste what exists m 
nature of things is the standard o ou 
judgement, what each man e 
within himself is the standard of senn 
ment Propositions in geometry ma 
be proved, systems in physics may 
controverted, but the harmony ® 
verse, the tenderness of passion 
brilliancy of wit, must give immediate 
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Of Benevolence 
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in which fortune had a principal share. 
You hacc not observed that no nti.cn 


PART I 


It may be esteemed, perhaps, a su- 
perfluous task to prove, that the ben- 
evolent or softer affections are estima- 
ble; and wherever they appear, en- 
gage the approbation and goo -wi 
mankind. The epithets sociable, good- 
natured, humane, merciful, grateful, 
friendly, generous, beneficent, or their 
equivalents, are known in a 
guages, and universally express 
highest merit, which fi««» 
capable of attaining. Where 
amiable quaUties are attended 'ulh 
birth and power and eminent abilities, 
and display themselves in the go 
government or useful instruc 
mankind, they seem even o raise t 
possessors of them above the . 
human nature, and make them ap 
preach in some measure to the d 'in • 
Exalted capacity, undaunted cot rag , 
prosperous success; these may only ex 
pose a hero or politician to he : cn •> 
and ill-will of the public: but a* 
ns the praises arc added of ^ 
and beneficent; when ins . * 

displayed of lenity, tenderness or 

friendship; envy itself is sllcn ’ 1 , 

tire general voice of approlia i 

"'w',™ Pericles. the great Atheni™ 
statesman and general, ''" aS f . i, 
death-lied, his surrounding tnen . 
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indulge their sorrow for their exp > 
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has ever yet mornc moummg on my 

“Tnmen of more ordinary talents and 
capacity, the social virtues become 
possible, still more essentially- requi- 
site; there being nothing eminent, in 
that case, to compensate for the want 

f.tlmlfn^^ 

and softer virtues are there chief]) to 
be regarded. These are always good 

an ^e m principal advantage, .which 
Juvenal discovers in the cxtensixc ca; 
naeily of the human species, is that It 
renders our benevolence also more . 
tensive, and gives us '-gor oPp - 
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many orders of beauty, particularly 
those of the finer arts, it is requisite to 
employ much reasoning, in order to 
feel the proper sentiment, and a false 
relish may frequently be corrected by 
argument and reflection There are just 
grounds to conclude, that moral beauty 
partakes much of this latter species, 
and demands the assistance of our in- 
tellectual faculties, in order to give it 
a suitable influence on the human 
mind 

But though this question, concern- 
ing the general principles of morals, be 
curious and important, it is needless 
for us, at present, to employ farther 
care in our researches concerning it 
For if we can be so happy, in the 
course of this enquiry, as to discover 
die true origin of morals, it will then 
easily appear how far either sentiment 
or reason enters into all determinations 
of this nature 2 In order to attain this 
purpose, we shall endeavour to follow 
a very simple method we shall analyse 
that complication of mental qualities, 
which form what, in common life, we 
call Personal Merit we shall consider 
every attribute of the mind, which 
renders a man an object either of es- 
teem and affection, or of hatred and 
contempt, every habit or sentiment or 
faculty, which if ascribed to any per- 
son, implies either praise or blame, and 
may enter into any panegyric or satire 
of his character and manners The 
quick sensibility, which, on this head, 
is so universal among mankind, gives 
a philosopher sufficient assurance, that 
he can never be considerably mistaken 
in framing the catalogue, or incur any 
danger of misplacing the objects of 
his contemplation he needs only enter 
into his own breast for a moment, and 
consider whether or not he should de- 
sire to have this or that quality 
ascnbed to him, and whether such or 
such an imputation would proceed 
2 See Appendix i, p 281 
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from a friend or an enemy. The very 
nature of language guides us almost 
infallibly in forming a judgement ot 
this nature, and as every tongue pos- 
sesses one set of words which are 
taken in a good sense, and another in 
the opposite, the least acquaintance 
with the idiom suffices, without anv 
reasoning, to direct us in collecting and 
arranging the estimable or blameable 
qualities of men The only object o 
reasoning is to discover the circum- 
stances on both sides, which are com- 
mon to these qualities, to observe that 
particular in which the estimable qua 
lties agree on the one hand, and the 
blameable on the other, and thence 
to reach the foundation of ethics, an 
find those universal principles, from 
which all censure or approbation is 
ultimately derived As this is a ques- 
tion of fact, not of abstract science, we 
can only expect success, by following 
the experimental method, and deduc- 
ing general maxims from a comparison 
of particular instances The other sci- 
entific method, where a general ab- 
stract principle is first established, an 
is afterwards branched out into a va- 
riety of inferences and conclusions, 
may be more perfect in itself, but suits 
less the imperfection of human nature, 
and is a common source of illusion an 
mistake in this as well as m other su 
jects Men are now cured of their 
passion for hypotheses and systems in 
natural philosophy, and will hearKen 
to no arguments but those which are 
derived from experience It is full time 
they should attempt a like reforma 
tion in all moral disquisitions, and re 
ject every system of ethics, however 
subtle or ingenious, which is no 
founded on fact and observation 
We shall begin our enquiry on t 
head by the consideraton of the sow* 
virtues, Benevolence and Justice T e 
explication of them will probably S ive 
us an opening by which the others may 
be accounted for 
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more curious and importan , 
ter deserve our examination and en 

q "St us suppose that nature has be- 

stowed on the human race such p 
Te abundance of all 
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or mdustry on our P a7t ’ J^vided 
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with whatever his most vo . 

pehtes can want, or ' uxu ". j beautj , 
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we shall suppose, surpa c j em , 
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the clear fountain, the 
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I believe, be allowed) that no quali- 
ties are more intitled to the general 
good will and approbation of mankind 
than beneficence and humanity, friend- 
ship and gratitude, natural affection 
and public spirit, or whatever pro 
ceeds from a tender sympathy with 
others, and a generous concern for 
our kind and species These wherever 
they appear seem to transfuse them- 
selves in a manner, into each be- 
holder, and to call forth, in their own 
behalf, the same favourable and af- 
fectionate sentiments, which they exert 
on all around 

part n 

We may observe that, in displaying 
the praises of any humane, beneficent 
man, there is one circumstance which 
never fails to be amply insisted on, 
namely, the happiness and satisfaction, 
derived to society from his intercourse 
and good offices To his parents we 
are apt to say, he endears himself by 
his pious attachment and duteous care 
still more than by the connexions of 
nature His children never feel his 
authority, but when employed for 
their advantage With him, the ties 
of love are consolidated by beneficence 
and friendship The ties of friendship 
approach in a fond observance of 
each obliging office to those of love 
and inclination His domestics and 
dependants have in him a sure re 
source and no longer dread the power 
of fortune, but so far as she exercises 
it over him From him the hungry re 
ceive food, the naked clothing, the ig- 
norant and slothful skill and industry 
Like the sun, an inferior minister of 
providence he cheers, invigorates, and 
sustains the surrounding world 
It confined to private life, the sphere 
of his activity is narrower, but his in 
fluence is all benign and gentle If 
exalted into a higher station, mankind 
and posterity reap the fruit of his 
labours 
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As these topics of praise never fail 
to be employed, and with success, 
where we would inspire esteem for 
any one, may it not thence be con- 
cluded, that the utility, resulting from 
the social virtues, forms, at least, a part 
of their merit, and is one source of that 
approbation and regard so universally 
paid to them? 

Upon the whole, then, it seems un 
deniable, that nothing can bestow 
more merit on any human creature 
than the sentiment of benevolence in 
an eminent degree, and that a part, 
at least, of its ment arises from its 
tendency to promote the interests o 
our species, and bestow happiness on 
human society We carry our view 
into the salutary consequences of such 
a character and disposition, and wha 
ever has so benign an influence an 
forwards so desirable an end, is behel 
with complacency and pleasure The 
social virtues are never regarded with 
out their beneficial tendencies, nor 
viewed as barren and unfruitful I he 
happiness of mankind, the order o 
society, the harmony of families t e 
mutual support of friends are always 
considered as the result of their gent e 
dominion over the breasts of men 
How considerable a part of their 
ment we ought to ascnbe to t eir 
utility, will better appear from future 
disquisitions, 6 as well as the reason 
why this circumstance has such a 
command over our esteem and appro 
bation 7 

SECTION III 
Of Justice 

part i 

That Justice is useful to society, anc j 
consequently that part of its merit, a 

6 Sect ui and iv 

7 Sect v 
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would an equal partition of bread in a 
famine, though effected by powerand 
even violence, be regarded as criminal 

0t Suppose likewise, that it 
s lrtuous mans fate to fall into the 
society of ruffians, remote from the 
protection of laws and 
what conduct must he embrace : n that 
melancholy situation’ He sees such 
a desperate rapaciousness prevail such 
a disregard to equity such —pt 
of order, such stupid W, ndness 
future consequences, as mus 
diately have the most tragical conch, 
sion, and must terminate m destm 
tion to the greater number “1 '" s 
total dissolution of society >° res ‘. 
He, meanwhile, can have no 
pedient than to arm himself, to " bom 
eier the sword he seizes, or the buck 

er may belong To make provision of 

all means of defence and secun V 

And Ins particular regard to ush“ 

being no longer of use to Jus own 
safety or that of others he must cm 
suit the dictates of self P«« r ' a ' 1 ^ 
alone, without concern for ' n 
no longer ment Ins care am . . 

When any man, cien m P°>‘ 
society , renders himself by 11 , j 

obnoxious to the public, lie is P™'^™ 
by the laws in his goods ami person, 
that is, the ordinary rules of 1 ^ 

with regard to him. suspended for a 
moment, and it becomes cqm able W 
inflict on lam, for the benejv of so- 
ciety. what otherwise he coin 
utthnut wrong or injur> 


banans, who observed no rules even 
of war, the former must also suspend 
their observance of them, "here they 
no longer serve to any purpose, and 
must render every action or recounter 
as bloody and pernicious as possible 
to the first aggressors 

Thus the rules of equity or justice 
depend entirely on the parbeubr 
state and condition in which men arc 
rilaced and owe their origin and es- 
sence to that utility, " hicli result 
to the public from then stnet and 
regular observance Reverse, in an 
comidemble circumstance the condi- 

!i 0n0f orc n vtr^c d n^essav‘' m imph n t 
JX^manTreas, perfect modem 

„ 0 n and humanity , or perfect , J 
tails destroy Us essence a suspe. 

to ourjbj'h' 1 ' rpsnJt.ng from 

learning the am an g cn]m 
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ideas of prope police derises 

US nscfulnessVo (lie puhhc Am. he, ice 
alone arisen »t 
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prompted, by the strongest inclina- 
tion, to seek my happiness, and would, 
ot himself, perform the desired serv- 
ice, except the hurt, he thereby re- 
ceives, be greater than the benefit 
accruing to me 9 m which case, he 
knows, that, from my innate human- 
ity and friendship, I should be the 
first to oppose myself to his impudent 
generosity Why raise land marks be- 
tween my neighbour’s field and mine, 
when my heart has made no division 
between our interests, but shares all 
his joys and sorrows with the same 
force and vivacity as if originally my 
own 9 Every man, upon this supposi 
tion, being a second self to another, 
would trust all his interests to the 
discretion of every man, without jeal 
ousy, without partition, without dis 
tmction And the whole human race 
would form only one family, where all 
would lie in common and be used 
freely, without regard to property, but 
cautiously too, with as entire regard 
to the necessities of each individual, 
as if our own interests were most inti 
mately concerned 

In the present disposition of the 
human heart, it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to find complete instances of 
such enlarged affections, but still we 
may observe, that the case of families 
approaches towards it, and the stronger 
the mutual benevolence is among the 
individuals the nearer it approaches, 
till all distinction of property be, m 
a great measure, lost and confounded 
among them Between manned per- 
sons the cement of friendship is by 
the laws supposed so strong as to 
abolish all division of possessions, and 
has often in reality, the force ascribed 
to it And it is observable, that dur 
ing the ardour of new enthusiasms, 
when every principle is inflamed into 
extravagance, the community of goods 
has frequently been attempted, and 
nothing but experience of its in con 
vemeneies from the returning or dis- 
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guised selfishness of men, could make 
the imprudent fanatics adopt anew the 
ideas of justice and of separate prop 
erty So true is it, that this virtue 
derives its existence entirely from its 
necessary use to the intercourse and 
social state of mankind 

To make this truth more evident, let 
us reverse the foregoing suppositions, 
and carrying everything to the oppo- 
site extreme, consider what would be 
the effect of these new situations Sup 
pose a society to fall into such want 
of all common necessaries, that the 
utmost frugality and industry canno 
preserve the greater number from per 
ishing, and the whole from extreme 
misery, it will readily, I believe, be ad 
mitted, that the strict laws of justice 
are suspended, m such a pressing 
emergence, and give place to e 
stronger motives of necessity and se 
preservation Is it any crime, after a 
shipwreck to seize whatever means or 
instrument of safety one can lay ho 
of, without regard to former limitations 
of property? Or if a citv besieged were 
perishing with hunger, can we imag 
me that men will see any means o 
preservation before them, and lose 
their lives, from a scrupulous regar 
to what, in other situations, ' v0 ^ lc LJ e 
the rules of equity and justice e 
use and tendency of that virtue is o 
procure happiness and security, / 
preserving order in society “ 
where the society is ready to P er ' s 
from extreme necessity, no g rea e 
evil can be dreaded from vio enc 
and injustice, and every man ^ 
now provide for himself by ai 
means, which prudence can dicta e, 
or humanity permit The public, eve 
in less urgent necessities, opens gran 
anes, without the consent of prop rie 
tors, as justly supposing, that the au 
thonty of magistracy may, consis en 
with equity, extend so far but wer 
any number of men to assemble, witn 
out the tie of laws or civil jurisdiction, 
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that they were incapable of all re 
sistance, and could never, upon the 
highest provocation, make us feel the 
elects of then resentment, the nec« 
sary consequence, I think, is tha 
should he bound by the h»ws °f hu- 
manity to give gentle usage to these 
creatures, but should not, properly 
sneaking, be under any restraint of 
See vwth regard to them, nor could 
they possess any right or property, “ 
elusive of such arbitrary lords ; Our 
intercourse with them could not be 
called society, which supposes a 
gree of equality, but absolute com 
Sand on the one side, and servile obe 
dience on the other What we covet, 
they must instantly res.gn Our per 
mission is the only tenure, by whch 
they hold then- possessions Our com 
passion and kindness the o y * 

by which they curb our lawless ™ 

And as no inconvenience ever resul 
from the exercise of a power, so firmly 
estabhshed m nature, the re 
justice and property, being tola y 
less, would never have place in so un 
equal a confederacy . 

This is plainly the situation of men, 
with regard to animals, an j 

these may be said to possess 
leave it to others to determi — 
great supenonty of e"’ JlMd Tn 5“£ 
pcans above barbarous Indn 
tempted us to imagine ou , 
the same footing with regar 
and made us throw off 
of jusUcc, and even of 
our treatment of them In , , t0 

tions, tlic female sex are reduced to 
like slavery, and are rendered 
pablc of all property, m 0 ' 1 P, t 
to their lordly masters Dut d ough 
the males, when united, *a t0 

countries bodilv force su i ^ 

maintain this severe tyranny, y 

arc the insinuation, address ana 
charms of their fair companions dnr 
women are commonly ah t ( | JC 

the confcdcracv, and share 


other sex in all the rights and pnv.- 

kS Were thTCanspcc.es so framed 
by nature as that each individual 
possessed within himself every fac- 
X, requisite both for h,s own preser 
vabon and for the propagabon of hs 

kind Were all society and intercourse 
cut off betsveen man and man, by t 
primary mtenhon of the supreme Cre 
at™ It seems evdent, that so sol tan 
a being would be as much incapable of 

SanS’SSK 

^ «ould - csery c OCCis.on. go ^ 
utmost ot lus P other being to 
pre e r o?w^cb he Abound by any 

2wKSSrS$ 

dS f b “d So, gb vu.l,out compre 
f mb w the re f of mankind wad.m 
bending «* > Suppose that sev 
their prcscnptions M PPJ ^ ^ 0 „ c 

cro l Jamdjcs ritsjoincsl from 

society. w" 1 * ■ , which presrne 

Kdinr mutual emmesim. 
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and milk The oaks yielded honey, and 
nature spontaneously produced her 
greatest delicacies Nor were these 
the chief advantages of that happy 
age Tempests were not alone removed 
from nature, but those more furious 
tempests were unknown to human 
breasts, which now cause such up- 
roar, and engender such confusion 
Avarice ambition, cruelty, selfishness, 
were never heard of Cordial affection, 
compassion, sympathy, were the only 
movements with which the mind was 
yet acquainted Even the punctilious 
distinction of mine and thine was ban- 
ished from among the happy race of 
mortals, and carried with it the very 
notion of property and obligation, jus- 
tice and injustice 

This poetical fiction of the golden 
age, is in some respects, of a piece 
with the philosophical fiction of the 
state of nature, only that the former 
is represented as the most charming 
and most peaceable condition, which 
can possibly be imagined, whereas the 
latter is painted out as a state of mu- 
tual war and violence, attended with 
the most extreme necessity On the 
first origin of mankind, we are told, 
their ignorance and savage nature were 
so prevalent, that they could give no 
mutual trust, but must each depend 
upon himself and his own force or cun- 
ning for protection and security No 
law was heard of No rule of justice 
known No distinction of property 
regarded Power was the only meas 
ure of nght, and a perpetual war of 
all against all was the result of men's 
untamed selfishness and barbarity 9 

9 This fiction of a state of nature, as a 
state of war was not first started by Mr 
Hobbes, as is commonly imagined Plato 
endeavors to refute an hypothesis very 
like it in the second third, and fourth 
books de repubhca Cicero, on the con 
trary, supposes it certain and universally 
acknowledged in the following passage 
Quis emm \estrum, judices, ignorat, ita 


Whether such a condition of human 
nature could ever exist, or if it did 
could continue so long as to merit the 
appellation of a state, may justly be 
doubted Men are necessarily bom 
in a family society, at least, and are 
trained up by their parents to some 
rule of conduct and behaviour But 
this must be admitted, that, if such a 
state of mutual war and violence was 
ever real, the suspension of all laws of 
justice, from their absolute inutility, 
is a necessary and infallible conse- 
quence . 

The more we vary our views ot 
human life, and the newer and more 
unusual the lights are m which we 
survey it, the more shall we be con 
vinced, that the origin here assigned 
for the virtue of justice is real and 
satisfactory 

Were there a species of creatures m 
termingled with men, which, though 
rational, were possessed of such m 
fenor strength, both of body and mind. 


naturam rerum tulisse, ut quodam tern 
pore homines, nondum neque Datura i 
neque civili jure descripto, fusi per agros 
ac dispersi vagarentur tantumque ha 
berent quantum manu ac viribus P er 
caedem ac vulnera, aut eripere aut re 
tinere potuissent? Qui lgitur pnnu 
virtute & consilio praestanh extiterunt, u 
perspecto genere humanae dociuta 
atque ingenn, dissipatos unum in locum 
congregarunt eosque ex feritate ilia a 
jushham ac mansuetudinem transdux 
runt Turn res ad communem utuitat , 
quas publicas appeUamus, turn conven 
cula hommum quae postea civj a 
nommatae sunt, turn domicilta conjun a 
quas urbes dicamus, invento & divino 
humano jure moembus sepserunt Atqu 
inter hanc vitam, per politam humamta e, 
& lllam immanem, nihil tarn interest qua 
JUS atque VIS Horum utro ub nobmus 
altero est utendum Vim volumus e 
tingui Jus valeat necesse est, id > 
judicia quibus omne jus continctu 
Judicia displicent, aut nulla sunt 
dommetur necesse est Haec vide 
omnes ’ Pro Sext § 42 
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sequences Not to mention that the 
Agrarian laws, so frequently claimed 
,n Rome, and earned into exertion in 
many Greek cities, proceeded, all ot 
them from a general idea of the utility 
of this principle 

But historians, and even common 
sense may inform us, that, however 
specious these ideas of perfect equal 
iJv may seem they are really, at bot- 
tom impracticable, and were they 
not so, would be extremely pernicious 
to human society Render possessions 
e\er so equal, mens different degrees 
of art care, and industry will imme 
diately break that equably Or if you 
check these virtues you reduce so 
ciety to the most extreme indigence 
and instead of preventing want and 
beggary m a few, render 1 - 

able to the whole community The 

mtt ngorousmqmsibon too is reqm 

site to watch every meqi ua y 
fust appearance, and the mos^evere 
jurisdiction, to punish an , . 

But besides, that so much author, y 
must soon degenerate uito > ’ 

and be exerted with great parhabfes. 
who can possibly be possessed ol it, m 
such a situation as is here supp 
Perfect equably of possessions de 
stroying all subordination, weakens 
extremely the authority of magistracy, 
and must reduce all power nearly to 
a level, as well as property 

We may conclude, therefore, that, 
in order to establish laws for the regu^ 
lation of property, we must be « 
quainted with the nature and situation 
of man, must re,ect appeamn . 
which may be false, thoug P , 
and must search for those rules winch 
are. on the whole, most use id and 
beneficial Vulgar sense and sligli 
penencc are sufficient for this p 
where men gw e not W a, to .«■ selfch 
av ulitv , or too extensive o" ,1 " s ". , 
Who sees not. for instance 'hat 
whatever is produced or impm ^ 
a mao's art or industry oug i , 


,o be secured to him m order to give 
encouragement to such useful habits 
and accomplishments 9 That the prop 
erty ought also to descend to children 
and relations, for the seme useful jur 
pose 9 That it may be alienated by 

consent in order to beget that com 

merce and intercourse, which 1 u so 
beneficial to human society? And that 
all contracts and promises ought care 

?ully to be fulfilled, m order to secure 
mutual trust and confidence, h> which 

the general interest of mankind is so 

m taCrthe d vvn.e r n,^wsof 

nature and you wall always find that, 

SS&JZZ'S 

SSfrJssSS 


nexion interests of society 

Sometimes the mtems^ ^ ^ ^ 

may require determine 

ticular case, but may ^ s( , Kcnl 

any P' r *“ a ' J ua iiy beneficial In 
which ar lightest anabpts arc 

s®- vaar-K 

‘"mild tedicwurce of pcqict.nl du 

1 Tims possession alone and 

IlSm’g claim and p^cn«unM»m 

dns'^iIoS^'l'mt.iir. and dipv»i> on 
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tory, experience, reason sufficiently 
instruct us in this natural progress of 
human sentiments, and m the gradual 
enlargement of our regards to justice, 
m proportion as we become acquainted 
with the extensive utility of that virtue 


PART II 

If we examine the particular laws, 
b> winch justice is directed, and prop- 
erty determined, we shall still be pre- 
sented with the same conclusion The 
good of mankind is the only object of 
all these laws and regulations Not 
only is it requisite, for the peace and 
interest of society, that men’s posse 
sions should be separated, but the 
rules, which we follow, in making the 
separation, are such as can best be 
contrived to serve farther the interests 
of society 

We shall suppose that a creature, 
possessed of reason, but unacquainted 
with human nature, deliberates with 
himself what rules of justice or prop 
erty would best promote public inter- 
est, and establish peace and security 
among mankind His most obvious 
thought would be, to assign the largest 
possessions to the most extensive vir- 
tue, and give every one the power of 
doing good, proportioned to his in- 
clination In a perfect theocracy, 
where a being, infinitely intelligent, 
governs by particular volitions, this 
rule would certainly have place, and 
might serve to the wisest purposes 
But were mankind to execute such a 
law, so great is the uncertainty of 
ment, both from its natural obscurity, 
and from the self conceit of each in 
dividual, that no determinate rule of 
conduct would ever result from it, 
and the total dissolution of society 
must be the immediate consequence 
Fanatics may suppose, that dominion 
is founded on grace, and that saints 
alone inherit the earth, but the ciwl 


the Principles of Morals 

magistrate very justly puts these sub 
lime theorists on the same footing witn 
common robbers, and teaches them by 
the severest discipline, that a rule, 
which, in speculation, may seem the 
most advantageous to society, may ye 
be found, in practice, totally pemi 
cious and destructive 

That there were religious fanatics 
of this kind in England, during the 
civil wars, we learn from history, 
though it is probable, that the obvious 
tendency of these principles excited 
such horror in mankind, as soo 
obliged the dangerous enthusiasts to 
renounce, or at least conceal their ten 
ets Perhaps the levellers , who claimed 
an equal distribution of property, were 
a kind of political fanatics, whicn 
arose from the religious species an 
more openly avowed their pretensions 
as carrying a more plausible app ear 
ance, of being practicable m them 
selves, as well as useful to human so 

"if must, indeed be confessed, that 
nature is so liberal to mankind, t a , 
were all her presents equally “ iv ^ d f 
among the species, and improved y 
art and industry, every individual 
would enjoy all the necessaries, an 
even most of the comforts of l“ e » 
would ever be liable to any ihs u 
such as might accidentally arise from 
the sickly frame and constitution o 
his body It must also be confesse , 
that, wherever we depart from t us 
equality, we rob the poor of more 
satisfaction than we add to the ric . 
and that the slight gratification o* j* 
frivolous vanity, in one individual, 
frequently costs more than bread to 
many families, and even provinces * 
may appear withal, that the rule or 
equality, as it would be highly useful, 
is not altogether impracticable, but has 
taken place, at least in an imperfect 
degree, in some republics, particularlv 
tint of Sparta, where it was attended, 
it is said, with the most beneficial con 
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sequences Not to mention that the 
Agrarian laws, so frequently claimed 
m Rome, and earned into execution in 
many Creek cities, proceeded, all ot 
them, from a general idea of the utility 
of this principle 

But historians, and even common 
sense, may inform us, that however 
specious these ideas of perfect equal 
itv may seem, they are really, at bot- 
tom, impracticable, and were they 
not so, would be extremely pernicious 
to human society Render possessions 
e\ er so equal, men s different egre 
of art, care, and industry will imme 
dintely break that equahty Or if you 
check these virtues, you reduce so 
cietv to the most extreme indigence, 
and instead of preventing want and 
beggary in a few, render it “ nav 
able to the whole commurutv The 
most ngorous inquisition too is *eq 
site to watch every inequality on its 
first appearance, and the most 
jurisdiction, to punish and re 
But besides, that so much authority 
must soon degenerate into tyranny, 
and be exerted with great partiahUes. 
who can possibly he possessed ot it, m 
such a situation as is here supposed 
Perfect equahty of possessions de- 
stroving all subordination, we 
e\tremel> the authority of magistracy 
and must reduce all power near y 
a le\ el, as well as property 

We may conclude, therefore, tha . 
m order to establish laus for the regu 
lation of property. Me must be ac 
quainted Mith the nature and situation 
of man, must reject appearances, 
uhicli may be false, though speei 
and must search for those rules, n 
arc on the uhole, most useful and 
beneficial Vulgar sense and slight cx 
penenee arc sufficient for this P lir P ’ 
uhere men gise not May to too sc i 
asulitx, or too extensne enthusiasm 
Who secs not, for instance that 
uhatexir is produced or improve , 
a min’s irt or mdustrv ought, tor c » 


to be secured to him, in order to give 
encouragement to such useful habits 
and accomplishments 9 That the prop 
ertv ought also to descend to children 
and relations, for the same useful pur- 
nose? That it may be alienated by 
consent, in order to beget that com 
merce and intercourse, vhich is so 
beneficial to human society? And That 

all contracts and promises ought car 

fully to he fulfilled, in order to secure 
mutual trust and confide) ace, by nhich 
the general interest of mankind is so 

m ta=«rsonthe,aMSof 

nature, and you Mall always find that, 
whatever principles they set out with, 
thev are sure to terminate here at last 
and to assign, as the ultimate reason 
for everv rule which they establish, 
the corn enience and necessities o 
mankind A concession thus extorted, 
" opposition to systems has more an 

. . .1 ,f it had been made m 

prosecution" o'/them What other rea 
Fnn indeed could writers e\cr gwc, 

t^Sfs mtsX mine and that = 

smee umnstructed nature 

"'sometimes the interests of society 
"'V-"-:"hu; ,C maV'nordeteXc 

'i 1 ease the slightest analogies arc 

firs, possession U 

It"!!.,, 


^s’talogS'nTtun.’nddrpeiido.. 
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torv, experience, reason sufficiently 
instruct us in. this natural progress of 
human sentiments, and m the gradual 
enlargement of our regards to justice, 
in proportion as we become acquainted 
with the extensive utility of that virtue 


PART II 

If we examine the particular laws, 
b> which justice is directed, and prop 
erty determined, we shall still be pre- 
sented with the same conclusion The 
good of mankind is the only object of 
all these laws and regulations Not 
only is it requisite, for the peace and 
interest of society, that men’s posse- 
sions should be separated, but the 
rules, which we follow, in making the 
separation, are such as can best be 
contrived to serve farther the interests 
of society 

We shall suppose that a creature, 
possessed of reason, but unacquainted 
with human nature, deliberates with 
himself what rules of justice or prop 
erty would best promote public inter- 
est, and establish peace and security 
among mankind His most obvious 
thought would be, to assign the largest 
possessions to the most extensive vir- 
tue, and give every one the power of 
doing good, proportioned to his in- 
clination In a perfect theocracy, 
where a being, infinitely intelligent, 
governs by particular volitions, this 
rule would certainly have place, and 
might serve to the wisest purposes 
But were mankind to execute such a 
law, so great is the uncertainty of 
ment, both from its natural obscurity, 
and from the self conceit of each in 
dividual, that no determinate rule of 
conduct would ever result from it, 
and the total dissolution of society 
must be the immediate consequence 
Fanatics may suppose, that dominion 
is founded on grace, and that saints 
alone Inherit the earth, but the cml 
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magistrate very justly puts these sub 
lime theorists on the same looting with 
common robbers, and teaches them by 
the severest discipline, that a rule, 
which, in speculation, may seem the 
most advantageous to society, may ye 
be found, in practice, totally P eml 
cious and destructive 

That there were religious fanatics 
of this kind in England, during the 
civil wars, we learn from history, 
though it is probable, that the obvious 
tendency of these principles everted 
such horror in mankind, as soo 
obliged the dangerous enthusiasts to 
renounce, or at least conceal their ten 
ets Perhaps the levellers, who claimefl 
an equal distribution of property, were 
a kind of political fanatics, which 
arose from the religious species, an 
more openly avowed their pretensions, 
as carrying a more plausible appear 
ance, of being practicable in them- 
selves, as well as useful to human so 

U must, indeed, be confessed, that 
nature is so liberal to mankind, 1 1 a > 
were all her presents equally divi e 
among the species, and improved y 
art and industry, every individual 
would enjoy all the necessaries, an 
even most of the comforts of life, no 
would ever be liable to any ills u 
such as might accidentally arise from 
the sickly frame and constitution o 
his body It must also be confesse , 
that, wherever we depart from t lS 
equality, we rob the poor of more 
satisfaction than we add to the ric , 
and that the slight gratification or a 
frivolous vanity, m one individual, 
frequently costs more than bread to 
many families, and even provinces I 
may appear withal, that the rule 0 
equality, as it would be highly useful, 
is not altogether impracticable, but has 
taken place, at least in an imperfect 
degree, in some republics, particul vn> 
tint of Sparta, where it was attended, 
it is said, with the most beneficial con- 
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while they consider all the quabhes 
and relations of the objects, and d.s 
cover no adequate cause for that 
affection or antipathy, 
horror, which have so nnghty an >n 

fluenee over a consid^able parrot 
mankind A Syrian would hate started 
rather than taste pigeon an Egypb« 
would not have approached bacon 
But if these species of food be « 
anuned by the senses of sight, ^, 
or taste, or scrutinized by the sa 
ences of chemistrv, ™ edl ° ne { ’ ° " d 
phvsics, no difference 's ever foimd 

between them and any other spec' 

nor can that precise circumstance be 
pitched on, which may 
foundation for the religious passion 

A fowl on Thursday is law* JX “ 
Friday abominable EggS “V tte j dur 
and in this diocese, are p , j t0 
ing Lent, a hundred paces farthe , 

we shall find ? ^of the ,hcory 

objections, are confinnat ^ , aw ^ 

delivered above ,e c in terests of 

so perverse as '"d men 

society, it loses all its a ^ , uS bc«*, 

judge by the lde *L ° t0 those interests 
which are conformable pur- 

bometmies also civil laws, for use^ ^ 
poses, require a cerem their de- 

deed, and where that USU J ’ tcn our of 

crees run contraiy l ^ a d\antage of 

justice, but one who , regarded 

such chicanes, is not com intete5ts of 
as an hbnest man Thus, tn ^ fillGUed _ 
society require, that “ ® material article 
and there is not a mor gut the 

either of rattxidm ov wall 

omission of a tnmn 1 8 , . _ contract tn 

often, by law, mvalida 0 ccmsc icnline, 
loro humano, hut not in f j n these 

as divines express themselves » ^ 
cases the magistrate is J^ aIcmK die 
to withdraw his po«“” „ ht Where 

right, not to have alter n glj t, an d is 

lus intention extends t 0 f society, 

conformable to the m , { a dear 

,t never fads to alter the , nght 
proof of the origin 
property, as assigned above 
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eat them is a damnable sin This ear* 
or building yesterday was profane, to- 
day by the muttering of certain vv ords, 
ft has become holy and sacred Such 
reflections as *ese, in the mouth o 

? 0 ff&o° n w y "»oe, 

" ‘ he5 atZsl 3FJ3Z 

Z&JsZkzB 

pre)u*ce, and passion, not by ign 

a "u ma^ppefr to a careless view o, 
mther a too abstracted reflection, . *»* 
Sere enters a bke superstition into all 
the sentiments of justice, a^^ ^ 

X^r.o the same scruff 

sense and science, h 
most accurate enquiry, tad any m 
™°, „ for the difference made by 
dation for tn lawfully nour 

F aCe t Had I worn *rs apparel an 
touch Had 1 d (Be severest 

hour ago, I had mem ounc . 

punishment, but a ■ j ] as now 

“^“'Titm^mfnseSdServac, 
rendered it h , n the neigh- 

Were *>s bouse p been immoro l 

bounng territory, t b bemg ^t 

for me to dwell in , ^ subiecl , 0 

on this side the nve. b ,ts 

a different or 

becomuig min I s of re ason 

censure which so sue- 

ing it superstition is also 

cessfuhy e^P lS ^ possible, 

applicable to 1“^ th!m the other, 

in the one ca object, that pre- 

Sse P °qual.”y or “ 
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very slight connexions of the inn gin i- 
tion . 

Does any one scruple, in extraordi- 
nary cases, to violate all regard to the 
private property of individuals, and 
sacrifice to public interest a distinc- 
tion which had been established for 
the sake of that interest? The safety 
of the people is the supreme law All 
other particular laws are subordinate 
to it, and dependent on it And if, in 
the common course of things, they be 
followed and regarded, it is only be- 
cause the public safety and interest 
commonly demand so equal and im- 
partial an administration 

Sometimes both utility and analogy 
fail, and leave the laws of justice m 


mous and brilliant thoughts, and is 
not wanting in solidity 10 

What is mans property 0 Anything 
which it is lawful for him, and for him 
alone, to use But i chat rule have tic, 
by which itc can distinguish these ob- 
jects - 5 Here we must have recourse to 
statutes, customs, precedents, analo- 
gies, and a hundred other circum- 
stances, some of which are constant 
and inflexible, some variable and arbi- 
trary. But the ultimate point, in which 
they all professedly terminate, is the 
interest and happiness of human so 
ciety Where this enters not into con 
sidcration, nothing can appear more 
whimsical, unnatural, and even super- 
stitious, than all or most of the laws o 


total uncertainty Thus, it is highly 
requisite, that prescription or long 
possession should convey property, 
but what number of days or months 
or years should be sufficient for that 
purpose, it is impossible for reason 
alone to determine Cioil laws here 
supply the place of the natural code, 
and assign different terms for prescrip- 
tion, according to the different utili- 
ties, proposed by the legislator Bills 
of exchange and promissory notes, by 
the laws of most countries, prescribe 
sooner than bonds, and mortgages, and 
contracts of a more formal nature 
In general we may observe that all 
questions of property are subordinate 
to the authority of civil laws, which 
extend, restrain, modify, and alter the 
rules of natural justice, according to 
the particular convenience of each 
community The laws have or ought 
to have, a constant reference to the 
constitution of government the man 
ners, the climate, the religion, the 
commerce, the situation of each so 
ciety A late author of genius as well 
as learning, has prosecuted this subject 
at large and has established, from 
these principles a system of political 
knowledge, which abounds m inge- 


justice and of property 

Those who ridicule vulgar super 
stitions, and expose the folly of P ar 
ticular regards to meats, days, places, 
postures, apparel, have an easy tas , 


10 The author of L’Espnt des Loix 
This illustrious writer, however, sets our 
with a different theory, and supposes a'* 
right to be founded on certain rapports 
relations, which is a system, that, in 
opinion, never will be reconciled 
true philosophy Father Malebranc » 
far as I can learn, was the first that s 
this abstract theory of morals, which 
afterwards adopted by Cudworth, ’ 

and others, and as it excludes all sent 
ment and pretends to found every 
on reason, it has not wanted follower 
this philosophic age See Section , 
pendix I With regard to justice, 
virtue here treated of, the ,n '® r 
against this theory seems short an 
elusive Property is allowed to e 
pendent on civil laws, civil l a ^ s _ . 
allowed to have no other object, u . 
interest of society This therefore 
be allowed to be the sole foun a 
of property and justice Not to men 
that our obligation itself to obey^ 
magistrate and his laws is foun e 
nothing but the interests of society 
If the ideas of justice, sometimes a 
not follow the dispositions of civi 
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while they consider nil the qualities 
and relations of the objects, and d 
cover no adequate cause for that 
affection or antipathy, ven “ at '°" 
horror, which have so nngthy ” 
fluence over a considerable part ot 
mankind A Syrian would have starve^ 
rather than taste pigeon 
would not have ? a “". 

But if these species of food be « 
amined hy the senses of oghh ^ 
nr taste or scrutinized by the sci 
ences of chemistry, medicine or 
ohvsms no difference is ever found 
between them and any other s P eC ' 
nor can that precise circumstance b 
mtched on, which may afiord a jusr 
foundation' for the religious : pass, on 

A fowl on Thursday is lawfu l f , ° h ’ 
Friday abominable Eggs m t duf 
and in this diocese, are pe 
ing Lent, a hundred paces farther. 

we shall find, that R th ® a f ^ of the theory 

obiections, are contonat ^ )aw ^ 

delivered above Wh interesl s of 

so perverse as to cross * _ a[]d men 

society, it loses all its a ' a , )UStl c<-, 

judge by the ideas , in t e rests 

which are conformable use f u l pur- 

Sometimes also civil law , 
poses, require a ceremony or form W ^ r 
deed, and where that is w usu J’ tenour G f 
crees run contrary to t advantage of 
justice, but one who take * . regarded 
such chicanes, is not commonly of 
as an honest man Thus be { ul g]]ed, 
society require, that con j article 

and there is not a more ^ 

either of natural or civil j will 

omission of a tnfluB *» 
often, hy law, invahdat r(fns ctcnt{ae, 

joro humano, but not in /° j n dtese 
as divines express thems d only 

cases, the magistrate * suppose^ ^ 
to withdraw his power { where 

right, not to have altered e B ^ an d is 
his intention extends t ° f society, 

conformable to the int clear 

it never fails to alter the right. 
proof of the origin of l^ticc 
property, as assigned above 
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eat them is a damnable sin This earth 
or building yesterday was profane, to 
day, by the muttering of certain words, 
it has become holy and sacre 
’reflections as these, in the rnonth of 
a philosopher, one may safely say, are 
too obvious to have any influence, 

they' prevail a not, rS of S thernselves, they 

are surely obstructed by education, 
prejudice^ and passion, not by ignor- 

to a careless view o. 

rather a too abstracted reflection that 

w=i‘. sssasa 

F 1 Had I worn this apparel an 
touch Had J ■ d the severest 

hour ago, I had pronounc 

punishment, bu j ns now 

‘ nS / f d V my te “ndserv.ee 

rendered it nt to y . neigh- 

Were this house p ^ 
bouring territory , t h ^ being built 
for me to dwell B subje ct to 

on this side the nve , )ts 

a different "’“"'f^no blame or 
becomuig ™ s pec.es of reason 

censure i, which so Slic- 
ing it nia> superstition, is also 

cessfully exp lS ^ possible, 

applicable to '£* 0 iC than in the other, 
in the one cas object, that pre 

‘TnudPs -ciSmstincc which is 

burdSmc, the latter is ahsolulcly 
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requisite to the well-being of man- 
kind and existence of society. When 
we abstract from this circumstance 
(for it is too apparent ever to be over- 
looked) it must be confessed, that all 
regards to right and property, seem 
entirely without foundation, as much 
as the grossest and most vulgar super- 
stition. Were the interests of society 
nowise concerned, it is as unintelligible 
why another’s articulating certain 
sounds implying consent, should 
change the nature of my actions with 
regard to a particular object, as why 
the reciting of a liturgy by a priest, 
in a certain habit and posture, should 
dedicate a heap of brick and timber, 
and render it, thenceforth and for ever, 
sacred . 11 

These reflections are far from weak- 
ening the obligations of justice, or 

11 It is evident, that the will or consent 
alone never transfers property, nor causes 
the obligation of a promise ( for the same 
reasoning extends to both), but the will 
must be expressed by words or signs, in 
order to impose a tie upon any man. 
The expression being once brought in as 
subservient to the will, soon becomes the 
principal part of the promise, nor will a 
man be less bound by his word, though 
he secretly give a different direction to 
his intention, and withhold the assent of 
his mind But though the expression 
makes, on most occasions, the whole of 
the promise, yet it does not always so, 
and one who should make use of any ex- 
pression, of which he knows not the 
meaning, and which he uses without any 
sense of the consequences, would not 
certainly be bound by it. Nay, though 
he know its meaning, yet if he use it in 
jest only, and with such signs as evidently 
show, that he has no serious intention 
of binding himself, he would not lie 
under any obligation of performance, but 
it is necessary, that the words be a per- 
fect expression of the will, without any 
contrary signs Nay, even this we must 
not carry so far as to imagine, that one, 
whom, by our quickness of understand- 
ing, "e conjecture, from certain signs, 
to ha\e an intention of deceiving us, is 


diminishing anything from the most 
sacred attention to property. On the 
contrary, such sentiments must acquire 
new force from the present reason- 
ing. For what stronger foundation can 
be desired or conceived for any duty, 
than to observe, that human society, 
or even human nature, could not sub- 
sist without the establishment of it; 
and will still arrive at greater degrees 
of happiness and perfection, the more 
inviolable the regard is, which is paid 
to that duty? 

The dilemma seems obvious: As 
justice evidently tends to promote 
public utility and to support civil so- 
ciety, the sentiment of justice is either 
derived from our reflecting on that 
tendency, or like hunger, thirst, and 
other appetites, resentment, love o 

not bound by his expression or verbal 
promise, if we accept of it, but must lim 
this conclusion to those cases where t ie 
signs are of a different nature from thos 
of deceit. All these contradicUons are 
easily accounted for, if justice anse en- 
tirely from its usefulness to society, due 
will never be explained on any other Hy- 
pothesis. , 

It is remarkable that the moral e 
cisions of the Jesuits and other relaxe 
casuists, were commonly formed in prose 
cution of some such subtilhes of rea 
soning as are here pointed out, and pro 
ceed as much from the habit of scholas i 
refinement as from any corruption o 
heart, if we follow the authority or N on . 
Bayle. See his Dictionary, article L°y^ 
And why has the indignation of mankin 
risen so high against these casusists, 
because every one perceived, that 
man society could not subsist were sue 
practices authorized, and that mora s 
must always be handled with a view o 
public interest, more than philosophic® 
regularity? If the secret direction of the 
intention, said every man of sense, could 
invalidate a contract; where is our se- 
curity 5 And yet a metaphysical school- 
man might think, that, where an inten- 
tion was supposed to be requisite, i 
that intention really had not place, no 
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life, attachment to offspring and other 
passions, arises from a simple original 
instinct m the human breast, which 
nature has implanted for like salutary 
purposes If the latter be the case, it 
follows, that property, which is the 
object of justice, is also distinguished 
bv a simple original instinct, and is 
not ascertained by any argument or 
reflection But who is there that ever 
heard of such an instinct? Or is this 
a subject in which new discoveries can 
be made? "We may as well expect to 
discover, in the body, new senses, 
which had before escaped the ob- 
servation of all mankind 

But farther, though it seems a verv 
simple proposition to say, that nature, 
by an instinctive sentiment, distin 
guishes property, yet in reality we 


consequence ought to follow, and no ob- 
ligation be imposed The casuistical sub- 
tilties may not be greater than the sub- 
tilties of lawyers, hinted at above, but as 
the former are pernicious, and the latter 
tnnocent and even necessary, this is the 
reason of the very different reception they 
meet with from the world 

It is a doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
that the priest, by a secret direction of 
lus intention, can invalidate any sacra 
ment This position is derived from a 
strict and regular prosecution of the 
ob\ious truth, that empty words alone, 
without any meaning or intention in the 
speaker, can never be attended with any 
effect If the same conclusion be not ad- 
mitted in reasonings concerning civil con 
tracts, where the affair is allowed to be of 
so much less consequence than the eternal 
salvation of thousands, it proceeds en- 
tirely from men's sense of the danger and 
inconvenience of the doctrine in the for- 
mer case And we may thence observe, 
that however positive, arrogant, and dog- 
matical any superstition may appear, it 
never can convey any thorough persua- 
sion of the reality of its objects or put 
them, m any degree, on a balance with 
the common incidents of life, which we 
learn from daily observation and cipcri 
mental reasoning 


shall find, that there are required for 
that purpose ten thousand different 
instincts, and these employed about 
objects of the greatest intricacy and 
nicest discernment For when a defini- 
tion of property is required, that rela- 
tion is found to resolve itself into any 
possession acquired by occupation, by 
industry, by prescription, by inherit- 
ance, by contract, &c Can we think 
that nature, by an original instinct, in 
structs us in all these methods of 
acquisition? 

These words too, inheritance and 
contract, stand for ideas infinitely 
complicated, and to define them exact- 
ly, a hundred volumes of laws, and a 
thousand volumes of commentators, 
have not been found sufficient Does 
nature, whose instincts in men are all 
simple, embrace such complicated and 
artificial objects, and create a rational 
creature, without trusting anything to 
the operation of his reason? 

But even though all this were ad- 
mitted, it would not be satisfactory 
Positive laws can certainly transfer 
property It is by another original 
instinct, that we recognize the author- 
ity of kings and senates, and mark all 
the boundaries of their jurisdiction? 
Judges too, even though then- sentence 
be erroneous and illegal, must be al 
lowed, for the sake of peace and order, 
to have decisive authority, and ulti- 
mately to determine property Have 
we original innate ideas of praetors 
and chancellors and juries 3 Who sees 
not, that all these institutions ansc 
merely from the necessities of human 
society? 

All birds of the same species in 
every age and country, built their nests 
alike In tins we sec the force of in 
stinct Men, in different times and 
places, frame their houses differentia 
Here we perceive the influence of 
reason and custom A like inference 
mav be drawn from compiruig the 
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instinct of generation and the institu- 
tion of property. 

How great soever the variety oi 
municipal laws, it must be confessed, 
that their chief outlines pretty regu- 
larly concur, because the purposes, 
to which they tend, are everywhere 
exactly similar In like manner, all 
houses have a roof and walls, win- 
dows and chimneys, though diversified 
in their shape, figure, and materials 
The purposes of the latter, directed to 
the convemencies of human life, dis- 
cover not more plainly their ongm 
from reason and reflection, than do 
those of the former, which points all 
to a like end 

I need not mention the vanations, 
which all the rules of property receive 
from the finer turns and connexions 
of the imagination, and from the sub 
tilties and abstractions of law topics 
and reasonings There is no possibility 
of reconciling this observation to the 
notion of original instincts 

What alone will beget a doubt con- 
cerning the theory, on which I insist, 
is the influence of education and ac- 
quired habits, by which we are so 
accustomed to blame injustice, that we 
are not, in every instance, conscious 
of any immediate reflection on the 
pernicious consequences of it The 
views the most familiar to us are apt, 
for that very reason, to escape us, and 
what we have very frequently per 
formed from certain motives, we are 
apt likewise to continue mechanically, 
without recalling, on every occasion, 
the reflections, which first determined 
us The convenience, or rather neces 
sity, which leads to justice is so uni- 
versal, and everywhere points so much 
to the same rules, that the habit takes 
place in all societies, and it is not 
without some scrutiny, that we are 
able to ascertain its true ongin The 
matter, however, is not so obscure, 
but that even in common life we have 
every moment recourse to the prin- 


ciple of public utility, and ask, What 
must become of the world, xf such 
practices prevail? How could society 
subsist under such disorders? Were 
the distinction or separation of pos- 
sessions entirely useless, can any one 
conceive, that it ever should have ob 
tamed in society? 

Thus we seem, upon the whole, to 
have attained a knowledge of the force 
of that principle here insisted on, and 
can determine what degree of esteem 
or moral approbation may result from 
reflections on public interest and uti 
lty The necessity of justice to the 
support of society is the sole founda 
tion of that virtue, and since no moral 
excellence is more highly esteeme , 
we may conclude that this circum- 
stance of usefulness has, in general 
the strongest energy, and most entire 
command over our sentiments It mus , 
therefore, be the source of a con- 
siderable part of the ment ascribed o 
humanity, benevolence, friendship, 
public spirit, and other social virtues 
of that stamp, as it is the sole S( ^ ce 
of the moral approbation paid to nde - 
lty, justice, veracity, integrity, am 
those other estimable and useful quail 
ties and principles It is entirely agree 
able to the rules of philosophy, an 
even of common reason, where any 
pnnciple has been found to have a 
great force and energy in one instance, 
to ascribe to it a like energy m a 
similar instances This indeed is New^ 
ton’s chief rule of philosophizing 

SECTION V 
Why Utility Pleases 


part i 

It seems so natural a thought to 
ascribe to their utility the praise, whic 
we bestow on the social virtues, tha 

12 Pnncipia, Lib in 
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one would expect to meet 
principle everywhere in moral writers, 
as the chief foundation of their reason- 
mg and enquiry In common life we 
mav observe, that the circumstance of 
utility is always appealed to nor is rt 
supposed, that a greater “ 

be given to any man than to display 
his usefulness to the pu . 

enumerate the services, which he has 

performed to mankind _„ nim ate 

mat praise, even of ^ inanimate 

form, if the regularity and 

of its parts destroy not its 

anv useful purpose! And how satis 

factory an apXgy for any 

tion or seeming defomuty ,, if « ^ r 

show the necessity of that p Jj 1 

construction for the use intended! A 

ship appears more beautiful to an 

artist, or one modemte^shiMm 

navigation, where its p • 

and^elhng beyond its 

framed tuln a pretax 

geometrical regularity, m ~ nt ^i°, n . 
to all the laws of mechanic s A buUO 
mg, whose doors and 
exact squares, would ndanted 

by that very proportion, as d - P 
to the figure of a human creature, 
whose solace the fabric was - 
What wonder then, that a man 
habits and conduct arc hurtful to l so- 
cicty, and dangerous or pc q, 

every one who lias an intcrco 

lum? should, on that account be an 
object of disapprobation, an 
iruimc.atc to every spectator 1 ,a 

cst sentiment of disgust and hatred 

» We ought not to 1 r P a c ‘ "1 r ^ a" ' a. e G 
Inanimate object el) e j , nbo 

as a man, that tlierefore It >p . 

according to lb>' 4( , nt)mrn „ 
pcUation of tirtwot ^ 

wetted In utiht>. wit!i 

vrr> d.Fcmrt. .ml «1»<* »nd 

affection wterro “FP* 11 * an 

not tl>»* cih*T l-.Vr ro ^ at*! 

tnatp ot}~« m*' * j junan 

propettinrJ a* m * 
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But perhaps the difficulty of ac- 
counting for these effects of usefulness. 
“ its contrarv , has hept philosophers 
from admitting them into tlreir- sas 
terms of ethics, and has induced them 
rather to employ any other pnnc.pk 
m explaining the ongin of moral g» d 
and evil But it is no just reason lor 
rejecting any principle, confin ™ > 
experience, that we cannot give a 
satisfactory account of its origin, 
are able to resolve it into other more 

to deduce it from pnnciplcs, the most 
K»daio»ed.ah-n« 
rrom the apparent uscfulnc^ of the 

^thrall' moral dist.ne^ 
anse from education, and w^atfin 
invented, and afterwards encourage • 
by the art of politicians, in order 


But can we ever be > tn jo- «•*' % 

former? T1 S"° of which Ihlnl 

passions and scnlta , (he ccigmvt 

Jns rational be>"^ 1 ’, Iie onl> r”>P" 

constitution of nrt , ame quill- 

obircts, and though tnsrnslblr. In 

tics be transferred to^ on ^ rjdtr 

nnmllte brnrfdil qullltira 

same sentiments ^ lrK )ervl. w»- 

of hrabs and mineral , irj 1, in 

„m« ealled >b« , J in p,agc. whirl, 

effect of tb"jdf' ,„J ,,»« 

ought not to le- et n orr m- 

Tor though , . hr ” * t, un ‘mate el ‘ecl> 

J»at, on attending sentiment » y 

"h7 tbit .1 b 

weal. and so frrr , png itralm " 

l, directed in 1 , , pc r.rW ! 

slalesrnei. lint »»"' ,-,11.1 m 

under the rmm <' ",1 1-e 

^'wTerr.ie'.-Vd-.-qr.r 
reran! ^-*'^1 --'"'r’ 

.e. , 

cal ire h r..' rallr-w . 
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render men tractable, and subdue their 
natural ferocity and selfishness, which 
incapacitated them for society This 
principle, indeed, of precept and edu- 
cation, must so far be owned to have 
a powerful influence, that it may fre 
quently increase or dimmish, beyond 
their natural standard, the sentiments 
of approbation or dislike, and may 
even, in particular instances, create, 
without any natural principle, a new 
sentiment of this kind, as is evident in 
all superstitious practices and observ- 
ances But that all moral affection or 
dislike arises from this origin, will 
never surely be allowed by any judici- 
ous enquirer Had nature made no 
such distinction, founded on the origi- 
nal constitution of the mind, the 
words, honourable and shameful, 
lovely and odious, noble and desptca 
ble, had never had place in any lan- 
guage, nor could politicians, had they 
invented these terms, ever have been 
able to render them intelligible, or 
make them convey any idea to the 
audience So that nothing can be 
more superficial than this paradox of 
the sceptics, and it were well, if, m the 
abstruser studies of logic and meta 
physics, we could as easily obviate the 
cavils of that sect, as in the practical 
and more intelligible sciences of poli- 
tics and morals 

The social virtues must, therefore, 
be allowed to have a natural beauty 
and amiableness, which, at first, ante 
cedent to all precept or education, 
recommends them to the esteem of 
uninstructed mankind, and engages 
their affections And as the public 
utility of these virtues is the chief 
circumstance, whence they derive 
their merit, it follows, that the end, 
which they have a tendency to pro- 
mote, must be some way agreeable to 
us, and take hold of some natural 
affection It must please, either from 
considerations of self interest, or from 
more generous motnes and regards 


he Principles of Morals 

It has often been asserted, that, as 
every man has a strong connexion with 
society, and perceives the impossibil- 
ity of his solitary subsistence, he be- 
comes, on that account, favourable to 
all those habits or principles, which 
promote order in society, and insure 
to him the quiet possession of so 
inestimable a blessing As much as 
we value our own happiness and wel 
fare, as much must we applaud the 
practice of justice and humanity, by 
which alone the social confederacy 
can be maintained, and every man 
reap the fruits of mutual protection 
and assistance 

This deduction of morals from selt- 
love, or a regard to private interest, 
is an obvious thought, and has not 
arisen wholly from the wanton sallies 
and sportive assaults of the sceptics 
To mention no others, Polybius, one 
of the gravest and most judicious, as 
well as most moral writers of antiquity, 
has assigned this selfish origin to al 
our sentiments of virtue 14 But though 
the solid practical sense of that author, 
and his aversion to all vain subtilties, 
render his authority on the present 
subject very considerable, yet is not 
this an affair to be decided by author 
lty, and the voice of nature and experi- 
ence seems plainly to oppose the 
selfish theory 

We frequently bestow praise on 
virtuous actions, performed in very 

14 Undutifulness to parents is disapproved 
of by mankind, irpoopuiutvowi to pe AA°*'» 
*<u tn.AAoyi£o/i£vou<; on to wapaffArjcrwv 
«cd<7Tois avTwv tnr/Kvpnati Ingra 
for a like reason (though he seems there 
mix a more generous regard ovvayavo* ^ 
Touvras plv tw ttcA a?, dm<£<p > ovra * ® t1T , 
avTous to irapairAyjtriov, S)V \nroyiyv tTal 
tis evvoca Trap' c/cdorai rrjs tov KaOrfKOVTOS 
Swapcus *cai 0£tooia«-Lib vi cap 4 ^ 

Grononus ) Perhaps the historian on y 
meant, that our sympathy and humanity 
was more enlivened, by our considering 
the similarity of our case with that of the 
person suffering which is a just sentimen 
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is observable in the estimates which 
we form of characters and manners, 
and the more we habituate ourselves 
to an accurate scrutiny of morals, the 
more delicate feeling do we acquire of 
the most minute distinctions between 
vice and virtue Such frequent occa- 
sion, indeed, have we, in common 
life, to pronounce all lands of moral 
determinations, that no object of this 
land can be new or unusual to us, nor 
could any false views or prepossessions 
maintain their ground against an ex- 
perience, so common and familiar 
Experience being chiefly what forms 
the associations of ideas, it is impos- 
sible that any association could estab- 
lish and support itself, in direct op- 
position to that principle 

Usefulness is agreeable, and engages 
our approbation This is a matter of 
fact, confirmed by daily observation 
But, useful ? For what? For some- 
body’s interest, surely Whose interest 
then? Not our own only For our ap 
probation frequently extends farther 
It must, therefore, be the mterest of 
those, who are served by the character 
or action approved of, and these we 
may conclude, however remote, are 
not totally indifferent to us By open 
ing up this principle, we shall discover 
one great source of moral distinctions 


paht n 

Self love is a principle in human 
nature of such extensive energy, and 
the mterest of each individual is, in 
general, so closely connected with that 
of the community, that those philos 
ophers were excusable, who fancied 
that all our concern for the public 
might be resolved into a concern for 
our own happiness and preservation 
They saw every moment, instances of 
approbation or blame, satisfaction or 
displeasure towards characters and ac- 
tions, they dcnommated the objects of 


he Principles of Morals 

these sentiments, virtues, or vices , they 
observed, that the former had a tend- 
ency to increase the happiness, and the 
latter the misery of mankind, they 
asked, whether it were possible that 
we could have any general concern for 
society, or any disinterested resent- 
ment of the welfare or injury of others, 
they found it simpler to consider all 
these sentiments as modifications of 
self-love, and they discovered a pre- 
tence, at least, for this unity of prin- 
ciple, in that close union of interest, 
which is so observable between the 
public and each individual 

But notwithstanding this frequent 
confusion of interests, it is easy to at 
tarn what natural philosophers, after 
Lord Bacon, have affected to call the 
expenmentum cruets, or that expert 
ment which pomts out the right way 
m any doubt or ambiguity We have 
found mstances, in which private in- 
terest was separate from public, in 
which it was even contrary And ye 
we observed the moral sentiment to 
continue, notwithstanding this dis 
junction of interests And wherever 
these distinct interests sensibly con 
curred, we always found a sensible m 
crease of the sentiment, and a more 
warm affection to virtue, and detesta 
tion of vice, or what we properly ca , 
gratitude and revenge Compelled by 
these mstances, we must renounce the 
theory, which accounts for every mora 
sentiment by the principle of sel 
love We must adopt a more public 
affection, and allow, that the interes s 
of society are not, even on their own 
account, entirely indifferent to us 
Usefulness is only a tendency to a 
certain end, and it is a contradiction 
in terms, that anything pleases as 
means to an end, where the end itsel 
no wise affects us If usefulness, there 
fore, be a source of moral sentiment, 
and if this usefulness be not alwa'S 
considered with a reference to self, it 
follows, that everything, which con 
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tributes to the happiness of society, 
recommends itself directly to our ap- 
probation and good will Here is 
principle, which accounts in gmat 
part, for the ongin of morality 
what need we seek for abstruseand 
remote systems, when there occurs 
one so obvious and naturalr 

Have we any difficulty to compre- 
hend the force of humanity and be 
nevolence? Or to conceive, that the 
very aspect of happiness, joy, P 
nentv gives pleasure, that of pain, 
suffering sorrow, communicates i un 
easiness? The human MUnt “ a “L: 
says Horace , 16 borrows smiles or tears 

from the human countenance Reduce 
a person to solitude, and he loses all 

enjoyment, except either 0 ecause 

or speculative land, and. t 
the movements of his heart are not 
forwarded by correspondent move 

ments m his fellow crea t i. ous ,ii 

signs of sorrow and m 0 V m “ E 1 ' nc h 0 ly 
arbitrary, affect us with melancho y, 
hut the natural symptoms, tears 
cues and groans, never fail to infuse 

IS It is needless to P" h ° M 
so far as to ask, why we have humanity 
or a fellow feeling with ot b 

cent, that this is W 
principle in human nature causes, 

Somewhere in our examination £ 

and there are, in every NSC 

general principles, bc>0 " nc ,„lc more 
cannot hope to find ,ncli(fcr< nt 

general No man is absolutely • 

to the happmess and “l^cndcno to 
Tlie first has a natural Un* 

give pleasure, the sccon P { 

every one may Ond in hunscH « » 
probable, that these P rin ^ ^ «i n1 nlc and 
resolved Into pnnciplcs m | n ve 

universal, whatever allcmrj L , jE j t were 

been made to that rurpOiC procnl 

pouihle, it belongs ' f ' lv insider 
subject, ond we may her ,1 we 

these principles as original 

can render all the consequence. 

clentlv plain and pc-rsplcvioi p rn „hus 

l« Uti ndesililsns arrldent Jta 

adPcnt Jlunvmt vul i» 


compassion and uneasiness And if 
the effects of misery touch us in so 
lively a manner, can vve be supposed 
altogether insensible or indifferent to- 
wards its causes, when a malicious or 
treacherous character and behaviour 
are presented to us? 

We enter, I shall suppose, into a 
convenient, warm, well contrived 
apartment We necessarily receive a 
pleasure from its very survey, because 
ft presents us with the pleasing ideas 
of ease, satisfaction and ™l oime " 
The hospitable, good humoured, hi 
mane landlord appears This i circu™ 
stance surely must embell sh the 
whole, nor can vve easily forbc “ re ' 
fleeting vvatli pleasure, on the satis 

f"tmn which results to every one from 

his intercourse and good-offices 

H?s whole family, by the freedom 

•S.SS=KE3i 


\n tells me. that an y ; 

mcdiammdignalrnn arise m me against 
n 1 Uf^o"".cadchfe,a 
ale WTOnK should proceed from a 

populated c human blood 

f d ^Krorior at the prospect 

j am struck ^ anJ om actuated 

t die frongest ant.pa.hv agamsl It. 

3U "' 0r cl 11 is Certain ,lu! - 
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pleasure or uneasiness In our serious 
occupations, in our careless amuse- 
ments, this principle still exerts its 
active energy 

If any man from a cold insensibility, 
or narrow selfishness of temper, is un- 
affected with the images of human hap- 
piness or misery, he must be equally 
indifferent to the images of vice and 
virtue As, on the other hand, it is 
always found, that a warm concern 
for the interests of our species is at- 
tended with a delicate feeling of all 
moral distinctions, a strong resentment 
of injury done to men, a lively appro 
bation of their welfare In this par- 
ticular, though great superiority is 
observable of one man above another, 
yet none are so entirely indifferent to 
the interest of their fellow-creatures, 
as to perceive no distinctions of moral 
ood and evil, in consequence of the 
ifferent tendencies of actions and 
principles How, indeed, can we sup- 
pose it possible in any one, who wears 
a human heart, that if there be sub 
jected to his censure, one character 
or system of conduct, which is bene- 
ficial, and another which is pernicious 
to his species or community, he will 
not so much as give a cool preference 
to the former, or ascribe to it the 
smallest merit or regard? Let us sup 
pose such a person ever so selfish, let 
private interest have mgrossed ever so 
much his attention, yet in instances, 
where that is not concerned, he must 
unavoidably feel some propensity to 
the good of mankind, and make it an 
object of choice, if everything else be 
equal Would any man, who is walk- 
ing along tread as willingly on an 
other’s gouty toes, whom he has no 
quarrel with as on the hard flint and 
pavement? There is here surely a 
difference in the case We surely take 
into consideration the happiness and 
misery of others, in weighing the sev 
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eral motives of action, and incline to 
the former, where no private regards 
draw us to seek our own promotion 
or advantage by the injury of our 
fellow-creatures And if the principles 
of humanity are capable, in many in- 
stances, of influencing our actions they 
must, at all times, have some authority 
o\ er our sentiments, and give us a 
general approbation of what is usefu 
to society, and blame of what is dan- 
gerous or pernicious The degrees o 
these sentiments may be the subjec 
of controversy, but tne reality of their 
existence, one should think, must be 
admitted in every theory or system 


The more we converse with man- 
kind, and the greater social intercourse 
we maintain, the more shall we e 
familiarized to these general p r e te ^' 
ences and distinctions, without which 
our conversation and discourse coul 
scarcely be rendered intelligible o 
each other Every man’s interest is 
peculiar to himself, and the aversions 
and desires, which result from it, can 
not be supposed to affect others in a 
like degree General language, there- 
fore, being formed for general use, 
must be moulded on some more gen 
eral views, and must affix the epithe s 
of praise or blame, in conformity ° 
sentiments, which arise from the gen 
eral interests of the community An 
if these sentiments, m most men, 
not so strong as those, which have ® 
reference to private good, yet still they 
must make some distinction, even in 
persons the most depraved and seihs 
and must attach the notion of good o 
a beneficent conduct, and of evil o 
the contrary Sympathy, we shall a 
low, is much fainter than our concern 
for ourselves, and sympathy with per 
sons remote from us much fainter than 
that with persons near and contiguous, 
but for this very reason it is necessary 
for us, in our calm judgments and dis 
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course concem.ng the characters of 
men, to neglect all these differences, 
and render our sentiments more public 
and social Besides, that we ourselves 
often change our situation in this par- 
ticular, we every day meet with per- 
sons who are in a situation different 
from us, and vv ho could never converse 
with us were we to remain constantly 
in that position and point of wot, 
which is peculiar to ourselves The in- 
tercourse of sentiments, therefore, 1 
society and conversation, mate us 
form some general unalterable stand 
ard, by which we may approve or dis 
approve of characters and manners 
And though the heart tabes not par 
entirely with those general notions, no 
regulates all its love and hatred by the 
universal abstract differences of vice 
and virtue, without regard to self, o 
the persons with whom we are rn 
intimately connected, yet have , 

moral differences a considerable in 

fluence, and being sufficient, at least 
for discourse, serve all our putp 
company, in the pulpit, on the 
and m the schools 17 , . 

Thus, in whatever light *e *ake th 
subject, the merit, ascribed to the 
social virtues, appears stiff 
and arises chiefly from that g' ’ 
which the natural sentiment of bene 
lence engages us to pay to t e in 
of mankind and society If ' 


17 It is wisely orduncd by nature, 
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still we know here, as in all the sen<«. 
to correct these inequalities b> an( j 

and retain a general standar , 

virtue, founded cliicflj on general u 
fulness 


sider the principles of the human 
make, such as they appear to daily 
experience and observation, we must, 
a priori, conclude it unpossib e for 
such a creature as man to he totally 
indifferent to the well or ill being of 
his fellow creatures, and not read.lv 

of himself, to pronounce, where 

nothing gives him any particular bias, 
that what promotes their happiness is 
good, what tends to them m.seq- . 
mil, without any farther regardo 
consideration Here then are the faint 
rudiments, at least, or outlines of " 
general distinction between actions, 
fnd m proportion as the humanity o 
the person is supposed to encrease. Ins 
connexion with those who are injured 
“benefited, and his lively concjpbon 
of them misery or happiness 1 a.s w 
sequent censure or approbat Th ^ 
oujres proportionable vigour Jtiere 
?sTn«esk that a generous action, 
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pleasure or uneasiness In our serious 
occupations, in our careless amuse- 
ments, this principle still exerts its 
active energy 

If any man from a cold insensibility, 
or narrow selfishness of temper, is un- 
affected with the images of human hap- 
piness or misery, he must be equally 
indifferent to the images of vice and 
virtue As, on the other hand, it is 
always found, that a warm concern 
for the interests of our species is at- 
tended with a delicate feeling of all 
moral distinctions, a strong resentment 
of injury done to men, a lively appro 
bation of their welfare In this par- 
ticular, though great superiority is 
observable of one man above another, 
yet none are so entirely indifferent to 
the interest of their fellow-creatures, 
as to perceive no distinctions of moral 
good and evil, in consequence of the 
different tendencies of actions and 
principles How, indeed, can we sup- 
pose it possible in any one, who wears 
a human heart, that if there be sub- 
jected to his censure, one character 
or system of conduct, which is bene 
ficial, and another which is pernicious 
to his species or community, he will 
not so much as give a cool preference 
to the former, or ascribe to it the 
smallest merit or regard? Let us sup 
pose such a person ever so selfish, let 
private interest have ingrossed ever so 
much his attention, yet in instances, 
where that is not concerned, he must 
unavoidably feel some propensity to 
the good of mankind, and make it an 
object of choice, if everything else be 
equal Would any man, who is walk 
ing along, tread as willingly on an 
other’s gouty toes, whom he has no 
quarrel with, as on the hard flint and 
pavement? There is here surely a 
difference in the case We surely take 
into consideration the happiness and 
misery of others, m weighmg the sev- 


eral motives of action, and incline to 
the former, where no private regards 
draw us to seek our own promotion 
or advantage by the injury of our 
fellow-creatures And if the principles 
of humanity are capable, in many in 
stances, of influencing our actions, they 
must, at all times, have some authority 
over our sentiments, and give us a 
general approbation of what is useful 
to society, and blame of what is dan- 
gerous or pernicious The degrees ot 
these sentiments may be the subjec 
of controversy, but tne reality of their 
existence, one should think, must be 
admitted in every theory or system 


The more we converse with man 
kind, and the greater social intercourse 
we maintain, the more shall we e 
familiarized to these general preter- 
ences and distinctions, without wluc 
our conversation and discourse caul 
scarcely be rendered intelligible ° 
each other Every man’s interest is 
peculiar to himself, and the aversions 
and desires, which result from it, can 
not be supposed to affect others in a 
like degree General language, there 
fore, being formed for general use, 
must be moulded on some more gen 
eral views, and must affix the epit ® 
of praise or blame, m conformity 0 
sentiments, which arise from the gen 
eral interests of the community n 
if these sentiments in most men, 
not so strong as those, which nave ^ 
reference to private good, yet still tn y 

must make some distinction, even 
persons the most depraved and se s , 
and must attach the notion of g°° 
a beneficent conduct, and of evi 
the contrary Sympathy, we shall 
low, is much fainter than our conce 
for ourselves, and sympathy with P® 
sons remote from us much fainter 
that with persons near and contiguou , 
hut for this very reason it is nec ®. SS 1 , 
for us, m our calm judgments and 1 
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our eye, and gives us the sentiment of 
pain and disapprobation 

No quality, it is allowed, is abso 
lutely either blameable or praisewor 
thv It is all according to its degree 
A due medium, says the Pen P at ^“' 
is the characteristic of virtue But this 
medium is chiefly determined by util- 
ity A proper celerity, for instance, 
and dispatch in business, is commend- 
able When defective, no progress is 
ever made in the execution of any pur- 
pose When excessive, it engages us in 
precipitate and ill concerted measures 
and enterprises By such reasonings 
we fix the proper and commendable 
mediocrity in all moral and prudential 
disquisitions, and never lose view 
the advantages, which result from any 

character or habit 

Now as these advantages are en 
,oyed by the person possessed oE t 
character, it can never be self love 
which renders the prospect of them 
agreeable to us, the spectator, and 
prompts our esteem and approbation 
No force of imagination can conve 
us into another person, and make us 
fancy, that we, being that .person reap 
benefit from those valuable quota 
which belong to him Or if i > 
celerity of imagination could immeoi 
ately transport us bach, into ou > 

and make us los e and esteem rP 

son, as different from us View 
sentiments, so opposite to known trum 
and to each other, could never Imc 
place, at the same time, in t * e 
person All suspicion, th crcf °P"\ , 
selfish regards, is here totally ex , 
It is a quite different principle, ™ " 
actuates our bosom, and interests 
the felicity of the person whom 
contemplate Where Ins na ura 
ents and acquired abilities gi' e 
prospect of elevation, advancement, 
figure m life, prosperous su , , c 
steady command o\ cr fortune, 
execution of great or advantageous 
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undertakings, we are struck wath such 
agreeable images, and feel a compla- 
cency and regard immediately anse 
towards him The ideas of happiness 

joy, triumph, prosperity, connected 
with every circumstance of his charac- 
ter and diffuse over our minds a pleas- 
in g sentiment of sympathy and hu 

m Le^us suppose a person originally 
framed so as to have no manner of con- 
cern for his fellow creatures but to 
regard the happiness and msey- W 
sensible beings wath greater mdiffcr 
e„ee than even two contiguous shade 
of ,he same colour Let ® 

the prospenty of nations were laid on 

the one hand, and their rum on the 

other, and he were desired to choose, 
that he would stand like the scho 
man's ass, uresolute and undetermined 
between equal motives or rather, like 
the same ass between two pieces 
.... 
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nved from the feelings of hunvmity, 
with which it affects the spectators 
It appears to be matter of fact, that 
the circumstance of utility, in all sub- 
jects, is a source of praise and ap- 
probation That it is constantly ap- 
pealed to in all moral decisions con- 
cerning the merit and demerit of ac- 
tions That it is the sole source of 
that high regard paid to justice, fidel- 
ity, honour, allegiance, and chastity 
That it is inseparable from all the 
other social virtues, humanity, gener- 
osity, chanty, affability, lenity, mercy, 
and moderation And, in a word, that 
it is a foundation of the chief part of 
morals, which has a reference to man- 
kind and our fellow creatures 

It appears also, that, in our general 
approbation of characters and man 
ners, the useful tendency of the social 
virtues moves us not by any regards 
to self interest, but has an influence 
much more universal and extensive 
It appears that a tendency to public 
good, and to the promoting of peace, 
harmony, and order in society, does 
always by affecting the benevolent 
principles of our frame, engage us on 
the side of the social virtues And it 
appears, as an additional confirmation, 
that these principles of humanity and 
sympathy enter so deeply into all our 
sentiments, and have so powerful an 
influence, as may enable them to ex- 
cite the strongest censure and ap 
plause The present theory is the 
simple result of all these inferences, 
each of which seems founded on uni 
form experience and observation 
Were it doubtful, whether there 
were any such principle in our nature 
as humanity or a concern for others, 
yet when we see, in numberless in 
stances, that whatever has a tendency 
to promote the interests of society, is 
so highly approved of, we ought 
thence to learn the force of the be 
nevolent principle, since xt is unpos- 
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siblc for anything to please as means 
to an end, where the end is totally 
indifferent On the other hand, were 
it doubtful, whether there were, im- 
planted in our nature, any general 
principle of moral blame and npproba 
tion, >ct when wc see, m numberless 
instances, the influence of humanity, 
wc ought hence to conclude, that it 
is impossible, but that everything 
which promotes the interest of society 
must communicate pleasure, and what 
is pernicious give uneasiness Bu 
when these different reflections and 
observations concur in establishing the 
same conclusion, must they not bestow 
an undisputed evidence upon it? 

It is however hoped, that the prog- 
ress of this argument will bring a 
farther confirmation of the presen 
theory, by showing the rise of other 
sentiments of esteem and regard from 
the same or like principles 


SECTION VI 

Of Qualities Useful to Ourselves 


part i 


It seems evident, that where a 
quality or habit is subjected to ou 
examination, if it appear in any respe . 
prejudicial to the person possesse 
it, or such as incapacitates him 
business and action, it is instan ) 
blamed, and ranked among his rau 
and imperfections Indolence, n ®e 
gence, want of order and ’ 

obstmacy, fickleness, rashness, credu 
ty, these qualities were never esteeme 
by any one indifferent to a charac e , 
much less, extolled as aceomp I s 
ments or virtues The prejudice, r e 
suiting from them, immediately stn eS 
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cannot consistently hesitate any longer, 
with regard to disinterested benevo- 
lence, patriotism, and liumamtv 

It seems, indeed, certain, that first 
appearances are here, as usual, ex- 
tremely deceitful, and that it is more 
difficult, in a speculative way, to re- 
solve into self-love the merit which we 
ascribe to the selfish virtues above 
mentioned, than that even of the social 
virtues, justice and beneficence 
this latter purpose, we need but say 
that whatever conduct promotes the 
good of the community is loved, 
praised, and esteemed by the commu 
mtv, on account of that utility an 
terest, of which every one P Mtilkes ' 
and though this affection and regain 
be, in reality, gratitude not self-love 
jet a distinction, even of this o 

nature, may not readily be m. 
superficial reasoners, and there is 
room, at least, to support the cavil and 
dispute for a moment But as q 
ties, which tend only to the utility ot 
their possessor, without any re er 
to us, or to the community, are ye 
esteemed and valued, by ^ha 
or system can we account for 1 
timent from self-love, or deduce jt 
from that favourite origin? Thereseem 
here a necessity for confessing 
the happiness and misery of ot ers 
not spectacles entirely mdifferen 
us, hut that the Mew of the former, 
whether in its causes or effec s, 
sunshine or the prospect of well cult, 
vated plains (to carry our pre en 
no higher) , communicates a se 
joy and satisfaction, the appeara 
of the latter, lihe a lowering cloud o 
barren landscape, throws a me an ? , 
damp over the imagination n 
concession being once made, e i 
culty is over, and a natural un 
interpretation of the phenomena ot 
human life wall afterwards, we 
hope, prevail among all specula ve 
quirers 
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PART I 

It may justly appear surprising that 
any man in so late an age should find 
it requisite to prove, by elaborate rea 
sonmg, that Personal Merit consists 
altogether in the possession of mental 

qualities, useful or agreeable ' to the 
person lumself or to others It might 
be expected that this principle would 
hie occurred even to the first rude, 
unpractised enquirers concerning mor- 

:lle a ne d e, b l"hou C . e,V any argument or 

under the divisional useful or agree 

ever -eU-ther. or-nsider the qn ^ 
tion as • tiung useful or 

mm- 
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which the sha surface from 
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Rut however the ca j 
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to each ha\c been, no doubt, detected, 


wood or marble, without any inclina- 
tion or propensity to either side. The 
consequence, I believe, must be al- 
lowed just, that such a person, being 
absolutely unconcerned, either for the 
public good of a community or the 
private utility of others, would look on 
every quality, however pernicious, or 
however beneficial, to society, or to its 
possessor, with the same indifference 
as on the most common and uninter- 
esting object 

But if, instead of this fancied mon- 
ster, we suppose a man to form a judg- 
ment or determination in the case, 
there is to him a plain foundation of 
preference, where everything else is 
equal, and however cool his choice 
may be, if his heart be selfish, or if 
the persons interested be remote from 
him, there must still be a choice or 
distinction between what is useful, and 
what is pernicious Now this distinc- 
tion is the same m all its parts, with 
the moral distinction, whose founda- 
tion has been so often, and so much 
in vain, enquired after The same en- 
dowments of the mind, in every cir- 
cumstance, are agreeable to the senti- 
ment of morals and to that of human- 
ity, the same temper is susceptible of 
high degrees of the one sentiment and 
of the other, and the same alteration 
in the objects, by their nearer approach 
or by connexions, enlivens the one 
and the other By all the rules of phil 
osophy, therefore, we must conclude, 
that these sentiments are originally 
the same, since, m each particular, 
even the most minute, they are gov- 
erned by the same laws, and are moved 
by the same objects 

In this kingdom, such continued 
ostentation of late years has prevailed 
among men in active life with regard 
to public spirit, and among those in 
speculative with regard to benevo- 
lence, and so many false pretentions 


that men of tlic world are apt, with- 
out anv bad intention, to discover a 
sullen incredulity on the head of those 
moral endowments, and even some- 
times absolutely to deny their exist- 
ence and reality. In like manner I 
find, that, of old, the perpetual cant 
of the Sfo/cs and Cynics concerning 
virtue, their magnificent professions 
and slender performances, bred a dis- 
gust in mankind, and Lucian, who, 
though licentious with regard to pleas- 
ure, is >et in other respects a very 
moral writer, cannot sometimes talk ot 
virtue, so much boasted without e- 
traying symptoms of spleen and irony 
But surely this peevish delicacy, 
whence ever it arises can never c 
carried so far as to make us deny e 
existence of every species of men , 
and all distinction of manners and 
haviour Besides discretion, caution, 
enterprise, industry, asstduity, * 
ity, economy, good sense, prudence, 
discernment, besides these endow 
ments, I say, whose very names force 
an avowal of their ment, there are 
many others, to which the most de er 
mined scepticism cannot for a momen^ 
refuse the tribute of praise and appro- 
bation Temperance, sobriety, P 
tiencc, constancy, perseverance, 1 0T 
thought, considerateness, secrecy, o- 
der, insinuation, address, presence 
mind, quickness of conception, faci 
of expression, these, and a thousa 
more of the same kind, no man ' 
ever deny to be excellencies an P 
fections As their merit consists 
their tendency to serve the P erS ’ 
possessed of them, without any w o 
nificent claim to public and socia , r 
sert, we are the less jealous or 
pretensions, and readily admit 
into the catalogue of laudab le 1 Q 1 *? 
ties We are not sensible that, by 
concession, we have paved the way 
all the other moral excellencies, a 
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car dispute concerning the degrees of 

benevolence or self-love, which prevad 

in human nature, a dispute which « 
never likely to have any issue, both 
because men, who have taken part, . 
not easily convinced, and becau 
phenomena, which can be produced 
on either side, are so dispersed so 
uncertain, and sublet to so many in- 
terpretations, that it is scarcely pos 
sible accurately to compare > 
draw from them any determinate infer 
ence or conclusion Insufficient for 
our present purpose, if it ® ' 

what surely, without the greatest 
surdity cannot be dispute , ^ 

is some benevolence, howe ’ 

infused into our bosom, some. spark ot 
friendship for human k.nd some pa 
tide of the dove kneaded into ou 

frame, along with the elements of the 

wolf and serpent Let these g 
sentiments be supposed ever so • 

let them be insufficient to mo 
a hand or finger of our body, they 

must still direct the determinations of 

our mind, and where everything®!* 
is equal, produce a cool pre 
what is useful and serviceable to ma 
kind, above what is ^ permc.ous arm 
dangerous A moral distinction, n 

tore, immediately arises, a gen 

. ’ . ui aDDrobation, s 
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passions vulgarly, though improperly 
comprised under the dcnom.nabon of 
self love, are here excluded from our 
theory concerning the origin of morals, 
not because they are too weak but be 
cause they have not a proper direction 

for that purpose The notion of morab 
implies some sentiment common to 
all mankind, which recommends the 
same ob)ect to general approbate®, 
and makes every man, or most men, 
agree m the same opinion or decision 
concerning it It also implies some 
sentiment, so universal and compre- 
hensive as to extend to all mankind, 
and render the actions and conduct, 

These two requisite circumstances be 

Sii£S3S£5 

SIO “C r nre felt so much m common, 
" e are so comprehensive, as to be the 

f Xmn“f any general system and 
established theory of blame or appro- 

a man denominates another 
When a man his 


dangerous A moral distinciiun, when a man aenuu ^ 

lore, immediately arises, a generate enemy , his rival, to*™*® eak 

timent of blame and approbatmm a y _ and m ex- 

tendency, however ayer . the ang^age f “ cu]jar l0 h.mself, 

Pr d nnsmg from his particular cir- 
and U ond situation But v 


tendency, however faint, to uit 
of the one, and a proportions « , V1 H 
sion to those of the other 
those reasoners, who so earne ^ _ _f 

tain the predominant sel s , 

human land, be any wise scandalized 
at hearing of the weak sen im 
\ irtue implanted m our nature 
contrary, they are found as readv to 

maintain the one tenet as ' 
and their spirit of satire ( ° % 

appears, rather than of co P ^ 
naturally gives rise to both P ^ 
which have, indeed, a grea 

most an indissoluble connexion to 
Avance, amb.t.on, van.tv, and all 


and arising rma * n But ^j, en 

cumstances a »i, e epithets of 
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of mind, was still superior to all of 
them “ The image, gentlemen, which 
have here delineated of Cleanthes, 


praise or blame ever recurred to, when 
we employ any panegyric or satire, any 
applause or censure of human action 
and behaviour If we observe men, 
in every intercourse of business or 
pleasure, m every discourse and con- 
versation, we shall find them no- 
where, except in the schools, at any 
loss upon this subject What so nat- 
ural, for instance, as the following dia- 
logue? You are very happy, we shall 
suppose one* to say, addressing him- 
self to another, that you have given 
vour daughter to Cleanthes He is 
a man of honour and humanity Every 
one, who has any intercourse with 
him, is sure of /air and kind treat- 
ment 19 I congratulate you too, says 
another, on the promising expectations 
of this son in law, whose assiduous 
application to the study of the laws, 
whose quick penetration and early 
knowledge both of men and business, 
prognosticate the greatest honours and 
advancement 20 You surprise me, re- 
plies a third, when you talk of Clean- 
thes as a man of business and applica- 
tion I met him lately in a circle of 
the gayest company, and he was the 
very life and soul of our conversation 
so much wit with good manners, so 
much gallantry without affectation, so 
much ingenious knowledge so gen- 
teelly delivered, I have never before 
observed in any one 21 You would ad 
mire him still more, says a fourth, if 
you knew him more familiarly That 
cheerfulness, which you might remark 
in him is not a sudden flash struck out 
by company it runs through the whole 
tenor of his life, and preserves a per- 
petual serenity on his countenance, 
and tranquillity in his soul He has 
met with severe trials, misfortunes as 
well as dangers, and by his greatness 


cried I ! 'is that of accomplished ment 
Each of you has given a stroke of the 
pencil to his figure, and you have un- 
awares exceeded all the pictures drawn 
by Gratian or Castiglione A philoso- 
pher might select this character as a 
model of perfect virtue 

And as every quality which is use- 
ful or agreeable to ourselves or othere 
is, in common life, allowed to be a pa 
of personal ment, so no other will ever 
be received, where men judge of things 

by their natural, unprejudiced reason, 

without the delusive glosses of super- 
stition and false religion Celibacy, 
fasting, penance, mortification, se 
denial, humility, silence, solitude, ana 
the whole train of monkish virtues, tor 
what reason are they everywhere re 
jected by men of sense, but becau 
they serve to no manner of purpose, 
neither advance a man’s fortune m 
world, nor render him a more valua 
member of society, neither qualify him 
for the entertainment of company, 
increase lus power of self enjoynie 
We observe, on the contrary, that tn y 
cross all these desirable ends, s up 
the understanding and harden 
heart, obscure the fancy and sour 
temper We justly, therefore, tran» 
them to the opposite column, an p 
them m the catalogue of vice s> 
has any superstition force suthc 1 
among men of the world, to pe 
entirely these natural sentimen s 
gloomy, hair brained enthusiast, a 
his death, may have a ^ place^ ^ 
and 


19 Qualities useful to others 

Qualities useful to the person him 
lelf 

21 Qualities immediately agreeable to 
others 


calendar, but will scarcely ever 
mitted, when alive, into intimacy * 
society, except by those who are 
delirious and dismal as himse 

It seems a happiness m the P r ®*®, 
theory, that it enters not into tha 


22 Qualities immediately agreej 
the person himself 


•able to 
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other, contrary And bv such universal 
principles are the particular senti- 
ments of self-love frequently controlled 
and limited 23 . 

From instances of popular tumults 
seditions, factions, panics, and ot all 
passions, which are shared with a mul- 
titude, we may learn the influence of 
society in exciting and supporting any 
emotion, while the most ungovernable 
disorders are raised, we find, by that 
means, from the shghtest and most 

frivolous occasions Solon was no very 

cruel, though, perhaps, an un]ust leg- 
islator, who punished neuters in civil 


23 It seems certain, both from reason 
and experience, that a rude, untaught 
savage regulates chiefly his 
hatred by the ideas of pnvate utdity and 
injury, and has but faint conceptions ot 
a general rule or system of hehavmur 
The man who stands opposite to turn i 
battle, he hates heartily, not only for *<= 
present moment, which is a 
a\ oidable, but for ever after, • 

satisfied without the most extreme pumsh 
ment and vengeance But ’ i arce( j 
tomed to society, and to more enlarged 
reflections, consider, that this 
serving his own country and communm, 
that iny man, in the same s.tuaUcm, 
would do the same, that we ornseh^; 

in like circumstances, observe a 

duct, that, in general, human society , 
best supported on such maxims 
these suppositions and views, we correct, 
in some measure, our ruder and n , 
passions And though much o o , 

ship and enmity be still regulated 
private considerations of H ‘ 

harm, we pay, at least, this Homage to 
general rules, which we are accustmn^ 
to respect, that we commonly 
our adversary’s conduct, by P tQ 
mahcc or injustice to him, ,n , se 
give vent to those passions, vv cn 

from self love and pnvate inter 
the heart is full of rage, i] ; never wan« 
pretences of this nature, thoug ^ 

times as fnvolous, as these fro 
Horace, being almost crushed > ’ 
of a tree, affects to accuse of pama 
the Erst planter of it 
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wars, and few, I believe, would, in 
such cases, incur the penalty were 
their affection and discourse allowed 
sufficient to absolve them No selfish- 
ness, and scarce any philosophy, have 
there force sufficient to support a total 
coolness and indifference, and he must 
be more or less than man, who landles 
not in the common blaze What won- 
der then, that moral sentiments are 
found of such mfluence in life, though 
springing from pnnciples, which may 
anpeS, at first sight, somewhat small 
and delicate? But these pnnciples, we 
must remarl, are social and —h 

^^^—on^dthe 
blame and aPP™ b at.on, consequent o 
it, are thereby mused from that let 

ture Other passions . though pert.^ 

° n I I pn™ l eTe B oSen overpowered by 
and pnvate, nr dominion of our 

"Ca- — «* SSffiSS 

that bnngs a grea ^ ] me 0 f fame, 

moral sentimen^ ^ uncont rollcd 

which rales, rous m mds, and 

“Tn^he ^nd olTect of all the 

,S often tne b , ^ our con- 

designs and un 0 [ a charac- 

tinual andear , n the world 

ter.amme, (!cportmen t and 

w e bnng . rcV jew , and con 

?®S3»W- 
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therefore, to world, I soon carry my eye to the per- 
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symphony If he mean, 
express that this man possesses quali- 
ties, whose tendency is pernicious to 
society, he has chosen this common 
point of view, and has touched the 
principle of humanity, m which every 
man, in some degree, concurs While 
the human heart is compounded of 
the same elements as at present, it will 
never be wholly indifferent to public 
good, nor entirely unaffected with the 
tendency of characters and manners 
And though this affection of humanity 
may not generally be esteemed so 
strong as vanity or ambition, yet, being 
common to all men, it can alone be the 
foundation of morals, or of any general 
system of blame or praise One man’s 
ambition is not another’s ambition, nor 
will the same event or object satisfy 
both, but the humanity of one man 
is the humanity of every one, and the 
same object touches this passion in all 
human creatures 

But the sentiments, which arise from 
humanity, are not only the same in all 
human creatures, and produce the 
same approbation or censure, but they 
also comprehend all human creatures, 
nor is there any one whose conduct or 
Character is not, by their means, an 
object to every one of censure or ap- 
probation On the contrary, those other 
passions, commonly denominated self- 
ish, both produce different sentiments 
in each individual, according to his 
particular situation, and also contem- 
plate the greater part of mankind with 
the utmost indifference and uncon- 
cern Whoever has a high regard and 
esteem for me flatters my vanity, who 
ever expresses contempt mortifies and 
displeases me, but as my name is 
known but to a small part of mankind, 
there are few who come within the 
sphue of this passion, or excite, on its 
account, either my affection or dis 
gu c t But if you represent a tyranni- 
cal, insolent, or barbarous behaviour, 
in any country or in any age of the 


nicious tendency of such a conduct, 
and feel the sentiment of repugnance 
and displeasure towards it. No charac- 
ter can be so remote as to he, in this 
light, wholly indifferent to me. " hat 
is beneficial to society or to the person 
himself must still be preferred Ana 
every quality or action, of every hu- 
man being, must, by this means, be 
ranked under some class or denomina- 
tion, expressive of general censure or 
applause , 

What more, therefore, can we ask to 
distinguish the sentiments, dependent 
on humanity, from those connected 
with any other passion, or to satisfy us, 
why the former are the origin of mor- 
als, not the latter? Whatever conduct 
gains my approbation, by touching my 
humanity, procures also the app aus 
of all mankind, by affecting the same 
principle in them, but what serves my 
avarice or ambition pleases these p'j 
sions in me alone, and affects not 
avarice and ambition of the res 
mankind There is no circumstance 
of conduct in any man, provided u 
have a beneficial tendency, that is n 
agreeable to my humanity, howev 
remote the person, but every man, 
far removed as neither to cross n 
serve my avance and ambition, 
garded as wholly indifferent by 
passions The distinction, therefore 
between these species of sentime 
being so great and evident, languag 
must soon be moulded upon it, a 
must invent a peculiar set of terms 
order to express those universal sen 
ments of censure or approbation, w 
arise from humanity, or from y ie 
of general usefulness and its con ra 
Virtue and Vice become then ‘ cnov j 
morals are recognized, certain S ei \ e 
ideas are framed of human con 
and behaviour, such measures ar ® 
pected from men in such situa 1 
This action is determined to e 
formable to our abstract rule, 
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suspense, which can alone secure them 
from the grossest absurdities let, 1 
must confess, that this enumeration 
puts the matter in so strong a Ugnt, 
that I cannot, at present, be more as 
sured of any truth, which I leam from 
reasoning and argument, than that 
personal merit consists entrrelv in the 
usefulness or agreeableness of quah 
ties to the person himself possessed ot 
them, or to others, who have any inter- 
course with him But when re f 
that, though the bulk and figure of 
the earth have been measured and de- 
lineated, though the motions of the 
tides have been accounted for, the 
order and economy of the heavenly 
bodies subjected to their proper laws, 
and Infinite itself reduced to calcula- 
tion, yet men stall dispute concerning 
the foundation of their moral duties 
When I reflect on this, I say, I fall bac 

into diffidence end scepticism, and 
suspect that an hypothesis, so o > 
had it been a true one, would long ere 
now, have been received by the unan 
mous suffrage and consent of mankind 


APPENDIX I 

Conceuning Moral Sentiment 


If the foregoing hypothesis be re 
ceived, it will now be easy or ^ 
determine the question first s ar , 
concemmg the general pnncip 
morals, and though we Pf'P° ne . d ‘ 
decision of that question, lest i s 
then involve us in intricate spec 
tions, which are unfit for moral dis 
courses, we may resume it at P ra ’ 
and examine how far either rcas t 
sentiment enters into all decisio 
praise or censure . i 

One principal foundation of moral 
praise being supposed to he 1 


usefulness of any quality or action, it 
is evident that reason must enter tor 
a considerable share in all decisions of 
this land, since nothing but that fac- 
ulty can instruct us in the tendency 
of qualities and actions, and point out 
their beneficial consequences to so- 
ciety and to their possessor In many 
cases this is an affair liable to great 
controversy doubts may arise, oppo- 
site interests may occur, and a prefer 
ence must be given to one side, from 
very nice views, and a small overbad 
anre of utility This is particular y 
remarkable in questions with ^regard Do 
mstice as is, indeed, natural to sup 
nose from that species of utility which 
attends this virtue 25 Were .every r an 
gle instance of justice, hke that of 
benevolence, useful to society tbs 
would be a more simple state ot the 
case and seldom liable to great con- 
troversy But as single instances i of 
justice are often pernicious m dieir 
first and immediate tendency, and as 
thr^ advantage to socety resul.s on 

£■ and srrvisr -j 

becomes more intricate “ j socety, 

SfiSas 

hce, the var on ma ny occasions, 

be proposed ^ subje ct , 0 

ar e doubtful a The object of 

discussion and l a „ the quc s 

municipal la just ,ce the de 

uons wUh r egarfl ^ re „ ectlons o( 

“L the precedents of history 
politicians, tn iP all Erected to 

and public r ’ j a very accurate 

the r: r v X^^^ aa T 

e ,be true determination, amidst 
“ch.ntr.cate doubts arising from ob 

%“,Vo^r:hcnfu.ba, 
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certain reverence for themselves as 
well as others, which is the surest 
guardian of every virtue The animal 
convemencies and pleasures sink grad- 
ually in their value, while every inward 
beauty and moral grace is studiously 
acquired, and the mind is accom- 
plished in every perfection, which can 
adorn or embellish a rational creature 
Here is the most perfect morality 
with which we are acquainted here is 
displayed the force of many sympa- 
thies Our moral sentiment is itself a 
feelmg chiefly of that nature, and our 
regard to a character with others 
seems to anse only from a care of pre- 
serving a character with ourselves, and 
in order to attain this end we find it 
necessary to prop our tottenng judg- 
ment on the correspondent approba 
tion of mankind 

But, that we may accommodate 
matters, and remove if possible every 
difficulty, let us allow all these reason 
mgs to be false Let us allow that 
when we resolve the pleasure, which 
anses from views of utility, into the 
sentiments of humanity and sympa 
thy we have embraced a wrong hy- 
pothesis Let us confess it necessary 
to find some other explication of that 
applause, which is paid to objects, 
whether inanimate, animate or ra 
tional if they have a tendency to pro 
mote the welfare and advantage of 
mankind However difficult it be to 
conceive that an object is approved of 
on account of its tendency to a certain 
end, while the end itself is totally in 
different let us swallow this absurdity, 
and consider what are the conse 
quences The preceding delineation or 
definition of Personal Merit must still 
retain its evidence and authority it 
must still be allowed that every quabty 
of the mind, which is useful or agree 
able to the person himself or to others, 
communicates a pleasure to the spec 
tator, engages his esteem, and is ad 
mitted under the honourable denomi 


nation of virtue or merit. Are not 
justice, fidelity, honour, veracity, alle- 
giance, chastity, esteemed solely on 
account of their tendency to promote 
the good of society? Is not that tend- 
ency inseparable from humanity, ben 
evolence, lenity, generosity, gratitude, 
moderation, tenderness, friendship, 
and all the other social virtues? Can 
it possibly be doubted that industry, 
discretion, frugality, secrecy, 


order, 

perseverance, forethought, judgement^ 


iveraiice, luicumus"', i — o , 

and this whole class of virtues and 
accomplishments, of which many 
pages would not contain the catalogue, 
can it be doubted, I say, that the ten - 
ency of these qualities to promote tne 
interest and happiness of their P os ^ es 
sor, is the sole foundation of their 
merit? Who can dispute that a mind, 
which supports a perpetual serem y 
and cheerfulness, a noble dignity a 
undaunted spint, a tender 
and good will to all around, as 1 
more enjoyment within itself, is als0 
more animating and rejoicing spe 
tacle, than if dejected with melan- 
choly, tormented with anxiety, 
tated with rage, or sunk into the mo 
abject baseness and degeneracyr 
as to the qualities, immediately agr 
able to others, they speak sufficien y 
for themselves, and he must be u 
happy, indeed, either in his own e 
per, or in his situation and compi ay, 
who has never perceived the c a 
of a facetious wit or flowing ana i * 
of a delicate modesty or decen g 
teelness of address and manner 
I am sensible, that nothing can 
more unphilosophical than to P , 
tive or dogmatical on any subjec , 
that, even if excessive scepticism 00 
be maintained, it would not be m 
destructive to all just reasoning a 
inquiry I am convinced that, w 
men are the most sure and arr °q 
they are commonly the most mis a » 
and have there given reins to P ass ' j 
without that proper deliberation 
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relation’ But suppose a person bore 
me ill will or did me ill offices, and 1, 
in return, were indifferent towards 
him, or did him good offices Here is 
the same relation of contrariety and 
set my conduct is often highly laud- 
able Twist and turn this matter as 
much as you will, vou can never rest 
the morality on relations, but must 
have recourse to the decisions of sen- 

timent , j 

When it is affirmed that two and 
three are equal to the half of ten, this 
relation of equality I understand per 
fectlv. I conceive, that if ten he di- 
vided into two parts, of which one has 
as many units as the other, and if any 
of these parts he compared to two 
added to three, it will contain as many 
units as that compound number Bur 
when you draw thence a comparison to 
moral relations, I own that I am alto 
gether at a loss to understand Y°“ 
moral action, a crime, such as mg . - 
tude, is a complicated object 
the morality consist in the relation of 
its parts to each other’ How’ After 
what manner’ Specify the re a i 
be more particular and explicit in your 
propositions, and you will easily 
their falsehood . 

No, say you, the morality consis 
in the relation of actions to the ru e 0 ' 
right, and they are denominated good 
or ill, according as they agree or dis 
agree with it What then is t 
of right? In \xhat does it consist' How 
is it determined? By reason, >ou sa\, 
which examines the moral relations 
actions So that moral relations are 
determined by the comparison o ' a 
tion to a rule And that rule is 
mined by considering the moral reia- 
Hons of objects Is not tins fine rea 
soning? _ 

All this is metaphysics, you crv 

That is enough, there needs nothing 
more to give a strong presumption o- 
falsehood Yes, reply I, here ue meta 
phy sics surely , but they are al on 
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side, who advance an abstruse hy- 
pothesis, which can never be made 
intelligible, nor quadrate with any 
particular instance or illustration 1 he 
hypothesis which vve embrace is plain 
It maintains that morality is deter- 
mined by sentiment It defines virtue 
to be whatever mental action or qual- 
ity gives to a spectator the pleasing 
sentiment oj approbation, and vice he 
contrary We then proceed to evamine 
a plam matter of fact, to wot, what 
actions have this influence We con- 
sider all the circumstances in vvhic 
these actions agree, and the ” e e 
deavor to extract some general obse 
rations with regard to these sent 
ments If you call this metaphysics, 
and find anything abstruse here, ^you 
need only conclude that your turn o 
mind is not suited to the moral sci- 

H:. 

any tnangle, - an d the reia 

the nature o lha^figure,^ ^ , 0 

"°h od!« But notwithstanding this 
each otlier cirTiiHntv , n the t«o cases, 
appearing s m y extreme differ 

there between them A speculative 
ence between trnnglcs or cir- 

reasoner cone g known and 

Cles considers the sev thcse 

S* ven re a „d "thence infers * 

figures, a™ hid, is dependent 

known relation, dellbcrn- 

,hC I be aevnmtcd before- 

„ on s w mo and a „ (hcir 

ln , nd '" to each Other and from a 
relations to „ h oIc, fix our choice 

rrohanoi'i No new fact •’ * 
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sisted and improved, be sufficient to 
instruct us in the pernicious or useful 
tendency of qualities and actions, it is 
not alone sufficient to produce any 
moral blame or approbation Utility is 
only a tendency to a certain end, and 
were the end totally indifferent to us, 
we should feel the same indifference 
towards the means It is requisite a 
sentiment should here display itself, in 
order to give a preference to the useful 
above the pernicious tendencies This 
sentiment can be no other than a feel 
ing for the happiness of mankind and 
a resentment of their misery, since 
these are the different ends which vir 
tue and vice have a tendency to pro 
mote Here therefore reason instructs 
us in the several tendencies of actions, 
and humanity makes a distinction in 
favour of those which are useful and 
beneficial 

This partition between the faculties 
of understanding and sentiment, in all 
moral decisions, seems clear from the 
preceding hypothesis But I shall sup- 
pose that hypothesis false it will then 
be requisite to look out for some other 
theory that may be satisfactory, and 
I dare venture to affirm that none such 
will ever be found, so long as we sup 
pose reason to be the sole source of 
morals To prove this it will be proper 
to weigh the five following considera 
tions 

I It is easy for a false hypothesis to 
maintain some appearance of truth, 
while it keeps wholly in generals, 
makes use of undefined terms, and 
employs comparisons, instead of in 
stances This is particularly remark 
able m that philosophy, which ascribes 
the discernment of all moral distinc- 
tions to reason alone, without the con- 
currence of sentiment It is impossible 
that, in an> particular instance, this 
hypothesis can so much as be ren- 
dered intelligible, whatever specious 
figure it may make in general decla 
mations and discourses Examine the 


cnme of ingratitude, for instance, 
which has place, wherever we observe 
good will, expressed and known, to 
gether with good offices performed, on 
the other side, and a return of ill-will 
or indifference, with ill offices or ne 
gleet on the other anatomize all these 
circumstances, and examine, by your 
reason alone, in what consists the de 
ment or blame You never will come 
to any issue or conclusion 

Reason judges either of matter of 
fact or of relations Enquire then, first, 
where is that matter of fact which we 
here call crime, point it out, determine 
the time of its existence, describe its 
essence or nature, explain the sense 
or faculty to which it discovers ltselt 
It resides in the mind of the person 
who is ungrateful He must, there 
fore, feel it, and be conscious of it u 
nothing is there, except the passion o 
ill will or absolute indifference 0 
can not say that these, of themselves, 
always and in all circumstances, are 
crimes No, they are only crimes w en 
directed towards persons who have 
before expressed and displayed goo 
will towards us Consequently, we may 
infer, that the cnme of ingratitude 1 
not any particular individual fact, 
arises from a complication of 
stances, which, being presented to 
spectator, excites the sentunen 
blame, by the particular structure ana 
fabric of his mind 


This representation, you say, is 


false 

Cnme, indeed, consists not m a par 
ticular fact, of whose reality we a 
assured by reason, but it consists i 
certain moral relations, discoverc 
reason, m the same manner as we ' 
cover by reason the truths of geome 
or algebra But what are the relations, 
I ask, of which you here talk? In 
case stated above, I see first good w 
and good offices in one person, 
ill will and ill offices in the other tie 
tween these, there is a relation o c 
trariettj Does the cnme consist in 
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him better, while he pointed out more 
enlarged views and consequences and 
informed h.s pupil of the general, in 
flexible rules, necessary to support 
general peace and order in society. 

The happiness and prosperity of 
mankind, arising from the social virtue 
of benevolence and its subdmsiom, 
may be compared to a wall, built by 
many hands, which still rises by each 
stone that is heaped upon it and re- 
ceives increase proportional to tne 
dihgence and care of each workman 
The same happiness, raised by he 
social virtue of justice and lts s “^' 
divisions, may be compared to the 
building of a vau t where each ind^ 
vidual stone would, of itsel , 
the ground, nor is the whole fabric 
supported but by the mutual assKt 
ance and combination of its 

SP * g eCs S of nature, which regu- 
late property, as well as all c * 
are general, and regard alone , 

sential circumstances of the cas , 
out taking into consideration «««“ 
acters, situations, and connex ■ 
the person concerned or any P 
Iar consequences which rn y 
from the determination oE ,h “ e 
in any particular case which ottm 
They deprive, without scrup , 
eficent man of all his possess ions i d 
acquired by mistake, without a good 
title, in order to bestow than on a 
selfish miser, who has 
up immense stores of tntP“ a “°" 
riches Pubhc utility requires that 

property should be regul^e 
eral inflexible rules, and though such 
rules are adopted as best sen 
same end of public uti i y. 
possible for them to prev en ! JL, a i 

ticular hardships or make [n( ,. 

consequences result from e ]ioIe 

\ idual case It is sufficient, if the ^ 

plan or scheme be necess ry 
support of civil societv , an j j,, 
ance of good, in the mam, do thcrco) 


preponderate much above that of evil 
Even the general laws of the universe, 
though planned by infinite wisdom, 
cannot exclude all evil or mconven 
,ence in every particular operation 
It has been asserted by some, that 
justice arises from Human Conven- 
tions, and proceeds from the voluntary 
choice, consent, or combination of 
mankind If by convention be here 
meant a promise (which is the most 
usual sense of the word) nothing can 
be more absurd than this position The 
observance of promises is i seU one 
of the most considerable parts of J 
tice and we are not surely bound to 
keep our word because we have given 

our word to keep it But if by conven- 
tion be meant a sense of ” 

terest which sense each man feels in 
his ov™ breast, which he remarks in 
his fellows, and which carries 'em, 
concurrence with others, into a gen 
eral phn or system of actions, which 

"‘The same°conchJCt and behaviour 

sequences humanity, as well as 

n ene el°f lme might often prescribe to 
his self lo , ronduct \ ery different 

l (' ,rn m m thmew'„ch are agreeable to the 

,mm those ' nd tlcc 

S ‘ Thru two men pull the oars of a 
i of hv common comcntion for com 
b °nn interest, without am promise or 
m0 " thus gold and silver arc 
C °ndc the measures of exchange, thus 
id and words and language are 
fj«d bv human convention and agree- 
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mind, whose peculiar fabric of struc 
ture renders it susceptible of such sen 
timents In vain would you look for it 
in the circle, or seek it, either by your 
senses or by mathematical reasoning 
in all the properties of that figure 

IV Inanimate objects may bear to 
each other all the same relations which 
we observe in moral agents, though 
the former can never be the object of 
love or hatred, nor are consequently 
susceptible of merit or iniquity A 
young tree which over tops and de 
stroys its parent, stands in all the same 
relations with Nero, when he mur 
dered Agnppma, and if morality con 
sisted merely in relations would no 
doubt be equally criminal 

V It appears evident that the ulti 
mate ends of human actions can never, 
in any case, be accounted for by tea 
son, but recommend themselves en 
tirely to the sentiments and affections 
of mankind, without any dependence 
on the intellectual faculties Ask a 
man why he uses exercise, he will 
answer, because he desires to keep ins 
health If you then enquire why he 
desires health, he will readily reply, 
because sickness is painful If you push 
your enquiries farther, and desire a 
reason why he hates patn it is impos 
sible he can ever give any This is an 
ultimate end and is never referred to 
any other object 

Perhaps to your second question, 
why he desires health, he may also re 
ply, that it ts necessary for the exercise 
of his calling If you ask, why he is 
anxious on that head, he will answer, 
because he desires to get money It 
you demand Why 3 It is the instrti 
ment of pleasure, says he And be 
vond this it is an absurdity to ask for 
a Teason It is impossible there can 
be a progress in mfinitum and that 
one thing can always be a reason why 
another is desired Something must be 
desirable on its own account and be- 


cause of its immediate accord or agree 
ment with human sentiment and ar 

fection , 

Now as virtue is an end and is ae 
suable on its own account without 
fee and reward merely for the imme 
diate satisfaction which it conveys it 
,s requisite that there should be some 
sentiment which it touches some in 
temal taste or feeling or whatever you 
may please to call it which distal 
guishes moral good and evil ™ 
which embraces the one and reiects 

^ThusTthe distinct boundaries and 
offices of reason and of taste are easdy 
ascertained The former conveys he 
knowledge of truth and falsehood the 
latter gives the sentiment of beantv 

arid 6 deformity vice and -hie Th 

one discovers objects as they real y 
stand in nature without addition and 

mms 

raises in a manner a d , s 

Reason being cool and i d.seng g 

T m ° b u Wee^d^apPetdeor 
the impulse recei t]l0 m cans 

inclination by or avoiding 

of attaining bW* cs pIeas „ rc or 
misery Tase J nsll tutes happi 

Pa>n » becomes a motive to 

ness or misery ^ or im 

action and is % 0 l, tIO n From 

pulse to dear reIatl0 ns hnovvn 

circumstance fonner leads u> to 

or suppose concealed and un 

,hcdl5C0 S all encumstanees and 

ire laid before us the latter 
relations arc a ^ who]c a nC vv 
makes us feci Qr approbation 

sentiment of bl ] conc 1)cm( , founded 

Tlie slandar eternal and 

on the nature of things c ^ ^ |]|L 

inflexible eve ^ f ,1 k 

Supreme Be“S lhe eternal frame 
STcSSS- of animals ,s ult. 
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ascertained, no new relation to be dis 
covered All the circumstances of the 
case are supposed to be laid before us, 
ere we can fix any sentence of blame or 
approbation If any material circum- 
stance be yet unknown or doubtful, 
we must first employ our inquiry or in- 
tellectual faculties to assure us of it, 
and must suspend for a time all moral 
decision or sentiment While we are 
ignorant whether a man were aggres- 
sor or not, how can we determine 
whether the person who killed him be 
criminal or innocent? But after every 
circumstance, every relation is known, 
the understanding has no further room 
to operate, nor any object on which 
it could employ itself The approba- 
tion or blame which then ensues, can- 
not be the work of the judgement, 
but of the heart, and is not a specu- 
lative proposition or affirmation, but 
an active feeling or sentiment In the 
disquisitions of the understandmg, 
from known circumstances and rela- 
tions, we infer some new and un- 
known In moral decisions, all the 
circumstances and relations must be 
previously known, and the mind, from 
the contemplation of the whole, feels 
some new impression of affection or 
disgust, esteem or contempt, approba- 
tion or blame 

Hence the great difference between 
a mistake of fact and one of right, and 
hence the reason why the one is com 
monly criminal and not the other 
When Oedipus killed Laius he was 
ignorant of the relation, and from cir- 
cumstances, innocent and involuntary, 
formed erroneous opinions concerning 
the action which he committed But 
when Nero killed Agrippina, all the 
relations between himself and the 
pers<m v and all the circumstances of 
the fact, were previously known to 
him, but the motive of revenge, or 
tear, or interest, prevailed in his savage 
heart over the sentiments of duty and 
humanity. And when we express that 


detestation against him to which he 
himself, in a little time, became in- 
sensible, it is not that we see any rela- 
tions, of which he was ignorant, but 
that, for the rectitude of our disposi- 
tion, we feel sentiments against which 
he was hardened from flattery and a 
long perseverance in the most enor- 
mous crimes In these sentiments, then, 
not in a discovery of relations of any 
kind, do all moral determinations con 
sist Before we can pretend to form 
any decision of this kind, everything 
must be known and ascertained on the 
side of the object or action Nothing 
remains but to feel, on our part, some 
sentiment of blame or approbation, 
whence we pronounce the action crim- 
inal or virtuous 

III This doctrine will become still 
more evident, if we compare moral 
beauty with natural, to which in many 
particulars it bears so near a resem 
blance It is on the proportion, rela 
tion, and position of parts, that all 
natural beauty depends, but it would 
be absurd thence to infer, that the 
perception of beauty, like that of truth 
m geometrical problems, consists 
wholly in the perception of relations 
and was performed entirely by the 
understanding or intellectual facul 
ties In all the sciences, our mind 
from the known relations investigates 
the unknown But in all decisions of 
taste or external beauty, all the rela- 
tions are beforehand obvious to the 
eye, and we thence proceed to feel a 
sentiment of complacency or disgust, 
according to the nature of the object, 
and disposition of our organs 

Euclid has fully explained all the 
qualities of the circle, but has not in 
any proposition said a word of d s 
beauty The reason is evident The 
beauty is not a quality of the circle 
It lies not in any part of the hne, 
whose parts are equally distant from 
a common centre It is only the effect 
which that figure produces upon the 
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him better, while he pointed out more 
enlarged views and consequences ana 
informed his pupil of the gener in 
flexible rules, necessary to support 
general peace and order m society 
The happiness and prosperity ot 
mankind, arising from the social virtue 
of benevolence and its subdivisions, 
may be compared to a wall, ui > 
many hands, which still rises v eac 
stone that is heaped upon it mid re 
ceives increase proportional to 
diligence and care of each 
The same happiness, raise ) 
social virtue of justice and 1 su 
divisions, may be compare 0 
building of a vault, where each . indi- 
vidual stone would, of itself, 
the ground, nor is the whole fabrre 
supported but by the mutual assut 
ance and combination of its corre 

511 AlHhe taws of nature which re^ 
late property, as well as all CJ% 
are general, and regard alone 
sential circumstances of the ca 
out taking into consideration the : cha t 
acters, situations and connexions ot 
the person concerned or an\ p 
lar consequences which in y 
from the determination of these 1 
in any particular case which ofle* 
Thev depme, without scruple a ben f 
cficcnt man of all his pos coo d 
acquired b> mistake, wa a 

title, in order to bestow i ienP cd 
selfish miser, who las vfoad flu P ous 
up immense stores o * i t 
nehes Pubhc ut.htv requires that 
propert> should be regu 1C , | 

cnil inflexible rules and "f h 5< f ’ 

rules arc adopted as best serve the 
same end of pubhc 11 1 * '• « ir 

possible for them to prm< nffcnll 
titular hardships or mak |n j, 

comequcncvs result fm 
v uhial case It is Sudani! it me (]if 
plan or scheme ,K ,f ihe lul 

support of civil soviet . I , il.rrrh' 

ance of good, in Ihe mam da 
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preponderate much above that of evil 
Even the general laws of the universe, 
though planned by infinite wisdom, 
cannot exclude all evil or inconven 
ience in every particular operation 
It has been asserted by some, that 
justice arises from Human Conven- 
lions and proceeds from the voluntan 
choice consent, or combination of 
mankind If b> contention be here 
meant a promise (which is the most 
usual sense of the word) nothing can 
be more absurd than this position The 
observance of promises is itself one 
of the most considerable ports ' of ins 
“ice and we are not surely bound to 
keep our w ord because vv e hav e gn en 
our word to keep it But if by com en 

turn be meant a sense of ^ 

terest which sense each man leels in 

S3£3£S- 

mg the “ nd mult 

the whole plu L o7 his fellows 

samc° conduct and behaviour 

RSfEs=v^» 

_,l rt of n„ht and Im’icc 
Tims two men pull tlv min of a 

iJt v common n mention [sen 

„ ' llrtr ,. without am pr. w 

o gnl.l anil liber a-e 
p-ude tlie meaiiuei of evident ge* * 
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mately derived from that Supreme 
Will, which bestowed on each being 
its peculiar nature, and arranged the 
several classes and orders of existence 


APPENDIX III 

Some Farther Considerations 
with Regard to Justice 

The intention of this Appendix is 
to give some more particular explica 
tion of the origin and nature of Justice, 
and to mark some differences between 
it and the other virtues 

The social virtues of humanity and 
benevolence exert their influence im- 
mediately by a direct tendency or in- 
stinct, which chiefly keeps in view the 
simple object, moving the affections, 
and comprehends not any scheme or 
system, nor the consequences result- 
ing from the concurrence, imitation, 
or example of others A parent flies to 
the relief of his child, transported by 
that natural sympathy which actuates 
him, and which affords no leisure to 
reflect on the sentiments or conduct 
of the rest of mankind in like circum 
stances A generous man cheerfully 
embraces an opportunity of serving 
his friend, because he then feels him 
self under the dominion of the benefi 
cent affections, nor is he concerned 
whether any other person m the uni 
\erse were ever before actuated b> 
such noble motives or will ever after- 
wards prove their influence In all 
these cases the social passions have in 
Mew a single individual object, and 
pursue the safety or happiness alone 
of the person loved and esteemed 
Y lth tlus they are satisfied in this 
they acquiesce And as the good, re- 
sulting from their benign influence, is 
in itself complete and entire it also 
excites the moral sentiment of appro 


bation, without any reflection on far- 
ther consequences, and without any 
more enlarged views of the concur 
rence or imitation of the other mem 
bers of society On the contrary, were 
the generous friend or disinterested pa 
tnot to stand alone in the practice of 
beneficence, this would rather inhance 
his value in our eyes, and join the 
praise of rarity and novelty to lus other 
more exalted merits 

The case is not the same with the 
social virtues of justice and fidelity 
They are highly useful, or indeed ab 
solutely necessary to the well being o 
mankind but the benefit resulting 
from them is not the consequence ot 
e\ ery individual single act, but arises 
from the whole scheme or system con 
curred in by the whole, or the greater 
part of the society General peace and 
order are the attendants of justice or a 
general abstinence from the posses 
sions of others, but a particular regar 
to the particular right of one mdiviaua 
citizen may frequently, considered in 
itself, be productive of pernicious con 
sequences The result of the individua 
acts is here in many instances, di 
rectly opposite to that of the who e 
system of actions, and the former may 
be extremely hurtful, while the latter 
is to the highest degree, advantageous 
Riches, inherited from a parent, are, 
in a bad man’s hand the instrumen 
of mischief The right of succession 
may, in one instance be hurtful I s 
benefit arises only from the observance 
of the general rule, and it is suffjcien , 
if compensation be therebv made or 
all the ills and inconveniences whic 
flow from particular characters and 
situations , 

Cyrus, young and unexperience 
considered onlv the individual case 
before him, and reflected on a limite 
fitness and convenience, when he as 
signed the long coat to the tall bov» 
and the short coat to the other o 
smaller size His governor mstnicte 
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this utility too requires a stable rule 
in all controversies but where set eral 
rules, nearly equal and indifferent, 
present themselves, it is a very slight 
turn of thought which fixes the deci- 
sion in favour of either party 

We may )ust observe, before we 
conclude this subject, that after the 
laws of justice are fixed by views of 
general utility, the injury, the hard- 
ship, the harm, which result to any 

at That there be a separation or dis- 
tinction of possessions and that Uun se p a 
ration be steady and constan t to is 
absolutely required by the interests “ 
society, and hence the ongin of imhce 
and property What possessions «e« 
signed to particular persons this is, gen 
erally speaking, pretty indifferent, ami 
is often determined by very f 
views and considerations We shall men 
turn a few particulars eral 

Were a society formed among 'bvious 
independent members, the m Q 

rule, which could be agreed on, wouW 
be to annex property to ^” hat 

sion and leave every one a right 

he at present enjojs The r m.p.vccn 
possession, which takes p , J nw$ 
the person and the object, naturally dm-s 
on the relation of property 

For a like reason, ^ 

possession becomes the f 

Pr \Vhere a man bestows laW and In- 
dustry upon any object, whi Hmvn 

lon£d to no body, as I" “tung dmjm 
and shaping n tree, in cultWaUng 
&c, the alterations which h P 
cause, a relauon between bun »nd«m 
object, and naturally engages 
It to him by the new relation o proprtb 

Tins cause here concurs '" tU 
u lifts , which consists in the 
ment gt\cn to Industry ana * imvards 
rcrlups too, private humanity ^ 
the possessor concurs, fn to 

with Te other motlsrs. and engage 
lease will, him what lie h» “cq'dw 
sweat and lalrour, and what 1 ... 

teresl himself In lire constant 
of For though r nvate humanlts «m 
1 , no means, to the origin of l»«" 
smer tlic latter virtue so o ten 
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individual from a violation of them, 
enter very much into considcrauon, 
and are a great source of that uni- 
versal blame which attends every 
wrong or iniquity B> the laws of 
society, this coat, this horse is nunc, 
and ought to remain perpetually in 
my possession 1 reckon on the secure 
enjoyment of it by depriving me of 
it, you disappoint my expectations, 


the former, yet when the rule of separate 
and constant possession is once form™ 
bv the indispensable necessities o 
mety, pnvate humanity, and an avert, on 
to the doing a hardship to another 
“ n particular instance, give rise to a par 
ticnlar rule of property I 

I am much inclined lo think, that me 
right succession nr inherstam* much de- 
„knds on those connexions of Inc tmagi 
nation °and that the rclationtoa form 

JES'Si 

L r3 "f mi U 1^1100 Industry U more 
his kinsman It lrans[ crcncc of pos 
encouraged b> relations but 

session to children or near re in 
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ment Whatever is advantageous to 
two or more persons, if all perform 
their part, but what loses all advantage 
if only one perform can arise from no 
other principle There would other- 
wise be no motive for any one of them 
to enter into that scheme of conduct 
The word natural is commonly taken 
in so many senses and is of so loose a 
signification, that it seems vain to dis 
pute whether justice be natural or not 
If self love, if benevolence be natural 
to man, if reason and forethought be 
also natural, then may the same epi- 
thet be applied to justice, order, fidel 
lty, property, society Men’s inclina- 
tion, their necessities, lead them to 
combine, their understanding and ex 
penence tell them that this combina- 
tion is impossible where each governs 
himself by no rule and pays no regard 
to the possessions of others and from 
these passions and reflections con 
joined as soon as we observe like pas 
sions and reflections m others the 
sentiment of justice, throughout all 
ages, has infallibly and certainly had 
place to some degree or other in every 
individual of the human species In so 
sagacious an animal what necessarily 
arises from the exertion of his mtellec 
tual faculties may justly be esteemed 
natural 26 

Among all civilized nations it has 

28 Natural may be opposed either to 
what is unusual miraculous or artificial 
In the two former senses justice and 
property are undoubtedly natural But as 
they suppose reason forethought design 
and a social union and confederacy among 
me *} P er haps that epithet cannot strictly, 
inthe last sense be applied to them Had 
men lived without society property had 
never been known and neither justice 
nor injustice had ever existed But so- 
ciety among human creatures had been 
impossible without reason and fore 
thought Inferior animals that unite 
are guided by insbnct which supplies 
the place of reason But all these disputes 
are merely verbal 
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been the constant endeavour to re- 
move everything arbitrary and partial 
from the decision of property, and to 
fix the sentence of judges by such 
general views and considerations as 
may be equal to every member of 
society For besides, that nothing 
could be more dangerous than to 
accustom the bench, even in the small- 
est instance, to regard private friend- 
ship or enmity, it is certain, that men, 
where they imagine that there was no 
other reason for the preference of 
their adversary but personal favour, 
are apt to entertain the strongest ill- 
will against the magistrates and judges 
When natural reason, therefore, points 
out no fixed view of public utility by 
which a controversy of property can 
be decided, positive laws are often 
framed to supply its place, and direct 
the procedure of all courts of judica 
ture When these too fail, as often 
happens, precedents are called for, and 
a former decision, though given itself 
without any sufficient reason, justly 
becomes a sufficient reason for new 
decision If direct laws and precedents 
be wanting, imperfect and indirect 
ones are brought in aid, and the con 
troverted case is ranged under them 
by analogical reasonmgs and compan 
sons, and similitudes, and correspond 
encies, which are often more fancifu 
than real In general, it may safely be 
affirmed that jurisprudence is, m this 
respect, different from all the sciences, 
and that in many of its nicer questions, 
there cannot properly be said to be 
truth or falsehood on either side 
one pleader bring the case under any 
former law or precedent, by a refine 
analogy or comparison, the opposite 
pleader is not at a loss to find an 
opposite analogy or comparison an 
the preference given by the judge is 
often founded more on taste an 
imagination than on any solid argu 
ment Public utility is the genera 
object of all courts of judicature, an 
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Immanuel Kant was born in p™risB. ' At the age of ten. 

prosperous saddler. Both his P ar ? n * p re[ ] er ; c ianum; his chief interests dunng 
Kant entered the Pietist.c Collegiu m Fred eric he enrolled the Um- 

this period were theology and , th ‘. , , but his interests turned to natural 

versity of Konigsberg to study then °g • ^ forced him , in ,746 to work 
science and philosophy. The dea f h h the generosity of a fncnd. 

as a private tutor. In 1755 , Kant was enabled, thr g^ ^ he appointed 
to complete his university philosophical faculty of the 

Trivatdocent and, in 1770, full ™ ? va s wholly uneventful. He 

University of Konigsberg. Kants ount ir in ,he eighty years 

never traveled more than forty ^ *£ etches as he came into anew 

of his life, and his townspeople r^.f^rh works covered a '«de varW 
during his daily constitutional. Kant . * nc c f these being his General 
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Natural History md Theory of the ^ J rk that made ^ nt JrSe 
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Collegium he attended was French Revolution ?tmman bcincr 

democrat, he sympathized »> 1 d li011 to the principle >a • , nd 

the resulting Reign of Terror. nJ mKm s , s cen ml 
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politics, and nothing seeme ( another man s will- 

should be degraded by the tyrant.) o, 
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and doubly displease me, and offend 
every bystander It is a public wrong, 
so far as the rules of equity are vio- 
lated it is a private harm, so far as 
an individual is injured And though 
the second consideration could have 
no place, were not the former pre- 
viously established for otherwise the 
distinction of mme and thtne would be 
unknown in society yet there is no 


are circumstances, that assist the imagi- 
nation m the conjunction 

Where there is any considerable por- 
tion torn at once from one bank and 
added to another it becomes not hts 
property, whose land it falls on till it 
unite with the land and till the trees and 
plants have spread their roots into both 
Before that, the thought does not suffi 
ciently join them 

In short, we must ever distinguish be 
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question but the regard to general 
good is much enforced by the respect 
to particular What injures the com- 
munity, without hurting any indi- 
vidual, is often more lightly thought 
of But where the greatest public 
wrong is also conjoined with a con- 
siderable private one, no wonder the 
highest disapprobation attends so in- 
iquitous a behaviour 


tween the necessity of a separation and 
constancy in mens possession, and the 
rules, which assign particular objects to 
particular persons The first necessity is 
obvious, strong, and invincible the latter 
may depend on a public utility more ugh 
and frivolous, on the sentiment of P" va ^ e 
humanity and aversion to private hard 
ship on positive laws, on precedents 
analogies, and very fine connexions ana 
turns of the imagination 
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of proportions which they do not 
themselves know and who cal1 th™- 
selves independent thinkers (gi S 
the name of speculator to those who 
apply themselves to the merely ra- 
tional part) This warning would be 
that they should not at one and the 
same time cany on two emplo>rnents 
which differ widely in the treatment 
they require* and for each of w 
perhaps a special talent is required 
since the combination of these talents 
in one person produces only bun S*“ s 
1 only ask whether the nature of die 
science does not require that a careful 
separanon of the empirical from the 
rational part be made, with a met 
ph> sics of nature put before real (cm 
pineal) physics and a metaphysicsof 
morals before practical anthropology . 
These pnor sciences - must he ca 
fully punfied of everything e b 
so that we can know how muc p 
reason can accomplish in ca * 

and from what sources it «eates its a 
prion teaching, whether the H«cr 
qu.ry he conducted by all tttomhst s 
(whose name is legion) or only b> 
some who feel a calling to it 

Since mv purpose here is d.rc«cdto 
moral philosophy, 1 narrow V 

posed question to this Is it no 
utmost ncccssitv to construct P 
moral philosophy which is complete^ 
freed from c\cr\ thing which 
onlv empirical and thus belong to a 
thropolog> 5 Tliat there must be s w 
a philosophv is sclf-ewdcnt fro 
common idea of dutv and niora , 
n\cr>onc must admit tint a a • 
is to hold mo ralh , i a< 

obligation, must impb abso utc , 
s, tv. 1, emust admit thatthc command. 
"Thou vlialt not he." docs not appb 
men onl,. as if oilier rations !*■"« 
had no need to nlwcnc it ,c 
is tnic for all oilier moral law's pi P 
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erly so called He must concede that 
the ground of obligation here must 
not be sought m the nature of man or 
jn the circumstances in which he is 
placed but sought a prion solclv in 
the concepts of pure reason, and that 
even- other precept which rests on 
principles of mere experience, even a 
precept which is in certain respects 
universal, so far as it leans in the least 
on cmpincal grounds (perhaps only 
in regard to the monv e inv olv cd ), mav 
be called a praclical rule but never a 

m °Thus, not only are moral laws to 
nether with their principles essentially 
different from all practical knowledge 
fn which there is anything cmp.nc . 
but all moral philosophy rests sold 
on its pure part Applied to man, it 
borrows nothing from knowledge 

him (anthropology) hut gives hmys 

Sssli 

giiti 

lb able to make it concretely 
in die conduct of l,fr 


oil 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
METAPHYSICS OF MORALS 1 

PREFACE 

Ancient Greek philosophy was di- 
vided into three sciences physics, eth- 
ics and logic This division conforms 
perfectly to the nature of the sub- 
ject, and one need improve on it per- 
haps only by supplying its principle in 
order both to insure its exhaustive- 
ness and to define correctly the neces- 
sary subdivisions 

All rational knowledge is either ma- 
terial, and observes some object, or 
formal, and is occupied merely with 
the form of understanding and reason 
itself and with the universal rules of 
thinking without regard to distinc- 
tions between objects Formal philoso- 
phy is called logic Material philoso 
ph> however, which has to do with 
definite objects and the laws to which 
they are subject, is itself divided into 
two parts This is because these laws 
are either laws of nature or laws of 
freedom The science of the former is 
called physics and that of the latter, 
ethics The former is also called theory 
of nature and the latter, theory of 
morals 

Logic can have no empirical part — a 
part in which universal and necessary 
laws of thinking would rest upon 
grounds taken from experience For in 
that case it would not be logic, 1 e , a 
canon for understanding or reason 
which is valid for all thinking and 
which must be demonstrated But, on 
the other hand, natural and moral phi 

1 Reprinted with the permission of the 
publisher from the Critique of Practical 
Reason and Other Writings in Moral Phi - 
tosophy, by Immanuel Kant, translated 
and edited by Lewis White Beck, Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949 Material 
added b> the translator is enclosed m 
square brackets 


losophy can each have its empinca 
part The former must do so, for u 
must determine the laws of nature 
an object of experience, and the lattei 
because it must determine the human 
will so far as it is affected by nature 
The laws of the former are laws ac- 
cording to which everything happens, 
those of the latter are laws according 
to which everything should happen, 
but allow for conditions under which 
what should happen often does not 
All philosophy, so far as it is based 
on experience, may be called empin 
cal, but, so far as it presents its doc- 
trines solely on the basis of a priori 
principles, it may be called pure pnil 
osophy The larter, when merely for- 
mal, is logic, when limited to definite 
objects of understanding, it is meta 
physics ( 

In this way there arises the idea o 
a twofold metaphysics — a metaphysics 
of nature and a metaphyics of mora s 
Physics, therefore, will ha\e an em 
pineal and also a rational part, an 
ethics likewise In ethics, however, the 
empirical part may be called mor 
specifically practical anthropology, * 
rational part, morals proper 

All crafts, handiworks, and arts nav 
gamed by the division of labor, ° 
when one person does not do everj^ 
thing, but each limits himself to a par 
ticular job which is distinguished iron 
all the others by the treatment l re ^ 
quires, he can do it with S reat ®5.P e *- 
fection and with more facility v c 
work is not thus differentiated an 
vided, where everyone is a J ac ' 
all trades, the crafts remain at a a 
banc level It might be worth consi 
ering whether pure philosophy w eac 
of its parts does not require a man pa 
ticularly devoted to it, and whet c 
it would not be better for the learn 
profession as a whole to warn t ° 
who are in the habit of catering to t 
taste of the public by mixing up 1 
empirical with the rational in all so.* 
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speculative be sub)ect to presentation 
under a common principle, because in 
the final analysis there can be but one 
and the same reason which must be 
differentiated only in application But 
I could not bring this to such a com- 
pleteness without bringing in obsecra- 
tions of an altogether different hind 
and without thereby confusing the 
reader For these reasons I have em- 
ployed the title. Foundations of ti e 
Metaphytcs of Morals, instead of Crit- 
ique of Pure Practical Reason 

Because, in the third place, a meta 
phi sics of morals, in spite of _ its .for- 
bidding title, is capable of a h, S h d 
gree of popularity and adaptation to 
common understanding, I find it use- 
ful to separate tins preliminary work 
of laying the foundation, in ordern 
to have to introduce unavoidable sub 

tleties into the later, more compre 
hcnsible work 

The present foundations, hone er, 
are nothing more than the scare ' 
and establishment of the supreme pn 
ciple of morality This cons '‘' 
task altogether complete in ” 

non and one which should be Kept 
separate from all other moral inquiry 
My conclusions concerning this im 
portant question, which has 
been discussed nearl> cnoug , ’ 

of course, be clarified by »PP , “^“ f 
of the principle to the w hole s> stem ot 
morality, and it would rece.se mueh 
confinnation by the adequacy ^ 

it \\ ould c\ cry w here show m 

forego this ads antape w hich 
the final analysis be more P 
grattfy mg than commonly usefu . 
cause case of use and appa 
quaes of a pnne.ple nrc not ant sure 
proof of its correctness but «thc f 
awaken a certain partiality w , a j. 
t ems a rigorous im est.gat.on and er a 
nation of it for itself without reg 

".‘ta£££d m tins writing dm 

mtlhod which is. I think. mos 
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if one wishes to proceed analy tically 
from common knowledge to the de- 
termination of its supreme principle, 
and then synthetically from the exam- 
ination of this principle and its sources 
back to common knowledge where it 
finds its application The division is 
therefore as follows 


1 First Section Transition from 
the Common Rational Knowledge of 
Morals to the Philosophical 

2 Second Section Transition from 

the Popular Moral Philosophy to the 
Metaphysics of Morals 

3 Third Section Final Step from 
the Metaphysics of Morals to 
Critical examination of Pure Practica 
Reason 


first SECTION 

Transition Toon, thf Common 
Rational Know lfbce of Morals 

TO THE PlIILOSOnilCAL 

Nothing m the world-md«dno.h_ 

■”* cou rage 'resoluteness, and prrserr 
or courage. I . cnUK ranient arc 

ancc as qualities of tempe #m| 

doubtless ,n . man 

dKin, K liad and harmful if .he will. 

called h»|V«ncit m** »*» * 
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this, reason should have been granted 
to the favored creature, it would have 
served only to let it contemplate the 
happy constitution of its nature, to 
admire it, to rejoice in it, and to be 
grateful for it to its beneficent cause. 
But reason would not have been given 
in order that the being should subject 
its faculty of desire to that weak and 
delusive guidance and to meddle with 
the purpose of nature. In a word, na- 
ture would have taken care that reason 
did not break forth into practical use 
nor have the presumption, with its 
weak insight, to think out for itself the 
plan of happiness and the means ot at- 
taining it. Nature would have taken 
over not only the choice of ends but 
also that of the means and with wise 
foresight would have intrusted both 
to instinct alone. 

And, in fact, we find that the more 
a cultivated reason deliberately de- 
votes itself to the enjoyment ot Utc 
and happiness, the more the man falls 
short of true contentment, from this 
fact there arises in many persons, it 
only they are candid enough to admit 
it, a certain degree of nosology, ha 
of reason. This is particularly the case 
with those who ate most experienced 
in its use. After counting all the ad- 
vantages which they draxv I "i 
say from the invention of the a 
common luxury — from the scic 
(which in the end seem to them to be 
also a luxury of the understanding), 
they nevertheless find that they 
actually brought more trouble on the 
shoulders instead of paining > n ' PI 
ness, they finally envy, rather than 
despise, the common run of me 
are better guided by mere ml' 1 ™,"' 
stinct and xvho do nor pennt 
reason much influence on their 
duct. And vc must at least at ' 

a tnorusc attitude or ingraunn 
goodness with which the •«« ” 
governed is by no means alwas 
among those wins temper « 
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the boasting eulogies which arc gisen 
of the advantages of happiness and 
contentment w tth \s hich reason is sup- 
posed to supply us. Rather their mo- 
ment is based on the idea of another 
and far more worthy purpose of their 
existence for which, instead of happl- 
ness, rheir reason is properly intended, 
this purpose, therefore, being the su- 
preme condition to which the private 
purposes of men muse for the most 

Pa Rcason**is not, however, competent 
to guide the will safely until regard to 

its objects and the satisfaction o fa 
our needs (which it in part multiplies), 
“d to this end an innate instinct 
would have led with far ^norc ^ « - 
taints*. But reason is gnen to us as a 
practical faculty, i. e.. one which >' 
meant to have an influence on the util. 
As nature lias clscss here distributed ca- 
pacities suitable to the functions they 
arc to perform, reason s proper fiine- 
rion must be to produce a » I H 
in itself and not one good merely a 
a* means, for to the former reason^ 

Sr SS&ES 
asns's 

.meondmonal purpos^ t. « ^ 

1,( C testnets m^rntn >n r()t|un .._„, r 
can reduce litter conditional 

s,,ual.lv.o.txrun^^"^ i ., Kjl 
s\ Inch recognizes ... ; * p \ , 

s, -ration m the toil ’ 
will. t> tii’ibV ’ > 

^mcnr of ... ... . 

tbit .prini-. ft>-> tit mi •’ | 

rurl v^. _ tr , 

l»y rr»« , n* f ' rn * ” -► 

tnc I >n »*»•**. 


i.f a 

f ^ l*Tf 
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even arrogance if there is not a good 
will to correct their influence on the 
mind and on its principles of action, so 
as to make it universally conformable 
to its end It need hardly be men- 
tioned that the sight of a being 
adorned with no feature of a pure and 
good will \et enjoying uninterrupted 
prosperity can never give pleasure to 
a rational impartial observer Thus 
the good will seems to constitute the 
indispensable condition even of wor- 
thiness to be happy 
Some qualities seem to be conducive 
to this good will and can facilitate its 
action, but, in spite of that, they have 
no intrinsic unconditional worth 
They rather presuppose a good will, 
which limits the high esteem which 
one otherwise rightly has for them 
and prevents their being held to be 
absolutely good Moderation in emo- 
tions and passions, self control, and 
calm deliberation not only are good in 
many respects but even seem to con- 
stitute a part of the inner worth of the 
person But however unconditionally 
they were esteemed by the ancients, 
they are far from being good without 
qualification For, without the prin- 
ciples of a good will, they can become 
extremely bad, and the coolness of a 
villain makes him not only far more 
dangerous but also more directly 
abominable in our eyes than he would 
have seemed without it 
The good will is not good because 
of what it effects or accomplishes or 
because of its adequacy to achieve 
some proposed end, it is good only be 
cause of its willing, 1 e it is good of 
Jtself And, regarded for itself, it is to 
be esteemed incomparably higher than 
anything which could be brought 
about by it in favor of any inclination 
or even of the sum total of all inclina- 
tions Even if , t should happen that, 
by a particularly unfortunate fate or 
b> the mggardly provision of a step- 
motherly nature, this will should be 


wholly lacking in power to accomplish 
its purpose, and if even the greatest 
effort should not avail it to achieve 
anything of its end, and if there re- 
mained only the good will (not as a 
mere wish but as the summoning of all 
the means in our power), it would 
sparkle like a jewel with its own Iighr, 
as something that had its full worth in 
itself Usefulness or fruitlessness can 
neither diminish nor augment this 
worth Its usefulness would be only 
its setting, as it were, so as to enable us 
to handle it more conveniently m 
commerce or to attract the attention 
of those who are not yet connoisseurs, 
but not to recommend it to those who 
are experts or to determine its worth 
But there is something so strange in 
this idea of the absolute worth of t e 
will alone, in which no account is 
taken of any use, that, notwithstanding 
the agreement even of common sense, 
the suspicion must arise that P er ^P s 
only high flown fancy is its hidden 
basis, and that we may have misunder- 
stood the purpose of nature in its ap 
pointment of reason as the ruler of o' ,r 
will We shall therefore examine this 
idea from this point of view 

In the natural constitution of an or- 
ganized being, 1 e , one suita y 
adapted to life, we assume as an axio 
that no organ will be found for any 
purpose which is not the fittest an 
best adapted to that purpose Now i 
its preservation, welfare — in a wor 
its happiness — were the real end o 
nature in a being having reason an 
will, then nature would have hit U P° 
a very poor arrangement in appointing 
the reason of the creature to be t e 
executor of this purpose For all t 
actions which the creature has to pe 
form with this intention, and the entir 
rule of its conduct, would be dictate 
much more exactly by instinct, an 
that end would be far more certain > 
attained by instinct than it ever cou 
be by reason And if, over and abov 
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others and that he salt had the pott er 
to benefit others in distress, but that 
their need left him untouched because 
he was preoccupied with his own need 
And now suppose him to tear himself, 
unsolicited by inclination, out ot this 
dead insensibility and to do this action 
only from duty and without an> in- 
clination-then for the first time h 

action has genuine moral worth hur- 

thermore, if nature has pur little sym 
pathy in the heart of a man, and if he, 
though an honest man, is b> tempera 
ment cold and indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of others perhaps because he is 
provided with special gifts of patience 
and fortitude, and expects or eten 
requires that others should have the 
same-and such a man vv ould certainly 
not be the meanest product of nature 
-would not he find in himself a source 
from which to give himself a far 
higher worth than he could have got 
by having a good-natured ten P 

ment 5 This is unquestionably true 

even though nature did not make him 
philanthropic, for it is just here hat 
the worth of the character is brought 
out, which is morally and ' nc °mP^- 
ably the highest of all he is beneficent 
not from inclination but from ty 
To secure one’s own happiness is at 
least indirectly a duty, for discontent 
with one’s condition under p 
from many cares and amid unsatisfied 
wants could easily become a great 
temptation to transgress dune ■ 

without any view to dutv , all men 
have the strongest and deepest' 
ation to happiness, because in 
all inclinations arc summed up 
the precept of happiness is o tcn 
fonnulatcd that it definitely t i' v 
some inclinations, and men can m 
no definite and certain concept of «l 
sum of satisfaction nf all inclinations, 
which goes under the name of happi- 
ness. It is not to be wondered at. mem 
fore, that a single mcl.nal.on, delimit 
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as to what it promises and as to the 
time at which it can be satisfied, can 
outweigh a fluctuahog idea and that, 
for example, a man with the gout can 
choose to enjoy what he likes and to 
suffer what he may , because according 
to his calculations at least on this occa- 
sion he has nor sacrificed the enjoy- 
ment of the present moment to a per- 
haps groundless expectation of a ha 
piness supposed to lie in healt • 

even in .his case, if the umvcrsi n- 
clinanon to happiness did not deter 

n" will, and ,f heal.h were nn 

at least for him a necessary factor in 

these calculations there '<* " £ 

main as in all other cases a h" 
he oupht to promote his happiness no 
<Z tel, nation bur from duty On v 
from this law would his conduct have 

lr *lc is ”n*this°w a, , undouhtcdlv , that 
we should understand lliosc P 1s, '" : “ 
of Scripture which command us to 
?ovo oSr neighbor and even our 
. for love as an inclination can- 

the propensii.es of feeh K^l JU) , 
Pl Ay^andTalone can he commanded 

%■£? SSrS 

t ,°n roust Xn .itioii is An action done 
have ... moral 
tn the purpose which to !*e 
aVlucted through but m the maxim 
w Inch u iv determined an, 
v alue, iherefore. doe. deprn i 
I c rC alitv of the I ‘Intel nf the ar 
1,'it mereh on.be principle «f »• " 
n which .he action n d.-ve «> 

In, eng.nl ....he '..ecvot fe lav 
of dcire 1 two the pltve 
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We tmc, then, to develop the con- 
cept of a will which is to be esteemed 
as good of itself without regard to 
anything else It dw ells alrcad> in the 
natural sound understanding and docs 
not need so much to be taught as onl> 
to be brought to light In the estima- 
tion of the entire worth of our actions 
it always takes first place and is the 
condition of ever> thing else In order 
to show this we shall take the concept 
of duty It contains that of a good 
will, though with certain subjeeme 
restrictions and hindrances, but these 
are far from concealing it and making 
it unrecognizable, for they rather 
bring it out by contrast and make it 
shine forth all the brighter 
I here omit all actions which are 
recognized as opposed to duty, even 
though they may be useful in one 
respect or another, for w ith these the 
question does not arise at all as to 
whether they may be done from duty, 
since they conflict with it 1 also pass 
over the actions which are really in 
accordance with duty and to which 
one has no direct inclination, rather 
doing them because impelled to do so 
by another inclination For it is easily 
decided whether an action in accord 
with duty is done from duty or for 
some selfish purpose It is far more 
difficult to note this difference when 
the action is in accordance with duty 
and in addition, the subject has a di- 
rect inclination to do it For example, 
it is in fact in accordance with duty 
that a dealer should not overcharge an 
inexperienced customer and wherever 
there is much business the prudent 
merchant does not do so, having a 
™ P nce for everyone, so that a 
child may buy of him as cheaply as 
any other Thus the customer is hon 
estly served But this is far from suf 
ficient to justify the belief that the 
merchant has behaved m this way 
from duty and principles of honesty 
His own advantage required this be- 


hav lor, but it cannot be assumed that 
over and above tint lie hid a direct 
inclination to the purchaser and that, 
out of love, as it were, he gave none 
an advantage in price over another 
Therefore the action was done neither 
from duty nor from direct inclination 
but only for a selfish purpose 
On the other hand, it is a duty to 
preserve one’s life, and moreover 
everyone has a direct inclination to 
do so But, for that reason, the often 
anxious care w Inch most men take of 
it ins no intrinsic worth, and the 
maxim of doing so has no moral im- 
port They preserve their lives ac- 
cording to duty', but not from duty 
But if adversities and hopeless sorrow 
completely take away the relish for 
life, if an unfortunate man, strong in 
soul, is indignant rather than despond- 
ent or dejected over his fate an 
wishes for death, and yet preserves 
his life without loving it and from 
neither inclination nor fear but from 
duty — then his maxim has a moral im- 
port 

To be kind where one can is duty, 
and there are, moreover, many persons 
so sympathetically constituted that 
without any' motive or vanity or se 
ishness they find an inner satisfaction 
in spreading joy and rejoice m t e 
contentment of others which t e y 
have made possible But I say' that 
however dutiful and amiable it may 
be that kind of action has no true 
moral worth It is on a level with other 
inclinations, such as the inclination to 
honor, which, if fortunately directe 
to what m fact accords with duty an 
is generally useful and thus honor 
able deserve praise and encourage 
ment but no esteem For the maxim 
lacks the moral import of an action 
done not from inclination but f ron ) 
duty But assume that the 
that friend to mankind was clou e 
by a sorrow of his own which extin 
guished all sympathy with the lot o 
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But what hind of a law can that be, 
the conception of which muse deter- 
mine the will without reference to the 
expected result’ Under this condition 
alone the will can be called absolutely 
good without qualification Since I 
have robbed the will of all impulses 
which could come to it from obedi 
ence to any law, nothing remains to 
serve as a principle of the will except 
universal conformity of its action to 
law as such That is, 1 should never 
act in such a xvay that I could not will 
that my maxim should be a umversa 
law Mere conformity to law as such 
(without assuming any particular a 
applicable to certain actions) serves as 
the principle of the will, and it must 
serve as such a principle if duty 
to be a vain delusion and chimenca 

concept The common reason of man- 
kind in its practical judgments i s 
perfect agreement with this and ha 
this principle constantly in uew 
Let the question, for evample. be 
May I, when in distress make P™ 
ise with the intention not to P 

cause of the law Respect is prope^ 1 ' 
the conception of a worth w » 
my self love Thus it is regarded 
object neither of inclination n . to 

though it has something analogous to 
both The only object of respect » the 
law and indeed only the law _ e as 

impose on ourselves mid j* ore sub 

^it’wnhou.' ^nsulhug 
as imposed on us by ours eh respect 
setjence of our will In bttc r 

it is analogous to fear and person 

to inclination All respect , . uS 

is only respect for the U* 
ness etc ) of wlucb the ^ 1C im 

an example Because " ^ 

pros ement of our talents cx 

think of a person of tint 

ample of a law as it \'cr ( ^ m , n 

vse should l>y practice * >cc *” . tlltrt our 

Ins talents) and t H con 

respect All so-called moral 
suts solelj In respect for 
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I easily distinguish the two meanings 
which the question can have, viz , 
whether it is prudent to make a false 
promise, or whether it conforms to 
my duty Undoubtedly the former 
can often be the case, though 1 do see 
clearly that it is not sufficient merely 
to escape from the present difficulty’ 
by this expedient but that I must con 
sider whether inconveniences much 
greater than the present one may not 
later spring from this he Even with 
all my supposed cunning the conse 
quences cannot be so easily foreseen 
Loss of credit might be far more dis 
advantageous than the m,sfo r t "^ e ' 
now seek to avoid and it is hard to 
tell whether it might not be more 
prudent to act according to a i win ers 
maxim and to make it a habit not to 
promise any thing w ithour intending to 
fulfil it But it is soon clear to me 
that such a maxim is based only on an 
apprehensive concern with conse 

“Tobe truthful from duty, however, 
is an entirely different thing from be 
_ truthful out of fear of disadvanta 
geous consequences for in t he i former 

- ' h n :r,aw P form C wffi:c .n t thc 
SreTTmuTfirnffiok about to see 
v hat results for me may be connected 

k } /of extricating mvwlf front 

T*r ni3 l»% a falw pronme) »hmihi 
which he otherwise onm- cv 
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discussion it is clear that the purposes 
we may have for our actions and their 
effects as ends and incentives of the 
will cannot give the actions any un- 
conditional and moral worth Wherein, 
then, can this worth lie, if it is not 
in the will in relation to its hoped for 
effect 5 It can lie nowhere else than in 
the principle of the will irrespective of 
the ends which can be realized by such 
action For the will stands, as it were, 
at the crossroads halfway between its 
a priori principle which is formal and 
its a posteriori incentive which is ma- 
terial Since it must be determined 
by something, if it is done from duty, 
it must be determined by the formal 
principle of volition as such, since 
every material principle has been with- 
drawn from it 

The third principle, as a conse- 
quence of the two preceding, I would 
express as follows Duty is the neces- 
sity of an action done from respect for 
the law I can certainly have an in- 
clination to the object as an effect of 
the proposed action, but 1 can never 
have respect for it precisely because 
it is a mere effect and not an activity 
of a will Similarly, I can have no 
respect for any inclination whatsoever, 
whether my own or that of another, 
in the former case I can at most ap 
prove of it and in the latter I can even 
love it, 1 e , see it as favorable to my 
own advamage But that which is 
''onnected with my will merely as a 
ground and not as consequence, that 
which does not serve my inclination 
but overpowers it or at least excludes 
it from being considered in making a 
choice — in a word, the law itself — 
can be an object of respect and thus a 
command Now as an act from duty 
■wholly excludes the influence of in 
clination and therewith every object 
of the \v ill, nothing remains which can 
determine the will objectively except 
the law and subjectively except pure 
respect for this practical law This 


subjects e element is the maxim 3 that 
I should follow such a law even if it 
thwarts ill my inclinations 
Thus the moral worth of an action 
docs not he in the effect which is ex- 
pected from it or in any principle of 
action which has to borrow its motive 
from this expected effect Tor all these 
effects (agreeableness of condition, 
indeed even the promotion of the 
happiness of others) could be brought 
about through other causes and would 
not require the will of a rational being, 

while the highest and unconditional 

good can be found only in such a will 
Therefore, the pre-eminent good can 
consist only in the conception of the 
law in itself (which can be present 
only in a rational being) so far as this 
conception and not the hoped for 
effect is the determining ground o 
the will This pre-eminent good, 
which we call moral, is already present 
in the person who acts according to 
this conception, and we do not have 
to expect it first in the result 4 

3 A maxim is the subjective principle 
of volition The objective principle ( l e 
that which would serve all rational being 
also subjectively as a practical pnncip 
if reason had full power over the facu y 
of desire) is the practical law 

4 It might be objected that I seek to 
take refuge in an obscure feeling be ir * 
the word respect instead of clear 
resolving the question with a concep o 
reason But though respect is a fee ing 
it is not one received through any L° u e 
influence but is self wrought by a ratio 
concept thus it differs specifically r° 
all feelings of the former kind w > 
may be referred to inclination or e 
What I recognize directly as a law ° 
myself I recognize with respect w > 
means merely the consciousness or 
submission of my will to a law wit ° 
the intervention of other influences 
my mind The direct determination 
the will by the law and the consciousnes 
of this determination is respect ' 
respect can be regarded as the eftec 
the law on the subject and not as 
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call in philosophy m order to make the 
system of morals more complete and 
comprehensible and its rules more 
convenient for use (especially in dis- 
putation) than to steer the common 
understanding from its happy simplic- 
ity in practical matters and to lead it 
through philosophy into a new path 
of inquiry and instruction 2 

Innocence is indeed a glorious thing, 
but, on the other hand, it is v ery sad 
that it cannot well maintain itself, be- 
ing easily led astray For this reason, 
even wisdom — which consists more 
in acting than in knowing— needs sci- 
ence, not so as to learn from it but to 
secure admission and permanence to 
its precepts Man feels in himself a 
powerful counterpoise against all com- 
mands of duty- which reason presents 
to him as so deserting of respect, this 
counterpoise is his needs and inclina- 
tions, the complete satisfaction 
which he sums up under the name of 
happiness Now reason issues i 
orable commands without promisi g 
anything to the inclinations It disre- 
gards, as it were, and holds in con 
tempt those claims which are so mi 
petuous and yet so plausible, a 
which will not allow themselves to be 
abolished by any command From t ms 
a natural dialectic arises, l c, a p 
pensity to argue against the stem 
of duty and their validity, or at c 
to place their puntv and strictness i 
doubt and, where possible, to nnKc 
them more accordant with our "isnes 
and inclinations Tins »s cquiva 

to corrupting them in their \ cr\ o 

dations and dcstro\ ing their t 'P m * . 

a thing v hich even common practica 
reason cannot ultunatcl> call goo< 

In this wav common human rca 
is impelled to go outMdc 
and to tile a step into the Held of 
practical philosophv Hut it 4 , 
to do so not bv an> speculative nee . 
which never occur* to it 
is satisfied to remain mere!' ic 
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reason, rather, it is so impelled on 
practical grounds in order to obtain 
information and clear instruction re- 
specting the source of its principle 
and the correct determination ot this 
principle m its opposition to the max- 
ims which are based on need and in- 
clination It seeks this information in 
order to escape from the perplexity 
of opposing claims and to avoid tile 
danger of losing all genuine moral 
principles through the cquivocrnon 
m which it is easily involved Thus 
when practical common reason culti- 
vates itself, a dialectic surreptitiously 
ensues, which forces it to seek -lid in 
philosophv , iust as the same thing hap 
pens in the theoretical use of reason 
In this case, as in the theoretical, it 
will find rest only in a thorough erm 
cal examination of our reason 


SECOND SECTION 

Transition- from thc rorutAn 
Moral PiiiLOSonn to nir 
MFTArmsics of MonALS 

If we have derived our earlier con 

35 !T 7! attend to our expencnce 
!! " men act. we meet frequen 

A as v?c ourselves confevv luvl.f.cd 
and> i mts that w c cannot cite a 

mav Ik done that aces rd ^ ,, 

-^hof.-rthotei- 

w.Iutclv denied thc teal tv 
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cape 5 I immediately see that I could 
will the he but not a umv ersal law to 
lie For with such a law there would 
be no promises at all inasmuch as it 
would be futile to make a pretense 
of my intention in regard to future 
actions to those who would not believe 
this pretense or— if they overhastily 
did so— who would pay me back in 
my own com Thus my maxim would 
necessarily destroy itself as soon as 
it w as made a universal law 


1 do not, therefore, need any pene- 
trating acuteness in order to discern 
what I have to do in order that my vo- 
lition may be morally good Inexperi- 
enced in the course of the world, in- 
capable of being prepared for all its 
contingencies, I only ask myself Can 
1 will that my maxim become a uni- 
versal law 5 If not, it must be rejected, 
not because of any disadvantage ac- 
cruing to myself or even to others, 
but because it cannot enter as a prin- 
ciple into a possible universal legis- 
lation, and reason extorts from me an 
immediate respect for such legislation 
I do not as yet discern on what it is 
grounded (a question the philosopher 
may investigate), but I at least under- 
stand that it is an estimation of the 


worth which far outweighs all the 
worth of whatever is recommended by 
the inclinations, and that the necessity 
of my actions from pure respect for 
the practical law constitutes duty To 
duty every other motive must give 
place, because duty is the condition 
of a will good in itself, whose worth 
transcends everything 
Thus within the moral knowledge 
of common human reason we have at 
tamed its principle To be sure, com- 
mon human reason does not think it 
abstractly m such a universal form, bui 
it always has it m view and uses it a; 
the standard of its judgments It would 
be easy to show how common humar 


reason, with this compass, knows well 
how to distinguish what is good, what 


is bad, and w’hat is consistent or incon 
sistent with duty. Without m the least 
teaching common reason anything 
new, we need only to draw its atten- 
tion to its own principle, in the man- 
ner of Socrates, thus showing that 
neither science nor philosophy is 
needed in order to know what one 
has to do in order to be honest and 
good, and even wise and virtuous We 
might have conjectured beforehand 
that the knowledge of what ever} one 
is obliged to do and thus also to know 
would be within the reach of every- 
one, even the most ordinary man 
Here we cannot but admire the great 
advantages which the practical faculty 
of judgment has over the theoretical 
in ordinary human understanding In 
the theoretical, if ordinary reason ven- 
tures to go beyond the laws of experi- 
ence and perceptions of the senses, it 
falls into sheer inconceivabilities and 
self-contradictions, or at least into a 
chaos of uncertainty, obscurity, and 
instability In the practical, on the 
other hand, the power of judgment 
first shows itself to advantage when 
common understanding excludes all 
sensuous incentives from practical 
laws It then becomes even subtle, 
quibbling with its own conscience or 
with other claims to what should be 
called right, or wishing to determine 
correctly for its own instruction the 
worth of certain actions But the most 
remarkable thing about ordinary rea- 
son m its practical concern is that it 
may have as much hope as any philos 
opher of hitting the mark In fact, 
it is almost more certain to do so 
than the philosopher, because he has 
no principle w’hich the common un 
demanding lacks, while his judgment 
is easily confused by a mass of irrele- 
vant considerations, so that it easily 
turns aside from the correct wa> 
Would it not, therefore, be wiser m 
moral matters to acquiesce in the com- 
mon rational judgment, or at most to 
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bility of such apodictic laws. JWs “ 
esneciaity clear when we add that, 
unless we wish to deny all truth to the 

concept of morality and renounce Us 
application to any possible object we 
cannot refuse to admit that the law 
of this concept is of such broad sigmfi- 
cance that it holds not merely for men 
but for all rational beings as such; we 
must grant that it must be vahd with 
absolute necessity and not merely 
under contingent conditions and wit 
exceptions. For with what right could 
we bring into unlimited respect some- 
thing that might be valid only under 
contingent human conditions, 
how could laws of the determination of 
our will be held to be laws of the 
determination of the wall o ' 

being in general and of ourseli 
far as we are rational beingslfthe) 
were merely empirical and did not 
have their origin completely a pn 
in pure, but practical, reason? 

one give poorer < 
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bevond question the practicability’ of 
what the law commands, and they 
make visible that which the pmctiea 
rule expresses more generally. But 
they can never justify our guiding our- 
selves by examples and our se hi g- 
aside their true original which lies in 

re Tf°t!iere is thus no genuine supreme 
principle of morality which does not 
rest merely on pure reason mdepend- 

ently ofaU experience. I donotbebeve 

it is necessary even to ash " hclh " 
is well to exhibit these concepts gen 
erally (in abslracto). which, together 
with the principles belonging to em, 
are established a priori. At any rate 
this question need not be ashed » 
knowledge which establishes this is to 

as to whether pure rational knowledge 

...a all experience, I. c., 


,ve their origin compieieiy a i- as (o vvhet hcr pure rational 

arjasssiss-s- ssafttar ^ 


to morality than to aueinpi » 

it from examples. For each example 
of morality which is exhibited to me 
must itself have been P re '’°“£ 
judged according to principles 
rality to see whether it is worthy to 
serve as an original example, 
model. By no means could it autlio 
tatively furnish tlie concept o . 

ity. Even the Holy One of i ... . 

must be compared with our t • 
moral perfection before He i 
nixed as such; even He «« «> 
self. “Why call ye Me clic . 

sec) good? None is good ( , 

type of the good) except Cod 
(Whom you do not see) . But 
do wc have the concept of Cod . 
highest good? Solely from the u ca o 
moral perfection which reason 
latrs a priori and which it m *cP * 
connects with the concept o . 

will. Imitation lias no place "' l™’” 1 
matters, and examples seise o 
encouragement. That K >'.e) put 


m ThB ™'nd U c^nrion to popular 
P urc , xiut would mean the 

complishcd. doctrine of 

Pri0r , C ™ m mphysics and tl.cn. wins, 
r”«,°abEhcd P to procure a bearing 

cx'-tt the first investigation, 
popularly ■< depcnJj on the cor- 

oMi'e fundamental principles. 

’"^r-iof^lcledopet-sa. 

Zlll and Iralf-tras-msl 
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position m human actions, attubutmg 
everything to more or less refined 
self-love They hat e done so without 
questioning the correctness of the con- 
cept of morality Rather they spoke 
with sincere regret of the frailty and 
corruption of human nature, which 
is noble enough to take as its precept 
an idea so worthy of respect but which 
at the same time is too weak to follow 
it, employing reason, which should 
legislate for human nature, only to 
provide for the interest of the inclina- 
tions either singly or, at best, in their 
greatest possible harmony with one 
another 

It is in fact absolutelj impossible 
by experience to discern with com- 
plete certainty a single case in which 
the maxim of an action, however much 
it may conform to duty, rested solely 
on moral grounds and on the concep- 
tion of one’s duty It sometimes hap- 
pens that in the most searching self- 
examination we can find nothing ex- 
cept the moral ground of duty which 
could have been powerful enough to 
move us to this or that good action 
and to such great sacrifice But from 
this we cannot by any means conclude 
with certainty that a secret impulse of 
self-love, falsely appearing as the idea 
of duty, was not actually the true de- 
termining cause of the will For we 
like to flatter ourselves with a pre- 
tended nobler motive, while in fact 
even the strictest examination can 
never lead us entirely behind the se- 
cret incentives, for, when moral 
worth is in question, it is not a matter 
of actions which one sees but of their 
inner principles which one does not 
see 

Moreover, one cannot better serve 
the wishes of those who ridicule all 
morality as a mere phantom of hu- 
man imagination overreaching itself 
through self conceit than by conced- 
ing to them that the concepts of duty 
must be derived only from experience 


(for they are ready to believe from 
indolence that this is true of all other 
concepts too) . Tor, by this concession, 
a sure triumph is prepared for them 
Out of love for humanity I am willing 
to admit that most of our actions are 
m accordance with duty, but, if we 
look closer at our thoughts and aspira 
tions, we everywhere come upon the 
dear self, which is always salient, and 
it is this instead of the stem command 
of duty (which would often require 
self denial) which supports our plans 
One need not be an enemy of virtue, 
but only a cool observer who does not 
mistake even the liveliest aspiration for 
the good with its reality, to be doubt 
ful sometimes whether true virtue can 
really be found anywhere in the world 
This is especially true as one’s years 
increase and the power of judgment 
is made wiser by experience and more 
acute in observation This being so, 
nothing can secure us against the com 
plete abandonment of our ideas or 
duty and preserve in us a well founded 
respect for its law except the clear 
conviction that, even if there never 
were actions springing from such pure 
sources, our concern is not whether 
this or that was done but that reason o 
itself and independently of all appear 
ances commands what ought to be 
done Our concern is with actions o 
which perhaps the world has never 
had an example, with actions whose 
feasibility might be seriously doubte 
by those who base everything on ex 
perience, and yet with actions mexor 
ably commanded by reason For ex 
ample, pure sincerity in friendship can 
be demanded of every man, and this 
demand is not in the least dimmishe 
if a sincere friend has never existe 
because this duty, as duty m genera , 
prior to all experience lies in the idea 
of a reason which determines the wi 
by a prion grounds 

It is clear that no experience can 
give occasion for inferring the possi 
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empirical field that reason, in the con- 
sciousness of its digmtv, despises them 
and gradually becomes master over 
them It has this influence only through 
reason, which thereby first realizes that 
it can of itself be practical A muted 
theory of morals which is put together 
both from incentives of feelings and in- 
clinations and from rational concepts 
must, on the other hand, make the 
mind vacillate between motives which 
cannot be brought under any Pjmc'P e 
and which can lead only accidentally 

to the good and often to the bid 

From what has been said it is clear 
that all moral concepts have their seat 
and origin entirely a prion in reason 
This is ]ust as much the case in th 
most ordinary reason as in reaso 
which is speculative to the highest 
degree It is obvious that they can be 
abstracted from no empincal and 
hence merely contingent cogni 
In the puntv of their ongin hes their 
worthiness to serve us as supreme 
practical pnnciples, and to the 
that something empincal is a 

them.tnstthismn^.ssuWraidedfrom 
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need anthropology for their applica- 
tmn to men, must be completely de- 
veloped first as pure philosophy, i ' c '■ 
metaphysics independently of anthro- 
pologs (a thing which is easily done 
m such distinct fields of knowledge) 
For w e know well that if wo are not in 
Possession of such a metaplnsics 1 
l not mereh futile to define accurateh 
for the purposes of speculative judg 
ment the moral element of duty m a 
actions which accord with dutv, but 
impossible to base morals on leSitmfi'e 
principles for merely oidimp > 1 
nraetical use especially in moral in 

S °L d, thIs°s3' d we do no. advance 
merelv from the common moral |U Ig 

\ance 1 ln' l nat,Iral sta^ es^roma 


that something cmpinca is than ,t can grope nv " nnt 

them, just this much is subtracted totnctaphvs.es (' ’ | am i 

their genuine infinencc and from the P p)d ' bac j. |„ anv thing ernP rl ^ ^ 
unqualified worth of actions which as it must n«r> « (Jus 

more, it ,s cvadent .ha. it is not cn.v 


more, it is cvmem in u “ w 
of the greatest necessity m a IC 
cal point of a icw \shen it is a qo 
of speculation but also of the ' 
practical importance to dense 
cepts and laws of morals from P 
reason and to present them P«« • 
unmived, and to determine the scop 
of this entire practical but pure 
tional knowledge (the entire facu 
pure practical reason) sMthout making 
the principles depend upon th P 
ticular nature of human rc ’ lS ” * . 
speculative pliilosophv mav re™" 
and will somt tunc s find 
Hut since more) laws should hold for 

cvrrv ration .1 being as ", cl. lei"” 

cplis must Ik dinvvd from the ® 
vend conn pt of a nlinn.il MS * b 
crallv In this manner all morals. 


held back In am™'*” 

" h ‘ Ch a c of rational knnvv lerlgc of this 
tire scope ol ratio where cram 

kind reaches even ideas ^ ()m 

pics fad us) jl | clcirlv 

dut) an«s In ™ „„,ks accord 

E 'T"“ n 0 dv a raT.onal l-r,ngl..> 
jngtoh"S .rung according to the 
tlic cip ' * j r ^cmrthne to 

^rCeaparstv..".!! 

principles . drfisati t> < f 

reason >' Ir<1 "|' „,(] j, iiodung r've 

crlioiK fmm If „ a- , t W 

than raa 111 " , !>r will th' act. - * 

1,1,1, , rim i ii-s I or i, 
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pothetjeaUy or categorically The for- 
mer present the practical necessitv of 
a possible action as a means to achiev 
mg something else winch one desires 
(or which one may possibly desn ) 

The categorical imperative "“““ he 
one which presented an action * “ 
itself objectively necessary, without 
regard to any other end 

Smce every practical law presen 

a possible action as good and thus a 
necessarv for a subject practicallyde- 
terminable by reason all imperatives 
are formulas of the determination of 
action which is necessary by the P"" 
ciple of a will Which is in any wav 
good If the action ,s g° od onl > " ! ‘ 
means to something else, the mpcn 
live is hypothetical, but if it is thought 
of os good in itself, and henc * f . 
sary in a will wluch of it se con ^ 
to reason as the principle o 
the imperative is categorical 

The imperative thus sa>s "na- 
tion possible to me would e g *. 

it presents the practical rulc m rc a 
tion to a will which docs not form 
with perform an action simp > ‘ 

it is good, in part because the subject 
docs not ah' a> s hnow tint \c * ^ 

is good and in part (when i 
it) because his maxims C1 , j 
opposed to the objects principles oi 

practical reason ♦l.rrc- 

The hypothetical imperati'C; there- 
fore, sn>s onh that the ac ion , 

to some purpose, possible o 
In the former case it 
cal,® in the latter an assertoneal. p 

• I The furrl Inlrnrltictrnn *n {J^ 
Cnllour cl Jut/cmml "V „, llcll I 
place to correct an error „ ,„ r J, v rfr< 
tell In the Foundation* o thr Ur 
cl Unfair Alter 1 had «ta ,r “ , . j 
Impcramr, o! pnrJnmr comma . W 
comhtronalh. ami Indeed onll 
condition cl ntrrrh P® 11 , , „ , c - 

Irmatrc, md, I called Ural 
tur.1 jaecert >ol l-rnaur • „ 

Nut it fv crtUlnl* a 
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t.cal principle The categorical im 
perative, which declares the action to 
be of itself objectively necessary wath- 

outmabinganv reference to a purpose, 

, e, Without having anv other cn I. 
holds as an apodictical (practical) 

P ™7can think of that which is pos- 
sible through the mere pow ers of some 
rational being as a possible purpose 
of any will As a consequence lie 
principles of action, in so far as t o 
are thought of as accessary to attain 
a possible purpose which ‘ - 

|§g§sg 

SSSSSd sSd.. Urt .n pu^onjj 

oil for the question is onl> o 


,1 imperatnes. • 

jccti'cb imprratnrt (tor 

among tl>c trehn M lVlll t(> „*«- 
"hat (* 

ficc men and even trn# . . 

and Inchnahonf of ^ ^ , ,, r ,„j i , 

demur,’) °tr, n'ncl - an 1 «Vr® 

which «r "''.ml cn ,,, 
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tively necessary That is, the will is i 
faculty of choosing only that which 
reason, independently of inclination, 
recognizes as practically necessary, 

1 e , as good But if reason of itself 
does not sufficiently determine the will, 
and if the will is subjugate 1 to snbiec 
tive conditions (certain incentives) 
which do not always agree with ob ec 
tive conditions, in a word, if the will 
is not of itself in complete accord with 
reason (the actual case of men) then 
the actions which are recognized as ob- 
jectively necessary are subjectively 
contingent, and the determination of 
such a will according to objective laws 
is constraint That is the relation of 
objective laws to a will which is not 
completely good is conceived as the 
determination of the will of a rational 
being by principles of reason to which 
this will is not by nature necessarily 
obedient 

The conception of an objective pnn 
ci pie so far as it constrains a will is 
a command (of reason! and the for- 
mula of this command is called an 
tmperaUie 

All imperatives are expressed by an 
“ought and thereby indicate the rela 
tion of an objective law of reason to a 
"ill which is not in its subjective con 
stitution nccessanlv determined bv this 
l wv This relation is that of constraint 
Imperatives sav that it would be good 
to do or to refrain from doing some- 
thing hut they sav it to a will which 
does not ah\a>s do something simply 
because it is presented to it as a good 
thing to do Practical good is what 
determines the will In means of the 
conception of reason and hence not bv 
subjective causes but, rather, objec- 
tively i e , on grounds which arc valid 
for cvtr> rational Ik mg as such It is 
distinguished from the pleasant, as 
that which has an influence on the will 
onlv In means of a sensation from 
merclv subjective causes, which hold 
onlv for the senses of this or that per 


son and not as a principle of reason 
which holds for everyone 7 

A perfectly good will, therefore, 
would be equally sublet to ob]ective 
laws (of the good), but it could not 
be conceived as constrained by them 
to act in accord with them because, 
according to its own subjective consti- 
tution it can be determined to act only 
through the conception of the good 
Thus no imperatives hold for the di- 
vine will or, more generally, for a holy 
will The “ought” is here out of place, 
for the volition of itself is necessarily 
in unison with the law Therefore im 
peratives are only formulas expressing 
the relation of objective laws of voh 
tion in general to the subjective im- 
perfection of the will of this or that 
rational being, e g , the human will 

All imperatives command either hy- 

7 The dependence of the faculty of 
desire on sensations is called inclination 
and inclination always indicates a ne *j 
The dependence of a contingently 
terminable will on principles of reas ° ' 
however, is called interest An mter , 
is present only in a dependent will w ic 
is not of itself always m accord wi 1 
reason in the divine will we cannot con 
ceive of an interest But the human" 
can take an interest in something wit iou 
thereby acting from interest The forme 
means the practical interest in the ac i°n 
the latter, the pathological interest 
the object of the action The former » 
dicates only the dependence ot 
will on principles of reason in thenisc ' 
while the latter indicates dependence^ 
the principles of reason for the P lU T** 
of inclination since reason gives o 
the practical rule by which the need* 
inclination arc to !>** aided In the * on ’ 1 . t 
case the action interests me, and In * 
lattir the object of the action (so » jr 
it is pleasant for me) Interests me 
the first section we have s»*cn that In > 
case of an action done from duty, 
regard must he given to the intercs 
tin ol icct but rnerel> in th<* action 
and its principle In reason (lo. 1 
law) 
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ond pragmatic 10 (belonging to v. el 
fare) and the third moral (belonging 
to free conduct as such, 1 e, to 

morals). TT 

The question now arises H °" “ r 
all these imperatives possible' 
question does not require an answer as 
to how the action which the imperaUve 
commands can be performed but 
merely as to how the constraint of the 
will which the imperative expresses 
in the problem, can be conceived How 
an imperative of shill is possi 
quires no particular discussion 
ever wills the end, so far as reason has 
decisive influence on his action, 

also the indispensably necessary means 

to it that he in his power This propo 
sition, m what concerns the wall, IS 
analytical, for, m wiling n J 
as my effect, my causality as an ac 
ing subject, 1 e, the use o ’ 

is already thought, and the mperoti 
derives the concept of necessary action 
to this end from the concept of walling 
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the proposed result can be obtained 
only by such an action then it is an 
anal> tical proposition that if 1 
wall the effect, I must also " lU the “ 
tion necessarv to produce it For it is 
one and the same thing to conceive of 
something as an effect which is in a 
certain way possible through me and 

m conceive of nqself as acting in this 

"Hi, were only easvtogiveadefimte 

(necessanl) according ; tc .reason) dm 
»"’> el" But rt“ a misfortune that the 

»WJs! 

what it is h f e r)r r m IS \ s that a ll elements 

vvhteh belong. otheconreptoniapp^ 

ness are empineal. > > f the 

sw-SSs-ja.i 


rrves the concept ot nece»«.r 
to this end from the concept of vvalh g 
this end Synthetical propositionsu 
douhtedly are necessary in determi 
mg the means to a propose 

they do not concern the ground, tne ha ppmess an aoso.uw ■■■■-- 

lct y of the will, hut only .he h ->^ ^3 well being 

SSeX' s^theuc-rl propositions m^P-sent and ■ b)c f„ra 

only, that in order to boert# ^ j m05t clear sl S h “^j^ r “^definite con 
cording to an infallible P P from finite being lo h>™ ‘ in> „,Us If 

must make two intersecting oept of that "luc anxiclv 

each of its extremities, but if X Kno ‘ wl Us nches. how muc 

— A intngucs 

w upon his shoulders » 


10 It seems to me that the * he 
mg of the word pragma p or 

most accurately defined in ^ ([om 

sanctions which propeny t lutcs but 
the law of states as ncccssarj NVC lf a rc 
bom provision for the general weltar 
arc called pragmatic Ah pn , 

matically composed when lim , it 

dcncc, t e , Instructs tli , , (ban 

could provide for its ln !”" done in 
or at least as well as, has t 

"’"TlVading /modeled* *jththe Arade- 

my ed , the Cassirer ed W* > 
tt> as tlut of an acting subject 


^bv-’lw >^ v ^;;;;‘rv-,non 

he vvtlls much f mowlcdp ^ ^ ol 
perhaps it trns _ lum as 

that much d^nw ^ „ hic l, now 

more dreadful die „ hlch m irt 

bidden from lnm *> desires- 

unasoidahle or .k engage hint 

which abends h ^ ^ 
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poisoner in order to bring about cer- 
tain death are of equal value in so far 
as each does that which will perfectly 
accomplish his purpose. Since in early 
youth we do not know what ends may 
occur to us in the course of life, parents 
seek to let their children leam a great 
many things and provide for skill in 
the use of means to all sorts of arbi- 
trary ends, among which they cannot 
determine whether any one of them 
may later become an actual purpose of 
their pupil, though it is possible that 
he may someday have it as his actual 
purpose. And this anxiety is so great 
that they commonly neglect to form 
and correct their judgment on the 
worth of things which they may make 
their ends. 

There is one end, however, which 
we may presuppose as actual in all 
rational beings so far as imperatives 
apply to them, i. e., so far as they are 
dependent beings; there is one purpose 
not only which they can have but 
which we can presuppose that they all 
do have by a necessity of nature. This 
purpose is happiness. The hypotheti- 
cal imperative which represents the 
practical necessity of action as means 
to the promotion of happiness is an as- 
sertorical imperative. We may not ex- 
pound it as merely necessary to an un- 
certain and a merely possible purpose, 


but 


necessary to a purpose which 
we can a priori and with assurance as- 
sume for everyone because it belongs 
to his essence. Skill in the choice of 
means to one’s own highest welfare 
can be called prudence 9 in the nar- 


rowest sense. Thus the imperative 
which refers to the choice of means 
to one's own happiness, i. c., the pre- 
cept of prudence, is still only hypo- 
thetical; the action is not absolutely 
commanded but commanded only as 
a means to another end. 

Finally, there is one imperative 
which directly commands a certain 
conduct without making its condition 
some purpose to be reached by it. This 
imperative is categorical. It concerns 
not the material of the action and is 
intended result but the form and the 
principle from which it results. ’ ® 

is essentially good in it consists in t e 
intention, the result being what it may. 
This imperative may be called the im 
perative of morality. 

Volition according to these tnre 
principles is plainly distinguished y 
dissimilarity in the constraint to w > 
they subject the will. In order to c a 
ify this dissimilarity, I believe that they 
are most suitably named if one says 
they are either rules of skill, counse 
of prudence, or commands (laws; 
morality, respectively. For law a on 
implies the concept of an uncondition 
and objective and hence universally 
valid necessity, and commands a 
laws which must be obeyed, ev 
against inclination. Counsels do m e 
involve necessity, but a necessity 
can hold only under a subjec 1 X 
contingent condition, i. e., whether tm 
that man counts this or that as^P^ 


of his happiness; but the categories 
imperative, on the other ban » 1S 
stricted by no condition. As abso u e * 
though practically, necessary it can 
called a command in the strict sens 
We could also call the first impera 1 
technical (belonging to art), the se 


9 The word “prudence” may be taken 


s name 


* ° senses, and it may bear 

of prudence with reference to things of 


uuen ce with reference to thir 
the world and private prudence, 
tormer sense means the skill of a n 
having an influence on others so 
use thern for his own purposes, 
a er is the ability to unite all these pur- 
poses to his own lasting advantage. The 


The 
man in 
so as to 
The 


worth of the first is finally reduc 
the latter, and of one who is p™ ® %ve 
the former sense but not in the a , 
might better say that he is cleve 
cunning yet, on the whole, iiupr 
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the so called moral imperative, which 
as such appears to be categorical an 
unconditional, would be actually only 
a pragmatic concept which makes us 
attentive to our own advantage and 
teaches us to consider it 

Thus we shall have to investigate 
purely a priori the possibility of a cate- 
gorical imperative, for we do not have 
the advantage that experience would 
give us the reahty of this imperative, 
so that the [demonstration of its] pos 
ability would be necessary only for its 
explanation and not for its estab s 
ment In the meantime, this much 
may at least be seen the categonca 
imperative alone can he taken as a 
practical law, while all the others may 
be called principles of the will but not 
laws This is because what is neces 
sary merely for the attainment o an 
arbitrary purpose can be regarded as 
itself contingent, and we get nd o 
precept once we give up the purpose, 
where as the unconditional command 
leaves the will no freedom to choose 
the opposite Thus it alone imphes 
the necessity which we require o a 
law , . 

Secondly, in the case of the cate 
goncal imperative or law of mora i^, 
the cause of difficulty in discerning 
its possibility is very weighty inis 
imperative is an a pnon synthetical 
practical proposition, 13 and, sin£ ^ 
discern the possibilit> of proposi 1 
of this sort is so difficult in theoretical 

connect a prion the 
a presupposed condition resriltuiB 
an inclination, with the action ( houph 
I do so only ob, entirely. I '■ T 

Idea ol a reason which would has 
plete power over all subjective tlon 
This is, therefore, a practical .j lC 

which docs not Bnal>tlcilly erthrr 

willing of nn action fro*n tom ^ 

volition ahead) r r«upp<*«l \ raJ } ir r 
not have such a perfect w»ll). 
connects it directlv with the 00,1 
the will of a rational l>eing * 
which It not contained with!** 
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knowledge, it may well be gathered 
that it will he no less difficult in the 

^Irf attaching this problem, we will 
first inquire whether the mere concept 
of a categorical imperative does not 
also furnish the formula containing the 
proposition which alone can be a cate- 
gorical imperative For even when we 
blow the formula of the imperative 
to learn how such an absolute law is 
possible will require difficult and spe 
cial labors which we shall postpone to 
the last section 

If I think of a hypothetical impen- 
trve as such, I do not know what i wa 
contain until the condition « stated 
[under which it .s an ampcraUve] But 
,f I think of a categorical imperative, 
1 know immediately what it contains 
For since the imperative contains be- 
sides the law only the necessity of ti e 
maxim « of acting in accordance with 
this law, while the law contains no 
condition to which it is restneted. them 
w nothing remaining m it except the 

tn Z » c'T-t .h.s conform,, 
alone rs represented as necessary y 

* h T™m "'.‘'therefore, only one cate 

sssaas 

b ^oTrau'.mr^''cl ofdiltv can 
be denved from this one operative as 

ill Ipnormce , n „i k h the 

the Pi'^t " "77. ml'" Wl er hrial 
« i«dC.,uaet» 
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fort of the body restrained him from 
excesses into which perfect health 
would have led him? In short, he is 
not capable, on any principle and with 
complete certainty, of ascertaining 
what would make him truly happy, 
omniscience would be needed for this 


He cannot, therefore, act according to 
definite principles so as to be happy, 
but only according to empirical coun 
sels, e g , those of diet, economy, cour- 
tesy, restraint, etc , which are shown 
by experience best to promote welfare 
on the average Hence the imperativ es 
of prudence cannot, m the strict sense, 
command, 1 e , present actions objec 
tively as practically necessary, thus 
they are to be taken as counsels (con 
silta) rather than as commands (prac 
cepta) of reason, and the task of deter 
mining infallibly and universally what 
action will promote the happiness of 
•yational being is completely unsolv- 
able There can be no imperative 
which would in the strict sense com 
mand us to do what makes for happi 
ness because happiness is an ideal not 
of reason but of imagination 12 depend 
mg only on empirical grounds which 
one would expect in vain to determine 
an action through which the totality 
of consequences— which is in fact in 
»w e 7. C0Uld be achieved Assuming 
mat the means to happiness could be 
infallibly stated this imperative of 
prudence would be an analytical prop 

and Lw d,Stln< ? 10 ? be tween happiness 
nd pleasure which Kant says the fol 

E P;™™ S confused is explained 
agment dating back to about 1775 
“3KTJ- no * something sensed but 
T? lng thought Nor is It a thought 

a thought wfr fl ? m ex P enence but 
‘nought which only makes its ex 

as if M 

lone "t- , ln a11 lts elements but 
bv which aln° W t ' < " a pnon condition 
happiness ™ e „ can be aa P a «e of 
tra™ Sch.li f B ' mcr tRoicke ed I 

p 129 ) ] “ Ko "' 5 cal Ethics 


osition, for it differs from the impera- 
tne of skill only in that its end is given 
while in the latter case it is merely 
possible Since both, however, only 
command the means to that which one 
presupposes, the imperative which 
commands the willing of the means 
to him who wills the end arc both am 
lytieal There is, consequently, no dif- 
ficulty in seeing the possibility of such 
an imperative 

To see how the imperative of moral 
ity is possible is, then, without doubt 
the only question needing an answer 
It is not hypothetical, and thus the 
objectively conceived necessity cannot 
be supported by any presupposition as 
was the case with the hypothetical lm 
peratives But it must not be over 
looked that it cannot be shown by any 
example (i e , it cannot be empirically 
shown) whether or not there is such 
an imperative, it is rather to be sus 
pected that all imperatives which ap 
pear to be categorical be yet hypo 
thetical, but m a hidden way For m 
stance, when it is said. Thou shalt not 
make a false promise/ we assume that 
the necessity of this avoidance is not a 
mere counsel for the sake of escaping 
of some other evil, so that it would 
read, ‘Thou shalt not make a false 
promise so that, if it comes to light, 
thou ruinest thy credit, we assume 
rather that an action of this kind must 
be regarded as of itself bad and that 
the imperative of the prohibition is 
categorical But we cannot show with 
certainty by any example that the will 
is here determined by the law alone 
without any other incentives even 
though this appears to be the case 
For it is always possible that secretly 
fear of disgrace and perhaps also 
obscure apprehension of other dan 
gers may have had an influence on the 
will Who can prove by experience 
the nonexistence of a cause when ex 
penence shows us only that we do not 
perceive the cause? But in such a case 
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useful man But he finds himself in 
comfortable circumstances and prefers 
indulgence in pleasure to troubling 
himself with broadening and improv- 
ing his fortunate natural gifts Now, 
however, let him ash whether his 
maxim of neglecting his gifts, besides 
agreeing with his propensity to idle 
amusement, agrees also with what is 
called duty He sees that a system 
of nature could indeed exist in accord- 
ance with such a law, even thoug 
man (like the inhabitants of the South 
Sea Islands) should let his talents rust 
and resolve to devote his hfe merely 
to idleness, indulgence, and P r °P' l S“‘ 
tion— in a word, to pleasure Bu e 
cannot possibly wall that this should 
become a universal law of nature or 
that it should be implanted in us by 
a natural instinct For, as a rational 
being, he necessarily walls that all hi 

faculties should be developed, mas 

much as they are given to him tor a 
sorts of possible purposes 

4 A fourth nvm, for whom thmgs 
are gomg well, sees that others ("hom 
he could help) have to strugg ® '' 
great hardships, and he asks, 
concern of mine is it? Let eac 
be as happy as heaven wills, or a 
can make himself, I will not ta e * 
thing from him or even envy irn 
to his welfare or to his assistance in 
lime of need I have no desire to con- 
tribute ” If such a wav of thinking 
were a universal law of nature, 
tainly the human race could oxis , 
without doubt even better t,,a f n 
state where evcr>one talks ot > 
path> and good wall or even e 
himself occasionally to practice 
while, on the other hand, he cheats 

when he can and betra>s or o ic 

violates the rights of man * , 

though it is possible that a tim 
law of nature according to tha m 
could exist, it is nevertheless impo 
siblc to will that such a P^P 
should hold everywhere as a law v> 


nature For a will which resolved this 
would conflict with itself, since in- 
stances can often arise in which lie 
would need the love .and sympathv ol 
others, and in which he would have 
robbed himself, by such a law of na 
ture springing from his own wall, of all 
hope of the aid he desires 

The foregoing are a few of the many 
actual duties, or at least of duties we 
hold to be real, whose derivation from 
the one stated principle is clear We 
must be able to wall that a maxim o 

our action become a unit ersal hvv , his 
,s the canon of the moral estimation 
of our action generally Some actions 
are of such a nature that their maxim 
cannot even be thought as a universal 
hw of nature without contradiction, 
far from it bang possible that one 
could will that it should he such In 
others this internal impossibility is ■ not 

“S.-SKe-.-aSf® 

. tr We eisil> see tint the former 
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a. principle, we can at least show what 
we understand by the concept of duty 
and what it means, c\en though it 
remain undecided whether that which 
is called duty is an cmpt> concept or 
not 

The universality of law according 
to which effects are produced consti- 
tutes what is properly called nature 
in the most general sense (as to form), 

1 e , the existence of things so far as it 
is determined by universal laws [By 
analogy], then, the universal impera- 
tive of duty can be expressed as fol- 
lows Act as though the maxim of your 
action were by your will to become 
a universal law of nature 

We shall now enumerate some du 
ties, adopting the usual division of 
them into duties to ourselves and to 
others and into perfect and imperfect 
duties 16 

1 A man who is reduced to despair 
by a series of evils feels a weariness 
with life but is still in possession of his 
reason sufficiently to ask whether it 
would not be contrary to his duty to 
himself to take his own life Now he 
asks whether the maxim of his action 
could become a universal law of na 
ture His maxim however, is For 
love of myself I make it my principle 
to shorten my life when by a longer 
duration it threatens more evil than 
satisfaction But it is questionable 
whether this principle of self love 
could become a universal law of na 


16 Jt must be noted here that I reserve 
the division of dubes for a future Meta 
physics of Morals and that the division 
here stands as only an arbitrary one 
tc osen in order to arrange my ex 
amples) For the rest by a perfect duty 
1 here understand a duty which permits 
no exception in the interest of inclination 
tnus I have not merely outer but also 
inner perfect duties This runs contrary 
to the usage adopted in the schools but 
i am not disposed to defend it here 
because it is all one to my purpose 
whether this is conceded or not 


turc One immcdntcly sees a contra 
diction in a s>stcm of nature, whose 
Hw would be to destroy life b> the 
feeling whose special office is to impel 
the improvement of life In this case 
it would not exist as nature, lienee that 
maxim cannot obtain as a law of na 
turc, and thus it wholly contradicts the 
supreme principle of all duty 

2 Another man finds himself forced 
bj need to borrow money He well 
know s that he will not be able to repay 
it, but he also secs that nothing will 
be loaned him if he does not firmly 
promise to repay it at a certain time 
He desires to make such a promise, but 
he has enough conscience to ask him 
self whether it is not improper and 
opposed to duty to relieve his distress 
in such a w ay Now, assuming he 
does decide to do so, the maxim of his 
action would be as follows When I 
believe myself to be in need of money, 
I will borrow money and promise to 
repay it, although I know I shall never 
do so Now this principle of self love 
or of his own benefit may very well 
be compatible with his whole future 
welfare, but the question is whether 
it is right He changes the pretension 
of self love into a universal law an 
then puts the question How would i 
be if my maxim became a universa 
law? He immediately sees that i 
could never hold as a universal law o 
nature and be consistent with itse 
rather it must necessarily contradict i 
self For the universality of a law 
which says that anyone who believe 
himself to be in need could promise 
what he pleased with the intention o 
not fulfilling it would make the prom 
lse itself and the end to be accom 
phshed by it impossible no one vvou 
believe what was promised to him du 
would only laugh at any such asser 
tion as vain pretense 

3 A third finds in himself a talent 
which could by means of some cu 
vation make him in many respects a 
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punty of moral practices themselves 
For, in morals, the proper and in- 
estimable worth of an absolutely good 
will consists precisely in the freedom 
of the principle of action from all 
influences from contingent grounds 
which only experience can furnish We 
cannot too much or too often warn 
against the lax or even base manner ot 
thought which seeks principles among 
empirical motives and laws, for human 
reason in its weariness is glad to res 
on this pillow In a dream of s" 
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phy we need not inquire into the 
reasons whv something pleases or dis 
pleases, how the pleasure of mere feel 
mg differs from taste, and whether this 
is distinct from a general satisfaction 
of reason Nor need we ash on what 
the feeling of pleasure or displeasure 
rests how desires and inclinations 
arise, and how, finally, maxims arise 
from desires and inclination under the 
co operation of reason For all these 
matters belong to an empirical psy- 
chology, which would be the second 


reason in its wearing « - rhnloev which would oc uiu 

on this pillow In a dream of mrt 0 f 'physics, if we consider it as 

illusions (m which it embraces not Ju n l n !osonhv of nature so far as it rests 

1 i-'n ...u.hh.ios for morality pnuosopuy . 


illusions inwlucn it ‘ — 1 , ' 

but a cloud) , it substitutes for morality 
a bastard patched up from limbs ot 
\ery different parentage, which loosy 
like anything one wishes to see mi 
hut not like virtue to anyone who nas 

ever beheld her in her true form 
The question then is Is it a neces 
sary law for all rational beings that 
they should always judge their actions 
by such maxims that they themsebes 
could will to serve as universal laws 
If it is such a law, it must be con 
nected (wholly a priori) "‘JJ 
concept of the will of a rationo 

as such But in order to discover this 

connection, we must, however rc 
tantl>, take a step into mctnphvsics 
although into a region of it 1 ' c 
from speculative plulosoph>, |C » , 

mctaplnsics of morals In a P 1 " 10 , 

philosophy it is not a 
assuming grounds for "b nl n jT. . 
but of assuming Iws of "bit oug 
happen even though it mav ^ 
happen, tint is to sa>. ohjoctiNC prac 
ticnl laws Hence in practical p i 

” To behold virtue in 1«J 
is nothin R else than to exhibit 
Gripped of all admixture o mrn » 

thinpx and of cxer> xpurioui ai 
of rew-xtd or self love ^ 

then eclipses esrrvthinj: sshlch 
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part of physics, lr we ev..— -- » 
philosophy of nature so far as it rests 
on empirical laws But here it is a 
question of object.velv pract.ca av s 
and thus of the relation of a will o 
itself so far as it determines itself onl) 

bv reason for every thins which has a 
relation to the empirical automat, callv 
falls a" a> , because if reason of itself 
alone determines conduct it must ncc- 
cssanlv do so a prior. The possibility 
of reason's thus determining conduct 
must no" be investigated 

The vv ill is thought of os a facuUv of 
determining itself to action in ayico 
once with the conception ot certain 
, Such a facultv can be found onlv 
in nitionallicings That which serves 
Be will as the olijectivc groom In I 
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tively necessary as a universal law and 
yet subjectively does not hold umver 
sally but rather admits exceptions 
However, since we regard our action 
at one time from the point of view of 
a will wholly conformable to reason 
and then from that of a will affected 
by inclinations, there is actually no 
contradiction, but rather an opposi 
tion of inclination to the precept of 
reason (anfagonismus) In this the uni 
versality of the principle (umversalitas) 
is changed into mere generality (gen- 
erahtas), whereby the practical pnn 
ciple of reason meets the maxim half 
way Although this cannot be justified 
in our own impartial judgment, it does 
show that we actually acknowledge 
the validity of the categorical impera- 
tive and allow ourselves (with all re 
spect to it) only a few exceptions 
which seem to us to be unimportant 
and forced upon us 

We have thus at least established 
that if duty is a concept which is to 
have significance and actual legisla 
tion for our actions, it can be expressed 
only in categorical imperatives and 
not at all in hypothetical ones For 
every application of it we have also 
clearly exhibited the content of the 
categorical imperative which must 
contain the principle of all duty (if 
there is such) This is itself very 
much But we are not yet advanced 
far enough to prove a prion that that 
kind of imperative really exists that 
there is a practical law which of itself 
commands absolutely and without any 
incentives and that obedience to this 
law is duty 

With a view to attaining this, it is 
extremely important to remember that 
we must not let ourselves think that 
the *^ 1S principle can be de 

rived from the particular constitution 
ot human nature For duty is practical 
unconditional necessity of action it 
must, therefore hold for all rational 
beings (to which alone an imperative 


can apply), and only for that reason 
can it be a law for all human wills 
Whatever is derived from the particu 
lar natural situation of man as such, 
or from certain feelings and propensi 
ties, or, even, from a particular ten 
dency of the human reason which 
might not hold necessarily for the will 
of every rational being (if such a ten 
dency is possible) can give a maxim 
valid for us but not a law, that is it 
can give a subjective principle by 
which we may act but not an objective 
principle by which we would be di 
rected to act even if all our propensity, 
inclination, and natural tendency were 
opposed to it This is so far the case 
that the sublimity and intrinsic worth 
of the command is the better shown in 
a duty the fewer subjective causes 
there are for it and the more they are 
against it, the latter do not weaken 
the constraint of the law or diminish 
its validity 

Here we see philosophy brought to 
what is, in fact, a precarious position 
which should be made fast even 
though it is supported by nothing m 
either heaven or earth Here philoso 
phy must show its purity, as the 
absolute sustamer of its laws and no 
as the herald of those which an im 
planted sense or who knows wha 
tutelary nature whispers to it Those 
may be better than no laws at all bu 
they can never afford fundamenta 
principles, which reason alone dictates 
These fundamental principles mus 
originate entirely a prion and there y 
obtain their commanding authority 
they can expect nothing from the m 
clination of men but everything 
the supremacy of the law and ue 
respect for it Othenvise they con 
demn man to self contempt and inne 
abhorrence . 

Thus everything empirical is no 
only wholly unworthy to be an m 
gredient in the principle of mora V ^ 
but is even highly prejudicial to 
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therefore, is the following Act so 
that you treat humanity, whether in 
your own person or in that of another, 
always as an end and never as a 
means only Let us now see whether 
this can be achieved 

To return to our previous examples 
First, according to the concept of 
necessary duty to one’s self, he who 
contemplates suicide will ash himself 
whether his action can be consistent 
with the idea of humanity as an end in 
itself If, in order to escape from 
burdensome circumstances, he de 
stroys himself, he uses a person merely 
as a means to maintain a tolerable con 
dition up to the end of life Man, 
however, is not a thing and thus not 
something to be used merely as a 
means, he must always be regarded m 
all his actions as an end in himself 
Therefore, I cannot dispose of man in 
my own person so as to mutilate, cor- 
rupt, or kill him (It belongs to ethics 
proper to define more accurately this 
basic principle so as to avoid all mis- 
understanding, e g , as to the amputa 
tion of limbs in order to preserve my- 
self, or to exposing my life to danger 
in order to save it, I must, therefore, 
omit them here ) 

Secondly, as concerns necessary or 
obligatory duties to others, he w 10 
intends a deceitful promise to °J" e ^ s 
secs immediately that he intends o 
use another man merely as a means, 
without the lntter containing the end 
m himself at the same time For he 
whom I want to use for tn> own pur- 
poses by means of such a promise 
cannot possiblv assent to my mode or 
acting against him and cannot contain 
the end of this action in himself j 1 
conflict against the principle of other 
men is c\cn dearer if wc cite ex- 
amples of attacks on their freedom ant 
property Tor then it is clear that he 
who transgresses the rights of men 
intends to make use of the person o 
others merely os a means, w» »ot 


considering that, as rational beings, 
they must always he esteemed at 
the same time as ends, 1 e , only as 
beings who must be able to contain 
m themselves the end of the very same 
action 20 

Thirdly, with regard to^ contingent 
(meritorious) duty to one’s self, it is 
not sufficient that the action not con 
flict with humanity in our person as 
an end in itself it must also harmonize 
with it Now in humanity there are 
capacities for greater perfection which 
belong to the end of nature with rc 
spect to humanity in our owm person, 
to neglect these might perhaps be con 
si stent with the preservation of human- 
ity as an end in itself but not with 
the furtherance of that end 

Fourthly, with regard to , meritorious 
duty to others the natural end "Inch 
all men have is their own happiness 
Humanity might indeed exist if no one 
contributed to the happiness of others 
provided he did not intentiona h de 

tract from it, hut this harmony with 
humanity as an end in itself is onl 
negat.se rather than pos.t.se if c'cry- 
one does not also cndcasor, so far a 
he can, to further the ends of other. 
For the ends of nn> person s ho is 
an end in himself, must as far as 
possible also be my end. if Heat eon 
jo Let „ not be thought that the li.nal 
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which depend on motives valid for 
every rational being Practical prin- 
ciples are formal when they disregard 
all subjective ends, they are material 
when they have subjective ends and 
thus certain incentives, as their basis 
The ends which a rational being arbi 
tranly proposes to himself as conse- 
quences of his action are material ends 
and are without exception only rela- 
tive, for only their relation to a par- 
ticularly constituted faculty of desire 
in the subject gives them their worth 
And this worth cannot, therefore, af 
ford any universal principles for all 
rational beings or valid and necessary 
principles for every volition That is, 
they cannot give rise to any practical 
laws All these relative ends there- 
fore, are grounds for hypothetical 
imperatives only 

But suppose that there were some- 
thing the existence of which in itself 
had absolute worth, something which, 
as an end in itself could be a ground 
of definite laws In it and only in it 
could he the ground of a possible 
categorical imperative, 1 e , of a prac 
tical law 

Now, I say, man and, in general, 
every rational being exists as an end 
in himself and not merely as a means 
to be arbitrarily used by this or that 
will In all his actions whether they 
are directed to himself or to other ra 
tional beings, he must always be 
7 ®"** at the same time as an end 
All objects of inclinations have only a 
conditional worth, for if the inclina 
tions and the needs founded on them 
did not exist their object would be 
without worth The inclinations them 
selves as the sources of needs how- 
ever, are so lacking m absolute worth 
that the universal wish of every ra- 
tional being must be indeed to free 
themselves completely from them 
Therefore, the worth of any objects to 
be obtained by our actions is at all 
times conditional Beings whose 


existence does not depend on our will 
but on nature, if they are not rational 
beings, have only a relative worth as 
means and are therefore called 
“things”, on the other hand, rational 
beings ore designated “persons,” be 
cause their nature indicates that they 
are ends in themselves, 1 e , things 
which may not be used merely as 
means Such a being is thus an object 
of respect and, so far, restricts all 
[arbitrary] choice Such beings are 
not merely subjective ends whose 
existence as a result of our action has 
a worth for us but are objective ends 
i e , beings whose existence in itself 
is an end Such an end is one for 
which no other end can be substituted, 
to which these beings should serve 
merely as means For, without them, 
nothing of absolute worth could be 
found, and if all worth is conditional 
and thus contingent, no supreme prac 
tical principle for reason could be 
found anywhere 

Thus if there is to be a supreme 
practical principle and a categorica 
imperative for the human will, J 
must be one that forms an objective 
principle of the will from the concep 
tion of that which is necessarily an 
end for everyone because it is an en 
m itself Hence this objective pnn 
ciple can serve as a universal practica 
law The ground of this principle is 
rational nature exists as an end m 
itself Man necessarily thinks of his 
own existence m this way, thus far 1 
is a subjective principle of human ac- 
tions Also every other rational being 
thinks of his existence by means o 
the same rational ground which ho c 
also for myself , 19 thus it is at the same 
time an objective principle 
which, as a supreme practical greun , 
it must be possible to derive all h' v 
of the will The practical imperative, 
19 Here I present this proposition as a 
postulate but in the last section groun 
for it will be found 
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giving, it is based on no interest, and, 
thus of all possible imperatives, it 
alone can be unconditional Or, better, 
converting the proposition if there is 
a categorical imperative (a law for the 
will of every rational being), it can 
only command that everything be done 
from the maxim of its will as one 
which could have as its ob|ect only 
itself considered as giving universal 
laws For only in this case are the 
practical principle and the imperative 
which the will obeys unconditional, 
because the will can have no interest 
as its foundation 

If we now look back upon all pre- 
vious attempts which have ever been 
undertaken to discover the principle 
of morality, it is not to be wondered 
at that they all had to fad Man i was 
seen to be bound to laws by his dutv, 
it was not seen that he is subject on y 
to his own, yet universal, legislation, 
and that he is only bound to act in 
accordance with lus own will, which is, 
however, designed by nature to be a 
will giving universal laws For 1 
thought of him as subject only to a 
law (whatever it may be), this neces- 
sarily implied some interest as a s i 
lus or compulsion to obedience 
cause the law did not anse , 

wall Rather, Ins will was constrained 
by something else according o a 
to act m a certain way. Bv this stnctlv 
necessary consequence, ho*c\cr, 
the labor of finding a supreme ground 
for duty was irre\ocabl> lost, an 
nc\cr arm cd at dut> but on > a 
neccssitv of action from a ccr 11 

tcrcst. This m.gbt lie lus own interest 

or that of another, but in cither case 
the imperatnc alwa'S bad to Be 
tional and could not at all sen • 
moral command Tins pnncip e 
c-ill the principle of m/fnr.cmy of the 
wall in contrast to all other P rs . 
winch I according!' count urn r 

'■“^ptufcichmum vll-c 


as a being that must regard itself as 
giving universal law through all the 
maxims of its will so that it may 
judge itself and its actions from this 
standpoint, leads to a very fruitful 
concept, namel), that of a realm of 

C "bv "realm" I understand the syste- 
matic union of different mtional beings 
through common laws Because laws 
determine ends with regard to their 
universal validity, if we abstract from 
the personal difference of rational be 
mgs and thus from all content of their 
private ends, we can think of a whole 
of all ends in systematic connection, 
a whole of rational beings as ends in 
themselves as well as of the particular 
ends winch each mav set for himself 
This is a realm of ends, which is po 
sible on the nforcsald principles For 

all rational bengs stand under the 

law that each of them should treat 
lumsclf anil nil others never merely as 

means but in every case .also as an end 

m himself Thus there arises a svs 
tematic union of rational beings 
through common objective laws Thu 
s a realm which may l* called a 
realm of ends (certainlv only an ideal), 
because what these laws have in '« 
the relation of these beings to 

the 

re alm of ends^a 

hirnsclf subject to these laws^ I £ .»£ 

legislating 1 to the will of no 

T'i possible through the freedom 
of tjufiviu! whether he belongs to it as 

member or as sovereign lie cannot 
maintain the latter 

he ro ” l T , ^pWb i-dm 
pendent being will™ I n-d and with 
* 
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ception of an end in itself is to have 
its full effect on me 

This principle of humanity and of 
every rational creature as an end in 
itself is the supreme limiting condi 
tion on freedom of the actions of each 
man It is not borrowed from experi- 
ence, first, because of its universality, 
since it applies to all rational beings 
generally, and experience does not 
suffice to determine anything about 
them, and, secondly, because in ex- 
perience humanity is not thought of 
(subjectively) as the end of men, 1 e , 
as an object which we ourselves really 
make our end Rather it is thought of 
as the objective end which should con- 
stitute the supreme limiting condition 
of all subjective ends, whatever they 
may be Thus this principle must arise 
from pure reason Objectively the 
ground of all practical legislation lies 
(according to the first principle) m 
the rule and in the form of universal- 
ity, which makes it capable of being 
a law (at most a natural law), sub 
jectively, it lies in the end But the 
subject of all ends is every rational 
being as an end in itself (by the second 
principle) , from this there follows the 
third practical principle of the will as 
the supreme condition of its harmony 
with universal practical reason, viz, 
the idea of the Will of every rational 
being as making universal law 21 
By this principle all maxims are re 
jected which are not consistent with 
the universal lawgiving of will The 
, is thus not only subject to the 
law but subject m such a way that 
it must be regarded also as legislative 
and only for this reason as being sub 

jectto ** law (° f which it can regard 
itself as the author) 

In the foregoing mode of concep 
tion, in which imperatives are con 
ceived universally either as conform 

the suggestion of Paton 
Ur l he categorical Imperative, p 180 ] 


ity to law by actions— a conformity 
which is similar to a natural order— 
or as the prerogative of rational beings 
as such, the imperatives exclude from 
their legislative authority all admix- 
ture of any interest as an incentive 
They do so because they were con- 
ceived as categorical They were only 
assumed to be categorical, however, 
because we had to make such an as 
sumption if we wished to explain the 
concept of duty But that there were 
practical propositions which com 
manded categorically could not here 
be proved independently, just as little 
as it can be proved anywhere in this 
section One thing, however, might 
have been done to indicate in the 
imperative itself, by some determine 
tion which it contained, that m voli 
tion from duty the renunciation of all 
interest is the specific mark of the 
categorical imperative, distinguishing 
it from the hypothetical And this is 
now bemg done m the third formula- 
tion of the principle, l e , m the idea 
of the will of every rational being as a 
will giving universal law A will which 
stands under laws can be bound to 
this law by an interest But if we 
think of a will giving universal laws, 
we find that a supreme legislating will 
cannot possibly depend on any in * e /T 
est, for such a dependent will would 
itself need still another law which 
would restrict the interest of its self- 
love to the condition that [the maxims 
of this will] should be valid as 
universal law 

Thus the principle of every human 
will as a will giving universal laws in 
all its maxims 22 is very well adapted 
to bemg a categorical imperative, 
provided it is otherwise correct Be 
cause of the idea of universal law- 

22 1 may be excused from citing ex 
amples to elucidate this principle ter 
those which have already illustrated the 
categorical imperative and its formu a 
can here serve the same purpose 
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giving, it is based on no interest, and, 
thus of all possible imperatives, it 
alone can be unconditional. Or, better, 
converting the proposition: if there is 
a categorical imperative (a law for the 
will of every rational being), it can 
only command that everything be done 
from the maxim of its will as one 
which could have as its object only 
itself considered as giving universal 
laws. For only in this case are the 
practical principle and the imperative 
which the will obeys unconditional, 
because the will can have no interest 
as its foundation. 

If we now look back upon all pre- 
vious attempts which have ever been 
undertaken to discover the principle 
of morality, it is not to be wondered 
at that they all had to fail. Man was 
seen to be bound to laws by his duty, 
it was not seen that he is subject only 
to his own, yet universal, legislation, 
and that he is only bound to act in 
accordance with his own will, which is, 
however, designed by nature to be a 
will giving universal laws. For if one 
thought of him as subject only to a 
law (whatever it may be), this neces- 
sarily implied some interest as a stimu- 
lus or compulsion to obedience be- 
cause the law did not arise froxn is 

will. Rather, his will was constrained 
by something else according to a aw 
to act in a certain way. By this stnc > 
necessary consequence, however, a 
the labor of finding a supreme ground 
for duty was irrevocably lost, and on 
never arrived at duty but only a 
necessity of action from a ccrt . al ” t 
tercst. This might be his own interest 
or that of another, hut in 
the imperative always had to be 
tional and could not at alt sen 
moral command. This princip e 
call the principle of Autonomy 
'rill in contrast to all other pn . 
which 1 accordingly count 
hcfrronomrr. « i*..*.)-* 

The concept of ea cl. ratio"'' 1*. 


as a being that must regard itself as 
giving universal law through all the 
maxims of its will, so that it may 
judge itself and its actions from this 
standpoint, leads to a very fruitful 
concept, namely, that of a realm of 
ends. 

By “realm” I understand the syste- 
matic union of different rational beings 
through common laws. Because law’s 
determine ends with regard to their 
universal validity, if we abstract from 
the personal difference of rational be- 
ings and thus from all content of their 
private ends, we can think of a whole 
of all ends in systematic connection, 
a whole of rational beings as ends in 
themselves as 'veil as of the particular 
ends which each may set for himself. 
This is a realm of ends, which is pos- 
sible on the aforesaid principles. For 
all rational beings stand under the 

hw that each of them should treat 

himself and all others never merely as 

means but in every ense also as an end 
in himself. Thus there arises a sys- 
tematic union of rational hemps 
through common objective laws- Tins 
, a realm which may he called a 
realm of ends (certainly only an ideal), 
because what these laws have in view 
Must the relation of these hemps to 
i. QtJier os ends and means. 

” A rational being belongs to the 
im nf ends as a member when he 
realm o , i w j n it while also 

P'Zutbtect to these laws. He lie- 
Ws to it a* sovereign when lie. a. 
l°efs,ating is subject to the will of no 
Xr The rational lieing must regard 
P* it nhvavs as legislative in a realm 
'f”nib possible through the freedom 
ihewSh whether he Monet to it as 
u ber or as sovereign. He cannot 

Lin the latter position mrtrle 

master, of hi. will t«< 
|LTwi«m he is a cr-mph.eh te.te- 
—Llrtll Irving "tthnwl t'^rd 

A rt ad 
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ception of an end in itself is to have 
its full effect on me. 

This principle of humanity and of 
every rational creature as an end in 
itself is the supreme limiting condi- 
tion on freedom of the actions of each 
man. It is not borrowed from experi- 
ence, first, because of its universality, 
since it applies to all rational beings 
generally, and experience does not 
suffice to determine anything about 
them; and, secondly, because in ex- 
perience humanity is not thought of 
(subjectively) as the end of men, i. e., 
as an object which we ourselves really 
make our end. Rather it is thought of 
as the objective end which should con- 
stitute the supreme limiting condition 
of all subjective ends, whatever they 
may be. Thus this principle must arise 
from pure reason. Objectively the 
ground of all practical legislation Ues 
(according to the first principle) in 
the rule and in the form of universal- 
ity, which makes it capable of being 
a law (at most a natural law); sub- 
jectively, it lies in the end. But the 
subject of all ends is every rational 
being as an end in itself (by the second 
principle) ; from this there follows the 
third practical principle of the will as 
the supreme condition of its harmony 
with universal practical reason, viz., 
the idea of the will of every rational 
being as making universal law . 21 
. this principle all maxims are re- 
jected which are not consistent with 
the universal lawgiving of will. The 
i I s th us not only subject to the 
law but subject in such a way that 
it must be regarded also as legislative 
and only for this reason as being sub- 
ject to the law (of which it can regard 
itself as the author) . 

In the foregoing mode of concep- 
tion, m which imperatives are con- 
ceived universally either as conform- 

the suggestion of Paton. 
Ci. 1 he Categorical Imperative, p. 180.3 


ity to law by actions— a conformity 
which is similar to a natural order— 
or as the prerogative of rational beings 
as such, the imperatives exclude from 
their legislative authority all admix- 
ture of any interest as an incentive. 
They do so because they were con- 
ceived as categorical. They were only 
assumed to be categorical, however, 
because we had to make such an as- 
sumption if we wished to explain the 
concept of duty. But that there were 
practical propositions which com- 
manded categorically could not here 
be proved independently, just as little 
as it can be proved anywhere in this 
section. One thing, however, might 
have been done: to indicate in the 
imperative itself, by some determina- 
tion which it contained, that in voli- 
tion from duty the renunciation of all 
interest is the specific mark of the 
categorical imperative, distinguishing 
it from the hypothetical. And this is 
now being done in the third formula- 
tion of the principle, i. e., in the idea 
of the will of every rational being as a 
will giving universal law. A will which 
stands under laws can be bound to 
this law by an interest. But if we 
think of a will giving universal laws, 
we find that a supreme legislating will 
cannot possibly depend on any inter- 
est, for such a dependent will would 
itself need still another law which 
would restrict the interest of its self- 
love to the condition that [the maxims 
of this will] should be valid as 
universal law. 

Thus the principle of every human 
will as a will giving universal laws in 
all its maxims 22 is very well adapted 
to being a categorical imperative, 
provided it is otherwise correct. Be- 
cause of the idea of universal law- 

22 1 may be excused from citing ex- 
amples to elucidate this principle, tor 
those which have already illustrated the 
categorical imperative and its formu a 
can here serve the same purpose. 
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giving, it is based on no interest, and, 
thus of all possible imperatives, it 
alone can be unconditional Or, better, 
converting the proposition if there is 
a categorical imperative (a law for the 
will of every rational being), it can 
only command that everything be done 
from the maxim of its will as one 
which could have as its object only 
itself considered as giving universal 
laws For only in this case are the 
practical principle and the imperative 
which the will obeys unconditional, 
because the will can have no interest 
as its foundation 

If we now look bach upon all pre 
vious attempts which have ever been 
undertaken to discover the principle 
of morality, it is not to be wondered 
at that they all had to fail Man was 
seen to be bound to laws by his du y, 
it was not seen that he is subject on y 
to his own, yet universal, legislation, 
and that he is only bound to act m 

accordance with his own will, whic i , 

however, designed by nature to be a 
will givmg universal laws For 1 on 
thought of him as subject on y 0 
law (whatever it may be), this neces 
sanly implied some interest as a stixnu 
lus or compulsion to obedience 
cause the law did not arise * 

will Rather, his wiU was consumed 
by something else according o ** 
to act m a certain way By this s 
necessary consequence, howeve , 
the labor of finding a supreme groun 
for duty was irrevocably lost, an 
never arrived at duty but only at t e 
necessity of action from a ce 1 , 

terest This might be his case 

or that of another, hut m el ^ 

the imperative always had ° 3S a 
tional and could not at al V ,]J 

moral command This pnncip 
call the principle of of the 

will in contrast to all other p , 

\\ hich 1 accordingly count uncle 

hcteronomj being 

The concept of each rational 


as a being that must regard itself as 
giwng universal law through all the 
maxims of its will, so that it may 
judge itself and its actions from tfus 
standpoint, leads to a very fruitful 
concept, namely, that of a realm of 

By "realm” I understand the syste- 
matic union of different rational beings 
through common laws Because laws 
determine ends with regard to their 
universal validity, if we abstract from 
the personal difference of rational be- 
ings and thus from all content of their 
private ends, we can think of a whole 
of all ends in systematic connection, 
a whole of rational beings as ends in 
themselves as well as of the particular 
ends which each may set for himself 
This is a realm of ends, which is pos 
sible on the aforesaid principles tor 
all rational beings stand under th 

hw that each of them should beat 
himself and all others never merely as 
means but in every case also as an end 
m himself Thus there arises a sys- 
tematic union of rational beings 
through common objective laws This 
L a realm which may be called a 
realm of ends (certainly only an ideal), 
became what these laws have in view 
L mst the relation of these bemgs to 
v, nflipr as ends and means 

rational being belongs to the 

?‘ VeS iHabjec to ^e laws He be- 

mb as sovereign when he, as 

longs to t ^ subjec[ tQ , he w ,n 0 f n o 

e .fer The rational being must regard 
“ tl ]f .j. v avs as legislative in a realm 
h f n 'nds possible through the freedom 
° ttewdk whether he belongs to it as 
of 'l„ or as sovereign He cannot 
1,1 ,„, n the latter position merely 

I " a,nt l ,j ic maxims of his wall but 
thr ,° US he is a completely inde- 
pendent being "•■h™* “J* 1 and with 

"Ltsmtho 
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i elation of every action to that legisla- supposing any need accords with a 
tion through which alone a realm of certain taste, 1 e , with pleasure m the 
ends is possible This legislation, how- mere purposeless play of our faculties, 
ever, must be found in every rational has an affective price But that whic 
being It must be able to anse from constitutes the condition under which 

his will, whose principle then is to do alone something can be an end in itselt 

no action according to any maxim does not have mere relative worth, i e , 
which would be inconsistent with its a price, but an intrinsic worth, 1 e , 
being a universal law and thus to act dignity 

only so that the will through its max- Now morality is the condition under 
lms could regard itself at the same which alone a rational being can be an 

time as universally lawgiving If now end m itself, because only through it is 

the maxims do not by their nature al- it possible to be a legislative member 

ready necessarily conform to this ob- in the realm of ends Thus morality 

jective principle of rational beings as and humanity, so far as it is capable ot 

universally lawgiving the necessity of morality, alone have dignity Skill and 

acting according to that principle is diligence m work have a market value, 

called practical constraint, 1 e , duty wit, lively imagination, and humor 
Duty pertains not to the sovereign in have an affective price, but fidelity in 

the realm of ends, but rather to each promises and benevolence on pnnciple 

member, and to each m the same (not from instinct) have intrinsic 

degree worth Nature and likewise art contain 

The practical necessity of acting ac- nothing which could replace their lack, 
cordmg to this principle, 1 e , duty, for their worth consists not in effects 
does not rest at all on feelings, lm- which flow from them, nor in advan 
pulses, and inclinations, it rests merely tage and utility which they procure, it 
on the relation of rational beings to one consists only in intentions, l e , max 
mother, in which the will of a rational ims of the will, which are ready to 
being must always be regarded as leg- reveal themselves in this manner 
lslative, for otherwise it could not be through actions even though success 
thought of as an end in itself Reason, does not favor them These actions 
therefore, relates every maxim of the need no recommendation from any 
will as giving universal laws to every subjective disposition or taste in order 
other will and also to every action that they may be looked upon With 
toward itself, it does so not for the immediate favor and satisfaction, nor 
sake of any other practical motive or do they have need of any immediate 
future advantage but rather from the propensity or feeling directed to them 
idea of the dignity of a rational being, They exhibit the will which performs 
which obeys no law except that which them as the object of an immediate re- 
he himself also gives spect, since nothing but reason is re- 

In the realm of ends, everything quired in order to impose them on the 
has either a price or a dignity What will The will is not to be cajoled into 
ever has a pnce can be replaced by them, for this, in the case of duties, 
something else as its equivalent, on would be a contradiction This esteem 
the other hand, whatever is above all lets the worth of such a turn of mino 
pnce, and therefore admits of no be recognized as dignity and puts » 
equivalent, has a dignity infinitely beyond any price, with which 

That which is related to general it cannot m the least be brought into 
human inclinations and needs has a competition or comparison without, as 
market pnce That which, without pre- it were, violating its holiness 
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And what is it that justifies the mor- 
ally good disposition or virtue in maV 
ing such lofty claims? It is nothing less 
than the participation it affords the ra- 
tional being in giving universal laws 
He is thus fitted to be a member in a 
possible realm of ends to which his 
own nature already destined him For, 
as an end in himself, he is destined to 
be legislative in the realm of ends, free 
from all laws of nature and obedient 
only to those which he himself gives 
Accordingly, his maxims can belong 
to a universal legislation to which he 
is at the same time also subject A thing 
has no worth other than that eter 
mined for it by the law The legisla 
tion which determines all worth must 
therefore have a dignity 1 e , uncon 
ditional and incomparable worth ho 
the esteem, which a rational being 
must have for it, only the word re- 
spect” supplies a suitable expression 
Autonomy is thus the basis of the dig 
nity of both human nature and every 
rational nature f 

The three aforementioned ways or 
presenting the principle of mora ty 
are fundamentally only so many ° 
mulas of the very same law, and eacn 
of them unites the others in itselt 
There is, nevertheless, a difference in 


striding all merely relative and arbi 
trary ends 

3 A complete determination of all 
maxims by the formula that all maxims 
which stem from autonomous legisla- 
tion ought to harmonize with a pos- 
sible realm of ends as with a realm 

of nature - 3 , 

There is a progression here tfl-e mar 
through the categones of the unity of 
the form of the wall (its ' 

the plurality of material (the objects 
i e the ends), and the all compre 
hensiveness or totality of the system 
of ends But it is better in moral eval 
nation to follow the rigorous method 
and to mahe the universal formula of 
the categoncal imperative the basis 
Act according to the maxun which 
can at the same fame mahe itselt a 
universal law But if one wishes ‘o 
gam a hearing for the moral aw, it is 
very useful to bring one and the same 
HZn under the three stated pnnc. 
pies and thus, so far as possible, to 
bring it nearer to intuition 
b We can now end where we started 
.yjth the concept of on uncondibonallj 
j will That wall is absolutely good 
?Xch"annotbebad andthusiti- 
svall whose maxims, when made z inn 
v”rsal law, can never conflict with - 
self Thus this Pnncipla > 


There is, nevertheless, a difference m Thus ^ pn naple is also 

them, hut the difference is more sub- « ^ act according to 

jecbvely than objectively practical for P inaxOT who se universality as 
it is intended to bring an idea of rea- » at ,he same bmc ' al 

. of a “"' stheon lj condition under which 

a wall can nev er come into conflict with 
Itself, and such an imperative is cate- 
goncal Because the validity of the 

» Teleology considers “*“ c 

ends, morals regards a possible 
™ of mds as o realm of nature Ir 
' .he realm of ends is a th™ 

1 ,dea for the explanation of "hat 
In die latter ,t Is a practical 

fdea for bnnpng about tlut «!<*»", 
“ ,,11. rea l but "hich can become real 
through *our conduct, and which <" 
accordance "ith this idea 


it is intended to wuig * . 

son closer to intiubon (by means o 
certain analogy) and thus nearer 
feeling All maxims have 

1 A form, which consists m um 

■versality, and in this respect e 
mula of the moral imperative , 

that the maxims be chosen as though 
they should hold as universal Ia"s or 
nature , .... 

2 A material, 1 e , an end, m 
respect the formula sa>s that t e 
tional being, as by its nature an e 
and thus as an end in itself, mus se 

in e\ er> maxim as the condition re- 
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will, as a universal law for possible 
actions, has an analogy with the uni- 
versal connection of the existence of 
things under universal laws, which is 
the formal element of nature in gen- 
eral, the categorical imperative can 
also be expressed as follows Act ac 
cording to maxims which can at the 
same time have themselves as univer- 
sal laws of nature as their object Such, 
then, is the formula of an absolutely 
good will 

Rational nature is distinguished 
from others in that it proposes an end 
to itself This end would be the ma- 
terial of every good will Since, how- 
ever, in the idea of an absolutely good 
will without any limiting condition of 
the attainment of this or that end, 
every end to be effected must be com 
pletely abstracted (as any particular 
end would make each will only rela- 
tively good), the end here is not con- 
ceived as one to be effected but as an 
independent end and thus merely neg- 
atively It is that which must never 
be acted against, and which must con 
sequently never be valued as merely 
a means but m every volition also as an 
end Now this end can never be other 
than the subject of all possible ends 
themselves, because this is at the same 
time the subject of a possible will 
which is absolutely good, for the latter 
cannot be made secondary to any other 
object without contradiction The 
principle Act with reference to every 
rational being (whether yourself or 
another) so that it is an end m itself 
in your maxim, is thus basically iden- 
tical with the principle Act by a 
maxim which involves its own univer- 
salvahdity f or every rational being 
That m the use of means to every 
end I should restrict my maxim to the 
condition of its universal validity as a 
lw for e\cr> subject is tantamount to 
saving that the subject of ends, 1 e , 
the rational being itself, must be made 
the basis of all maxims of actions and 


thus be treated never as a mere means 
but as the supreme limiting condition 
in the use of all means, 1 e , as an end 
at the same time 

It follows incontestably that every 
rational being must be able to regard 
himself as an end in himself with ref- 
erence to all laws to which he may be 
subject, whatever they may be, and 
thus as giving universal laws For it is 
just the fitness of his maxims to a uni- 
versal legislation that indicates that 
he is an end in himself It also fol* 
lows that his dignity (his prerogative) 
over all merely natural beings entails 
that he must take his maxims from the 
point of view which regards himself, 
and hence also every other rational 
being, as legislative (The rational 
beings are, on this account, called per- 
sons ) In this way, a world of rational 
beings (mundus mtelligibilis) is pos 
sible as a realm of ends, because of the 
legislation belonging to all persons as 
members Consequently, every rational 
being must act as if he, by his maxims, 
were at all times a legislative member 
in the universal realm of ends The 
formal principle of these maxims is 
So act as if your maxims should serve 
at the same time as the universal law 
(of all rational beings) A realm o 
ends is thus possible only by analog]' 
with a realm of nature The former, 
however, is possible only by maxims, 
1 e , self imposed rules, while the lat- 
ter is possible by laws of efficien 
causes of things externally necessitated 
Regardless of this difference, by an- 
alogy we call the natural whole a realm 
of nature so far as it is related to ra 
tional beings as its end, we do so even 
though the natural whole is looked a 
as a machine Such a realm of ends 
would actually be realized throng 
maxims whose rule is prescribed to a 
rational beings by the categorical im- 
perative, if they were universal y 
obeyed But a rational being, thong i 
lie scrupulousl) follow this maxim. 
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independently of any property of ob- 
jects of volition Hence the principle 
of autonomy is Never choose except 
m such a way that the maxims of the 
choice are comprehended m the same 
volition as a universal law That this 
practical rule is an imperative, that 

is, that the will of every rational being 
is necessarily bound to it as a con- 
dition, cannot be proved by a mere 
analysis of the concepts occurring in 

it, because it is a synthetical propo 
sition To prove it, we would have to 
go beyond the knowledge of objects 
to a critical examination of the sub 
ject, i e , of the pure practical reason, 
for this synthetical proposition which 
commands apodictically must be sus 
ceptible of being known completely 
a pnon This matter, however, does 
not belong in the present section But 
that the principle of autonomy, which 
is now m question, is the sole principle 
of morals can be readily shown by 
mere analysis of concepts of morality, 
for by this analysis we find that its 
principle must be a categoncal im- 
perative and that the imperative com 
mands neither more nor less than this 
very autonomy 


THE HETERONOMY OF THE WILL AS 
THE SOURCE OF ALL SPURIOUS 
PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY 

If the Will seeks the law which is to 
determine it anywhere else than m the 
fitness of its maxims to its own uni 
versal legislation, and if it thus goes 
outside itself and seeks this law m the 
property of any of its objects, heteron- 
omy always results For then the will 
does not give itself the law, but the 
object through its relation to the will 
gives the law to it This relation, 
whether it rests on inclination or on 
conceptions of reason, only admits of 
hypothetical imperatives I should do 


something for the reason that I will 
something else The moral, and there 
with categorical, imperative, on the 
other hand, says I should act this or 
that way even though I will nothing 
else For example, the former sa>s I 
should not lie if I wish to keep my 
reputation The latter says I should 
not lie even though it would not cause 
me the least injury The latter, there 
fore, must disregard every object to 
such an extent that it has absolutely 
no influence on the will, so that prac 
tical reason (will) not merely may 
minister to an interest not its own 
but rather may show its commanding 
authority as the supreme legislation 
Thus, for instance, I should seek to 
further the happiness of others, not 
as though its reahzation was any con 
cem of mine (whether because ot 
direct inclination or of some satisfac 
tion related to it indirectly through 
reason), I should do so merely be 
cause the maxim which excludes it 
from my duty cannot be compre 
hended as a universal law in one and 
the same volition 


CLASSIFICATION OF ALL POSSIBLE 
PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY FOLLOWING 
FROM THE ASSUMED PRINCIPLE OF 
HETERONOMY 


Here as everywhere in the pure use 
of reason so long as a critical examina- 
tion of it is lacking, human reason at 
first tries all possible wrong ways 
before it succeeds in finding the one 
true way 

All principles which can be taken 
in this point of view are either em 
pineal or rational The former, drawn 
from the principle of happiness are 
based on physical or moral feeling the 
latter, drawn from the pnnciple ot 
perfection, are based either on tr e 
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rational concept of perfection as a 
possible result or on the concept or 
an independent perfection (the will 
of God) as the determining cause ot 
our will 

Empirical principles are not at all 
suited to serve as the basis of moral 
laws For if the basis of the uni 
versality by which they should be 
valid for all rational beings without 

distinction (the unconditional prac- 
tical necessity which is thereby im- 
posed upon them) is derived from a 
particular tendency of human nature 
or the particular circumstance in which 
it is found, that universality is lost 
But the principle of ones own hap- 
piness is the most objectionable ot all 
This is not merely because it is false 

and because experience «m tradlc * 
the supposition that weB being is 
always proportional to good conduct, 
nor yet because this principle con- 
tributes nothing to the establishment 
of morality, inasmuch as it is a very 
different thing to make a man happy 
from making him good, and to make 
him prudent and farsighted for hu 
own advantage is far from making 

him virtuous Rather, it is because this 

pnnciple supports morality wi 
cenhves which undermine it an 
stroy all its sublimity for it puts the 
motives to virtue and those to 
in the same class, teaching u ° ^ , 
make a better calculation while o 
hterating the specific 

tween them On the other handle e 

is the alleged special sense, 
moral feehng The appeal to it 

25 I count the principle o' 
under that of happiness, because 'very 
empirical interest ^^bleness 

to our well being by the agi 

that a thing affords either d reedy »nU 

without a view to future ad'amig 
with a new to it „„nlc of 

with Hutcheson, count the m 

sympathy with ihe l.app facss of others 
under die moral sense which h • 
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superficial, since those who cannot 
think expect help from feehng, even 
with respect to that which concerns 
universal laws, they do so even though 
feelings naturally differ so infinitely 
in degree that they are incapable ot 
furnishing a uniform standard of the 
good and bad, and also in spite of the 
fact that one cannot validly judge 
for others by means of his own feel 
mg Nevertheless, the moral feeling 
is nearer to morality and its dignity, 
masmuch as it pays virtue the honor 
of ascribing the satisfaction and esteem 
for her directly to morality and 
not, as it were, say to her face that it 
is not her beauty but only our ad 
vantage which attaches us to her 
Among the rational principles of 
morality, there is the ontological con 
cept of perfection It is empty, m 

definite, and consequently xiseles^ fo 

finding in the immeasurable field ot 
possible reality the greatest possible 
sum which is suitable to us. and m 

rht\etmC^|’a 

0thW T^ircle'-d -no 6 , moid 
tettef than the theological concept, 

SSSlSss 

morality demo it (mil 

SSsmtrS 

srr iizrsziSZ 

nosed to monlit} . • 

But If I 111' 1 1“ choose betwoon be 
concept of the moral sense and tha 
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of perfection in general (neither of 
which at any rate weakens morality, 
although they are not capable of 
serving as its foundations), I would 
decide for the latter, because it pre- 
serves the indefinite idea (of a will 
good in itself) free from corruption 
until it can be more narrowly defined 
It at least withdraws the decision of 
the question from sensibihtv and 
brings it to the court of pure reason, 
although it does not e\en here decide 
the question 

For the rest, I think that I may be 
excused from a lengthy refutation of 
all these doctnnes It is so easy, and 
presumably so well understood even 
by those whose office requires them to 
decide for one of these theories (since 
the hearers would not tolerate suspen- 
sion of judgment), that such a refuta- 
tion would be only superfluous work 
What interests us more, however, is to 
know that all these principles set up 
nothing other than the heteronomy of 
the will as the first ground of morality 
and thus necessarily miss their aim 
In every case in which an object of 
the will must be assumed as prescnb 
ing the rule which is to determine the 
will the rule is nothing else but 
heteronomy The imperative m this 
case is conditional, stating that if or 
because one wills this object, one 
should act thus or so Therefore the 
imperative can never command mo 
rally, that is, categorically The ob 
ject may determine the will by means 
of inclination, as in the principle of 
ones own happmess, or by means of 
reason directed to objects of our pos- 
sible volition m general, as m the 
principle of perfection, but the will 
in these cases never determines itself 
directly by the conception of the 
action itself but only by the incentive 
which the foreseen result of the action 
incites in the will — that is, * I ought 
to do something because I will some 
thing else ” And here still another law 


must be assumed m my person as the 
basis of this imperative, it would be 
a Hw by which I would necessarily 
will that other thing, but this law 
would again require an imperative to 
restrict this maxim Since the con- 
ception of an object commensurate to 
our power incites in the wall an im- 
pulse according to the natural charac- 
teristic of our person, this impulse 
belongs to the nature of the subject 
(either to the sensibility, l c , mclina 
tion and taste, or to understanding and 
reason which faculties, according to 
the particular constitution of their 
nature, take pleasure in exercising 
themselves on an object) It follows 
that it would be really nature that 
would give the law. As a law of 
nature, known and proved by expen 
ence, it would be contingent and there- 
fore unfit to be an apodictical practical 
rule such as the moral rule must be 
Such a law always represents heteron- 
omy of the will, the will does not 
give itself the law, but an external 
impulse gives it to the will according 
to the nature of the subject which is 
adapted to receive it 

The absolutely good will the pnn 
ciple of which must be a categorical 
imperative, is thus undetermined with 
reference to any objects It contains 
only the form of volition m general, 
and this form is autonomy This is, 
the capability of the maxims of every 
good will to make themselves universal 
laws is itself the sole law which the 
will of every rational being imposes 
on itself, and it does not need to 
support this on any mcentive or m 
terest 

How such a synthetical practical 
a prion proposition is possible and 
why it is necessary is a problem 
whose solution does not he within the 
boundanes of the metaphvsics of 
morals Moreover, we have not here 
affirmed its truth and even less pro 
fessed to command a proof of it We 
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showed only through the development 
of the universally received concept of 
morals that autonomy of the will is 
unavoidably connected with it, or 
rather that it is its foundation Who 
ever, therefore, holds morality to be 
something real and not a chimerical 
idea without truth must also concede 
its principle which has been adduced 
here Consequently, this section was 
merely analytical, like the first To 
prove that morality is not a mere 
phantom of the mind- and if the 
categorical imperative, and with it the 
autonomy of the will, is true and 
absolutely necessary as an a priori 
principle, it follows that it is no 
phantom — requires that a synthetical 
use of pure practical reason is possible 
But we must not venture on this proof 
without first miking a critical examina- 
tion of this faculty of reason In the 
last section we shall gi\ e the principal 
features of such an examination that 
will be sufficient for our purpose 


THIRD SECTION 
Transition from the Metaphysics 
of Morals to the Critical Ex- 
amination of Pure Prac- 
tical Reason 


THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM IS THE 
KEY TO THE EXPLANATION OF 
THE AUTONOMY OF THE W ILL 

As will is a kind of causality of 
living beings so far as they arc rational 
freedom would be that propcrt> of 
this causality by which it can lie 
effective independently of Foreign 
causes determining it, just as natural 
necessity is the property of the 
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causality of all irrational beings t 
which they are determined to activil 
by the influence of foreign causes 
The preceding definition of freedoi 
is negative and therefore affords n 
insight into its essence But a positiv 
concept of freedom flows from i 
which is so much the richer and mor 
fruitful Smce the concept of 
causality entails that of laws according 
to which something, i e , the effect 
must he established through some 
thing else which we call cause, i 
follows that freedom is by no meant 
lawless even though it is not a property 
of the will according to laws of tn 
ture Rather, it must be a causality 
according to immutable laws, but of 
a peculiar kind Otherwise a free will 
u ould be an absurdity Natural neces- 
sity is, as we have seen, a heteronomy 
of efficient causes for every effect is 
possible only according to the law that 
something else determines the efficient 
cause to its causality What eke, then 
can the freedom of the wall be but 
autonomy, i e , the property of the 
w ill to be a law to itself? The propo 
sition that the will is a law to itself 
in all its actions, however, only cx 
presses the principle that we should 
act according to no other maxim than 
that which can ako ha\c itself as a 
universal law for its object And this 
is just the formula of the categorical 
imperative and the principle of mo- 
rality Therefore a free will and n will 
under moral laws are identical 
Thus if freedom of the waif is pre- 
supposed, morality together with its 
principle follows from it by the mere 
analysis of its concept But the prin- 
ciple is nevertheless a synthetical 
proposition, an absolutely good will is 
one whose maxim can always include 
itself as a universal law It is svn 
thctical liecause b\ analysis of the 
concept of an absolutelv good will that 
property of the maxim cannot lie 
found Sucli synthetical propositions. 
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however, are possible only by the fact 
that both cognitions are connected 
through their union with a third m 
which both of them are to be found 
The positive concept of freedom 
furnishes this third cognition, which 
cannot be, as in the case of physical 
causes, the nature of the sensuous 
world, in the concept of which we find 
conjoined the concepts of something 
as cause in relation to something else 
as effect We cannot yet show directly 
what this third cognition is to which 
freedom directs us and of which we 
have an a prion idea, nor can we 
explain the deduction of the concept 
of freedom from pure practical reason 
and therewith the possibility of a 
categorical imperative For this some 
further preparation is needed 


FREEDOM MUST BE PRESUPPOSED AS 
THE PROPERTY OF THE WILL OF 
ALL RATIONAL BEINGS 


with freedom hold for it just as if its 
will were proved free in itself by 
theoretical philosophy 20 Now I affirm 
that we must ncccssanlv grant that 
everv rational being who has a will 
also has the idea of freedom and that 
it acts only under this idea For in 
such a being we think of a reason 
which is practical, 1 e , a reason which 
has causality with respect to its ob 
jects Now we cannot conceive of a 
reason w’hich consciously responds to 
a bidding from the outside with re 
spect to its judgments, for then the 
subject would attribute the determina 
tion of its power of judgment not to 
reason but to an impulse Reason must 
regard itself as the author of its pnn 
ciples, independently of foreign in- 
fluences, consequently, as practicil 
reason or as the will of a rational 
being, it must regard itself as free 
That is to say, the will of a rational 
being can be a will of its owai only 
under the idea of. freedom, and there 
fore in a practical point of view sue 
a will must be ascribed to all rational 


It is not enough to ascribe freedom 
to our will, on any grounds whatever, 
if we do not also have sufficient 
grounds for attributing it to all rational 
beings For smee morality serves as 
a law for us only as rational beings, 
morality must hold valid for all 
rational beings and since it must be 
derived exclusively from the property 
of freedom freedom as the property of 
the will of all rational beings must be 
demonstrated And it does not suffice 
to prove it from certain alleged ex 
penences of human nature (which is 
indeed impossible, as it can be proved 
only a prion), but we must prove it 
as belonging generally to the activity 
of rational beings endowed with a will 
Now I say that every being which 
cannot act otherwise than under the 
idea of freedom is thereby really free 
in a practical respect That is to say, 
all laws which are inseparably bound 


beings 


OF THE INTEREST ATTACHING TO 
THE IDEAS OF MORALITY 

We have finally reduced the definite 
concept of morality to the idea o 
freedom, but we could not prove ree 
dom to be real in ourselves an in 

26 1 follow this method of ass 11 " 11 ^ 
that freedom only ideally assumed y 
rational beings as the basis ot 
actions is sufficient to our purpose 
cause I wish to avoid having to P r ° v 
freedom also in its theoretical aspect 0 
if the latter is left unproved, the aw 
which would obligate a being who wa 
really free would hold for a being w 
cannot act except under the idea o 11 
own freedom Thus we can escape e 
from the onus which presses on 
theory 
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human nature We only saw that we 
must presuppose it if we would think 
of a being as rational and conscious 
of his causality with respect to actions, 
that is, as endowed with a will, and 
so we find that on the very same 
grounds we must ascribe to each being 
endowed with reason and will the 
property of determining himself to 
action under the idea of freedom 
From presupposing this idea [of 
freedom] there followed also con 
sciousness of a law to act so that the 
subjective principles of actions i e , 
maxims, in every instance must be so 
chosen that they can hold also as ob 
jective, i e , universal, principles, and 
thus can serve as principles for the 
universal laws we give But why 
should I subject myself as a rational 
being, and thereby all other beings 
endowed with reason, to this law 9 I 
will admit that no interest impels me 
to do so, for that would then give 
no categorical imperative But I must 
nevertheless take an interest in it and 
see how it comes about, for this 
“ought” is properly a “would’ that is 
valid for every rational being pro- 
vided reason is practical for him with 
out hindrance [1 e , exclusively de 
termined his action] For beings who 
like ourselves are affected by the 
senses as incentives different from rea- 
son and who do not always do that 
which reason for itself alone would 
have done, that necessity of action is 
expressed only as an "ought ’ The sub- 
jective necessity is thus distinguished 
from the objectwe 

It therefore seems that the moral 
law, i e , the principle of the auton- 
omy of the will, is, properly speak- 
ing only presupposed m the idea of 
freedom, as if we could not pro\c 
its reality and objective necessity b> 
itself Even if tint were so, wc would 
have still gained something because 
we would at least have denned the 
genuine principle more accurate!) 
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than had been done before But with 
regard to its validity and to the prac 
tical necessity of subjection to it, we 
would not have advanced a single 
step, for w e could give no satisfactory 
answer to anvone who asked us why 
the universality of our maxim as of 
a law had to be the restricting con 
dition of our action We could not 
tell on what is based the worth we 
ascribe to actions of this kind — a 
worth so great that there can be no 
higher interest, nor could we tell how 
it happens that man believes it is only 
through this that he feels his own 
personal worth, in contrast to which 
the worth of a pleasant or unpleasant 
condition is to be regarded as nothing 
We do find sometimes thit ue can 
take an interest in a persona! quality 
which involves no [personal] interest 
m any [external] condition, provided 
only that [possession of] this quiht> 
makes us capable of participating m 
the [desired] condition in case reason 
were to effect the allotment of it That 
is, mere worthiness to be happv even 
without the motive of participating m 
it can interest of itself But f his mdg 
ment is in fact only the effect of the 
already assumed importance of moral 
laws (if by the idea of freedom we 
detach ourselves from even empmea! 
interest) But tliat w e ought to detach 
ourselves, i e, regard ourselves as 
free in acting and vet as subject to 
certain laws, in order to find a worth 
merely m our person which would 
compensate for the loss of everything 
which makes our situation desirable — 
how this is possible and hence on what 
grounds the moral law obligates its 
wc still cannot sec in this wa> 

Wc must open!) confess that there 
is a kind of circle here from which 
it seems that there is no escape We 
assume that wc are fret in the order of 
efficient causes so tint wc can conceive 
of ourselves as subject to moral law* 

In the order of ends And then "e 
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think ol ourselves as subject to these 
laws because we have ascribed free- 
dom of the will to ourselves This is 
circular because freedom and self- 
legislation of the will are both auton- 
omy and thus are reciprocal concepts, 
and for that reason one of them can- 
not be used to explain the other and 
to furnish a ground for it At most 
they can be used for the logical pur- 
pose of bringing apparently different 
conceptions of the same object under 
a single concept {as we reduce dif- 
ferent fractions of the same value to 
the lowest common terms). 

One recourse, however, remains 
open to us, namely, to inquire whether 
we do not assume a different stand- 
point when we think of ourselves 
as causes a prion efficient through 
freedom from that which we occupy 
when we conceive of ourselves in the 
light of our actions as effects which 
we see before our eyes 

The following remark requires no 
subtle reflection, and we may suppose 
that even the commonest understand 
ing can make it, though it does so, 
after its fashion by an obscure discern- 
ment of judgment which it calls feel- 
ing all conceptions, like those of the 
senses, which come to us without our 
choice enable us to know the objects 
only as they affect us, while what they 
are in themselves remains unknown 
to us therefore, as regards this kind of 
conception, even with the closest at 
tention and clearness which under- 
standing may ever bring to them we 
can attain only to knowledge of ap- 
pearances and never to knowledge of 
things in themselves As soon as this 
distinction is once made (perhaps 
merely because of a noticed difference 
between conceptions which are given 
to us from somewhere else and to 
which we are passive and those which 
we produce only from ourselves and 
in which we show our own activity), 
it follows of itself that we must as- 


sume behind the appearances some- 
thing else which is not appearance, 
namely, things-m-themselves, we do 
so although we must admit that we 
cannot approach them more closclv 
and can never know what they are in 
themselves, since they can never be 
known by us except as they affect us 
This must furnish a distinction, though 
a crude one, between a world of sense 
and a world of understanding The 
former, by differences in the sensuous 
faculties, can be very different among 
various observers, while the latter, 
which is its foundation, remains al 
ways the same A man may not pre- 
sume to know even himself as he really 
is by knowing himself through inner 
sensation For since he does no , 
as it were, produce himself or denve 
his concept of himself a pn°* 1 )U 
only empirically, it is natural tha ® 
obtains his knowledge of himse 
through inner sense and consequen y 
only through the appearance o us 
nature and the way in which bis con 
sciousness is affected But beyond 
characteristic of his own subject wine 
is compounded of these mere appea 
ances, he necessarily assumes some 
thing else as its basis, namely, is 
ego as it is in itself Thus in respec 
to mere perception and receptivity o 
sensations he must count himse a 
belonging to the world of sense, u 
in respect to that which may be P u * 
activity m himself (1 e , m respec 
that which reaches consciousness 
rectly and not by affecting the senses; 
he must reckon himself as belonging 
to the intellectual world But ne 
no further knowledge of that wor 
To such a conclusion the thin ng 
man must come with respect to ® 
things which may present themse v 
to him Presumably it is to be m 
with in the commonest understanding 

which, as is well known, is very i^uc 
inclined to expect behind the o jec 
of the senses something else invisi 
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and acting of itself But such an 
understanding soon spoils it by trying 
to make the invisible again sensuous, 
i e , to make it an object of intuition 
Thus common understanding becomes 
not m the least wiser 

Now man really finds m himself a 
faculty b> which he distinguishes him 
self from all other things, even from 
himself so far as he is affected by 
objects This faculty is reason As a 
pure spontaneous activity it is even 
elevated above understanding For 
though the latter is also a spontaneous 
activity and does not, like sense, 
merely contain conceptions which arise 
only when one is affected by things, 
being passive, it nevertheless cannot 
produce b> its activity any other con- 
cepts than those which serve to bnng 
the sensuous conceptions under rules 
and thereby to unite them m one 
consciousness Without this use of 
sensibility it would not think at all, 
while, on the other hand, reason shows 
such a pure spontaneity in the case of 
ideas that it 27 far transcends every- 
thing that sensibility can give to con- 
sciousness 27 and shows its chief oc- 
cupation in distinguishing the world 
of sense from the world of understand 
mg thereby prescribing limits to the 
understanding itself 

For this reason a rational being 
must regard himself as intelligence 
(and not from the side of his lower 
powers), as belonging to the world 
of understanding and not to that of 
the senses Thus he has two stand 
Points from which he can consider 
himself and recognize the laws of the 

27 [Kant wrote er t/im, which 6 ,v *^ 
no tenable meaning Adickes suggested 
**e thr = reason to reason But 
as sensibility does not give material to 
reason, at least directl>, Vorlander and 
the Cassirer ed read sic ihm, and 
they are followed here 1 


employment of his powers and con 
sequently of all his actions first, as 
belonging to the world of sense, under 
laws of nature (heteronomy), and, 
second, as belonging to the intelligible 
world under laws which independent 
of nature, are not empirical but 
founded only on reason 

As a rational being and thus as 
belonging to the inteUigible world 
man cannot think of the causahty of 
his own will except under the idea of 
freedom, for independence from the 
determining causes of the world of 

sense (an mdependence which reason 

must ahvavs asenbe to itself) is tree 
dom The concept of autonomy rs i in- 
separably connected with the idea 
of freedom and with the latter there 

”****=£ 

Which we raised that* here might be^a 
hidden circle in our reason g ^ 
freedom to au,0 "°"^ Th s su spicion 

latter to the moral law lras5u51 ' , 

was that we laid ^ | 

tod ° m Ir ht” to dense free- 
law in orde „ e re thus 

^hlepropo^ 

BUt r n :;tr e ee ste tnsportour 
ourselves as ! ’ Illglb i c world as 

selves mto * ^ ® lhe autonomy 

members of d n con- 

the "is dve .h,nk 

sequence, monh , c d "C consider 

ofoursehesas , 1m(]i , 0 the 

: U orIdo C f S stnscanda..hcsamc..n.c 

, 0 the intelligible world 
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HOW IS A CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 
POSSIBLE? 

The rational being counts himself, 
qua intelligence, as belonging to the 
intelligible world, and only as an 
efficient cause belonging to it does he 
call his causality a will On the other 
side, however, he is conscious of him- 
self as a part of the world of sense 
an which his actions are found as mere 
appearances of that causality But we 
do not discern how they are possible 
on the basis of that causality which 
Ave do not lenow, rather, those actions 
must be regarded as determined by 
other appearances, namely, desires 
and inclinations, belonging to the 
world of sense As a mere member 
of the intelligible world, all my actions 
would completely accord with the 
principle of the autonomy of the pure 
will, and as a part only of the world 
of sense would they have to be as 
sumed to conform wholly to the na- 
tural law of desires and inclinations 
and thus to the heteronomy of nature 
(The former actions would rest on the 
supreme principle of morality, and the 
latter on that of happiness ) But since 
the intelligible world contains the 
ground of the world of sense and 
hence of its laws, the intelligible world 
is (and must be conceived as) directly 
legislative for my will which belongs 
wholly to the intelligible world There 
fore I recognize myself qua mtelli 
gence as subject to the law of the 
world of understanding and to the 
autonomy of the will That is I 
recognize myself as subject to the 
law of reason which contains in the 
idea of freedom the law of the in- 
telligible world, while at the same time 
I must acknowledge that I am a being 
which belongs to the world of sense 
Therefore I must regard the laws of 
the intelligible world as imperatives 


for me, and actions in accord with this 
principle as duties 

Thus categorical imperatives are 
possible because the idea of freedom 
makes me a member of an intelligible 
world Consequently, if I were a 
member of only that world, all my 
actions would always be in accordance 
with the autonomy of the will But 
since I intuit myself at the same time 
as a member of the world of sense, my 
actions ought to conform to it, and 
this categorical ought presents a syn 
thetic a priori proposition, since be 
sides my will affected by my sensuous 
desires there is added the idea of the 
will as pure, practical of itself, and 
belonging to the intelligible world, 
which according to reason contains 
the supreme condition of the former 
[sensuously affected] will It is similar 
to the manner in which concepts o 
the understanding, which of them- 
selves mean nothing but lawful form 
m general, are added to the intuitions 
of the sensuous world, thus render 
ing possible a prion synthetic propo 
sitions, on which all knowledge of a 
system of nature rests 

The practical use of common human 
reason confirms the correctness of this 
deduction When we present examp es 
of honesty of purpose, of steadfastness 
in following good maxims, and o 
sympathy and general benevolence 
even with great sacnfice of advantages 
and comfort, there is no man not ev en 
the most malicious villain (provi e 
he is otherwise accustomed to using 
his reason) , who does not wish t a 
he also might have these qualities 
But because of his inclinations and im 
pulses he cannot bring this about, y e 
at the same time he wishes to be ire 
from such inclinations which ar 
burdensome even to himself He tnu 
proves that with a will free from a 
impulses of sensibility, he in thoug 
transfers himself into an order 
things altogether different from that 
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his desires m the field of sensibility and this natural necessity is likewise 
He cannot expect to obtain by that no empirical concept, because it im 
wish any gratification of desires nor plies the concept of necessity and thus 
any condition which would satisfy his of a prion knowledge But this con 
real or even imagined inclinations, for cept of a system of nature is con 
the idea itself, which elicits this wish finned by experience, and it is in- 
from him, would lose its pre-eminence evitably presupposed if expenence, 
if he bad any such expectation He which is knowledge of the objects of 
can expect only a greater inner worth the senses interconnected by universal 
of his person He imagines him laws, is to be possible Therefore free 
self to be this better person w hen dom is only an idea of reason w hose 
he transfers himself to the stand- objective reality in itself is doubtful, 
point of a member of the Intel while nature is a concept of the under 
hgible world to which he is in standing which shows and necessarily 
voluntarily impelled by the idea of must show its reality b> examples of 
freedom, i e , independence from the expenence 

determining causes of the world of There now anses a dialectic of 
sense, and from this standpoint he is reason, since the freedom ascribed to 
conscious of a good will, which on his the will seems to stand m contradic- 
own confession constitutes the law for tion to natural necessit> At this part 
his bad wall as a member of the world mg of the najs reason in its specula 

of sense He acknowledges the au bve purpose finds the way of natural 

thonty of this law even while trans necessity more well beaten and usable 

grossing it The moral ought is there than that of freedom, but in its prac- 
fore his own volition as a member of heal purpose the footpath of freedom 
the intelligible world, and it is con is the only one on which it is possible 

ceived by him as an ought only m so to make use of reason in our conduct 

far as he regards himself at the same Hence it is as impossible for the 
time as a member of the world of subtlest philosophy as for the com 
sense monest reasoning to argue freedom 

away Philosophy must therefore as 
sume that no true contradiction will 
on the extreme Umit OF ALL be found between freedom and natural 
necessity in the same human actions 
Practical philosophy f or ^ f^ nrto t give up the concept of 

nature an> more than that of freedom 
In respect to their will all men think Hence e\en if we should never be 
of themseKes as free Hence arise all able to conceive how freedom is pos 
judgments of actions as being such sible at least this apparent contradic- 
ts ought to have been done, although tion must be convincing!) eradicated, 
they were not done But this freedom Tor if even the thought of freedom 
is not an empirical concept and can- contradicts itself or nature which is 
not be such, for it still remains even equally nccessan, it would have to be 
though experience shows the contrary surrendered in competition with na* 
of the demands which are neccssant> tural necessity 

conceiv ed as consequences of the sup- But it would l>c impossible to escape 
position of freedom On the other this contradiction if the subject which 
hand, it is equally necessar> that seems to himself free, thought of him 
everything which happens should be self in the same sense or in the same 
inetorabl) determined bj natural laws relationship when he calls himself free 
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as when he assumes that in the same 
action he is subject to natural law 
Therefore it is an inescapable task of 
speculative philosophy to show at least 
that its illusion about the contradic 
tion rests m the fact that we [do 
not] 28 think of man in a different sense 
and relationship when we call him free 
from that in which we consider him 
as a part of nature and subject to its 
laws It must show not only that they 
can very well coexist but also that 
they must be thought of as necessanly 
united in one and the same subject, 
for otherwise no ground could be 
given why we should burden reason 
with an idea which though it may 
without contradiction be united with 
another that is sufficiently established, 
nevertheless involves us m a perplexity 
which sorely embarrasses reason in its 
speculative use This duty is imposed 
only on speculative philosophy, so 
that it may clear the way for practical 
philosophy Thus the philosopher has 
no choice as to whether he will re 
move the apparent contradiction or 
leave it untouched for m the latter 
case the theory of it would be honum 
vacans into the possession of which 
the fatalist can rightly enter and drive 
all morality from its alleged property 
as occupying it without title 
Yet we cannot say here that we have 
reached the beginnings of practical 
philosophy For the settlement of the 
controversy does not belong to practical 
philosophy as the latter only demands 
from speculative reason that it put an 
end to the discord in which it en 
tangles itself m theoretical questions 
so that practical reason may have rest 
and secunty from outer attacks which 
could dispute it the ground on which 
it desires to erect its edifice 
The title to freedom of the will 
claimed by 

common reason is based 
8 [Following the suggestion of R F A 
Hoemle Mind XLV (new ser 1936) 
127 28 1 


on the consciousness and the con- 
ceded presupposition of the mdepend 
ence of reason from merely subjec- 
tively determining causes which to 
gether constitute what belongs only 
to sensation, being comprehended 
under the general name of sensibilitv 
Man, who m this way regards himself 
as intelligence, puts himself in a 
different order of things and in a re 
lationship to determining grounds of 
an altogether different kind when he 
thinks of himself as intelligence with 
a will and thus as endowed with 
causahty, compared with that other 
order of things and that other set 
of determining grounds which become 
relevant when he perceives himself 
as a phenomenon m the world of 
sense (as he really is also) and sub 
mits his causahty to external determi 
nation according to natural laws Now 
he soon realizes that both can subsist 
together — indeed that they must For 
there is not the least contradiction 
between a thing in appearance (as 
belonging to the world of sense) being 
subject to certain laws from which it is 
independent as a thing or a being in 
itself That it must think of itself in 
this twofold manner rests with re 
gard to the first on the consciousness 
of itself as an object affected through 
the senses and with regard to what is 
required by the second on the con 
sciousness of itself as intelligence i e 
as independent from sensuous impres 
sions in the use of reason and thus as 
belonging to the intelligible wor’d 
This is why man claims to possess 
a will which does not let him become 
accountable for what belongs merely to 
his desires and inclinations but thin \ s 
of actions which can be done onlv bv 
disregarding all desires and sensuous 
attractions as possible and indee< 
necessary for him The causality 
these actions lies in him as an intel i 
gence and in effects and actions m 
accordance with principles of an m 
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telligible world, of which he knows 
only that reason alone and indeed 
pure reason independent of sensibility 
gives the law in it Moreover, since 
it is only as intelligence that he is lus 
proper self (being as man only ap 
pearance of himself), he knows that 
those laws apply to him directly and 
categorically, so that that to which 
inclinations and impulses and hence 
the entire nature of the world of sense 
incite him cannot in the least impair 
the laws of his volition as an intern 
gence He does not even hold himselt 
responsible for these inclinations and 
impulses or attribute them to Jus 
proper self, i e , h.s will, though he 
does ascribe to his will the indulgence 
which he may grant to them when he 
permits them an influence on his 
maxims to the detriment of the ra- 
tional laws of his will 

When practical reason thinks itself 
into an intelligible world, it f oes K 
no way transcend its limits It won 
do so, however, if it tried to intuit or 
feel itself into it The intelligible world 
is only a negative thought with respect 
to the world of sense, which does not 
give reason any laws for determining 
the will It is positive only m the 
single point that freedom as nega 1 
determination is at the same ® 
connected with a positive faculty a 
even a causality of reason 
causality we call a will to act so a 
the principle of actions will acc ° 1 ’ 

with the essential characteristic o 

rational cause, 1 e , with the condi on 
of universal validity of a maxim a 
law But if it were to borrow an objecr 
of the will, 1 e , a motive, from the 
intelligible world, it would overstep 
its boundaries and pretend to e a 
quamted with something of v* c 
knows nothing The concept or a 
world of understanding is there tore 
only a standpoint which reason see 
itself forced to take outside appear 
anccs, in order to think of h se 
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practical If the influences of sen- 
sibility were determining for man, this 
would not he possible, but it is neces 
sary unless he is to he denied the con 
sciousness of himself as an mtelli 
gence, and thus as a rational and 
rationally active cause, 1 e , a rause 
acting m freedom This thought cer- 
tainly implies the idea of an order and 
legislation different from that of na 
tural mechanism which apphes to the 
world of sense, and it makes necessary 
the concept of an mtelhgib e wor , 
the whole of rational beings as things 
in themselves But it does not givens 
the least occasion to think of it othe 
than according to its formal condition 
onlv 1 e , the universality of the maxim 
of die will as law and thus the auton- 
omy of the will, which alone is con- 
sistent with freedom All Ia ™- 
other hand, which are directed to an 

object make for heteronomy, which 

only belongs to natural laws and which 
can apply only to the world of sense 
But reason would overstep all it 
bounds if it undertook to explain ' 
pure reason can be practical, which is 
the same problem as explaining how 

£re ^ m we canMBXplam nothing but 
what we can reduce to laws whose 

object can be give^rn some poss.b re 

CTob^reahty of which 

4 ^ 1 ™ tw^if W °po«lble E ex° 
natural n0 example in ac- 

necessary p ,tself conscious 

% b a e ‘waU “ e of a facnl^ different 
fim the 'mere faculty of desire, or a 
faculty of determining itself to act as 
intelligence and thus according to law s 
of reason independent!) of natural in- 
stincts But where determination ac- 
cording to natural laws comes to an 
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end, there too all explanation ceases, 
nnd nothing remains but defense i e , 
refutation of the objections of those 
who pretend to have seen deeper into 
the essence of things and therefore 
boldly declare freedom to be lm 
possible We can only show them that 
the supposed contradiction they have 
discovered lies nowhere else than m 
their necessarily regarding man as ap 
pearance m order to make natural law 
valid with respect to human actions 
And now when we require them to 
think of him qua intelligence as a 
thing in itself they still persist in con 
sidenng him as appearance Ob 
viously, then the separation of his 
causality (his will) from all natural 
Taws of the world of sense in one and 
the same subject is a contradiction, 
but this disappears when they recon- 
sider and confess as is reasonable, 
that behind the appearances things in 
themselves must stand as their hidden 
ground and that we cannot expect the 
laws of the activity of these grounds 
to be the same as those under which 
their appearances stand 
The subjective impossibility of ex 
plaining the freedom of the will is 
the same as the impossibility of dis 
covering and explaining an interest 29 
which man can take in moral laws 
Nevertheless he does actually take an 
interest in them and the foundation 
m us of this interest we call the moral 
feeling This moral feeling has been 
erroneously construed by some as the 


standard for our moral judgment, 
whereas it must rather be regarded as 
the subjective effect which the law 
Ins upon the will to which reason 
alone gives objective grounds 

In order to wall that which reason 
alone prescribes to the sensuously af- 
fected rational being as that which he 
ought to will, certainly there is re 
quired a power of reason to instil a 
feeling of pleasure or satisfaction m 
the fulfilment of duty, and hence there 
must be a causality of reason to de 
termine the sensibility in accordance 


with its own principles But it is 
wholly impossible to discern, 1 e , to 
make a prion conceivable, how a mere 
thought containing nothing sensuous is 
to produce a sensation of pleasure or 
displeasure For that is a particular 
kind of causality of which, as of al 
causality, we cannot determine any 
thing a pnon but must consult expe 
nence only But since expenence can 
exemplify the relation of 031156 
effect only as subsisting between 
objects of expenence, while here pu 
reason by mere ideas (which furnish 
no object for experience) is to be the 
cause of an effect which does he in 
experience, an explanation of how an 
wh> the universality of the maxim as 
law (and hence morality) interests us 
is completely impossible for us men 
Only this much is certain that it is 
valid for us not because it interests us 
(for that is heteronomy and depen 
ence of practical reason on sensibi ty 


Interest is that by which reason be under the presupposition of a particula 
conies practical 1 e a cause determining feeling of the subject reason takes mere y 

the will We therefore say only of a an indirect interest in the action a« a 

rational being that he takes an interest since reason for itself alone without ex 

m something irrational creatures feel perience can discover neither objects oi 

only sensuous impulses A direct interest the will nor a particular feeling which 

m the action is taken by reason only if Ues at its root that indirect interest wouia 

the universal validity of its maxim is a be only empirical and not a pure interes 

sufltcient determining ground of the will of reason The logical interest of reason 
Only such an interest is pure But if in advancing its insights is never duec 

reason can determine the will only by but rather presupposes purposes for whic 

means of another object of desire or they are to be used 
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1 e on a basic feeling, and thus it 
could never be morally legislative) 
but that it interests us because it is 
ralid for us as men, inasmuch as it 
his arisen from our will as intelligence 
and hence from our proper self, but 
what belongs to mere appearance is 
necessarily subordinated by reason to 
the nature of the thing in itself 

Thus the question, “How is a cate 
goncal imperative possible? can be 
answered to this extent We can cite 
the only presupposition under which 
,t ,s alone possible This is the idea of 
freedom, and we can discern the ne- 
cessity of this presupposition which 
is sufficient to the practical use of 
reason, i e , to the conviction of the 
validity of this imperative and hence 
also of the moral law But how this 
presupposition itself is possi e ca 
never be discerned by any human 
reason However, on the presupposi 
tion of freedom of the will of an m- 
telhgence, its autonomy as the formal 
condition under which alone 1 can 
determined is a necessary conse 
quence To presuppose the freedom 
of the will is not only quite possible 
as speculative philosophy itse ca 
prove, for it does not involve itself in 
a contradiction with the pnncip e 
natural necessity in the interconn 
tion of appearances in the wor 
sense But, it is also unconditionally 
necessary that a rational being con 
scious of his causality through mas 
and thus conscious of a will 1 ere 
from desires should practically pre 
suppose it, i e , presuppose it in the 
idea as the fundamental condition ot 
nil his voluntary actions let now 
pure reason, without any ot er i 
eentives, wherever they may e 
rived, can by itself be practica , 1 e , 
how the mere principle of the unn 
sal v alidity of all its maxims as tav« 
(which would certa.nl> be the form 
of a pure practical reason), vvi 
anv material (object) of the wa 
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which we might m advance take some 
interest, can itself furnish an incentive 
and produce an interest which would 
be called purelv moral, or, in other 
words, how pure reason can be prac- 
tical— to explain this, all human rea- 
son is wholly incompetent, and all 
the pains and work of seeking an ex- 
planation of it are wasted 

It is just the same as if I sought to 
find out how freedom itself as causal- 
ltv of a will is possible for, in so 
doing, I would leave the philosophical 
basis of explanation behind, , , an ° Lj 
have no other Certainly I could reve 
in the intelligible world the world of 
intelligences, which still reraal “ j j° 
me but although I have a well 
Smded idea of it, still I do not have 
the least knowledge of it. nor can I 
ever attain to it by all the exertions 
of my natural capacity of reason 
This intelligible world signifies only a 
something which remains when I have 
excluded* from the determining 
grounds of my will everything be 
F M the world of sense in order 

“withhold the principle of mohves 

r . *iw, field of sensibility 1 ao 

so by limiting it and showing that it 
doesnot contain absolutely evening 
m itself but that outside it the, x^s 

f"h “"Slow' After” banishing all 
material, . e, knowledge of obje^. 


f r° m there rem m to me only 

!h S fn^ ^ 'the practical law of umvcr 

vf aWit! of P max,ms and, .n eon 

Lrmitv with this, reason in relation 
formity . |j lRl ble world as a pos- 

a „ or that in which reason pn 
“" lv takes an interest But to make 
naWeisprecwcb the prob- 

k Here """them thc !U P rcmt ' 1,m " 
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of all moral inquiry To define it is 
very important both in order that 
reason may not seek around, on the 
one hand, in the world of sense, in a 
way harmful to morals, for the su- 
preme motive and for a comprelien 
sible but empirical interest, and so 
that it will not, on the other hand, 
impotentiv flap its wings in the space 
(for it an empty space) of transcend 
ent concepts which we call the mtelh 
gible world without being able to 
move from its starting point and losing 
itself amid phantoms Furthermore, 
the idea of a pure intelligible world 
as a whole of all intelligences to which 
we ourselves belong as rational beings 
(though on the other side we are at 
the same time members of the world 
ef sense) is always a useful and per- 
missible idea for the purpose of a 
rational faith This is so even though 
all knowledge terminates at its bound- 
ary, for through the glorious ideal of 
a universal realm of ends in themselves 
(rational beings) a lively interest in 
the moral law can be awakened in 
us To that realm we can belong as 
members only when we carefully con- 
duct ourselves according to maxims of 
freedom as if they were laws of 
nature 

CONCLUDING REMARK 

The speculative use of reason with 
respect to nature leads to the absolute 
necessity of some supreme cause of 
the world The practical use of rea 
son with respect to freedom leads 
also to an absolute necessity, but to 
the necessity only of laws of actions of 
a rational being as such Now it is 


an essential principle of all use 
reason to push its knowledge to a con 
sciousness of its necessity, for other- 
wise it would not be rational know! 
edge But it is also on equally 
essential restriction of this very same 
reason that it cannot discern the ne 
cessity of what is or what occurs or 
what ought to be done, unless a con 
dition under which it is or occurs or 
ought to be done is presupposed In 
this way, however, the satisfaction of 
reason is only further and further post 
poned by the constant inquiry after 
the condition Therefore, reason 
restlessly seeks the unconditionally 
necessary and sees itself compelled to 
assume it, though it has no means bv 
which to make it comprehensible and 
is happy enough if it can only dis 
cover the concept which is consistent 
with this presupposition It is there 
fore no objection to our deduction o 
the supreme principle of morality , 
but a reproach which we must make 
to human reason generally, that i 
cannot render comprehensible the ab 
solute necessity of an unconditiona 
practical law (such as the categories 
imperative must be) Reason cannot be 
blamed for being unwilling to explain 
it by a condition, 1 e , by making so1 ™: 
interest its basis for the law vvou 
then cease to be moral, 1 e , a supreme 
law of freedom And so vve do no 
indeed comprehend the practical un 
conditional necessity of the moral im 
perative, yet vve do comprehen 
its incomprehensibility, which 1 s ' 1 
that can be fairly demanded o a 
philosophy which in its pnncip es 
strives to reach the limit of huim 
reason 
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A person of unusually tender sentiments, Bentham was disturbed by i 
social evils of his time and repelled by the current varieties of moral, legal, a 
political theory that condoned or, at best, ignored these evils A reading 
Hume s Treatise of Human Nature , possibly before his graduation from Oxft] 
at the age of 15, served as a dramatic turning point in the intellectual develc 
ment of the precocious Bentham Humes principle of utility was transform' 
with an unwavering consistency into “the greatest happiness” principle, accot 
mg to which virtue is measured solely by purely quantitative determinations 
pleasure and pain The doctrine, so achieved, served as an effective philosop! 
cal basis for social reform In addition to The Principles of Morals and Legist 
tion (1789), from which the selections that follow are taken, Bentham s mt) 
important writings are A Fragment on Government (1776), the historically m 
portant A Defence of Usury (1787), Theory of Legislation (1802), ai) 
Principles of the Constitutional Code (1830, 1843) 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MORALS AND LEGISLATION 1 


Mankind 
governed 
by pain and 
pleasure 


CHAPTER I 

Of the Principle of Utility - 

I Nature has placed mankind under the go\ emance of two 
so% ereign masters, pain and pleasure It is for them alone tc» 
point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine what 
w e shall do On the one hand the standard of right and wrong* 
on the other the chain of causes and effects, are fastened to 
their throne The> govern us m all we do, in all we say, in all 
we think, ever) effort we can make to throw off our sub- 
jection, wall ser\ e but to demonstrate and confirm it In w ords 
a man ma) pretend to abjure their empire but in reahtj he 

1 First panted, London, 17S0, first published, ib 17S9, corr «! 
ib 1823 
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Principle of 

utility 

what 


Utility 

what 


A principle 
what. 


The Principles of Morals and Legislations 

will remain subject to it all the while. The principle of utility 2 
recognizes the subjection, and assumes it for the foundation 
of that system, the object of which is to rear the fabric ot 
felicity by the hands of reason and of law Systems which 
attempt to question it, deal in sounds instead of sense, m 
caprice instead of reason, in darkness instead of hght 

But enough of metaphor and declamation it is not by such 
means that moral science is to be improved 

II The principle of utility is the foundation of the present 
work, it will be proper therefore at the outset to give an ex- 
plicit and determinate account of what is meant by it By the 
principle 3 of utility is meant that principle which approves 
or disapproves of every action whatsoever, according to the 
tendency which it appears to have to augment or diminis 
the happiness of the party whose interest is in question, or, 
what is the same thing in other words, to promote or to oppose 
that happiness I say of every action whatsoever, and there- 
fore not only of every action of a private individual, but o 
every measure of government 

III By utility is meant that property in any object, 
whereby it tends to produce benefit, advantage, pleasure, 
good, or happiness, (all this in the present case comes to 
the same thing) or (what comes again to the same thing) to 
prevent the happening of mischief, pain evil or unhappiness 
to the party whose interest is considered if that party be the 
community in general then the happiness of the community 
if a particular individual, then the happiness of that individual 

2 Note by the Author, July, 1812 , 

To this denomination has of late been added, or substitute » 
the greatest happiness or greatest felicity principle this for shor 
ness instead of saying at length that principle which states t e 
greatest happiness of all those whose interest is in question, as 
being the right and proper, and only right and proper and uni 
versally desirable, end of human action of human action in every 
situation and in particular in that of a functionary or set o 
functionaries exercising the powers of government The wor 
utility does not so clearly point to the ideas of pleasure and pom 
as the words happiness and felicity do nor does it lead us to tne 
consideration of the number, of the interests affected, to t e 
number, as being the circumstance, which contributes, in e 
largest proportion, to the formation of the standard here in ques 
tion the standard of right and wrong, by which alone the propriety 
of human conduct, in every situation, can with propriety be tried 
This want of a sufficiently manifest connexion between the ideas 
of happiness and pleasure on the one hand, and the idea of utility 
on the other, I hase every now and then found operating, 
with but too much efficiency, as a bar to the acceptance, that nug» 
otherwise have been given, to this principle 

3 The word principle is derived from the Latin principal* 1 ’ 
which seems to be compounded of the two words primus, nrs , 
or chief, and ctpfum, a termination which seems to be derived from 
caplo, to take, as in manciplum, muntetpium, to winch are ana o 
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IV The interest of the community is one of the most 
general expressions that can occur m the phraseology of 
morals no wonder that the meaning of it is often lost When 
it has a meaning, it is this The community is a fictitious 
body, composed of the individual persons who are considered 
as constituting as it were its members The interest of the 
community then is, what?— the sum of the interests of the 
several members who compose it 

V It is in vain to talk of the interest of the community, with- 
out understanding what is the interest of the individual 4 A 
thing is said to promote the interest, or to be for the interest, 
of an individual, when it tends to add to the sum total of his 
pleasures or, what comes to the same thing, to diminish the 
sum total of his pains 

VI An action then may be said to be conformable to the 
principle of utility, or, for shortness' sake, to utility, (mean- 
ing with respect to the community at large) when the ten 
dency it has to augment the happiness of the community is 
greater than any it has to dimmish it 

VII A measure of government (which is but a particular 
kind of action, performed by a particular person or persons) 
may be said to be conformable to or dictated by the principle 
of utility, when in hke manner the tendency which it has to 
augment the happiness of the community is greater than any 
which it has to diminish it 

VIII When an action, or in particular a measure of 
government, is supposed by a man to be conformable to the 
principle of utility, it may be convenient, for the purposes 
of discourse, to imagine a kind of law or dictate, called a 
Jaw or dictate of utility and to speak of the action in ques 
tion, as being conformable to such law or dictate 

IX A man may be said to be a partizan of the principle of 
utility, when the approbation or disapprobation he annexes 
to any action, or to any measure, is determined by and pro 
portioned to the tendency which he conceives it to have to 
augment or to dimmish the happiness of the community or 
in other words, to its conformity or unconformity to the laws 
or dictates of utility 


gous auceps, forceps and others It is a term of very vague and 
very extensive signification it is applied to any thing which is 
conceived to sene as a foundation or beginning to any scries of 
operations in some cases, of physical operations, but of mental 
operations in the present case 

The principle here in question may be taken for an act of the 
mind a sentiment, a sentiment of approbation a sentiment which 
when applied to an action approves of its utility, as that quality 
of it by which the measure of approbation or disapprobation be- 
stowed upon it ought to be governed 

4 Interest is one of those words which not having an> superior 
genur. cannot in the ordinary wa> be defined. 
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X. Of an action that is conformable to the principle of 
utility, one may always say either that it is one that ought to 
be done, or at least that it is not one that ought mot to be 
done. One may say also, that it is right it should be done; 
at least that it is not wrong it should be done: that it is a 
right action; at least that it is not a wrong action. When 
thus interpreted, the words ought, and right and u>rong, and 
others of that stamp, have a meaning: when otherwise, they 
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have none. 

XI. Has the rectitude of this principle been ever formally 
contested? It should seem that it had, by those who have not 
known what they have been meaning. Is it susceptible o 
any direct proof? It should seem not, for that which is used 
to prove everything else, cannot itself be proved; a chain o 
proofs must have their commencement somewhere. To give 
such proof is as impossible as it is needless. 

XII. Not that there is or ever has been that human 
creature breathing, however stupid or perverse, who has no 
on many, perhaps on most occasions of his life, deferred to 1 . 
By the natural constitution of the human frame, on mos oc- 
casions of their lives men in general embrace this pnncip e, 
without thinking of it; if not for the ordering of their own 
actions, yet for the trying of their own actions, as well as o 
those of other men. There have been, at the same time, no 
many, perhaps, even of the most intelligent, who have been 
disposed to embrace it purely and without reserve. There are 
even few who have not taken some occasion or other o 
quarrel with it, either on account of their not understanding 
always how to apply it, or on account of some prejudice or 
other which they were afraid to examine into, or could no 
bear to part with. For such is the stuff that man is ; ma e 
of: in principle and m practice, in a right track and in 
wrong one, the rarest of all human qualities is consistency. 

XIII. When a man attempts to combat the principle o 
utility, it is with reason drawn, without his being aware o 1 » 
from that very principle itself . 6 His arguments, if 4 e ' 


5 'The principle of utility, ( I have heard it said ) is a danger ^ 
principle it is dangerous on certain occasions to consult it. T ,s ^ 
as much as to say, what? that it is not consonant to utility, 
consult utility: in short, that it is not consulting it, to consult it 
Addition by the Author, July 1822. . 

Not long after the publication of the Fragment on Governmen , 
anno 1776, in which, in the character of an all-comprehensive an^ 
all-commanding principle, the principle of utility was broug ^ 
view, one person by whom observation to the above ertect 
made was Alexander Wedderbum, at that time Attorney or ®°* ,cl 
General, afterwards successively Chief Justice of the Comm 
Pleas, and Chancellor of England, under the successive titles 
Lord Loughborough and Earl of Rosslyn It was made no i ^ 
deed in my hearing, but in the hearing of a person by whom 
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would judge and act without any principle, or whether there 
is any other he would judge and act by? 

3 If there be, let him examine and satisfy himself whether 
the principle he thinks he has found is really any separate 
intelligible principle, or whether it be not a mere principle 
m words, a kind of phrase, which at bottom expresses neither 
more nor less than the mere averment of his own unfounded 
sentiments, that is, what in another person he might be apt 
to call caprice? 

4 If he is inclined to think that his own approbation or 
disapprobation, annexed to the idea of an act, without any 
regard to its consequences, is a sufficient foundation tor ini 
to judge and act upon, let him ask himself whether his sen i 
ment is to be a standard of right and wrong, with respec o 
every other man, or whether every mans sentiment has e 
same privilege of being a standard to itself? 

5 In the first case, let him ask himself whether his P™" 1 

ciple is not despotical, and hostile to all the rest o p 
human race? , 

6 In the second case, whether it is not anarchical an 
whether at this rate there are not as many different stan ar 
of right and wrong as there are men? and whether even 
the same man, the same thing, which is right today, may no 
(without the least change in its nature) be wrong tomorrow 
and whether the same thing is not right and wrong m 
same place at the same time? and in either case, whe 
all argument is not at an end? and whether, when two mci 
have said, “I like this,’ and “I don’t like it,” they can (up 
such principle) have anything more to say? 

7 If he should have said to himself, No for that t le 
sentiment which he proposes as a standard must be groun 

on reflection, let him say on what particulars the reHec i 
is to tum? if on particulars having relation to the utlllty , 
the act, then let him say whether this is not deserting ^ 
own principle, and borrowing assistance from that very 
in opposition to which he sets it up or if not on those pa 
ticulars, on what other particulars'* 

8 If he should be for compounding the matter, an^ 
adopting his own principle in part, and the principle 
utility in part, let him say how far he will adopt it? 

9 When he has settled with himself where he will s l0 P> 
then let him ask himself how he justifies to himself the aaop 
ing it so far? and why he will not adopt it any fartherr 

10 Admitting any other principle than the principle 
utility to be a right principle, a principle that it is ng 1 
a man to pursue, admitting (what is not true) that the ' v 
right can have a meaning without reference to utility. Ic 
say whether there is any such thing as a motive that a m 
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can have to pursue the dictates of it if there is let him say 
what that motive is and hoiv it is to be distinguished from 
those which enforce the dictates of utility if not then lastly 
let him say what it is this other principle can he good for 5 


CHAPTER II 


Of Principles Adverse to That of Utility 


AH other 
principles 
than that of 
utility must 
be wrong 


Ways in which 
a principle 
may be wrong 


Principle of 

asceticism 

what 


I If the principle of utility be a right principle to be 
governed by and that in all cases it follows from what has 
been just observed, that whatever principle differs from it in 
any case must necessarily be a wrong one To pro\e any 
other principle, therefore to be a wrong one there needs 
no more than just to show it to be what it is a principle of 
which the dictates are m some point or other different from 
those of the principle of utility to state it is to confute it 

II A principle may be different from that of utilih in two 
ways 1 By being constantly opposed to it this is the case 
with a principle which may be termed the principle of asccti 
cism 6 2 B> being sometimes opposed to it and sometimes 
not, as it may happen this is the case with another which 
mav be termed the principle of sympathy and antipathy 

III By the principle of asceticism I mean that principle 
which like the principle of utility approves or disapproves 
of any action according to the tendency which it appears to 


A^tieism origin 6 Ascehc js a terra that J?xs been sometimes ajysJied io Monks It 
Prlncfplcs°ot comes from a Greek word which signifies excrete* The practice hv 

the Monks which Monks sought to distinguish thcmselv cs from other men v\ ere 

called their Exercises These exercises consisted in so man) con 
tnvanecs thc> had for tormenting themselves Bt this they thought 
to ingratiate themselves with the Deity Tor the Deity said they 
is a Being oF infinite benevolence now a Being of the most ordinary 
benevolence is pleased to s«e others make thcrosehes as happy as 
they can therefore to make ourselves as unhapp> as wc can is 
the «a> to please the Duty If any body asked them what motor 
they could find for doing all this’ Oh’ said they you are not to 
imagine that we are punishing ourselves for nothing we know 
very wrll what we are ol>oiit ^ on are to know that for every 
grain of pain it costs us now we arc to )mr a 1 undrrd grams of 
pleasure by and by The case is tliat Cod loves to see us torment 
ourselves at present indeed be I»as as good ns tofd us s 1 B it tf Is 
is done only to try us in order Just to see how we s!*w ! ! Muse 
which it is plain hr could not know without making 0- expert 
ment Now then from the satisfaction it gun him to see us male 
oundm as unhappy as w-r can make outaelvrt in t! U prevert I fe 
«e have a sure proof of the satisfaction if will give I } » t > see i»s 
as happy at he can make «t in s 1 fr to cvwne 
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have to augment or dimmish the happiness of the party whose 
interest is in question, but in an inverse manner, approving 
of actions m as far as they tend to diminish his happiness, 
disapproving of them in as far as they tend to augment it 
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It can never 
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pursued 
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what 
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of all principle 
than any thing 

positive 


Sentiments of 
a partizan of 


IX The principle of asceticism seems originally to have 
been the reverie of certain hasty speculators, who having 
perceived, or fancied, that certain pleasures, when reaped 
in certain circumstances, have, at the long run, been atten e 
with pains more than equivalent to them, took occasion o 
quarrel with everything that offered itself under the name o 
pleasure Having then got thus far, and having forgot the 
point which they set out from, they pushed on, and went so 
much further as to think it meritorious to fall in love wi 
pain Even this, we see, is at bottom but the principle o 
utility misapplied . 

X The principle of utility is capable of being consistently 
pursued, and it is but tautology to say, that the more con 
sistently it is pursued, the better it must ever be for human 
kind The principle of asceticism never was, or ever can e 
consistently pursued by any living creature Let but one 
tenth part of the inhabitants of this earth pursue it consis - 
ently, and in a day’s time they will have turned it into a he ^ 

XI Among principles adverse to that of utility, that whic 
at this day seems to have most influence in matters of gov 
emment, is what may be called the principle of sympat y 
and antipathy By the principle of sympathy and antipat y, 
I mean that principle which approves or disapproves or cer 
tain actions, not on account of their tending to augment t e 
happiness, nor yet on account of their tending to dinunis 
the happiness of the party whose interest is m question u 
merely because a man finds himself disposed to approve or 
disapprove of them holding up that approbation or disap 
probation as a sufficient reason for itself and disclaiming 
necessity of looking out for any extrinsic ground Thus 

in the general department of morals, and in the partial a 
department of politics measuring out the quantum {as we 
as determining the ground) of punishment, by the degr 
of the disapprobation 

XII It is manifest, that this is rather a principle in name 
than in reality, it is not a positive principle of itself, so muc 
as a term employed to signify the negation of all pnncip e 
What one expects to find in a principle is something t a 
points out some external consideration as a means of 
ranting and guiding the internal sentiments of approba 10 
and disapprobation, this expectation is but ill fulfilled by 
proposition, which does neither more nor less than hoi I 
each of those sentiments as a ground and standard for d se 
XIII In looking over the catalogue of human actions (say 
a partizan of this principle) in order to determine whic 
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them are to be marked with the seal of disapprobation, you 
need but to take counsel of >our own feelings whatever \ou 
find in yourself a propensity to condemn, is wrong for that 
very reason For the same reason it is also meet for punish- 
ment what proportion it is adverse to utility, or whether it 
be adverse to utility at all, is a matter that makes no differ- 
ence In that same proportion also is it meet for punishment, 
if you hate much, punish much, if you hate little, punish 
httle, punish as you hate If you hate not at all, punish not at 
all, the fine feelings of the soul are not to be overborne and 
tyrannized by the harsh and rugged dictates of political 
utility 

XIV The various systems that have been formed con- 
cerning the standard of nght and wrong, may all be reduced 
to the principle of sympathy and antipathv One account 
may serve for all of them They consist all of them in so 
many contrivances for avoiding the obligation of appealing to 
any external standard, and for prevailing upon the reader 
to accept of the authors sentiment or opinion as a reason for 
itself The phrases different, but the principle the same 7 

7 It is curious enough to observe the variety of inventions men 
have hit upon, and the variety of phrases they have brought for- 
ward, m order to conceal from the world, and, if possible, from 
themselves, this very general and therefore very pardonable self 
sufficiency 

1 One man says, he Ins a thing made on purpose to tell him 
what is right and what is wrong, and that it is called a morel sense 
and then he goes to work at his ease, and says, such a thing is right, 
and such a thing is wrong — why? ‘because my moral sense tells 
me it is ” 

2 Another man comes and niters the phrase Jemng out moral 
and putting m common, in the room of it He then tell* you, that 
his common sense teaches him what is right and svrong as surely 
as the other's moral sense did meaning by common seme a sente 
of some kind or other, which, he says, is possessed by nil minlind 
the sense of those, whose sense is not the same as the authors 
being struck out of the account as not worth taking Tills con 
trivancc docs better than the other, for a moral sense, being a new 
thing, a man may feel alwut him a good while without being abl- 
to find it out but common sense is as old as the ctcation ami there 
is no man but would l>c ashamed to lie thought not to have as much 
of it as his nnghlxmrs It has another great advantage by appear 
ing to share power, it lessens envy for when a man gets up upon 
this ground, in order fo anatbrmatire those uJ*o differ from liim, 
it is not by a sic t olo sic fubro, but !*> a schfi* jubfehr 

3 Another man comet and says, that os to a moral *m»e indeed, 
he cannot find that lie ha* anv such thing that hnwrvrr he has »r> 
itndcntandinc. which «dl do quite ai wrll This undentin'! ng, 
he lavs, is the standard of right and wrong i! tells hht m and 
AH good and wise m**n understand ai he doe* If other rv«*» 
understandings differ in an* point from ) I* so much lb* w w* let 
(linn it is a sure sign they are rid ct defector or ccrr upt 
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4 Another mm says, that there Is on eternal and immutable 
Rule of Right that that rule of right dictates so and so and then 
he begins giving you his sentiments upon anything that comes 
uppermost and these sentiments (you are to take for grant 

so many branches of the eternal rule of right ,, \ 

5 Another man, or perhaps the same man (its no matter; 
says, that there arc certain practices conformable, and others re 
pugnant to the Fitness of Things, and then lie tells you, at his 
leisure, what practices are conformable and what repugnan ] 

as he happens to like a practice or dislike it 

6 A great multitude of people arc continually talking of 

Law of Nature, and then they go on giving you their sentiment 
about what is right and what is wrong and these sentimen 
you are to understand, are so many chapters and sections o 
Law of Nature , , 

7 Instead of the phrase, Law of Nature, you have sometimes, 
Law of Reason Right Reason, Natural Justice, Natural Equi y. 
Good Order Any of them wall do equally well This la er 
most used in politics The last three arc much more tolerable man 
the others, because they do not very explicitly claim to be any " n -j 
more than phrases, they insist but feebly upon the being 100 
upon as so many positive standards of themselves, and seem co 
tent to be taken, upon occasion for phrases expressive of the 
fortuity of the thing m question to the proper standard, wnatev 
that may be On most occasions, however, it will be better to > 
utility utility is clearer, as referring more explicitly to pain an 
pleasure 

8 We have one philosopher, who says, there is no harm m any- 
thing in the world but in telling a he and that if, for example y 
were to murder your own father, this would only be a P ar “ c “, 
way of saying, he was not your father Of course, when 
philosopher sees anything that he does not like, he sn y s , ,S t e 
particular way of telling a he It is saying, that the act ought o 
done, or may be done, when, in truth, it ought not to be done 

9 The fairest and openest of them all is that sort of man w 
speaks out and says, I am of the number of the Elect now 
himself takes care to inform the Elect what is right ana tha 

so good effect that let them strive ever so, they cannot he P 
only knowing it but practising it If therefore a man wants to 
what is right and what is wrong, he has nothing to do but to co 
to me . 

It is upon the principle of antipathy that such and sue a 
are often reprobated on the score of their being unnatura ^ 
practice of exposing children, established among the Greeks a 
Romans was an unnatural practice Unnatural, when it m 
any thing means unfrequent and there it means some i ^ 
although nothing to the present purpose But here it means no su 
thing for the frequency of such acts is perhaps the g rea ^ g 
plaint It therefore means nothing nothing I mean, which 
is in the act itself All it can serve to express is the disposition ^ 
the person who is talking of it the disposition he is m ° . 
angry at the thoughts of it Does it merit his anger? Very > 
it may but whether it does or no is a question, which ^ 
answered rightly, can only be answered upon the prtncip e 
utility 
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Unnatural is as good a word as moral sense, or common sense, 
and would be as good a foundation for a s\stem Such an act is 
unnatural, that is, repugnant to nature for I do not like to practise 
it and, consequently, do not practise it It is therefore repugnant 
to what Ought to be the nature of everybody else 

This mischief common to all these ways of thinking and arguing 
(which, m truth, as we have seen, are but one and the same 
method, couched in different forms of words) is their sen mg as a 
dohe, and pretence, and aliment, to despotism if not a despotism 
in practice, a despotism however in disposition which is but too 
apt, when pretence and power offer, to show' itself in practice The 
consequence is, that with intentions \er> commonly of the purest 
kind, a man becomes a torment either to himself or his f e!!ow- 
creatures If he be of the melancholy cast he sits in silent grief, 
bew ailing their blindness and depravity if of the irascible be 
declaims with fury and virulence against all who differ from him 
blowing up the coals of fanaticism, and branding with the charge 
of corruption and insincerity, e\ery man who does not think or 
profess to think, as be does 

If such a man happens to possess the ad\antages of style, his 
book may do a considerable deal of mischief before the nothingness 
of it is understood 

These principles, if such they can be called it is more frequent 
to see applied to morals than to politics hut their influence extends 
itself to both In politics, as well as morals, a man will be at least 
equally glad of a pretence for deciding any question in the manner 
that best pleases him, without the trouble of inquiry If a man is 
an infallible judge of what is right and uTOng in the actions of 
private individuals, why not m the measures to be observed b% 
public men in the direction of those actions 5 accordingly (not to 
mention other chimeras) I have more than once known the pre 
tended law of nature set up in legislative debates, in opposition to 
arguments derived from the principle of ubhtv 

‘But is it never, then, from any other considerations than those 
of utility, that we derive our notions of right and wrong 5 I do not 
know I do not care Whether a moral sentiment can he original)* 
conceived from any other source tlian a view of utility, is one 
question whether upon examination and reflection it can (n point 
of fact, be actually persisted m and Justified on any other ground, 
by a person reflecting within lumsclf, is another whether in point 
of right it can properly be justified on anv other ground, by a 
person addressing himself to the community, is a third The two 
first are questions of speculation it matters not, comparatively 
speaking, how they are decided The last is a question of jinctSc* 
the decision of it is of as much importance as that of any can Ik* 

‘I feel in myself,* (say you) *a disposition to approve of such 
or such an action in a moral view but this is not owing to anv 
notions I hive of its bring a useful one to the commiroitv J do 
not pretend to know whether ft Ik* an useful one or not it may 
he, for aught I know, a mischievous me* ‘But is it !)»«*»* (say 
I) ’a mischievous one 5 examine am! if %t>o ran make > ourself 
sensible that it is so then if duty means anv thing. that is. moral 
duty, it is your duty at least to alntaln from it ami more than 
that, if it is what lies In your power. an <1 can Ik- done without too 
great a 12 orifice, to endeavour to prevent it It is not >wr cl*<ri«b 
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XV It IS manifest, that the dictates of this principle will 
frequently coincide with those of utility, though perhaps 
without intending any such thing Probably more frequently 
than not and hence it is that the business of penal justice 
is carried on upon that tolerable sort of footing upon which 
we see it carried on in common at this day. For what more 
natural or more general ground of hatred to a P rac ^ c ° 
there be, than the mischievousness of such practiced w 
all men are exposed to suffer by, all men will be disposea 
to hate It is far yet, however, from being a constant groun . 
for when a man suffers, it is not always that he knows w ia 
it is he suffers by A man may suffer grievously, for instance 
by a new tax, without being able to trace up the cause . 
his sufferings to the injustice of some neighbour, who na 
eluded the payment of an old one 

XVI The principle of sympathy and antipathy is most ap 
to err on the side of seventy. It is for applying pums roen 
in many cases which deserve none in many cases w 1 
deserve some, it is for applying more than they deserve 
is no incident imaginable, be it ever so tnvial, and so rem 
from mischief, from which this principle may not ex ra 
ground of punishment Any difference in taste any 
ence in opinion upon one subject as well as upon ano 
No disagreement so trifling which perseverance and alter 
tion will not render serious Each becomes in the other s ey 
an enemy, and, if laws permit, a criminal 8 This is one ^ 


ing the notion of it in your bosom, and giving it the name of v 
that will excuse you ’ r t. 

‘I feel in myself’ (say you again) 'a disposition to detes 
or such an action m a moral view, but this is not owing 0 
notions I have of its being a mischievous one to the commun 
I do not pretend to know whether it be a mischievous ? ne r°u n0vVj 
it may be not a mischievous one it may be, for aught ' 

an useful one’ — ‘May it indeed,’ (say I) ‘an useful one u 
me tell you then, that unless duty, and right and wrong, J 
what you please to make them if it really be not a misc 1 
one, and any body has a mind to do it it is no duty o } n 

but, on the contrary, it would be very wrong in you, to ta e P ^ 
you to prevent him detest it within yourself as much as 
please, that may be a very good reason (unless it be also a useuj 
one ) far your not doing it yourself but if you go about, by w 
or deed, to do any thing to hinder him, or make him su “. € y 0ur 
it, it is you, and not he that have done wrong it is no .» y t j, e 
setting yourself to blame his conduct, or branding it wit 
name of vice, that will make him culpable, or you blame ^ 
Therefore, if you can make yourself content that he shall 
one mind, and you of another, about that matter, and so c ? n 1 
it is well but if nothing will serve you, but that you and he m ^ 
needs be of the same mind, 111 tell you what you have to ^ 
is for you to get the better of your antipathy, not for to 
truckle to it ’ , tl _ 

8 King James the First of England had conceived a violent 
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the circumstances by which the human race is distinguished 
(not much indeed to its advantage) from the brute creation, 

XVII. It is not, however, by any means unexampled for 
this principle to err on the side of lenity. A near and per- 
ceptible mischief moves antipathy. A remote and imper- 
ceptible mischief, though not less real, has no effect. In- 
stances in proof of this will occur in numbers in tfic course 
of the work. 9 It would be breaking in upon the order of it 
to give them here. 

XVIII. It may be wondered, perhaps, that in all this while 
no mention has been made of the thcojogicol principle; mean- 
ing that principle which professes to recur for the standard 
of right and wrong to the will of God. But the case is, tin’s 
is not in fact a distinct principle. It is never an> thing more n; 
less than one or other of the three before-mentioned principles 
presenting itself under another shape. The 1 till of Cod here 
meant cannot be his revealed will, as contained in the sacred 
writings: for that is a system which nobody ever thiols of 
recurring to at this time of day, for the details of political 

patby against Arlans: two of whom he burnt.* This gratification 
ho procured himself without much difficult' * the notions of the 
times were favourable to it. He wrote a furious l*>ol against 
Vorstius, for being what was called on Arminfm for Vontfus was 
at a distance. He also wrote a furious book called ‘A Counterblast 
to Tobacco,' agiiast the use of that drug, which Sir Walter Raleigh 
had then lately introduced Had the notions of the times co- 
operated with him, he would base burnt the Anahiptht and the 
smoker of tobacco in the same fire. However he had the satis- 
faction of putting Raleigh to death afterwards, though for another 
crime. 
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administration and even before it can be applied to the de 
tails of private conduct it is universally allowed by the most 
eminent divines of all persuasions to stand in need of pretty 
ample interpretations, else to what use are the works ot those 
divines? And for the guidance of these interpretations it is 
also allowed that some other standard must be assumed The 
will then which is meant on this occasion, is that which may 
be called the presumptive will that is to say, that which is 
presumed to be his will on account of the conformity of its 
dictates to those of some other principle What then may be 
this other principle? it must be one or other of the three men 
tioned above for there cannot as we have seen be any 
more It is plain therefore that setting revelation out o 
the question no light can ever be thrown upon the standar 
of right and wrong by anything that can be said upon the 
question what is Gods wall We may be perfectly sure 
indeed that whatever is right is conformable to the will o 
God but so far is that from answering the purpose of show 
ing us what is nght that it is necessary to know first whether 
a thing is right in order to know from thence whether 1 
be conformable to the will of God 10 

XIX There are two things which are very apt to be con 
founded but which it imports us carefully to distinguish — 
the motive or cause which by operating on the mind of an 
individual is productive of any act and the ground or reason 
which warrants a legislator or other bystander in regarding 
that act with an eye of approbation When the act happens 
in the particular instance in question to be productive o 
effects which we approve of much more if we happen to 
observe that the same motive may frequently be productive 
m other instances of the like effects we are apt to transre 


The principle 
of theology 
how reducible 
to one or 
another of the 
other three 
principles 


10 The principle of theology refers every thing to God s pl ea ^P re 
But what is Gods pleasure 9 God does not he confessedly 
not now either speak or write to us How then are we to * n0 
what is his pleasure 9 By observing whit is our own pleasure an^ 
pronouncing it to be hi« Accordingly what is called the pl ea sur 
of God is and must necessarily be (revelation apart) nei 
more nor less than the good pleasure of the person whoever 
be who is pronouncing what he believes or pretends to be Oo ^ 
pleasure How know you it to be Gods pleasure that such 
such an act should be abstained from? whence come you even 
suppose as much? Because the engaging in it would I **? agin g 
be prejudicial upon the whole to the happiness of mankind say 
the parhzan of the principle of utility Because the commisstt 
of it is attended with a gross and sensual or at least with 
trifling and transient satisfaction says the partizan of the pnncip 
of asceticism Because I detest the thoughts of it and I canno 
neither ought I to be called upon to tell why says he who pro 
ceeds upon the principle of antipathy In the words of one 
other of these must that person necessarily answer (revela o 
apart) who professes to take for his standard the will of Goa 
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our approbation to the motive itself, and to assume, as the 
just ground for the approbation we bestow on the act, the 
circumstance of its originating from that moti\ e It is m this 
way that the sentiment of antipathy has often been considered 
as a just ground of action Antipathy for instance, in such or 
such a case, is the cause of an action which is attended with 
good effects, but this does not mahe it a right ground o! 
action m that case, anv more than in any other Still farther 
Not only the effects are good, but the agent sees beforehand 
that they will be so This may mahe the action indeed a per 
fectlv nght action but it does not mihe antipathy a right 
ground for action For the same sentiment of antipathy, if 
implicitly deferred to, may be and very frequently is pro 
ductive of the very worst effects Antipathy therefore can 
never be a right ground of action No more therefore can 
resentment, which, as will be seen more particularly here 
after, is but a modification of antipathy The only right 
ground of action, that can possibly subsist is after all the 
consideration of utility, which, if it is a right principle of 
action, and of approbation, in any one case, is so in every 
other Other principles in abundance that is other motives 
may be the reasons why such and such an act has been done 
that is the reasons or causes of its being done, but it is tins 
alone that can be the reason why it might or ought to have 
been done Antipathy or resentment requires always to lie 
regulated to prevent its doing mischief to be regulated In 
what 9 always by the principle of utility The principle of 
utility neither requires nor admits of any other regulator than 
itself 
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I It has been shown tint the hippiness of the Jndn.d.nh 
of whom 1 commumU is composed lint is their pleasures 
and (heir second, is (he end ami the sole end which the 
legislator ought to hire >n mcw the sole standard in eon 
fornnd to which each individual ousht. as far as depends 
upon the legislator to Ik- made to fashion Ins hrlmnmr Hut 
whether it lie this nr am thine else tint is to Ik- done there 
is nothing hs winch a man can ultima Iris Ik- made to d. it 
hot ether pain or pleasure llasu.fi >alen a Reneral a, ess 
of these tssaa grand oh,cct« (•<- pleasure and sshat Cannes t„ 
the same thine immunit) h cm pain) in tlsr diameter of 
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administration and even before it can be applied to the de 
tails of private conduct, it is universally allowed, by the most 
eminent divines of all persuasions, to stand in need 0[ Pf® u ” 
ample interpretations, else to what use are the works ot those 
divines? And for the guidance of these interpretations, it is 
also allowed, that some other standard must be assumed 1 he 
will then which is meant on this occasion, is that which may 
be called the presumptive will that is to say, that which i 
presumed to be his will on account of the conformity o 1 s 
dictates to those of some other principle What then may e 
this other principle? it must be one or other of the three men 
tioned above, for there cannot, as we have seen, be any 
more It is plain therefore, that, setting revelation out o 
the question no light can ever be thrown upon the standar 
of right and wrong by anything that can be said upon e 
question what is Gods will We may be perfectly sure 
indeed that whatever is right is conformable to the wu 0 
God but so far is that from answering the purpose of s iow 
ing us what is right, that it is necessary to know first whet ie 
a thing is right, in order to know from thence whether 1 
be conformable to the will of God 10 


XIX There are two things which are very apt to be con^ 
founded, but which it imports us carefully to distinguis 1 
the motive or cause, which by operating on the mind o an 
individual is productive of any act and the ground or re 'l s0 
which warrants a legislator, or other bystander, in regarding 
that act with an eye of approbation When the act happens^ 
m the particular instance in question, to be productive 
effects which we approve of, much more if we happen ° 
observe that the same motive may frequently be produc ive, 
in other instances of the like effects, we are apt to trans 
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10 The principle of theology refers every thing to Gods P ea , 
But what is God s pleasure? God does not he confessed y y 

not now either speak or write to us How then are we o ^ 

what is his pleasure? By observing what is our own pleasure ^ 
pronouncing it to be hi« Accordingly what is called the p ® 
of God is and must necessarily be (revelation apart} n 
more nor less than the good pleasure of the person wnoev_ ^ ^ 
be who is pronouncing what he believes or pretends to e ^ 

pleasure How know you it to be God s pleasure that su ^ 

such an act should be abstained from? whence come you ® e 
suppose as much? Because the engaging m it would 1 ^ 

be prepidicial upon the whole to the happiness of roanKin n 
the partizan of the principle of utility Because the co j n .jj a 
of it is attended with a gross and sensual or at least jj c 
trifling and transient satisfaction says the partizan of *"5 P ot 
of asceticism Because I detest the thoughts of it and 
neither ought I to be called upon to tell why * says he w 
ceeds upon the principle of antipathy In the words o on 
other of these must that person necessarily answer , 

apart) who professes to take for his standard the will ot 
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VI If from the immediate hand of a superior invisible 
being, either in the present life, or in a future, it may be said 
to issue from the religious sanction 

VII Pleasures or pains which may be expected to issue 
from the physical, political, or moral sanctions, must all of 
them be expected to be experienced, if ever, in the present 
life those which may be expected to issue from the religions 
sanction, may be expected to be experienced either m the 
present life or in a future 

VIII Those which can be experienced m the present life, 
can of course be no others than such as human nature in 
the course of the present life is susceptible of and from each 
of these sources may flow all the pleasures or pains of which, 
in the course of the present life, human nature is susceptible 
With regard to these then, (with which alone we Ime in 
this place any concern ) those of them which belong to any 
one of those sanctions, differ not ultimately m kind from 
those which belong to any one of the other three the onl) 
difference there is among them lies m the circumstances that 
accompany their production A suffering which befalls a 
man in the natural and spontaneous course of things shall 
be styled, for instance, a calamity, m which case, if it bo 
supposed to befall him through any imprudence of Ins it may 
be styled a punishment issuing from the phjsical sanction 
Now this same suffering, if inflicted bv the law, will be what 
is commonly called a punishment, if incurred for want of 
any friendly assistance, which the misconduct, or supposed 
misconduct, of the sufferer lias occasioned to be withlmlden, 

a punishment issuing from the moral sanction, if through the 
immednSe mSsTpos-iteon oS a particular providence., n punish 
ment issuing from the religious sanction 

IX A mans goods, or lus person are consumed In fire 
If this happened to him b\ w hat is called an accident, it was 
a calamitj , if by reason of his owm imprudence, (for instance, 
from his neglecting to put his candle out) it maj Ik* stvled 
a punishment of the plnsical sanclion, if it happened to him 
by the sentence of the political magistrate a punishment 
belonging to the political sanction, that is. what is common!) 
called a punishment, if for w~wt of .am assistance u Inch In* 
neighbour withheld from him out of some dislike to lus moral 
character, a punishment of the moral sanction, if In an »m 
mediate act of God's displeasure, manifested on account of 
some stn committed h> him. or through any distraction of 


gnrn to that tutelar) power, of which of late to much it raid, and 
b> which so much is done The twtrr appellation ii hem net tm 
liapp) and inesprnmx* since if rp/nhwi is rutrrial il i* only in 
sirWc of (lie influence it emciies mrr action through the ft«\l ue» 
of the affections and the will 
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final causes; it will be necessary to take a view of pleasure 
and pain itself, in the character of efficient causes or mean. 

II. There are four distinguishable sources from which 
pleasure and pain are in use to flow; considered separately, 
they may be termed the physical, the politico!, the moral, and 
the religious and inasmuch as the pleasures and P^ s 
longing to each of them are capable of giving a binding 
force to any law or rule of conduct, they may all or them 
termed sanctions . 11 


III. If it be in the present life, and from the ordinary 
course of nature not purposely modified by the interposi ion 
of the will of any human being, nor by any extraordinary 
interposition of any superior invisible being, that the pleasur 
or the pain takes place or is expected, it may be said to issu 
from or to belong to the physical sanction. 

IV. If at the hands of a particular person or set ot person 

in the community, who under names correspondent to a 
of judge, are chosen for the particular purpose of dispensing 
it, according to the will of the sovereign or supreme ru 1,1 . 
power in the state, it may be said to issue from the po » i 
sanction . 

V. If at the hands of such chance persons in the c 
munity as the party in question may happen in the cour 
of his life to have concerns with, according to each ma 
spontaneous disposition, and not according to any settle 
concerted rule, it may be said to issue from the mora 
popular sanction 12 

11 Sancho, in Latin, was used to signify the act of binding, an ^» 
by a common grammatical transition, any thing tvhich serv , 
bind a man to wit, to the observance of such or such a J 110 . 
conduct According to a Latin grammarian,® the import 0 , 
word is derived by rather a far-fetched process ( aS w ^, c h 
commonly are, and in great measure indeed must be, by . 
intellectual ideas are derived from sensible ones) from t e ^ 
sanguis, blood because, among the Romans, with a view ^ 
culcate into the people a persuasion that such or such a f orc e 
conduct would be rendered obligatory upon a man by t e 
of what I call the religious sanction ( that is, that he would e 
to suffer by the extraordinary interposition of some superior * 
if he failed to observe the mode of conduct in question ) - C 
ceremonies were contrived by the priests in the course o 
ceremonies the blood of victims was made use of ntives 

A Sanction then is a source of obligatory powers or m 
that is, of pains and pleasures, which, according as they ar n( j ee d 
nected with such or such modes of conduct, operate, and axe i ^ 
the only things which can operate, as motives See 1 
(Motives). 


• Servlus See Ainsworth’s Diet ad verbum Sanetto con- 

12 Better termed popular, as more directly indicative o 1 on 
stituent cause, as likewise of its relation to the more c . fe 
phrase public opinion, in French opinion pubhque, the nam 
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to understand their collie Pleasures and P™ 'he ,mtn 
ments he has to work with it behoves him therefore to under 
stand their force, which is : again, in other \'°^ s f ^ of a 

II To a person considered by himself, th . 

pleasure or pain considered by ,tsclf. w.1 be greater or less, 
according to the four following circumstances 


1 Its intensity 

2 Its duration 


3 Its certainty or uncertainty 

4 Its propinquity or remoteness 
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mind, occasioned bv the dread of such displeasure, a punish 
ment of the religious sanction 13 

X As to such of the pleasures and pains belonging to the 
religious sanction, as regard a future life, of what kind these 
may be we cannot know These lie not open to our observa- 
tion During the present life they are matter only of expecta 
tion and, whether that expectation be derived from natural 
or revealed religion, the particular kind of pleasure or pain 
if it be different from all those which lie open to our obser 
vation, is what we can have no idea of The best ideas we 
can obtain of such pains and pleasures are altogether un 
liquidated in point of quality In what other respects our 
ideas of them may be liquidated will be considered in another 
place 14 

XI Of these four sanctions the physical is altogether, we 
may observe, the ground work of the political and the moral 
so is it also of the religious in as far as the latter bears rela 
tion to the present life It is included m each of those other 
three This may operate in any case, (that is, any of the 
pains or pleasures belonging to it may operate) independently 
of them none of them can operate but by means of this In 
a word, the powers of nature may operate of themselves, but 
neither the magistrate, nor men at large, can operate nor is 
God in the case m question supposed to operate, but through 
the powers of nature 

XII For these four objects, which in their nature have 
so much xn common, it seemed of use to find a common 
name It seemed of use, in the first place, for the convenience 
of giving a name to certain pleasures and pains, for which a 
name equally characteristic could hardly otherwise have been 
found in the second place, for the sake of holding up the 
efficacy of certain moral forces, the influence of which is apt 
not to be sufficiently attended to Does the political sanction 
exert an influence over the conduct of mankind? The mora 
the religious sanctions do so too In every inch of his career 
are the operations of the political magistrate liable to be 
aided or impeded by these two foreign powers who one or 
other of them, or both, are sure to be either his rivals or his 
allies Does it happen to him to leave them out m his ca 
culations? he will be sure almost to find himself mistaken m 
the result Of all this we shall find abundant proofs in the 
sequel of this work It behoves him, therefore, to have them 
continually before his eyes, and that under such a name as 
exhibits the relation they bear to his own purposes an 
designs 

13 A suffering conceived to befall a man by the immediate act oi 
God as above, is often, for shortness sake, called a judgmen 
instead of saying, a suffering inflicted on him in consequence 

a special judgment formed, and resolution thereupon taken, / 
the Deity 

14 See ch nu (Cases unmeet) par 2 note 
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stnctlv pursued previously to every moral judgment, or to 
every legislative or judicial operation It may, however, be 
always kept m view and as near as the process actually pur- 
sued on these occasions approaches to it, so near will such 
process approach to the character of an exact one 

VII The same process is alike applicable to pleasure and 
pam in whatever shape they appear and by whatever de 
nomination they are distinguished to pleasure, whether it 
be called good (which is properly the cause or instrument of 
pleasure), or profit (which is distant pleasure, or the cause 
or instrument of distant pleasure), or convenience, or ad~ 
vantage, benefit, emolument, happiness, and so forth to pam 
whether it be called evil (which corresponds to good), or 
mischief , or mconoenience, or disadvantage, or loss, or tin- 
happmess, and so forth 

VIII Nor is this a novel and unwarranted, any more than 
it is a useless theory In all this there is nothing but what 
the practice of mankind, wheresoever they have a clear view 
of their own interest, is perfectly conformable to An article 
of property, an estate m land, for instance, is valuable, on 
what account? On account of the pleasures of all kinds which 
it enables a man to produce, and what comes to the same 
thing, the pams of all kinds which it enables him to avert 
But the value of such an article of property is untversalh 
understood to nse or fall according to the length or short- 
ness of the time which a man has in it the certainty or un 
certainty of its coming into possession and the nearness or 
remoteness of the time at which, if at all, it is to come into 
possession As to the intensity of the pleasures which a man 
may derive from it, this is never thought of, because it dc 
pends upon the use which each particular person may come 
to make of it, which cannot be estimated till the particular 
pleasures he may come to derive from it, or the particular 
pains he may come to exclude b> means of it, are brought 
to view For the same reason neither docs he think, of the 
fecundity or purity of those pleasures 
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to be deemed properties only of the act, or other event, by 
which such pleasure or pain has been produced, and accord 
ingly are only to be taken into the account of the tendency 
of such act or such event 

IV To a number of persons, with reference to each of 
whom the value of a pleasure or a pain is considered, it will 
be greater or less, according to seven circumstances to wit, 
the six preceding ones, viz 


1 Its intensity 

2 Its duration 

3 Its certainty or 
uncertainty 


4 Its propinquity or 
remoteness 

5 Its fecundity 

6 Its punty 


And one other, to wit 

7 Its extent, that is, the number of persons to whom it 
extends, or (in other words) who are affected by it 

V To take an exact account then of the general tendency 
of any act, by which the interests of a community are affected 
proceed as follows Begin with any one person of those whose 
interests seem most immediately to be affected by it and 
take an account 

1 Of the value of each distinguishable pleasure which 
appears to be produced by it m the first instance 

2 Of the value of each pain which appears to be pro 
duced by it in the first instance 

3 Of the value of each pleasure which appears to be 
produced by it after the first This constitutes the fecundity 
of the first pleasure and the impurity of the first pain 

4 Of the value of each pain which appears to be produced 
by it after the first This constitutes the fecundity of the first 
pain, and the impurity of the first pleasure 

5 Sum up all the values of all the pleasures on the one 
side and those of all the pains on the other The balance, if 
it be on the side of pleasure will give the good tendency of 
the act upon the whole, with respect to the interests of that 
individual person, if on the side of pam the bad tendency of 
it upon the whole 

6 Take an account of the number of persons whose inter 
ests appear to be concerned and repeat the above process 
with respect to each Sum up the numbers expressive of the 
degrees of good tendency, which the act has with respect to 
each individual in regard to whom the tendency of it is 
good upon the whole do this again with respect to each in- 
dividual in regard to whom the tendency of it is bad upon 
the whole Take the balance, which, if on the side of pleas 
ure, will give the general good tendency of the act with 
respect to the total number of community of individuals con- 
cerned, if on the side of pain the general evil tendency, with 
respect to the same community 

VI It is not to be expected that this process should be 
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use the common phrase, m most cases, the name of the motive 
is a word which is employed either only m a good sense or 
else only in a bad sense Now, when a word is spoken of as 
being used in a good sense all that xs necessarily meant is 
this that in conjunction with the idea of the object it is put to 
signify, it conveys an idea of approbation that is of a pleas 
ure or satisfaction, entertained bv the person who emplo>s 
the term at the thoughts of such object In like manner 
when a word is spoken of as being used m a bad sense, all 
that is necessarily meant is this that, in conjunction with 
the idea of the object it is put to signify, it conveys an idea 
of disapprobation that is, of a displeasure entertained b> the 
person w ho employs the term at the thoughts of such ob- 
ject Now, the circumstance on which such approbation is 
grounded, will, as naturally as any other, be the opinion of 
the goodness of the object in question, as above explained 
such, at least, it must be, upon the principle of utility so on 
the other hand, the circumstance on which any such disap- 
probation is grounded, will, as naturally as any other be 
the opinion of the badness of the object such, at least, it must 
be, m as far as the principle of utility is taken for the standard 
Now there are certain motives which, unless in a few 
particular cases, have scarcely any other name to be ex 
pressed by but such a word as is used only in a good sense 
This is the case, for example, with the motives of piety and 
honour The consequence of this is, that if, in speaking of 
such a motive, a man should have occasion to apply the 
epithet bad to anv actions which he mentions as apt to 
result from it, he must appear to be guiltv of a contradiction 
in terms But the names of motives which have scarcclv anv 
other name to be expressed by, but such a word as ts tiscd 
only in a bad sense, are mam more 17 This is the case, 
for example, with the motives of lust and a vance And 
accordingly if in speaking of anv such motive a man should 
have occasion to applv the epithets good or indifferent to anv 
actions which he mentions as opt to result from it, ho must 
here also appear to be guilty of a similar contradiction 

17 For the reason, see chap xi {Dispositions), par xvit no‘e 
18 To this imperfection of language and nothing more are to I* 
attributed, in great measure the violent clamours that have from 
time to time been raised against those ingenious moralists who 
travelling out of the beaten tract of speculation hare found mere 
or less difficulty in disentangling themselves from the shat lies 
of ordinary language such at Poche/oucault. Mandevtll- ami 
Helvehus To the unsoundness of their opinions and wrh s*i l 
greater injustice, to the corruption of their hearts was o'trn i n 
jnitcd what was most commonlv owing either to a wart of siill 
in matters of language on the part of the author, or « wan* ej 
discernment possibly now and then in some instances a wan* c* 
crobity, on the part of ‘he commen»atcr 
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some pain, some pleasure, which the act in question is ex- 
pected to be a means of continuing or producing some pain 
which it is expected to be a means of discontinuing or pre- 
venting A motive is substantially nothing more than pleasure 
or pain, operating in a certain manner 

X Now, pleasure is in itself a good nay, even setting aside 
immunity from pain, the only good pain is in itself an evil, 
and, indeed, without exception, the only evil, or else the 
words good and evil have no meaning And this is alike true 
of every sort of pain, and of every sort of pleasure It follows, 
therefore, immediately and incontestably, that there ts no 
such thing as any sort of motive that is tn itself a had one 

XI It is common, however, to speak of actions as pro- 
ceeding from good or bad motives in which case the motives 
meant are such as are internal The expression is far from 
being an accurate one, and as it is apt to occur m the con- 
sideration of almost every kind of offence, it will be requisite 
to settle the precise meaning of it, and observe how far it 
quadrates with the truth of things 

XII With respect to goodness and badness, as it is with 
everything else that is not itself either pain or pleasure, so is 
it with motives If they are good or bad, it is only on account 
of their effects good, on account of their tendency to pro 
duce pleasure, or avert pain bad, on account of their ten- 
dency to produce pain, or avert pleasure Now the case js, 
that from one and the same motive, and from every kind of 
motive, may proceed actions that are good, others that are 
bad, and others that are indifferent This we shall proceed to 
show with respect to all the different kinds of motives, as de 
termined by the various kinds of pleasures and pains 

XIII Such an analysis, useful as it is will be found to be a 
matter of no small difficulty, owing in great measure, to «t 
certain perversity of structure which prevails more or less 
throughout all languages To SDeak of motives as of any- 
thing else, one must call them by their names But the mis 
fortune is that it is rare to meet with a motive of which the 
name expresses that and nothing more Commonly along 
with the very name of the motive, is tacitly involved a propo- 
sition imputing to it a certain quality, a quality which, m 
many cases, will appear to include that very goodness or 
badness, concerning which we are here inquiring whether, 
properly speaking, it be or be not imputable to motives 

16 Let a man’s motive be ill will, call it even malice, envy* 
cruelty, it is still a kind of pleasure that is his motive the pleosur 
he takes at the thought of the pain which he sees, or expects 
see, his adversary undergo Now even this wretched pleasure, 
taken by itself, is good it mav be faint, it may be short it 
at any rate be impure >et while it lasts, and before any bad con- 
sequences arrive, it is good as any other that is not more intense 
See ch iv (Value). 
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Tills perverse association of ideas cannot, it is evident, but 
throw great difficulties in the way of the inquiry now before 
us. Confining himself to the language most in use, a man 
can scarce avoid running, in appearance, into perpetual con- 
tradictions His propositions will appear, on the one hand, 
repugnant to truth, and on the other hand, adverse to utility. 
As parodoxes, they will excite contempt: as mischievous 
paradoxes, indignation. For the truths he labours, to con- 
vey, however important, and however salutary, his reader 
is never the better: and he himself is much the worse. To 
obviate this inconvenience, completely, he has but this one un- 
pleasant remedv, to lay aside the old phraseology and invent 
a new one. Happy the man whose language is ductile 
enough to permit him this resource. To palliate the 
venience, where that method of obviating it is impracticable, 
he has nothing left for it but to enter into a long discussion, 
to state the whole matter at large, to confess, that for the 
sake of promoting the purposes, he has violated the estab- 
lished laws of language, and to throw himself upon the 
mercy of his readers 19 

19 Happily, language is not always so intractable, but that by 
making use of two words instead of one, a man may avoidthe 
inconvenience of fabricating words that are absolutely new Thus 
instead of the word lust, by putting together two words in com- 
mon use, he may frame the neutral expression, sexual desire in- 
stead of the word avarice, by putting together two other words 
also in common use, he may frame the neutral expression, pecuniary 
interest This, accordingly, is the course which I have taken In 
these instances, indeed, even the combination is not novel the only 
novelty there is consists in the steady adherence to the one neutra 
expression, rejecting altogether the terms, of which the import 
is infected by adventitious and unsuitable ideas 

In the catalogue of motives, corresponding to the several sorts 
of pains and pleasures, I have inserted such as have occurred to 
me I cannot pretend to warrant it complete To make sure o 
rendering it so, the only way would be, to turn over the dictionary 
from beginmng to end an operation which, in a view to perfection, 
would be necessary for more purposes than this 
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According to the other doctrine, right 
and wrong, as well as truth and false- 
hood, are questions of observation 
and experience. But both hold equally 
that morality must be deduced from 
principles; and the intuitive school 
affirm as strongly as the inductive 
that there is a science of morals. Yet 
they seldom attempt to make out a 
list of the a priori principles which are 
to serve as the premises of the science; 
still more rarely do they make any 
effort to reduce those various princi- 
ples to one first principle, or common 
ground of obligation. They either 
assume the ordinary precepts o 
morals as of a priori authority, or they 
lay down as the common groundwork 
of those maxims, some . generality 
much less obviously authoritative man 
the maxims themselves, and which 
has never succeeded in gaining P°P' 
itlar acceptance. Yet to support their 
pretensions there ought either to be 
some one fundamental principle or 
law at the root of all morality, or, 1 
there be several, there should be a 
determinate order of precedence 
among them; and the one principle, 
or the rule for deciding between the 
various principles when they contlic , 
ought to be self-evident. 

To inquire how far the bad effects 
of this deficiency have been mitiga c 
in practice, or to what extent ’ e 
moral beliefs of mankind have t>ccn 
vitiated or made uncertain by 
absence of any distinct recognition ot 
an ultimate standard, would imply a 
complete survey and criticism ot pas 
and present ethical doctrine. It wou t . 
however, lie easy to show that " 13 * 
ever steadiness or consistency t iesr 
moral txffiefs have attained has lx™ 
mainly due to the tacit influence ot a 
standard not recognized. Although 
the non-existence of an acknmuct get 
first principle lias made ethics no ^ 
much n pride as a consecration o. 
men's nctml sentiments. *t»». 31 mr ‘ 


sentiments, both in favor and of aver- 
sion, are greatly influenced by what 
they suppose to be the effect of things 
upon their happiness, the principle of 
utility, or, as Bentham latterly called 
it, the greatest happiness principle, 
has had a large share in forming the 
moral doctrines even of those who 
most scornfully reject its authority. 
Nor is there any school of thought 
which refuses to admit that the influ- 
ence of actions on happiness is a most 
material and even predominant con- 
sideration in many of the details of 
morals, however unwilling to acknowl- 
edge it as the fundamental principle 
of morality and the source of moral 
obligation. I might go much further 
and say that to all those a prion 
moralists who deem it necessary to 
argue at all, utilitarian arguments arc 
indispensable. It is not my present 
purpose to criticize these thinkers, 
but I cannot help refemng. for illus- 
(ration, to a systematic treat se by one 
of the most illustrious of them, 
Metaphysics of Ethics by bant . This 
remarkable man. whose s>stem of 
thought will long remain one ot the 
landmarks in the history of philosoph- 
ical speculation, does, in the treatise 
in question, lay down a universal Hat 
principle as the origin and pound of 
I nbliVilion; it is this: So act 
that the rule on which thou aetrst 
would admit of betas adnplesl ns^ 
Hw bv all rational livings. But sihrn 
he begins to deduce from this prrcsrt 
any of the actual duties of mora its. 
i,e fails, almost grotesquely, to >' ,m ' 

ut there ssmuldl^ any eontradietlon. 

anv logical (not In say phssieall im- 
oossihihtv. in the adoption In =" 
rational Woe* of the mm, rnttrag-j 
notiv immoral rules of onslort. A! 

| e knows i, that the cc,,cy„cr.rc,M 
their .miserul >' f ™ ^ 

juris as no one "wild rley-sc « 1 

On the preset,! orrasims. > * • • 
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nearer to being unanimous on the sub- 
ject than when the youth Socrates 
listened to the old Protagoras, and 
asserted (if Plato’s dialogue be 
grounded on a real conversation) the 
theory of utilitarianism against the 
popular morality of the so called 
sophist 

It is true that similar confusion and 
uncertainty and, in some cases, similar 
discordance exist respecting the first 
principles of all the sciences, not ex- 
cepting that which is deemed the most 
certain of them— mathematics, with- 
out much impairing, generally indeed 
without impairing at all, the trust- 
worthiness of the conclusions of those 
sciences An apparent anomaly, the 
explanation of which is that the de- 
tailed doctrines of a science are not 
usually deduced from, nor depend for 
their evidence upon, what are called 
its first principles Were it not so, 
there would be no science more pre- 
carious, or whose conclusions were 
more insufficiently made out, than 
algebra, which derives none of its 
certainty from what are commonly 
taught to learners as its elements, 
since these, as laid down by some of 
its most eminent teachers, are as full 
of fictions as English law, and of mys- 
teries as theology The truths which 
are ultimately accepted as the first 
principles of a science are really the 
last results of metaphysical analysis, 
practised on the elementary notions 
with which the science is conversant, 
and their relation to the science is not 
that of foundations to an edifice, but 
of roots to a tree, which may perform 
their office equally well though they 
be never dug down to and exposed 
to light But though in science the 
particular truths precede the general 
theory, the contrary might be ex- 
pected to be the case with a practical 
art, such as morals or legislation All 
action is for the sake of some end, 
and rules of action, it seems natural 


to suppose, must take their whole 
character and color from the end to 
which they are subservient When we 
engage in a pursuit, a clear and pre- 
cise conception of what we are pur- 
suing would seem to be the first thing 
we need, instead of the last we are to 
look forward to A test of right and 
wTong must be the means, one would 
think, of ascertaining what is right or 
wrong, and not a consequence of 
having already ascertained it 

The difficulty is not avoided by 
having recourse to the popular theory 
of a natural faculty, a sense or instinct, 
informing us of right and wrong For 
—besides that the existence of such a 
moral instinct is itself one of the 
matters in dispute— those believers in 
it who have any pretensions to phil 
osophy have been obliged to abandon 
the idea that it discerns what is right 
or wrong in the particular case in 
hand, as our other senses discern the 
sight or sound actually present Our 
moral faculty, according to all those 
of its interpreters who are entitled to 
the name of thinkers, supplies us only 
wnth the general principles of moral 
judgments, it is a branch of our reason, 
not of our sensitive faculty, and must 
be looked to for the abstract doctrines 
of morality, not for perception of it in 
the concrete The intuitive, no less 
than what may be termed the induc- 
tive, school of ethics insists on the 
necessity of genera! laws They both 
agree that the morality of an mdividua 
action is not a question of direct per 
ception, but of the application of a law 
to an individual case They recognize 
also, to a great extent, the same moral 
laws, but differ as to their evidence 
and the source from which they derive 
their authority According to the one 
opinion, the principles of morals are 
evident a prion, requiring nothing to 
command assent except that the 
meaning of the terms be understoo 
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marked by an able writer, the same 
sort oE persons, and often the very 
same persons, denounce the theory 
“as impracticably dry when the word 
'utility' precedes the word pleasure, 
and as too practicably voluptuous 
when the word 'pleasure' precedes the 
word 'utility'.” Those who know any- 
thing about the matter are aware that 
every writer, from Epicurus to Bent- 
ham, who maintained the theory of 
utility, meant by it, not something to 
be contradistinguished from pleasure, 
but pleasure itself, together with ex- 
emption from pain, and instead of 
opposing the useful to the agreeable 
or the ornamental, lnve always de- 
clared that the useful means these, 
among other things Yet the common 
herd, including the herd of writers, 
not only in newspapers and period- 
icals, but in books of weight and 
pretension, are perpetually falling into 
tins shallow mistake Having caught 
up the word “utilitarian, while know- 
ing nothing whatever about it but its 
sound, they habitually express by it 
the rejection or the neglect of pleasure 
in some of its forms of beau y, 
ornament, or of amusement or 
the term thus ignorantly misnpphe 
solely in disparagement, but occa- 
sionally m compliment, as thoug 
implied supenonty to frivolity a 
the mere pleasures of the moment 
And this perverted use is the on > o 
in which the word is popular!' known, 
and the one from which the n 
generation arc acquiring their s 
notion of its meaning Those who 
introduced the word, but who has 
mam years discontinued it as a < 
tlnctivo appellation, mav at * 
themselves called upon to resume n 
il bv doing so they can hope to con- 
tribute anything towards rcwuing 
from this utter di gradation - 

* Tl.e author ot this 7^. hr. reao-a 
for 1-rh-vltig himself lo 'h r *, 1 - 

son who brought the ssntsl otihtanrn 


The creed which accepts^ as the 
foundation of morals ' utility ^ or the 
“greatest happiness pnnciple” holds 
that actions are right in proportion 
as they tend to promote happiness, 
wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness By happiness is 
intended pleasure, and the absence ot 
pain, by unhappiness, pain, and the 
privation of pleasure To give a clear 
view of the moral standard set up bv 
the theory, much more requires to be 
said, in particular, what things it in- 
cludes m the ideas of pain and pleas- 
ure and to what extent this is left an 
open question But these supple- 
mentary explanations do not affect 
the theory of life on which this tlicorv 
of morality is groundcd-namelv, tint 
pleasure and freedom from pain arc 
the only things desirable as ends, and 
that all desirable things (which are as 
numerous m the utilitarian as in 1 am 
other scheme) are desirable cither tor 
the pleasure inherent in themsehes, 
or as means to the promotion of pin 
„rc and the pres enhon of pain 
No\% such a tlicon of life excites f 

mam mmds. and among them m some 

of the most estimable 
nnmosc, inveterate dislike To sup 
posT that life has (as they «P"p s 11 
TO higher end linn pleasure-no I* ' 
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theories, attempt to contribute some- 
thing towards the understanding jmd 
appreciation of the utilitarian or 
‘ happiness ’ theory, and towards such 
proof as it is susceptible of It is 
evident that this cannot be proof in 
the ordinary and popular meaning of 
the term Questions of ultimate ends 
are not amenable to direct proof 
Whatever can be proved to be good 
must be so by being shown to be a 
means to something admitted to be 
good without proof The medical art 
is proved to be good by its conducing 
to health, but how is it possible to 
prove that health is good? The art of 
music is good, for the reason, among 
others, that it produces pleasure, but 
what proof is it possible to give that 
pleasure is good? If, then, it is as 
serted that there is a comprehensive 
formula, including all things which 
are in themselves good, and that what 
ever else is good is not so as an end 
but as a means, the formula may be 
accepted or rejected, but is not a 
subject of what is commonly under 
stood by proof We are not, however, 
to infer that its acceptance or rejec 
tion must depend on blind impulse, 
or arbitrary choice There is a larger 
meaning of the word “proof,” in which 
this question is as amenable to it as 
any other of the disputed questions of 
philosophy The subject is within the 
cognizance of the rational faculty, 
and neither does that faculty deal 
with it solely in the way of intuition 
Considerations may be presented cap 
able of determining the intellect either 
to give or withhold its assent to the 
doctrine, and this is equivalent to 
proof 

We shall examine presently of what 
nature are these considerations in 
what manner they apply to the case, 
and what rational grounds, therefore, 
can be given for accepting or rejecting 
the utilitarian formula But it is a 
preliminary condition of rational ac 


ccptance or rejection that the formula 
should be correctly understood I be 
heve that the very imperfect notion 
ordinarily formed of its meaning is the 
chief obstacle which impedes its re- 
ception, and that, could it be cleared 
even from only the grosser miscon- 
ceptions the question would be greatly 
simplified and a large proportion of 
its difficulties removed Before, there 
fore, I attempt to enter into the phil- 
osophical grounds which can be given 
for assenting to the utilitarian stand 
ard, I shall offer some illustrations of 
the doctrine itself, with the view of 
showing more clearly what it is, dis 
tinguishing it from what it is not, and 
disposing of such of the practical 
objections to it as either originate in, 
or are closely connected with, mis- 
taken interpretation of its meaning 
Having thus prepared the ground, I 
shall afterwards endeavor to throw 
such light as I can call upon the 
question considered as one of phil- 
osophical theory. 


CHAPTER ii 

WHAT UTILITARIANISM IS 

A passing remark is all that needs 
be given to the ignorant blunder o 
supposing that those who stand up 
for utility as the test of right an 
wrong use the term in that restnete 
and merely colloquial sense in whic 
utility is opposed to pleasure 
apology is due to the philosophica 
opponents of utilitarianism for even 
the momentary appearance of con 
founding them with anyone capa 
of so absurd a misconception, wnic 
is the more extraordinary, inasmuc 
as the contrary accusation of referring 
everything to pleasure, and that, too* 
in its grossest form, is another ot 
common charges against utilitarian 
ism and, as has been pointedly re- 
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the fullest allowance of a beasts 
pleasures no intelligent human being 
would consent to be a fool no in 
structed person would be an ignon 
mus no person of feeling and con 
science would be selfish and base 
even though they should be persuaded 
that the fool the dunce or the rascal 
is better satisfied with his lot than 
they are with theirs They would not 
resign what they possess more than he 
for the most complete satisfaction or 
all the desires which they have m 
common wath him If thev ever fancv 
they would it is only in cases or 
unhappiness so extreme that to escape 
from it they would exchange their 
lot for almost any other however 
undesirable m their own eyes A 
being of higher faculties requires 
more to mahe lnm happv is capable 
probably of more acute suffering and 
eertainlv accessible to it at more 
points than one of an inferior type 
but in spite of these liabilities he can 
never really wish to sinh into what 
he feels to be a lower grade of exis 
tence We may give what explanation 
vve please of this unwillingness we 
may attribute it to pnde a name 
which is given indiscriminately to 
some of the most and to some o! »c 
least estimable feelings of which man 
bind arc capable we may refer it o 
the love of liberty and personal mde 
pcndcncc an appeal to winch ''"a 5 
with the Stoics one of the mo*t dice 
live means for the inculcation o i 
to the love of power or to the love o 
excitement lioth of which do ream 
enter into and contribute to it ni > 5 
most nppropnate anpvlHtion is a 
of chgnitv which all human 
Ik mgs possess m ont form or ol u*r 
and in soim though In no means in 
raict proportion to lb**ir luc* cr . 
ties and which is so < sw nti»l * P u 1 
tl r luppmrss cf those in ''** , 
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mentanly an object of desire to them 
Whoever supposes that this prefer 
ence tabes place at a sacrifice of hap 
piness— that the superior being in any- 
thing like equal circumstances is not 
happier than the tnferior-confaunds 
the two \er> different ideas of hap 
piness and content It is indisputable 
that the being whose capacities of 
enjoyment arc low has the greatest 
chance of has ing them fulls satisfied 
and a highly endowed being will al 
ways feel that am happiness which he 
can look for as the world is consti 
tuted is imperfect But lie can learn 
to hear its imperfections if they arc 
at all hearable and thes will not 
make him ensy the being who is in 
deed unconscious of the imperfections 
hut onlv because he feels not at all 
the good winch those imperfections 
qualifs It is better to lie a human 
being dissatisfied than a r;S 
better to lie Socrates dissatisfied than 
a fool satisfied And if the fool or the 
nig arc of a d.ffcrrnt opinion it Is 
because tlics only know tl.e.ro«a. s.c e 
of the question The other parts < 
the comparison knows lioth sides 
I, mas lie objected tint mans who 
an capable of the higher pleasures 
occasional!' under "w hifioencs of 
temptation postpone thru. In £ 
Josser But this is q“"c 
With a full appreciation of the in 
nns.e supcnor.ts of .hr higher Men 
often* 1 from infirm..' of dimeter 
nuke tin ir election for the rearer 
pood though thes know It to I- t!w 
loss saltnhle nod tin on less «' ™ 
J,e cho.cc Is lictwcc. two Kvlh 
' h asurcs than sshen I« Icsscco 
Cmhls am! merit i! Tl cs P<«' f 
nisi ind licences to the I r , 
j,o, Jth though perlrtth aware 
J ralth t> tlse fi'os'er C »»! I« r • 
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of Epicurus were, at a very early 
period, contemptuously likened; and 
modem holders of the doctrine are 
occasionally made the subject of 
equally polite comparisons by its Ger- 
man, French, and English assailants. 

When thus attacked, the Epicu- 
reans have always answered that it 
is not they, but their accusers, who 
represent human nature in a degrad- 
ing light, since the accusation sup- 
poses human beings to be capable of 
no pleasures except those of which 
swine are capable. If this supposition 
were true, the charge could not be 
gainsaid, but would then be no longer 
an imputation; for if the sources of 
pleasure were precisely the same to 
human beings and to swine, the rule 
of life which is good enough for the 
one would be good enough for the 
other. The comparison of the Epicu- 
rean life to that of beasts is felt as 
degrading, precisely because a beast’s 
pleasures do not satisfy a human 
being’s conceptions of happiness. 
Human beings have faculties more 
elevated than the animal appetites 
and, when once made conscious of 
them, do not regard anything as hap- 
piness which does not include their 
gratification. I do not, indeed, con- 
sider the Epicureans to have been by 
any means faultless in drawing out 
their scheme of consequences from 
the utilitarian principle. To do this in 
any sufficient manner, many Stoic, as 
well as Christian, elements require to 
be included. But there is no known 
Epicurean theory of life which does 
not assign to the pleasures of the in- 
tellect, of the feelings and imagina- 
tion, and of the moral sentiments, a 
much higher value of pleasures than 
to those of mere sensation. It must 
be admitted, however, that utilitarian 
writers in general have placed the 
superiority of mental over bodily 
pleasures chiefly in the greater perma- 
nency, safety, uncostliness, etc., of the 


former- that is, in their circumstantial 
advantages rather than in their in- 
trinsic nature. And on all these points 
utilitarians have fully proved their 
case; but they might have taken the 
other and, as it may be called, higher 
ground with entire consistency. It 
is quite compatible with the principle 
of utility to recognize the fact that 
some kinds of pleasure are more desir- 
able and more valuable than others. 
It would be absurd that, while, in 
estimating all other things, quality is 
considered as well as quantity, the 
estimation of pleasures should be sup- 
posed to depend on quantity alone. 

If I am asked what I mean by 
difference of quality in pleasures, or 
what makes one pleasure more valu- 
able than another, merely as a pleas- 
ure, except its being greater in 
amount, there is but one possible 
answer. Of two pleasures, if there be 
one to which all or almost all who 
have experience of both give a de- 
cided preference, irrespective of a 
feeling of moral obligation to prefer 
it, that is the more desirable pleasure. 
If one of the two is, by those who are 
competently acquainted with both, 
placed so far above the other that they 
prefer it, even though knowing it to 
be attended with a greater amount o 
discontent, and would not resign i 
for any quantity of the other pleasure 
which their nature is capable of, we 
are justified in ascribing to the pre- 
ferred enjoyment a superiority | n 
quality so far outweighing quantity 
as to render it, in comparison, of sma 
account. f . 

Now it is an unquestionable tact 

that those who are equally acquainte 
with and equally capable of appre- 
ciating and enjoying both, do give a 
most marked preference to the man- 
ner of existence which employs their 
higher faculties. Few human creatures 
would consent to be changed into any 
of the lower animals for a promise o 
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the sake of which all other things are 
desirable— w hether we are considering 
our own good or that of other people- 
is an existence exempt as far as pos- 
sible from pain, and as rich as pos 
sible in enjoyments, both in point ot 
quantity and quality, the test ot 
quality and the rule for measuring it 
against quantity being the preference 
felt by those who, in their opporturu 
ties of experience, to which must be 

added their habits of self-consciousness 
and self -observation, are best furnished 
with the means of comparison This, 
being, according to the utilitarian 
opinion, the end of human action, is 
necessarily also the standard ot 
morality, which may accordingly e 
defined "the rules and precepts tor 
human conduct," by the observance 
of which an existence such as has 
been described might be, to the grea 
est extent possible, secured to aU man- 
kind, and not to them only, but, so 
far as the nature of things admits, to 
the whole sentient creation 

Against this doctrine, however, 
arises another class of objectors who 
say that happiness, in any form, can 
not be the rational purpose of human 
life and action, because, m the first 
place, it is unattainable, and thev con 
temptuously ask. What right has 
to be happv'*— a question v hie r 
Carljle clenches b> the addition 
What right, a short time ago. liaost 
thou even to be 3 Next thev say hat 
men can do il ith out happiness, ia 
all noble human beings hav e ie • 
and could not have become no e u 
In learning the lesson of Entsagcn or 
renunciation, which lesson, thoroug 
learnt and submitted to, they a 
to be the beginning and necessary 
condition of all virtue . * 

The first of these objections woulrt 
go to the root of the matter were 
well founded, for if no happmes 
to be had at all bv human beings the 
attainment of it cannot be the en 


morality or of any rational conduct 
Though, even in that case, something 
might still be said for the utilitarian 
theory. Since uhlitv includes not 
solely the pursuit of happiness, but 
the prev ention or mitigation of unhap- 
piness, and if the former aim be chi 
men cal, there will be all the greater 
scope and more imperative need for 
the latter, so long at least as mankind 
think fit to hv e, and do not take refuge 
m the simultaneous act of suicide 
recommended under certain condi 
bons by Nov alls When, however, it 
is thus positively asserted to be im- 
possible that human life should be 
happv, the assertion, if not something 
Uke a verbal quibble, is at least an 
exaggeration If bv happiness be 
meant a conbnuitv of highlv pleas 
urable excitement, it rt evident enough 
that this is impossible A stale of 
exalted pleasure lasts only moments or 
m some cases, and with some intc 
missions, hours or davs, and is the 
occasional brilliant flash 0 en)"™™h 
not its permanent and stexdv ILim 

Of tins the philosophers who lnve 

taught that happiness is the end 
hfe were as fullv aware as those who 
taunt them The Imppmj " lu £ h 
they meant was not a life of r-ip'um. 
but moments of such, in an existent* 

^r^trrv^a 

^cTas“d having afthe 

!« obtain it, Jus ahvnvs appeared 
nrtliv of the name of liappmess 

=su , ^"-T5S 

almost ah 
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But I do not believe tint those who 
undergo this very common change 
voluntarily choose the lower descrip- 
tion of pleasures in preference to the 
higher. I believe that, before they de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the one, 
they have already become incapable 
of the other Capacity for the nobler 
feelings is in most natures a very ten- 
der plant, easily hilled, not only by 
hostile influences, but by mere want 
of sustenance, and in the majority of 
young persons it speedily dies away 
if the occupations to which their posi- 
tion in life has devoted them, and the 
society into which it has thrown them, 
are not favorable to keeping that 
higher capacity in exercise Men lose 
their high aspirations as they lose their 
intellectual tastes, because they have 
not time or opportunity for indul- 
ging them, and they addict themselves 
to inferior pleasures, not because they 
deliberately prefer them, but because 
they are either the only ones to which 
they have access, or the only ones 
which they are any longer capable of 
enjoying It may be questioned 
whether any one who has remained 
equally susceptible to both classes of 
pleasures, ever knowingly and calmly 
preferred the lower, though many, in 
all ages, have broken down in an in 
effectual attempt to combine both 
From this verdict of the only com- 
petent judges, I apprehend there can 
be no appeal On a question which 
is the best worth having of two pleas- 
ures or which of two modes of exis- 
tence is the most grateful to the feel 
-gf. apart from its moral attributes 
and from its consequences, the judg 
ment of those who are qualified by 
knowledge of both, or, if they differ, 
that of the majority of them, must be 
admitted as final And there needs 
be the less hesitation to accept this 
judgment respecting the quality of 
pleasures, since there is no other tri- 
bunal to be referred to even on the 


question of quantity. What means are 
there of determining which is the 
acutest of two pains, or the intensest 
of two pleasurable sensations, except 
the general suffrage of those who are 
familiar with both? Neither pains nor 
pleasures are homogeneous, and pain 
is always heterogeneous with pleasure 
What is there to decide whether a 
particular pleasure is worth purchas- 
ing at the cost of a particular pain, 
except the feelings and judgment of 
the experienced' 1 When, therefore, 
those feelings and judgment declare 
the pleasures derived from the higher 
faculties to be preferable m kind, 
apart from the question of intensity, to 
those of which the animal nature, dis 
joined from the higher faculties, is 
susceptible, they are entitled on this 
subject to the same regard 

I have dwelt on this point, as being 
a necessary part of a perfectly just 
conception of utility or happiness con 
sidered as the directive rule of human 
conduct But it is by no means an in 
dispensable condition to the accep- 
tance of the utilitarian standard, for 
that standard is not the agents own 
greatest happiness, but the greates 
amount of happiness altogether, an 
if it may possibly be doubted whether 
a noble character is always the hap 
pier for its nobleness, there can e 
no doubt that it makes other peop e 
happier, and that the world jn 
eral is immensely a gainer by it Uti 
tanamsm, therefore, could only attain 
its end by the general cultivation o 
nobleness of character, even if 
individual were only benefited by e 
nobleness of others, and his own so 
far as happiness is concerned, were a 
sheer deduction from the bene 
But the bare enunciation of such an 
absurdity as this last renders retu a 
tion superfluous 

According to the greatest happi° e 
principle, as above explained, the u 
timate end, with reference to and 
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is denied the liberty to use the sources 
of happiness within his reach, he will 
not fail to find tins enviable existence, 
if he escape the positive evils of life, 
the great sources of physical and 
mental suffering— such as indigence, 
disease, and the unlandness, worth 
lessness, or premature loss of objects 
of affection The mam stress of the 
problem hes, therefore, in the contest 
with these calamities from which it is 
a rare good fortune entirely to escape, 
which, as things now are, cannot be 
obviated, and often cannot be in any 
material degree mitigated Yet no 
one whose opinion deserves a mo- 
ment’s consideration can doubt that 
most of the great positive evils of the 
world are in themselves removable, 
and will, if human affairs continue 
to improve, he in the end reduced 
within narrow limits Poverty, in any 
sense implying suffering, may be com- 
pletely extinguished by the wisdom 
of society combined with the goo 
sense and providence of individuals 
Even that most intractable of enemies 
disease, may he indefinitely reduced 
in dimensions by good physical and 
moral education and proper con ro 
of noxious influences, while the prog- 
ress of science holds out a promise or 
the future of still more direct con- 
quests over this detestable foe And 
every ada ance in that direction rc ie\ cs 
us from some, not only of the chance 
which cut short our own lives, u . 
what concerns us still more, w tie 
depme us of those in whom our hap- 
piness is wrapt up As for sicissi u 
of fortune and other disappointments 
connected with worldh circaimstan • 
these arc principally the effect ci 
of gross imprudence, of ill regu a 
desires, or of bad or imperfect social 
institutions All the grand sources, in 
short, of human sobering are n 
great degree, mans of them a m 
cntirela , conquerable 1)\ human 
and effort, and though thetr remn 


is grievously slow- though a long suc- 
cession of generations will pensh in 
the breach before the conquest is 
completed, and this world becomes all 
that if will and loiowledge were not 
wanting, it might easily he made-yet 
every mind sufficiently intelligent and 
generous to bear a part, however small 
and inconspicuous, in the endeavour 
will draw a noble enjoyment from the 
contest itself, which he would not ior 
any bribe in the form of selfish in- 
dulgence consent to be without 
And this leads to the true cstimn 
t,on of what is said by the objectors 
concerning the possibility and the oh 
ligation of learning to do without hap- 
piness Unquestionably it is possible 
to do without happiness, it is done 
involuntarily by nineteen twentieth 
of manlund, even in those parts oi 
our present world which arc least deep 
m barbarism, and it often has to he 
done voluntarily by the hero or the 
martyr, for the sale of soml!,1 ' ll } s 
which he prizes more than Ins indi- 
vidual happiness But this something 
what is it, unless the happiness o 
others or some of the requisites of 
happiness? It is noble Jo be capable 
of resigning ent.relv one s own portion 

l * xtrtiic winch is better tlnn 
p,„ c ss but v rtue, un „ w ^ 

,aPP ade if the hero or martvr did nut 
lieJim'c C |liatit would earn for others 

sszApr* A 

ieff r w n oST^™ln^'n P n P yu« for nnv 
of his fellow matures lint to mile 
tl!cir lot life Ins, and place '•*"**'" 
„ the condition of persons i>!»> 
renounced liappmrss’ All hm 
those who can abnegate for lima 
the personal enjoi-mm n! Me ’ > 

In saich renunciation they emtn 
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The objectors perhaps may doubt cipal cause which makes life unsatis 

whether human beings, if taught to factory is want of mental cultivation 

consider happiness as the end of life, A cultivated mind - 1 do not mean 
would be satisfied with such a mod- that of a philosopher, but any mind 
erate share of it But great numbers to which the fountains of knowledge 
of mankind have been satisfied with have been opened, and which has 

much less The mam constituents of been taught, in any tolerable degree, 

a satisfied life appear to be two, either to exercise its faculties— finds sources 
of which by itself is often found suf of inexhaustible interest in all that 
ficient for the purpose tranquility surrounds it in the objects of nature, 
and excitement With much tran the achievements of art, the imagina 

quility, many find that they can be tions of poetry, the incidents of his 

content with very little pleasure, with tory, the ways of mankind, past and 
much excitement, many can reconcile present, and their prospects in the 
themselves to a considerable quantity future It is possible, indeed, to be- 
of pain There is assuredly no inher- come indifferent to all this, and that 
ent impossibility of enabling even the too without having exhausted a 
mass of mankind to unite both, since thousandth part of it, but only when 
the two are so far from being mcom- one has had from the beginning no 
patible that they are in natural al moral or human interest in these 

hance, the prolongation of either things, and has sought m them only 

being a preparation for, and exciting the gratification of curiosity 
a wish for, the other It is only those Now there is absolutely no reason 
in whom indolence amounts to a vice in the nature of things why an amount 
that do not desire excitement after of mental culture sufficient to give an 
an interval of repose it is only those intelligent interest in these objects of 
in whom the need of excitement is a contemplation should not be the in 
disease that feel the tranquility which heritance of every one bom in a civi 
follows excitement dull and insipid, lized country As little is there an 
instead of pleasurable in direct pro inherent necessity that any human 

portion to the excitement which pre being should be a selfish egotist, de 

*1 6 ut ** When people who are void of every feeling or care but those 
tolerably fortunate in their outward which center in his own miserable in 
lot do not find in life sufficient en- dividuahty Something far superior to 
joyment to make it valuable to them, this is sufficiently common even now, 
the cause generally is caring for to give ample earnest of what the 
nobody but themselves To those who human species may be made Genuine 
have neither public nor private affec private affections and a sincere inter 
0 ^ S ’ * ® excitements of life are much est in the public good are possible, 
c ai e » and in any case dwindle m though m unequal degrees, to every 
value as the time approaches when all rightly brought up human being In 
f C j 1 must be terminated a world in which there is so much to 

.? ea , » ' v hne those who leave after interest, so much to enjoy, and so 
em o jects of personal affection, and much also to correct and improve, 
especially those who have also cul- every one who has this moderate 

mated a fellow-feeling with the collec amount of moral and intellectual re- 

tne in erests of mankind, retain as quisites is capable of an existence 
r j i" interest in bfe on the eve which may be called enviable, an< 
of death as in the vigor of youth and unless such a person, through bad 
health Next to selfishness, the pnn- laws or subjection to the will of others, 
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\ idual one of the habitual motives of 
action, and the sentiments connected 
therewith may fill a large and promin- 
ent place m every human being s sen- 
tient existence If the impugners or 
the utilitarian morality represented it 
to their own minds m this its true 
character, I know not what recom- 
mendation possessed by an y olh f r 
morality they could possibly attirm to 
be wanting to it, what more beauti 
ful or more exalted developments ot 
human nature any other ethical 
system can be supposed to foster, or 
what springs of action, not accessible 
to the utilitarian, such systems rely 
on for giving effect to their mandates 
The objectors to utilitarianism can- 
not always be charged with repre- 
senting it in a discreditable ligh 
On the contrary, those among them 
who entertain anything like a )«“ 
idea of its disinterested character 
sometimes find fault with its 
as being too high for humamtv iey 
say it is exacting too much to require 
that people shall always act from 
the inducement of promoting 
general interests of society But tms 
is to mistake the aery meaning o * 
standard of morals, and confound the 
business of ethics to tell us what arc 
our duties, or by what test we may 
know them, but no s>stem o c 1 
requires that the sole moti\e o 
we do shall be a feeling of dutx. "" 
the contrary, ninety nine liundrcths 
of all our actions are done from other 
motwes, and nghtly so done it the 
rule of duty docs not condemn them 
It is the more unjust to utilitarianism 

that this particular misapprehension 

should he made a ground of object on 
to it, inasmuch as utilitarian ™ ora , 
lmc gone l)eNoncl almost all o 
in affirming tint the motne j 
nothing to do with the monhn ot tr- 
action, though much with the ' v 
of the ngent He who »%** * 
crciturc from drowning docs 


is morally nght, whether his motive 
be duty or the hope of being paid for 
his trouble, he who betrays the friend 
that trusts him is guilty of a crime, 
even if his object be to sene another 
fnend to whom he is under greater 
obligations But to speak only of 
actions done from the motn e of duty, 
and in direct obedience to principle 
it is a misapprehension of the utih 
tanan mode of thought to conee.xe 
,t as implying that people should fix 
their minds upon so wide a general- 
ity as the world, or society at large 
The great majority of good actions 
are intended not for the benefit of the 
world, but for that of individuals, ot 
which the good of the world is made 
up and the thoughts of the most 
virtuous man need not on these oc- 
casions travel beyond the particular 
persons concerned, except so far as 
necessary to assure himself that in 
benefiting them he is not violating 
the nght!, that is, the leg, ..mate anil 
authorized expectations, of an; . one 
else The multiplication of liapp.ncss 
,s according to the utilitarian ethics 
the" object of virtue the occasions on 
vvhtcli any person M 
thousand) has it in his power to im 
w 0 „ an extended scale in other 
wcuds^o be a public benefactor an 
hut exceptional, and on these occa 

smns alone is he called onto consider 

i t In the cue of abstinences in 
W 0 f things which people forbear 
^-o fmm -ora. -urn, era.. 

the aetlm 1. of a ds« "Wrh d 
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worthily to increase the amount of 
happiness in the world, but he who 
does it or professes to do it for any 
other purpose is no more deserving of 
admiration than the ascetic mounted 
on his pillar He may be an inspirit- 
ing proof of what men can do, but 
assuredly not an example of what 
they should 

Though it is only m a very imper- 
fect state of the world’s arrangements 
that any one can best serve the hap- 
piness of others by the absolute sacri- 
fice of his own, yet, so long as the 
world is m that imperfect state, I 
fully acknowledge that the readiness 
to make such a sacrifice is the highest 
virtue which can be found in man I 
will add that in this condition of the 
world paradoxical as the assertion 
may be, the conscious ability to do 
without happiness gives the best pros 
pect of realizing such happiness as is 
attainable For nothing except that 
consciousness can raise a person above 
the chances of life, by making him 
feel that, let fate and fortune do their 
worst, they have not power to sub 
due him which, once felt, frees him 
from excess of anxiety concerning the 
evils of life and enables him, like 
many a Stoic m the worst times of the 
Koman Empire, to cultivate in tran 
quihty the sources of satisfaction ac- 
cessible to him, without concerning 
himself about the uncertainty of their 
duranon any more than about their 
inevitable end 

Meanwhile, let ut.l, tartans never 
cease to claim the morality of self de 
i° ™ as a possession which belongs 
, 0 y th e ?? 0danght r t0thera either 

st Th 0r ,‘° the T ransce ndental 
the utilitarian morality does 

ofTnfl e c' n 'r an bemgS 

o sacrificing their own greatest good 
° r 2 °f CTS I? only refused 
‘ 1 , that l, 'e sacrifice is itself 

a good A sacrifice which does not 
increase or tend to increase the sum 


total of happiness, it considers as 
wasted The only self-renunciation 
which it applauds is devotion to the 
happiness, or to some of the means 
of happiness, of others, either of man- 
kind collectively or of individuals 
within the limits imposed by the col- 
lective interests of mankind 

I must again repeat what the assail 
ants of utilitarianism seldom have the 
justice to acknowledge, that the hap- 
piness which forms the utilitarian 
standard of what is right m conduct 
is not the agent’s own happiness but 
that of all concerned As between 
his own happiness and that of others, 
utilitarianism requires him to be as 
strictly impartial as a disinterested 
and benevolent spectator In the 
golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth, we 
read the complete spirit of the ethics 
of utility * To do as you would be 
done by,” and "to love your neighbor 
as yourself,” constitute the ideal per- 
fection of utilitarian morality As the 
means of making the nearest approach 
to this ideal, utility would enjoin first, 
that laws and social arrangements 
should place the happiness or (as, 
speaking practically, it may be called) 
the interest of every individual as 
nearly as possible in harmony With 
the interest of the whole, and, sec- 
ondly, that education and opinion, 
which have so vast a power over 
human character, should so use that 
power as to establish in the mind of 
every individual an indissoluble asso 
ciation between his own happiness and 
the good of the whole, especially 
between his own happiness and the 
practice of such modes of conduct, 
negative and positive, as regard for 
the universal happiness prescribes, so 
that not only he may be able to con- 
ceive the possibility of happiness to 
himself, consistently with conduct 
opposed to the general good, but also 
that a direct impulse to promote the 
general good may be in every indi 
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available for them, namely, that, if 
there is to be any error, it is better 
that it should be on that side As a 
matter of fact, we may affirm that 
among utilitarians, as among adher 
ents of other systems, there is everv 
imaginable degree of rigidity and of 
laxity in the application of their stand- 
ard, some are even puritanically rigor- 
ous, while others are as indulgent as 
can possibly be desired by sinner or 
by sentimentalist But on the whole, 
a doctrine which bnngs prominently 
forward the interest that mankind 
ha\e in the repression and prevention 
of conduct which violates the moral 
law, is likely to be inferior to no other 
in turning the sanctions of opinion 
against such violations It is true, the 
question, “What does violate the moral 
law?** is one on which those who 
recognize different standards °* ™ or ' 
ahty are likely now and then to diiter 
But difference of opinion on moral 
questions was not first introduced into 
the world by utilitarianism, while that 
doctrine does supply, if not always an 
easy, at all events a tangible and in- 
telligible, mode of deciding sue 
differences 

It may not be superfluous to notice 
a few more of the common misappre- 
hensions of utilitarian ethics, even 
those which are so obvious and gross 
that it might appear impossible tor 
any person of candor and intelligence 
to fall into them, since persons, even 
of considerable mental cndovvmen , 
often give themselves so little trou c 
to understand the bearings of any 
opinion against which the> enter am 
a prejudice, and men arc in genera 
so little conscious of this voluntary 
ignorance as a defect, that *hc 'U * 
garcst misunderstandings ot ct u 
doctrines arc continuallv met wit i m 
the deliberate wntings of person^ o* 
the greatest pretensions l>oth to »» 
principle and to philosophv. c 11 * - 
uncomtnoniv hear the doctrine 


utility inveighed against as a godless 
doctrine If it be necessary to say 
anything at all against so mere an .as- 
sumption, we may say that the ques- 
tion depends upon what idea we have 
formed of the moral character of the 
Deity If it be a tme belief that God 
desires, above all things, the happiness 
of his creatures, and that this w as his 
purpose in their creation, utility K 
not only not a godless doctrine, but 
more profoundly religious than anv 
other If it be meant that utilitarian- 
ism does not recognize the revealed 
will of God as the supreme law ol 
morals, I answer that a utilitarian who 
believes m the perfect goodness and 
wisdom of God necessarily belies es 
that whales er God Ins thought fit to 
reseal on the subject of morals must 
fulfil the requirements of utility m .a 
supreme degree But others besides 
utilitarians base been of opinion . that 
the Christian rcselation ssas intended, 
and is fitted, to inform the hearts an 
minds of mankind sv.tli a spirit which 
should enable them to find for them 
seises sshat is right, and incline tliun 
to do it sshen found, rather than to 
Sell them, except m a scrv general 
ssas, sshat it is, and tlrtt " a nee i i n 
doctrine ol ethics, carcfu!>f ol lossed 
out to interpret to us the ss.Il of Cod 
Whether this opinion is comet 
no is superfluous here to discus, 
smee ss hates er aid religion e ther 
s , nr rescaled, can afford to 

,,C can use it as the test. moos of God 
' the usefulness or hiirtf.ili.ess o 
' course ol action, bs ns good 

r^i. asters eanl.se ..for the in 
chcstion of n transcendental h". has 
S'Sp no connection ssatl. usefulness ir 

"Agum'tdlhl' b 

stigmatised as an immoral doctrine h'_ 
going » the name id rspcdinio 
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practiced generally, would be gener- 
ally injurious, and that this is the 
ground of the obligation to abstain 
from it. The amount of regard for 
the public interest implied in this 
recognition is no greater than is de- 
manded by every system of morals, 
for they all enjoin to abstain from 
whatever is manifestly pernicious to 
society. 

The same considerations dispose of 
another reproach against the doctrine 
of utility, founded on a still grosser 
misconception of the purpose of a 
standard of morality, and of the very 
meaning of the words “right” and 
“wrong.” It is often affirmed that 
utilitarianism renders men cold and 


unsympathizing; that it chills their 
moral feelings towards individuals; 
that it makes them regard only the 
dry and hard consideration of the con- 
sequences of actions, not taking into 
^eir moral estimate the qualities from 
which those actions emanate. If the 
assertion means that they do not allow 
their judgment respecting the right- 
ness or wrongness of an action to be 
influenced by their opinion of the 
qualities of the person who does it, 
this is a complaint not against utili- 
tarianism, but against any standard 
of morality at all; for certainly no 
known ethical standard decides nn 
action to be good or bad because it 
is done by a good or a bad man, still 
less because done by an amiable, a 
hrave, or a benevolent man, or the 
contrary. These considerations are 
relevant not to the estimation of 
actions, but of persons; and there is 
nothing in the utilitarian theory in- 
consistent with the fact that there are 
other things which interest us in per- 
ne« o?ih e - the "Shtness and wrong- 
deed f n ations. The Stoics, in- 
deed, with the paradoxical misuse of 
language which was part of their 
system and by which they strove to 
raise themselves above all concern 


about anything but virtue, were fond 
of saying tlint lie who has that has 
everything; that lie, and only he, is 
rich, is beautiful, is a king. But no 
claim of this description is made for 
the virtuous man by the utilitarian 
doctrine. Utilitarians arc quite aware 
that there arc other desirable posses- 
sions and qualities besides virtue, and 
are perfectly willing to allow to all of 
them their full worth. They are also 
aware that a right action does not 
necessarily indicate a virtuous char- 
acter, and that actions which are 
blamable often proceed from qualities 
entitled to praise. When this is ap- 
parent in any particular case, it modi- 
fies their estimation, not certainly of 
the act, but of the agent. I grant 
that they are, notwithstanding, of 
opinion that in the long run the best 
proof of a good character is good 
actions; and resolutely refuse to con- 
sider any mental disposition as good 
of which the predominant tendency 
is to produce bad conduct. This makes 
them unpopular with many people; 
but it is an unpopularity which they 
must share with every one who re- 
gards the distinction between right 
and wrong in a serious light; and the 
reproach is not one which a con- 
scientious utilitarian need be anxious 
to repel. 

If no more be meant by the ob- 
jection than that many utilitarians look 
on the morality of actions, as meas- 
ured by the utilitarian standards, 
with too exclusive a regard, and do 
not lay sufficient stress upon the other 
beauties of character which g° 
towards making a human being lov- 
able or admirable, this may be ad- 
mitted. Utilitarians who have culti- 
vated their moral feelings, but not 
their sympathies, nor their artistic 
perceptions, do fall into this mistake; 
and so do all other moralists under the 
same conditions. What can be said in 
excuse for other moralists is equally 
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whether murder and theft are injurious 
to human happiness Even then I do 
not think that he would find the ques 
tion very puzzling, but, at all events, 
the matter is now done to his hand 
It is truly a whimsical supposition 
that, if mankind were agreed in con- 
sidering utility to be the test of mor- 
ality, they would remain without any 
agreement as to what ts useful and 
would take no measures for having 
their notions on the subject taught to 
the young, and enforced by law and 
opinion There is no difficulty in pros 
mg any ethical standard whiter cr to 
work ill if wo suppose universal 
idiocy to be conjoined with it, but on 
any hypothesis short of that, mankind 
must by this time have acquired posi 
tivc beliefs as to the effects of some 
actions on tlicir happiness, and tlie 
beliefs which have thus come down 
are the rules of morality for the multi 
tude, and for the philosopher until lie 
has succeeded in finding better That 
philosophers might easily do this c\cn 
now, on many subjects, that the re 
ccivcd code of ethics is by no means 
of divine right, and that mankind 
have still much to learn ns to the 
effects of actions on the general nap 
pine ss, I admit or rather earnestly 
maintain The corollaries from the 
principle of utility , like the preccp 
of evcr> practical nrt, admit ot i 
definite improvement, and, in n pro 
gresstvc state of the liumin mmu. 
their improvement is perpetually 
going on But to consider the rules ot 
morality ns improvable iv one thing 
to pass over the intirmrdivtc grlier 
(dilation entirelv and endeavor to e 
each Individual action directly »>> 
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proposition that happiness is the end 
and aim of morality does not mean 
tint no rond ought to be laid down 
to that goal or that persons going 
thither should not he advised to take 
one direction rather than another 
Men really ought to leave oft tailing 
a kind of nonsense on this sub]cct 
which they would neither talk nor 
listen to on other matters of practical 
concernment Nobody argues that the 
art of navigation is not founded on 
astronomv because sailors rinnot w ait 
to calculate the Nautical Almanac Be 
ing rational creatures, thev go to sei 
with it ready calculated, and all ration 
a! creatures go out upon the sea of UK 
with their minds made up oil the com 
mon questions of right and wrong as 
well as on mans of the far more dif 
fiei.lt questions of wise and _foohsl. 
And this, as long ns foresight Is n 
human quality, d is to I* 
they will continue to do Whatever ■ - e 
adopt as the fundamental pnnjHple o 
morality, we require sulwrd.nalr pri n 
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use of that term to contrast it with 
principle But the expedient, in the 
sense in which it is opposed to the 
right, generally means that which is 
expedient for the particular interest 
of the agent himself, as when a minis 
ter sacrifices the interests of his 
country to keep himself in place 
When it means anything better than 
this, it means that which is expedient 
for some immediate object, some 
temporary purpose, but which vio- 
lates a rule whose observance is ex- 
pedient in a much higher degree 
The expedient, in this sense, instead 
of being the same thing with the use- 
ful, is a branch of the hurtful Thus it 
would often be expedient, for the 
purpose of getting over some momen- 
tary embarrassment, or attaining 
some object immediately useful to our 
selves or others, to tell a he But in- 
asmuch as the cultivation m ourselves 
of a sensitive feeling on the subject of 
veracity is one of the most useful, and 
the enfeeblement of that feeling one 
of the most hurtful, things to which 
our conduct can be instrumental, and 
inasmuch as any, even unintentional, 
deviation from truth does that much 
towards weakening the trustworthi 
ness of human assertion, which is not 
only the principal support of all pres 
*nt social wellbeing but the insuf- 
ficiency of which does more than any 
one thing that can be named to keep 
back civilization, virtue, everything 
on which human happiness on the 
largest scale depends— we feel that the 
violation, for a present advantage, of 
a rule of such transcendent expedi- 
ency is not expedient, and that he 
who, for the sake of convenience to 
himself or to some other individual, 
does what depends on him to deprive 
mankind of the good, and inflict upon 
them the evil, involved in the greater 
or less reliance which they can place 
in each other’s word, acts the part 
of one of their worst enemies Yet 


that even this rule, sacred as it is, ad 
mits of possible exceptions is acknowl 
edged by all moralists, the chief of 
which is when the withholding of 
some fact (as of information from a 
malefactor, or of bad news from a 
person dangerously ill) would save an 
individual (especially an individual 
other than oneself) from great and 
unmerited evil, and when the with 
holding can only be effected by denial 
But in order that the exception may 
not extend itself beyond the need, and 
may have the least possible effect in 
weakening reliance on veracity, it 
ought to be recognized and if pos- 
sible, its limits defined, and, if the 
principle of utility is good for any 
thing, it must be good for weighing 
these conflicting utilities against one 
another, and marking out the region 
within which one or the other pre- 
ponderates 

Again, defenders of utility often 
find themselves called upon to reply 
to such objections as this— that there 
is not time, previous to action, for 
calculating and weighing the effects of 
any line of conduct on the general 
happiness This is exactly as if any 
one were to say that it is impossible 
to guide our conduct by Christianity 
because there is not time, on every 
occasion on which anything has to be 
done, to read through the Old and 
New Testaments The answer to the 
objection is that there has been amp e 
time, namely, the whole past duration 
of the human species During all tha 
time, mankind have been learning by 
experience the tendencies of actions, 
on which experience all the prudence, 
as well as all the morality, of h e 
are dependent People talk as if t e 
commencement of this course of ex- 
perience had hitherto been put o , 
and as if, at the moment when some 
man feels tempted to meddle wit h t ie 
property or life of another, lie had o 
begin considering for the first time 
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custom has not thrown the same halo, 
the assertion is to him a paradox, the 
supposed corollaries seem to have a 
more binding force than the original 
theorem, the superstructure seems to 
stand better without than with "hat is 
represented as its foundation He says 
to himself, I feel that I am bound not 
to rob or murder, betray or deceive, 
but "hy am I bound to promote the 
general happiness? If mv own hap 
pmess bes in something else, "h> may 
I not give that the preference? 

If the view adopted by the ubh 
tanan philosophy of the nature of the 
moral sense be correct, this difficulty 
"ill ahvays present itself until the in 
fiuences which form moral character 
ha\ e taken the same hold of the prin- 
ciple which they have taken of some 
of the consequences— until, b> the im 
provement of education the feeling o 
unity with our fellow creatures shall 
he (what it cannot be denied that 
Christ intended it to be) as deeply 
rooted m our character, and to our 
own consciousness as completely a 
part of our nature, as the horror o 
cnme is in an ordinanl} well hroug 
up young person In the mean ime, 
however, the difficulty has no pecu jar 
application to the doctrine of uti ty , 
hut is inherent in every attempt to 
analyze morality and reduce i 0 
principles, which, unless the principle 
is already in men’s minds inv cs e 
with as much sacredness as an) ot 1 
applications, always seems to dives 
them of a part of their sanctity 

The principle of utility either ias 
or there is no reason why it might no 
have, all the sanctions which belong 
to an> other system of morals Those 
sanctions are cither external or m 
tcmal Of the external sanctions it is 
not necessary to speak at anv ‘C^g 
Thcv arc the hope of favor and the 
ftar of displeasure from our 
creatures or from the Ruler ot the 
universe, along with whatever we ma> 


have of sympath) or affection for 
them or of lore and ane of Him in 
chning us to do His mil independent!) 
of selfish consequences There u 
evidently no reason why all these 
metises for observance should not 
attach themselves to the utilitarian 
moralit) as completed and as i pow er 
full) as to any other Indeed, those 
of them which refer to our fellow 
creatures are sure to do so m propor- 
tion to the amount of general intell, 
gence, for whether there be an) other 
Lmnd of moral obligation than the 
general happiness or not, men do 
desire happiness, and I'°wever 
perfect mav be their own practice 
the) desire and commend all conduc 
m others towards themselves bv which 
the) thinl their happiness is pro- 
moted With regard to the religious 
motive, if men believe as most pro- 
fess to do m the goodness of God 
those who th.nl that conduciveness to 
the general happiness is the essence 
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the breach of a rule, greater than 
will see m its observance But is 
llity the only creed which is able to 
mish us with excuses for evil doing, 
id means of cheating our own con* 
lence? They are afforded m abun- 
ance by all doctrines which recog- 
ize as a fact in morals the existence 
f conflicting considerations, which 
11 doctrines do that have been be 
eved by sane persons It is not the 
ault of any creed, but of the compli- 
ated nature of human affairs, that 
ules of conduct cannot be so framed 
is to require no exceptions, and that 
lardly any kind of action can safely 
oe laid down as either always obliga- 
tory or always condemnable There 
ts no ethical creed which does not 
temper the rigidity of its laws by 
giving a certain latitude, under the 
moral responsibility of the agent, for 
accommodation to peculiarities of cir- 
cumstances, and under every creed, 
at the opening thus made, self decep 
tion and dishonest casuistry get in 
There exists no moral system under 
which there do not arise unequivocal 
cases of conflicting obligation These 
are the real difficulties, the knotty 
pomts both m the theory of ethics 
and in the conscientious guidance of 
personal conduct They are overcome 
practically, with greater or with less 
success, according to the intellect and 
virtue of the individual, but it can 
hardly be pretended than anyone will 
be the less qualified for dealing with 
T®™' * rom possessing an ultimate 
standard to which conflicting rights 
and duties can be referred If utility 
is the ultimate source of moral ob- 
ligations, utility may be invoked to 
decide between them when their de 
mands are incompatible Though the 
application of the standard may be 
™ cu “> 1S better than none at all, 
while in other systems the moral laws 
all claiming independent authority, 
there is no common umpire entitled to 


interfere between them, their claims to 
precedence one over another rest on 
little better than sophistry, and, unless 
determined, as they generally are, by 
the unacknowledged influence of con- 
sideration of utility, afford a free scope 
for the action of personal desires and 
partialities We must remember that 
only in these cases of conflict between 
secondary principles is it requisite that 
first principles should be appealed to 
There is no case of moral obligation in 
which some secondary principle is not 
involved, and if only one, there can 
seldom be any real doubt which one 
it is, in the mmd of any person by 
whom the principle itself is recognized 

CHAPTER III 

OF THE ULTIMATE SANCTION OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF UTILITY 

The question is often asked, and 
properly so, m regard to any supposed 
moral standard— What is its sanction 
what are the motives to obey? or 
more specifically, what is the source 
of its obligation? whence does it derive 
its bindmg force? It is a necessary 
part of moral philosophy to provide 
the answer to this question, which, 
though frequently assuming the shape 
of an objection to the utilitarian mo- 
rality, as if it had some special ap- 
plicability to that above others, really 
arises in regard to all standards I 
arises, in fact, whenever a person is 
called on to adopt a standard, or refer 
morality to any basis on which he has 
not been accustomed to rest it For 
the customary morality, that whic 
education and opinion have con- 
secrated is the only one which presen s 
itself to the mmd with the feeling o 
being m itself obligatory, and when 
a person is asked to believe that this 
morality derives its obligation “ or T 
some general principle round whic 
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istom has not throw the same halo, 
e assertion is to him a paradox, the 
ipposed corollaries seem to have a 
ore binding force than the original 
leorem, the superstructure seems to 
and better without than with what is 
’presented as its foundation He says 
i himself, 1 feel that I am bound not 
r rob or murder, betray or deceive, 
ut why am I bound to promote the 
eneral happiness? If my own hap- 
nness lies in something else, why may 
not give that the preference? 

If the view adopted by the utiU- 
arian philosophy of the nature of t e 
noral sense he correct, this difficulty 
will always present itself until the in- 
fluences which form moral character 
have taken the same hold of the pnn- 
ciple which they have taken of some 
of the consequences— until, by the im- 
provement of education, the feeling or 
unity with our fellow creatures shall 
be (what it cannot he denied that 
Chnst intended it to be) as deeply 
rooted in our character, and to ou 
own consciousness as complete y a 
part of our nature, as the horror of 
crime is m an ordinarily well broug i 
up young person In the meantime, 
however, the difficulty has no peculiar 
application to the doctrine ot u n > » 
but is inherent in every attempt to 
analyze morality and reduce i 
principles, which, unless the P nncl P . 
is already in men’s minds m\cs 
with as much sicredncss as any ot its 
applications, always seems to w 
them of a part of their sanctity 

The principle of utility cither has. 
or there is no reason why it 
have, all the sanctions which belong 
to any other s\stcm of morals 
sanctions arc cither external or 
temal Of the external sanctions « » 
not necessary to speak at any 
They are the hope of fax or and the 
fear of displeasure from our fello 
creatures or from the Bulcr of the 
uim cne, along vv 1th w liatev er we m > 
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have of sympathy or affection for 
them, or of love and awe of Him m 
clining us to do His will independently 
of selfish consequences There is 
evidently no reason why all these 
motives for observance should not 
attach themselves to the utilitarian 
morality as completely and as power- 
fully as to any other Indeed those 
of them which refer to our fellow 
creatures are sure to do so, in pnptj- 
tion to the amount of general intelli- 
gence, for whether there be any other 
ground of moral obligation than the 
general happiness or not, men do 
desire happiness, and however im- 
oerfect may be their own practice 
they desire and commend all 1 con * I< * 
in others towards themselves by which 
they think tlieir happiness is pro 
mo ted With regard to the religious 
motive, if men believe, as most pro- 
fess to do. in the goodness of Cod 
those who think that eonducivcness to 
he general happiness ,s the essence 
® __i,, flap criterion or goou 
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foster it in others (for which we have 
abundant interested motives), but 
also to chensh it in ourselves — if 
there were not, m short, a natural 
basis of sentiment for utilitarian mor- 
ality, it might well happen that this 
association also, even after it had been 
implanted by education, might be 
analyzed away 

But there is this basis of powerful 
natural sentiment, and this it is which, 
when once the general happiness is 
recognized as the ethical standard, 
will constitute the strength of the 
utilitarian morality This firm founda- 
tion is that of the social feelings of 
mankind, the desire to be in unity 
with our fellow creatures, which is 
already a powerful principle in human 
nature, and happily one of those 
winch tend to become stronger, even 
without express inculcation, from the 
influences of advancing civilization 
The social state is at once so natural, 
so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some unusual circum 
stances or by an effort of voluntary 
abstraction, he never conceives him- 
self otherwise than as a member of a 
body, and this association is riveted 
more and more, as mankind are fur- 
ther removed from the state of savage 
independence Any condition, there- 
fore, which is essential to a state of 
society, becomes more and more an 
inseparable part of every person’s 
conception of the state of things which 
he is bom into, and which is the 
destiny of a human being Now so- 
ciety between human beings, except 
in the relation of master and slave, is 
manifestly impossible on any other 
footing than that the interests of all 
are to be consulted Society between 
equals can only exist on the under- 
standing that the interests of all are 
to be regarded equally And since in 
all states of civilization, every person, 
except an absolute monarch, has 
equals, c\er>one is obliged to live on 


these terms with somebody, and m 
every age some advance is made to- 
wards a state in which it will be 1m 
possible to live permanently on other 
terms with anybody In this way 
people grow up unable to conceive 
as possible to them a state of total 
disregard of other people’s interests. 
They are under a necessity of con- 
ceiving themselves as at least abstain- 
ing from all the grosser injuries, and 
(if only for their own protection) 
living in a state of constant protest 
against them They are also familiar 
with the fact of co operating with 
others, and proposing to themselves 
a collective, not an individual, interest 
as the aim (at least for the time 
being) of their actions So long as 
they are co operating, their ends are 
identified with those of others, there is 
at least a temporary feeling that the 
interests of others are their own inter- 
ests Not only does all strengthening 
of social ties, and all healthy growth 
of society, give to each individual a 
stronger personal interest in practi- 
cally consulting the welfare of others, 
it also leads him to identify his 
feelings more and more with their 
good, or at least with an even greater 
degree of practical consideration for 
it He comes, as though instinctively, 
to be conscious of himself as a being 
who of course pays regard to others 
The good of others becomes to him a 
thing naturally and necessarily to be 
attended to, like any of the physical 
conditions of our existence Now, 
whatever amount of this feeling a 
person has, he is urged by the strong- 
est motive both of interest and of 
sympathy to demonstrate it, and to 
the utmost of his power encourage it 
in others, and even if he has none of 
it himself, he is as greatly interested 
as any one else that others should 
have it Consequently the smallest 
germs of the feeling are laid hold of 
and nounshed by the contagion of 
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s\ mpathy and the influences of edu- 
cation, and a complete web of cor- 
roborate e association is woven round 
it, by the powerful agency of the 
external sanctions This mode of con- 
ceiving ourselves and human life, as 
civilization goes on, is felt to be more 
and more natural Every step in po 
litical improvement renders it more 
so, by removing the sources of oppo- 
sition of interest and levelling those 
inequalities of legal privilege between 
individuals or classes, owing to which 
there are large portions of mankind 
whose happiness it is still practicable 
to disregard In an improving state 
of the human mind, the influences are 
constantly on the increase which tend 
to generate in each individual a feel- 
ing of unity with all the rest, vv i , 
if perfect, would male him never 
thml of, or desire, any beneficial con 
dition for himself, in the benefits of 
which they are not included It we 
now suppose this feeling 'd uni l 
be taught as a rehgion, and the whole 
force of education, of institutions, and 
of opinion, directed, as it once wa 
in the case of rehgion, to male eveiy 
person grow up from S 

rounded on all sides both by e P . 
fession and the practice of it, 
that no one who can realize this con- 
ception will feel any misgiving about 
the sufficiency of the ultimate sanction 
for the happiness morality 10 a " y 
ethical student who finds the re 
tion difficult, I recommend, as a means 
of facilitating it, the second ol M 
Comte's two principal works, 

T rente de politique positive I en 
tam the strongest objections ° , 

system of politics and morals se 
in that treatise, but I thml 11 
superabundantly shown the possi 
of giving to the service of humanity, 
even without the aid of belie 1 
Providence, both the psychological 
power and the social efficacy 
rehgion, making it take hold o m 
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life, and color all thought, feeling, 
and action, in a manner of which the 
greatest ascendancy ever exercised by 
any religion may be but a type and 
foretaste, and of which the danger is 
not that it should be insufficient, but 
that it should be so excessive as to 
interfere unduly with human freedom 
and individuality 

Neither is it necessary to the feeling 
which constitutes the binding force 
of the utilitarian morality on those 
who recognize it, to wait for Arose 
social influences which would make 
its obligation felt bv mankind at large 
In the comparatively early state of 
human advancement m which vve now 
live a person cannot, indeed fee that 
entireness of sympathy with afl u‘h^ 
which would mile any real discord 
ance m the general direction 0 their 
conduct in life impossible, but : abeady 
a person in whom the social U tehng ; is 
at all developed cannot bnng lummlf 

mak f .w there should be harmony 
wants here St 10 ^ and 

between nis reeuufe Tf j tr er . 
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possesses all the characters of a na- 
tural feeling It does not present itself 
to their minds as a superstition of 
education, or a law despotically im- 
posed by the power of society, but 
as an attribute which it would not be 
well for them to be without This 
conviction is the ultimate sanction of 
the greatest happiness morality This 
it is which makes any mind of well- 
developed feelings work with, and not 
against, the outward motives to care 
for others afforded by what I have 
called the external sanctions, and, 
when those sanctions are wanting or 
act in an opposite direction, consti 
tutes in itself a powerful internal 
binding force, in proportion to the 
sensitiveness and thoughtfulness of 
the character, since few but those 
whose mind is a moral blank could 
bear to lay out their course of life on 
the plan of paying no regard to others 
except so far as their own pnvate 
interest compels 


CHAPTER IV 

OF WHAT SORT OF PROOF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF UTILITY IS SUSCEPTIBLE 

It has already been remarked that 
questions of ultimate ends do not 
admit of proof, in the ordinary accep 
tation of the term To be incapable 
°[ P r0 °f by reasoning is common to 
all first principles, to the first premises 
of our knowledge, as well as to those 
of our conduct But the former, being 
matters of fact, may be the subject 
of a dirret appeal to the faculties 
which judge of fact— namely, our 
senses and our internal consciousness 
Can an appeal be made to the same 
faculties on questions of practical 
ends 9 Or by what other faculty is 
cognizance taken of them 9 

Questions about ends are, in other 


words, questions what things are de- 
sirable The utilitarian doctrine is that 
happiness is desirable, and the only 
thing desirable, as an end, all other 
things being only desirable as means 
to that end What ought to be re 
quired of this doctrine, what condi 
tions is it requisite that the doctrine 
should fulfill— to make good its claim 
to be bebeved? 

The only proof capable of being 
given that an object is visible is that 
people actually see it The only proof 
that a sound is audible is that people 
hear it, and so of the other sources of 
our experience In like manner, 1 
apprehend, the sole evidence it im- 
possible to produce that anything i c 
desirable is that people do actually 
desire it If the end which the utili 
tanan doctnne proposes to itself were 
not, in theory and in practice, ac 
knowledged to be an end, nothing 
could ever convince any person that 
it was so No reason can be given 
why the general happiness is desir 
able, except that each person so far 
as he believes it to be attainable, 
desires his own happiness This hou 
ever, being a fact, we have not onl) 
all the proof which the case admits 
of, but all which it is possible to 
require, that happiness is a good, that 
each person’s happiness is a good to 
that person, and the general happi 
ness, therefore, a good to the aggre 
gate of all persons Happiness has 
made out its title as one of the ends 
of conduct, and consequently one or 
the criteria of morality 

But it has not, by this alone, proved 
itself to be the sole entenon To do 
that, it would seem, by the same rule, 
necessary to show, not only tint 
people desire happiness, but that they 
never desire anything else Now it >s 
palpable that they do desire things 
which, in common language, are de 
cidedly distinguished from happiness 
They desire, for example, virtue and 
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the absence of vice, no less realty than 
pleasure and the absence of pain The 
desire of virtue is not as universal, 
but it is as authentic a fact as the 
desire of happiness And hence the 
opponents of the utilitarian standard 
deem that they have a right to infer 
that there are other ends of human 
action besides happiness, and that 
happmess is not the standard of ap- 
probation and disapprobation 

But does the utilitarian doctnne 
deny that people desire virtue, or 
maintain that virtue is not a thing to 
be desired? The very reverse It 
maintains not only that virtue is to be 
desired, but that it is to be desired 
disinterestedly, for itself Whatever 
may be the opinion of utilitarian 
moralists as to the original conditions 
by which virtue is made virtue, how- 
ever they may believe (as they do; 
that actions and dispositions are only 
virtuous because they promote another 
end than virtue, yet this being 
granted, and it having been decided, 
from considerations of this description, 
what is virtuous, they not only place 
virtue at the very head of the things 
which are good as means to the u ti 
mate end, but they also recognize as a 
psychological fact the possibility o 
its bemg, to the individual, a good in 
itself, without looking to any en 
beyond it, and hold that the mind is 
not m a nght state, not in a state con- 
formable to utility, not in the state 
most conducive to the general happi- 
ness, unless it does love virtue in this 
manner— as a thing desirable m itse , 
even although, in the individual in 
stance, it should not produce those 
other desirable consequences which i 
tends to produce, and on account o 
which it is held to be virtue This 
opinion is not, in the smallest degree, 
a departure from the happiness princi- 
ple The ingredients of happiness are 
very various, and each of them is 
desirable in itself, and not mere y 


when considered as swelling an aggre 
gate The principle of utility does not 
mean that any given pleasure, as 
music, for instance, or any given 
exemption from pain, as for example 
health, is to be looked upon as means 
to a collective something termed hap 
prness, and to be desired on that ac- 
count They are desired and desirable 
m and for themselves, besides being 
means, they are a part of the end 
Virtue, according to the utilitarian 
doctrine, is not naturally and ongm 
ally part of the end, but it is capable 
of becoming so, and in those who love 
,t disinterestedly it has become so, 
and is desired and cherished, not as 
a means to happiness, but as a part ot 
their happiness 

To illustrate this further, we may 
remember that virtue is not the only 
thing originally a means, and which 
if it were not a means to anything 
else would be and remain 
but which by association with what 
"t is a means to comes to be desned 
for itself, and that too with the utmost 
intensity What, for «amp e, shall 
we say of the love of money? There 
Toothing originally more desirable 
about money than about any heap of 
nhttenng pebbles Its worth is solely 
that of the things which it will buy, 
Ihe desnes for other Yet 

which it is a means of gratifying 
the love of money is not only one of 
he strongest moving forces of human 

& y 

tonossess'it'is often stronger than the 
to pos es on increasin g 

de T„ all he desnes which point to 
ends 1 beyond it, to be compassed by 
ends t ,e > off Jt may> then, be 

sauTtruIy that money is desired not 

f .1,7 salve of an end, but as part of 

to end From being a means to 
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may be said of the majority of the 
great objects of human life power, 
for example, or fame, except that to 
each of these there is a certain amount 
of immediate pleasure annexed which 
has at least the semblance of being 
naturally inherent in them— a thing 
which cannot be said of money Still, 
however, the strongest natural attrac- 
tion, both of power and of fame, is 
the immense aid they give to the 
attainment of our other wishes, and it 
is the strong association thus gener- 
ated between them and all our objects 
of desire which gives to the direct 
desire of them the intensity it often 
assumes, so as in some characters to 
surpass in strength all other desires 
In these cases the means have become 
a part of the end, and a more impor- 
tant part of it than any of the things 
which they are means to What was 
once desired as an instrument for the 
attainment of happiness has come to 
be desired for its own sake In being 
desired for its own sake it is however, 
desired as part of happiness The 
person is made, or thinks he would 
be made, happy by its mere posses- 
sion, and is made unhappy by failure 
to obtain it The desire of it is not a 
different thing from the desire of 
happiness any more than the love of 
music or the desire of health They 
are included m happiness They are 
some of the elements of which the 
desire of happiness is made up Hap 
piness is not an abstract idea but a 
concrete whole, and these are some 
° P a rts And the utilitarian stand 
ard sanctions and approves their being 
so Life would be a poor thing very 
iU provided with sources of happiness, 
»t there were not this provision of 
nature by which things originally in 
liferent, but conducive to, or other- 
wise associated with, the satisfaction 
our 1 P nnr >iUve desires, become m 
t hems el\ es sources of pleasure more 
valuable than the pnmitne pleasures. 


both m permanency, m the space of 
human existence that they are capable 
of covering, and even in intensity 
Virtue, according to the utilitarian 
conception, is a good of this desenp 
tion There was no original desire of 
it, or motive to it, save its conducive 
ness to pleasure, and especially to 
protection from pain But through the 
association thus formed it may be felt 
a good m itself, and desired as such 
with as great intensity as any other 
good, and with this difference be 
tween it and the love of money, of 
power, or of fame, that all of these 
may, and often do, render the indi- 
vidual noxious to the other members 
of the society to which he belongs, 
whereas there is nothing which makes 
him so much a blessing to them as the 
cultivation of the disinterested love 
of virtue And consequently, the utili- 
tarian standard, while it tolerates and 
approves those other acquired desires, 
up to the point beyond which they 
would be more injurious to the gen- 
eral happiness than promotive of it, 
enjoins and requires the cultivation 
of the love of virtue up to the greatest 
strength possible, as being above all 
things important to the general hap- 
piness 

It results from the preceding con- 
siderations that there is in reality 
nothing desired except happiness 
Whatever is desired otherwise than as 
a means to some end beyond ltseu, 
and ultimately to happiness, is de- 
sired as itself a part of happiness, and 
is not desired for itself until it has 
become so Those who desire virtue 
for its own sake desire it either be- 
cause the consciousness of it is a 
pleasure, or because the consciousness 
of being without it is a pain, or for 
both reasons united, as m truth the 
pleasure and pain seldom exist sep 
arately, but almost always together— 
the same person feeling pleasure in 
the degree of virtue attained, and paw 
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in not having attained more If one of 
these gave him no pleasure, and the 
other no pain, he would not love or 
desire virtue, or would desire it only 
for the other benefits which it might 
produce to himself or to persons whom 
he cared for 

We have now, then, an answer to 
the question, of what sort of proof the 
principle of utility is susceptible If 
the opinion which I have now stated 
is psychologically true— if human na 
ture is so constituted as to desire 
nothing which is not either a part of 
happmess or a means of happiness, 
we can have no other proof, and we 
require no other, that these are the 
only things desirable If so, happmess 
is the sole end of human action, and 
the promotion of it the test by which 
to judge of all human conduct, from 
whence it necessanly follows that it 
must be the cnterion of morality, since 
a part is included in the whole 

And now to decide whether this is 
really 50, whether mankind do desire 
nothing for itself but that which is a 
pleasure to them, or of which the 
absence is a pain, we have evidently 
arrived at a question of fact and ex- 
perience, dependent, like all similar 
questions, upon evidence It can only 
be determined by practised self con- 
sciousness and self observation, as 
sisted by observation of others I 
believe that these sources of evidence, 
impartially consulted, will declare that 
desinng a thing and finding it pleas- 
ant, aversion to it and thinking of it 
as painful, are phenomena entirely 
inseparable or rather two parts of the 
same phenomenon, in strictness 0 
language, two different modes or 
naming the same ps> chological fact, 
that to think of an object as desirable 
(unless for the sake of its conse- 
quences) and to think of it as pleasant 
are one and the same thing and that 
to desire an> thing except in propor 
turn as the idea of it is pleasant, is a 


physical and metaphysical impossi- 
bility 

So obvious does this appear to me 
that I expect it will hardly be dis 
puted, and the objection made will 
be, not that desire can possibly be 
directed to anything ultimately except 
pleasure and exemption from pain, 
but that the will is a different thing 
from desire, that a person of con- 
firmed virtue or any other person 
whose purposes are fixed carries out 
his purposes without any thought of 
the pleasure he has in contemplating 
them or expects to derive from their 
fulfilment, and persists in actmg on 
them, even though these pleasures are 
much diminished by changes in his 
character or decay of his passive sen 
sibilities, or are outweighed by the 
pains which the pursuit of the pur 
poses may bring upon him All this 
I fully admit and have stated it else 
where as positively and emphatically 
asanvone W.U, the active phenom 
enon, is a different thing from desire, 
the state of passive sensibility, and, 
though originally an offshoot ftmft 
may in time tahe root and detach itself 
from the parent stoch, so much so 
that in the case of an habitual pur- 
pose mstead of willing the thing be- 
JU; we desire it, « 

SftMiS tSUliar 

Many indifferent things which 
„nSy did from a mot.se of 
me m c soS they continue to do from 

habit SomSSes this, s done uncon- 

,]v the consciousness coming 
„„Tv after the action, at other times 
h Zscious sold. on. but solit.cn 
liich His become habitual and 15 P“* 
b\ the force of habit, in 
’"ppTsXn 0 Perhaps to the dchbcn.c 

Preference, as often happens «‘» 
ii lose is ho base contracted habits 0 
ueious or hurtful indulgence Third 
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and last comes the case in which the 
habitual act of will m the individual 
instance is not in contradiction to the 
general intention prevailing at other 
times, but in fulfilment of it, as in the 
case of the person of confirmed virtue 
and of all who pursue deliberately and 
consistently any determinate end The 
distinction between will and desire 
thus understood is an authentic and 
highly important psychological fact, 
but the fact consists solely in this— 
that will, like all other parts of our 
constitution, is amenable to habit, and 
that we may will from habit what we 
no longer desire for itself, or desire 
only because we will it It is not the 
less true that will, in the beginning, is 
entirely produced by desire, including 
in that term the repelling influence of 
pain as well as the attractive one of 
pleasure Let us take into considera- 
tion no longer the person who has a 
confirmed will to do right, but him in 
whom that virtuous will is still feeble, 
conquerable by temptation, and not 
to be fully relied on, by what means 
can it be strengthened? How can 
the will to be virtuous, where it does 
not exist in sufficient force, be im 
planted or awakened? Only by 
making the person desire virtue— by 
making him think of it in a pleasur- 
able light, or of its absence in a 
painful one It is by associating the 
doing right with pleasure, or the doing 
wrong with pain, or by eliciting and 
impressing and bringing home to the 
persons experience the pleasure na- 
turally involved m the one or the pain 
in the other, that it is possible to call 
forth that will to be virtuous which, 
when confirmed, acts without any 
thought of either pleasure or pam 
Will is the child of desire, and passes 
out of the dominion of its parent only 
to come under that of habit That 
which is the result of habit affords no 
presumption of being intrinsically 
good, and there would be no reason 


for wishing that the purpose of virtue 
should become independent of pleas- 
ure and pam were it not that the 
influence of the pleasurable and pain- 
ful associations which prompt to vir- 
tue is not sufficiently to be depended 
on for unerring constancy of action 
until it has acquired the support of 
habit Both in feeling and in conduct, 
habit is the only thing which imparts 
certainty, and it is because of the im 
portance to others of being able to 
rely absolutely on one's feelings and 
conduct, and to oneself of being able 
to rely on one’s own, that the will to 
do right ought to be cultivated into 
this habitual independence In other 
words, this state of the will is a means 
to good, not intrinsically a good, and 
does not contradict the doctrine that 
nothing is a good to human beings 
but in so far as it is either itself pleas- 
urable or a means of attaining pleas- 
ure or averting pain 

But if this doctrine be true, the 
principle of utility is proved Whether 
it is so or not, must now be left to 
the consideration of the thoughtful 
reader 

ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
JUSTICE AND UTILITY 

In all ages of speculation one of 
the strongest obstacles to the recep 
tion of the doctrine that utility or hap* 
piness is the criterion of right and 
wrong has been drawn from the idea 
bf justice The powerful sentiment 
and apparently clear perception which 
that word recalls with a rapidity ana 
certainty resembling an instinct have 
seemed to the majority of thinkers to 
point to an inherent quality m things, 
to show that the just must have an 
existence in nature as something ab 
solute, generically distinct from every 
variety of the expedient and, in idea, 
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opposed to it, though (as is com- 
monly acknowledged) never, m the 
long run, disjoined from it in fact 
In the case of this, as of our other 
moral sentiments, there is no necessary 
connection between the question of its 
origin and that of its binding force 
That a feeling is bestowed on us by 
nature does not necessarily legitimate 
all its promptings The feeling of 
justice might be a peculiar instinct, 
and might yet require, like our other 
instincts, to be controlled and enlight- 
ened by a higher reason If we have 
intellectual instincts leading us to 
judge in a particular way, as well as 
animal instincts that prompt us to act 
in a particular way, there is no neces- 
sity that the former should be more 
infallible in their sphere than the 
latter in theirs, it may as well happen 
that wrong judgments are occasion- 
ally suggested by those, as wrong ac 
tions by these But though it is one 
thing to believe that we have natural 
feelings of justice, and another to 
acknowledge them as an ultimate 
criterion of conduct, these b“ v0 
opinions are very closely connected in 
point of fact Mankind are always 
predisposed to believe that any su 
jective feeling, not otherwise ac- 
counted for, is a revelation of seme 
objective reality Our present objec 
is to determine whether the real it) to 
which the feeling of justice cor- 
responds is one which needs any sue 
special revelation, whether the justice 
or injustice of an action is a thing 
intrinsically peculiar and distinct from 
all its other qualities or only a com- 
bination of certain of those quail ics 
presented under a peculiar aspect 
Tor the purpose of this mquir) it is 
practically important to 5° nsiclc * 
whether the feeling itself, of justice 
and injustice, is siif generis * l ^ c °. u 
sensations of color and taste or a c ’ 
n\ati\e feeling formed by a combina- 
tion of others And this it is the mo 


essential to examine, as people are in 
general willing enough to allow that 
objectively the dictates of justice coin- 
cide with a part of the field of general 
expediency, but inasmuch as the sub 
iective mental feeling of justice is 
different from that which common^ 
attaches to simple expediency and, 
except in the extreme cases of the 
latter, is far more imperative m its 
demands, people find it difficult to 
see m justice only a particular kind or 
branch of general utility, and think 
that its superior binding force requires 
a totally different origin 

To throw light upon this question, 
,t is necessary to attempt to ascertam 

what is the distinguishing character 

of justice, or of injustice, what is th 
quality, or whether there is any qu 
ity, attributed in common to all modes 
of conduct designated as unjust <fo 
mstice lihe many other moral at 
tributes is bast defined by its op 
posite) and distinguishing them from 
Lch modes of conduct as ore disap 
proved, but without having that par- 

feS-iSES 

or combm * ° “ round lt a senti- 

rsiss 'is.- 
rfSrJst ina 

h tetwc “ball base tUcWor some 
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selves in the concrete Let us there- 
fore advert successively to the various 
modes of action and arrangements of 
human affairs which are classed, by 
universal or widely spread opinion, 
as just or as unjust Tne things well 
known to excite the sentiments as- 
sociated with those names are of a 
very multifarious character I shall 
pass them rapidly in review, without 
studying any particular arrangement 
In the first place, it is mostiy con- 
sidered unjust to deprive anyone of 
his personal liberty, his property, or 
any other thing which belongs to him 
by law Here, therefore, is one in- 
stance of the application of the terms 
“just” and “unjust” in a perfectly de- 
finite sense, namely, that it is just 
to respect, unjust to violate, the legal 
rights of anyone But this judgment 
admits of several exceptions, arising 
from the other forms in which the 
notions of justice and injustice present 
themselves For example, the person 
who suffers the deprivation may (as 
the phrase is) have forfeited the rights 
which he is so deprived of— a case 
to which we shall return presently 
But also— 

Secondly, the legal rights of which 
he is deprived may be rights which 
ought not to have belonged to him, 
in other words, the law which confers 
on him these nghts may be a bad law 
When it is so or when (which is the 
same thing for our purpose) it is sup- 
posed to be so, opinions will differ 
as to the justice or injustice of infring- 
ing it Some maintain that no law, 
however bad, ought to be disobeyed 
by an individual citizen, that his op 
position to it, if shown at all, should 
only be shown in endeavoring to get it 
altered by competent authority This 
opinion (which condemns many of the 
most illustrious benefactors of man 
kind, and would often protect per- 
nicious institutions against the only 
weapons which, m the state of things 


existing at the time, have any chance 
of succeeding against them) is de- 
fended by those who hold it on 
grounds of expediency, principally on 
that of the importance to the common 
interest of mankind, of maintaining in- 
violate the sentiment of submission to 
law Other persons, again, hold the 
directly contrary opinion that any law, 
judged to be bad, may blamelessly be 
disobeyed, even though it be not 
judged to be unjust but only inex- 
pedient, while others would confine 
the license of disobedience to the case 
of unjust laws, but, again, some say 
that all laws which are inexpedient 
are unjust, since every law imposes 
some restriction on the natural liberty 
of mankind, which restriction is an in- 
justice unless legitimated by tending 
to their good Among these diversities 
of opinion it seems to be universally 
admitted that there may be unjust 
laws, and that law, consequently, is 
not the ultimate critenon of justice, 
but may give to one person a benefit, 
or impose on another an evil, which 
ustice condemns When, however, a 
aw is thought to be unjust, it seems 
always to be regarded as being so in 
the same way in which a breach of 
law is unjust, namely, by infringing 
somebody’s right, which, as it cannot 
in this case be a legal right, receives 
a different appellation ana is called a 
moral right We may say, therefore, 
that a second case of injustice consists 
in taking or withholding from any 
person that to which he has a moral 
right 

Thirdly, it is universally considered 
just that each person should obtain 
that (whether good or evil) which he 
deserves, and unjust that he should 
obtain a good or be made to undergo 
an evil which he does not deserve 
This is, perhaps, the clearest and most 
emphatic form in which the idea of 
justice is conceived by the general 
mind As it involves the notion of 
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desert, the question auses what con- 
statutes desert? Speaking m a general 
way, a person is understood to deserve 
good if he does right, evil if he does 
wrong, and in a more particular sense, 
to deserve good from those to whom 
he does or has done good, and evil 
from those to whom he does or has 
done evil The precept of returning 
good for evil has never been regarded 
as a case of the fulfillment of justice, 
but as one in which the claims of 
justice are waived, in obedience to 
other considerations 

Fourthly, it is confessedly unjust to 
break fatth with anyone to violate an 
engagement, either express or un plied, 
or disappomt expectations raised by 
our own conduct, at least if we have 
raised those expectations knowingly 
and voluntanly Like the other obli- 
gations of justice already spoken 01, 
this one is not regarded as absolute, 
but as capable of being overruled by 
a stronger obligation of justice on the 
other side, or by such conduct on the 
part of the person concerned as is 
deemed to absolve us from our obli- 
gation to him and to constitute a for- 
feiture of the benefit which he has 
been led to expect 

Fifthly, it is, by universal admis- 
sion, inconsistent with justice to e 
partial— to show favor or preference o 
one person over another in matters o 
which favor and preference do not 
properly apply. Impartiality, however, 
does not seem to be regarded as a 
duty m itself, but rather as instru- 
mental to some other duty, for it ,s 
admitted that favor and preference 
are not always censurable, and, in- 
deed, the cases in which they are con- 
demned are rather the exception than 
the rule A person would be more 
likely to be blamed than applauded 
for giving his family or fnends no 
superiority m good offices over stran- 
gers when he could do so uitnou 
violating any other duty, and no on 


thinks it unjust to seek one person in 
preference to another as a friend, con- 
nection, or companion Impartiality 
where rights are concerned is of 
course obligatory, but this is involved 
in the more general obligation of giv- 
ing to everyone his right A tribunal, 
for example, must be impartial be- 
cause it is bound to award, without re- 
gard to any other consideration, a 
disputed object to the one of two 
parties who has the right to it There 
are other cases in which impartiality 
means being solely influenced by 
desert, as with those who, in the ca- 
pacity of judges, preceptors or par- 
ents administer reward and punish 
ment as such There are cases, again, 
m which it means being solely influ- 
enced by consideration for the public 
interest y as in making a selection 
among candidates for a govMMM"* 
employment Impartiality, in short, a 
T obligation of justice may be said 
to mean bemg excluswely influenced 
hv the considerations which it is sup 
nosed ought to mfluence the particular 
case m hand, and resisting solicitation 
of any motives which prompt to con 
duct Afferent from what those cons, d- 

"S'aiwtth': idea of imparti- 

n nls that cvpcdicncj requires m- 
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rights of the slave, such as they are, 
ought to be as sacred as those of the 
master, and that a tribunal which fails 
to enforce them with equal strictness 
is wanting in justice, while, at the 
same time, institutions which leave to 
the slave scarcely any rights to enforce 
are not deemed unjust because they 
are not deemed inexpedient Those 
who think that utility requires distinc- 
tions of rank do not consider it unjust 
that riches and social privileges should 
be unequally dispensed, but those 
who think this inequality inexpedient 
think it unjust also Whoever thinks 
that government is necessary sees no 
injustice in as much inequality as is 
constituted by giving to the magistrate 
powers not granted to other people 
Even among those who hold leveling 
doctrines, there are differences of 
opinion about expediency Some com- 
munists consider it unjust that the pro- 
duce of the labor of the community 
should be shared on any other prin- 
ciple than that of exact equality, oth 
ers think it just that those should re- 
ceive most whose wants are greatest, 
while others hold that those who work 
harder, or who produce more, or 
whose services are more valuable to 
the community, may justly claim a 
larger quota in the division of the pro- 
duce And the sense of natural justice 
may be plausibly appealed to in be 
half of every one of these opinions 
Among so many diverse applica- 
tions of the term “justice,” which yet 
is not regarded as ambiguous, it is a 
matter of some difficulty to seize the 
mental link which holds them to- 
gether, and on which the moral senti- 
ment adhering to the term essentially 
depends Perhaps, in this embarrass- 
ment, some help may be derived from 
the history of the word, as indicated 
by its etymology 

In most if not in all languages, the 
etymology^of the word which corre- 
sponds to "just” points distinctly to an 


origin connected with the ordinances 
of law Justum is a form of jussum, 
that which has been ordered Dikaion 
comes directly from dike, a suit at law 
Recht, from which came right and 
righteous, is synonymous with law. 
The courts of justice, the administra- 
tion of justice, are the courts and the 
administration of law La justice, in 
French, is the established term for 
judicature I am not committing the 
fallacy, imputed with some show of 
truth to Home Tooke, of assuming 
that a word must still continue to 
mean what it originally meant Ety- 
mology is slight evidence of what the 
idea now signified is, but the very 
best evidence of how it sprang up 
There can, I think, be no doubt that 
the i dee mere, the primitive element, 
in the formation of the notion of jus- 
tice was conformity to law It consti- 
tuted the entire idea among the He- 
brews, up to the birth of Christianity, 
as might be expected m the case of a 
eople whose laws attempted to em- 
race all subjects on which precepts 
were required, and who believed 
those laws to be a direct emanation 
from the Supreme Being But other 
nations, and in particular the Greeks 
and Romans, who knew that their 
laws had been made originally, and 
still continued to be made, by men, 
were not afraid to admit that those 
men might make bad laws, might do, 
by law, the same things, and from the 
same motives, which if done by mdi 
viduals without the sanction of law 
would be called unjust And hence 
the sentiment of injustice came to be 
attached, not to all violations of law, 
but only to violations of such laws as 
ought to exist, including such as ought 
to exist but do not, and to laws them- 
selves if supposed to be contrary to 
what ought to be law In this manner 
the idea of law and of its injunctions 
was still predominant in the notion of 
justice, even when the laws actually 
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in force ceased to be accepted as the 
standard of it. 

It is true that mankind consider the 
idea of justice and its obligations as 
applicable to many things which 
neither are, nor is it desired that they 
should be, regulated by law Nobody 
desires that laws should interfere with 
the whole detail of private life, yet 
everyone allows that in all daily con- 
duct a person may and does show 
himself to be either just or unjust But 
even here, the idea of the breach o 
what ought to be law still lingers in a 
modified shape It would always give 
us pleasure, and chime in with our 
feelings of fitness, that acts which we 
deem unjust should be punished, 
though we do not always think it ex- 
pedient that this should be done by 
the tribunals We forego that gra 
cabon on account of incidental incon- 
veniences We should be glad to see 
just conduct enforced and injustice 
repressed, even in the minutest de 
tails, if we were not, with reason, 
afraid of trusting the magistrate wi 
so unlimited an amount of power over 
individuals When we think that a 
person is bound in jusbce to do a 
thing, it is an ordinary form ot an 
guage to say that he ought to be corn 
pelled to do it We should be gratified 
to see the obligation enforced by any 
body who had the power If we see 
that its enforcement oy law woul 
inexpedient, we lament the impossi- 
bility, we consider the impunity g iv ®” 
to injustice as an evil, and strive 
make amends for it by bringing 
strong expression of our own an 
public disapprobation to bear npo 
the offender Thus the idea of legal 
constraint is sbll the generating i 
of the notion of justice, though un 
going several transformations o 
that notion as it exists in an ndv an 
state of society becomes complete 
The above is, I think, a true a 
count, as far ns it goes, of the or g 


and progressive growth of the idea of 
msbee But we must observe that it 
contains as yet nothing to distinguish 
that obligation from moral obligation 
m general For the truth is that the 
idea of penal sanction, which is the 
essence of law, enters not only into 
the conception of injustice bu into 
that of any hind of wrong We do not 
call anything wrong unless we mean 
to imply that a person ought to be 
punished m some way or other for 
doing it— if not by law, by the opinion 
of his fellow creatures, if not bv opin 
ion by the reproaches of his own con- 
science This seems the real turning 

pomt of the distinction between mo- 
rality and simple expediency K -s " 
nart of tbe notion of duty in every 
one of its forms that a person ^ may 
rightfully be compelled to fuUslI IK 
S’ ty is a thing which may be exacted 

from a person, as one cracts a debt 

Unless we thinh that it may 
acted from him, we do not cal lit h« 
doty Reasons 

=s=r t-aive 

P which we wish that people 

contrary, union or 0 dn„re 

case of moral obligation, wc 
is not a case <j 0 n0t 

do not blame them that is. „ f 

thinh that the>^ bj lhcsc 

punishmen nnd dcscramg 

ldeaS Wnt Will appear, perhaps, m 
punishment , 1 5, in k there is no 

!i' C hMhat' this 1 distinction lies a. the 
of he notions of right am 
^ T that WC call an) conduct 
' I’ or employ , instead, some other 
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it, and we say it would be right to 
do so and so, or merely that it would 
be desirable or laudable, according as 
we would wish to see the person 
whom it concerns compelled, or only 
persuaded and exhorted, to act in that 
manner 1 2 

This, therefore, being the character- 
istic difference which marks off, not 
justice, but morality m general from 
the remaining provinces of expediency 
and worthiness, the character is still 
to be sought which distinguishes jus- 
tice from other branches of morality 
Now it is known that ethical writers 
divide moral duties into two classes, 
denoted by the ill-chosen expressions, 
duties of perfect and of imperfect ob 
ligation, the latter being those in 
which, though the act is obligatory, 
the particular occasions of performing 
it are left to our choice, as in the case 
of charity or beneficence, which we 
are indeed bound to practice but not 
toward any definite person, nor at any 
prescribed time In the more precise 
language of philosophic jurists, duties 
of perfect obligation are those duties 
in virtue of which a correlative right 
resides in some person or persons, 
duties of imperfect obligation are 
those moral obligations which do not 
give birth to any right I think it will 
be found that this distinction exactly 
coincides with that which exists be 
tween justice and the other obliga- 
tions of morality In our survey of the 
various popular acceptations of jus 
tice, the term appeared generally to 
involve the idea of a personal right— a 
claim on the part of one or more in- 
dividuals, like that which the law 
gives when it confers a proprietary or 

1 See this point enforced and illustrated 
b) Professor Bain, in an admirable chap- 
ter ( entitled * The Ethical Emotions, or 

the Moral Sense ’ ) , of the second of the 
two treatises composing his elaborate and 
profound work on the Mind 


other legal right Whether the injus- 
tice consists in depriving a person of 
a possession, or in breaking faith with 
him, or in treating him worse than he 
deserves, or worse than other people 
who have no greater claims— in each 
case the supposition implies two 
things a wrong done, and some as- 
signable person who is wronged In- 
justice may also be done by treating 
a person better than others, but the 
wrong in this case is to his compet- 
itors, who are also assignable persons 
It seems to me that this feature in the 
case— a right m some person, correla- 
tive to the moral obligation— consti- 
tutes the specific difference between 
justice and generosity or beneficence 
Justice implies something which it is 
not only right to do, and wrong not 
to do, but which some individual per- 
son can claim from us as his moral 
right No one has a moral right to our 
generosity or beneficence because we 
are not morally bound to practice 
those virtues toward any given indi 
vidual And it will be found with re 
spect to this as to every correct defini- 
tion that the instances which seem to 
conflict with it are those which most 
confirm it For if a moralist attempts, 
as some have done, to make out that 
mankind generally, though not any 
given individual, have a right to all 
the good we can do them, he at once 
by that thesis, includes generosity and 
beneficence within the category of jus- 
tice He is obliged to say that our ut- 
most exertions are due to our fellow 
creatures, thus assimilating them to a 
debt, or that nothing less can be a 
sufficient return for what society does 
for us, thus classing the case as one 
of gratitude, both of which are ac- 
knowledged cases of justice, and not 
of the virtue of beneficence, and who- 
ever does not place the distinction be 
tween justice and morality in general, 
where we have now placed it, will be 
found to make no distinction between 
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them at all, but to merge all morality 

in justice , 

Having thus endeavored to deter 
mine the distinctive elements which 
enter into the composition of the idea 
of justice, we are ready to enter on 
the inquiry whether the feeling w lC 
accompanies the idea is attached to i 
by a special dispensation of nature, or 
whether it could have grown up y 
any known laws, out of the idea itself, 
and, in particular, whether it can av e 
originated in considerations of genera 
expediency , tf 

I conceive that the sentiment 1 se 
does not arise from anything w ic 1 
would commonly or correctly 
termed an idea of expediency, u 
that though the sentiment does not, 
whatever is moral in it does 

We have seen that the two esse n 
till ingredients in the sentiment o 
justice are the desire to punish a pe 
son who has done harm an 
knowledge or belief that there is som 
definite individual or individuals 
whom harm has been done 

Now it appears to me that the e 
sire to punish a person who has one 
harm to some individual is a s P on ** 
ncous outgrowth from two sentimen 
both in the highest degree natural am 
which either are or resemble instmc 
the impulse of self defense and me 

feeling of sympathy , i 

It is natural to resent and to repe 
or retaliate any harm done or a 
tempted against ourschcs or 
those with whom we sympathize 1 
origin of this sentiment it is not neccs^ 
sin here to discuss Whether it be a 
instinct or n result of intelligence 1 
we know, common to all animal n 
tore for cvcrv animal tncs lo »'i 
those who base hurt, or who it t ,m 
are alxjut to hurt, itself or its v nn V » 
Human beings on this point 1 ’ 
fe- from other animals in two par i 
lan 1 irst in l>elng capable of nan I 
t! linjj not solelv w ith their ofirprin 


or like some of the more noble ant 
mals, with some superior animal who 
IS kind to them, but with all human, 
even with all sentient, beings, sec 
ondly, m having a more developed 
intelligence, which gives a wider 
range to the whole of Aeir sentiments, 
whether self regarding or symp 
thetie By virtue of his superior mtcl 
mence even apart from his superior 
rangc of svmpatl.) . human being .. 
capable of apprehending a communitv 
oMnterest between hansel andjlic 
human socict> of which he 
,„rt such that an> conduct winch 
hreatens the security of the socictv 
generally is threatening to his own 
?nd calls forth his instinct (if mstmet 
t he) of self defense The same sup 


ner tint anv aci , ■ , 

nlS cs Ins mstmet of sympatl.v and 
urges him to resistance 

of .he 

of its eicmc j conceive 

desire to P u "' s l „ f retaliation or 
the natural feeling . m , c n<-tt am! 

mthmugh mn'ieTha's 
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has a common interest with them in 
the repression of 

It is no objection against this doc- 
trine to say that, when we feel our 
sentiment of justice outraged, we are 
not thinking of society at large or of 
any collective interest, but only of the 
individual case It is common enough, 
certainly, though the reverse of com- 
mendable, to feel resentment merely 
because we have suffered pain, but a 
person whose resentment is really a 
moral feeling, that is, who considers 
whether an act is blamable before he 
allows himself to resent it— such a per- 
son, though he may not say expressly 
to himself that he is standing up for 
the interest of society, certainly does 
feel that he is asserting a rule which 
is for the benefit of others as well as 
for his own If he is not feeling this, 
if he is regarding the act solely as it 
affects him individually, he is not con- 
sciously just, he is not concerning him- 
self about the justice of his actions 
This is admitted even by anti-utili- 
tanan moralists When Kant (as be 
fore remarked) propounds as the 
fundamental principle of morals, ‘So 
act that thy rule of conduct might be 
adopted as a law by all rational 
beings, he virtually acknowledges 
that the interest of mankind collec- 
tively, or at least of mankind indis 
cnminately, must be m the mind of 
the agent when conscientiously decid- 
ing on the morality of the act Other- 
wise he uses words without a mean- 
mg, for that a rule even of utter 
selfishness could not possibly be 
adopted by all rational beings— that 
there is any insuperable obstacle in 
the nature of things to its adoption— 
cannot be even plausibly maintained 
To give any meaning to Kant’s prin- 
ciple, the sense put upon it must be 
that we ought to shape our conduct 
b) a rule which all rational beings 
might adopt with benefit to their col- 
lective interest 


To recapitulate the idea of justice 
supposes two things— a rule of conduct 
and a sentiment which sanctions the 
rule The first must be supposed com 
mon to all mankind and intended for 
their good The other (the sentiment) 
is a desire that punishment may be 
suffered by those who infringe the 
rule There is involved, in addition, 
the conception of some definite per- 
son who suffers by the infringement, 
whose rights (to use the expression 
appropriated to the case) are violated 
by it And the sentiment of justice 
appears to me to be the animal desire 
to repel or retaliate a hurt or damage 
to oneself or to those with whom one 
sympathizes, widened so as to include 
all persons, by the human capacity of 
enlarged sympathy and the human 
conception of intelligent self-interest 
From the latter elements the feeling 
derives its morality, from the former, 
its peculiar impressiveness and energy 
of self-assertion 

I have, throughout, treated the idea 
of a right residing in the injured per- 
son and violated by the injury, not as 
a separate element m the composition 
of the idea and sentiment, but as one 
of the forms in which the other two 
elements clothe themselves These ele- 
ments are a hurt to some assignable 
person or persons, on the one hand, 
and a demand for punishment, on the 
other An examination of our own 
minds, I think, will show that these 
two things include all that we mean 
when we speak of violation of a right 
When we call anything a person s 
right, we mean that he has a valid 
claim on society to protect him m the 
possession of it, either by the force of 
law or by that of education and opin- 
ion If he has what we consider a 
sufficient claim, on whatever account, 
to have something guaranteed to him 
by society, we say that he has a right 
to it If we desire to prove that any* 
thing does not belong to him by right. 
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we think this done as soon as it is ad- 
mitted that society ought not to take 
measures for securing it to him, but 
should leave him to chance or to his 
own exertions Thus a person is said to 
have a right to what he can earn m 
fair professional competition, because 
society ought not to allow an) o er 
person to hinder him from endeavor 
mg to earn m that manner as muc 
as he can But he has not a rig ° 
three hundred a year, though he may 
happen to be earning it, because so- 
ciety is not called on to provide that 
he shall earn that sum On the con 
trary, if he owns ten thousand pounds 
three-per cent stock, he has a ng o 
three hundred a year because society 
has come under an obligation to pm- 
vide him with an income o 
amount „ 

To have a right, then, is, I conceive, 
to have something which society °ug 
to defend me in the possession o 
the objector goes on to ask w y 
ought, I can give him no other rea 
than general utility If that expression 
does not seem to convey a i sufhc ent 
feeling of the strength of the o ig 
tion, nor to account for the P ecu 
energy of the feeling, it is kecau 
there goes to the composition o 
sentiment, not a rational only bu * 
an animal clement— the thirst or 
taliation, and this thirst derive 
intensity, as well as its moral justitica- 
tion, from the extraordinarily impor- 
tant and impressive kind of U1 
which is concerned The intcrcs 
volvcd is that of secunt), to ' 
one’s feelings the most vital of a 
tcrests All other earthlv benefits 
needed bv one person, not needed 
another, and man) of them can, 
nccessarv, be chccrfullv foregone 
replaced' bv something else, but 
nl\ no human being can 
without, on it we depend for a 
immumtv from evil and for the " 1 
value of all and even good, bea 


the passing moment, since nothing bu 
the grabfication of the instant could 
be of any worth to us if we could be 
deprived of everything the next in- 
stant by whoever was momentarily 
stronger I than ourselves Now this most 
indispensable of all necessaries, after 
physical nutriment, cannot be had un 
less the machinery for providing it B 
kept unintermittedly m active play 
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every different person interprets dif- 
ferently, and that there is no safety 
but in the immutable, ineffaceable, 
and unmistakable dictates of justice, 
which carry their evidence m them- 
selves and are independent of the 
fluctuations of opinion One would 
suppose from this that on questions of 
justice there could be no controversy, 
that, if we take that for our rule, its 
application to any given case could 
leave us in as little doubt as a mathe- 
matical demonstration So far is this 
from being the fact that there is as 
much difference of opinion, and as 
much discussion, about what is just as 
about what is useful to society Not 
only have different nations and indi- 
viduals different notions of justice, but 
in the mind of one and the same indi- 
vidual, justice is not some one rule, 
principle, or maxim, but many which 
do not always coincide in their dic- 
tates, and, in choosing between which, 
he is guided either by some extraneous 
standard or by his own personal 
predilections 

For instance, there are some who 
say that is it unjust to punish anyone 
for the sake of example to others, that 
punishment is just only when intended 
for the good of the sufferer himself 
Others maintain the extreme reverse, 
contending that to punish persons who 
have attained years of discretion, for 
their own benefit, is despotism and in- 
justice, since, if the matter at issue is 
solely their own good, no one has a 
right to control their own judgment 
of it, but that they may justly be pun 
ished to prevent evil to others this 
being the exercise of the legitimate 
right of «elf defense Mr Owen , 3 
again, affirms that it is unjust to pun- 
'i a \. a ^’ ^ or ^e criminal did not 
make his own character, his education 
and the circumstances which sur- 

3 [The utopian reformer, Robert Owen 
( 1771 - 1858 )] 


rounded him have made him a crim- 
inal, and for these he is not responsi- 
ble All these opinions are extremely 
plausible, and so long as the question 
is argued as one of justice simply, 
without going down to the principles 
which he under justice and are the 
source of its authority, I am unable to 
sec how any of these reasoners can be 
refuted For in truth every one of the 
three builds upon rules of justice con- 
fessedly true The first appeals to the 
acknowledged injustice or singling out 
an individual and making him a sac- 
rifice, without his consent, for other 
peoples benefit The second relies on 
the acknowledged justice of self- 
defense and the admitted injustice of 
forcing one person to conform to an- 
other’s notions of what constitutes his 
good The Owemte invokes the admit- 
ted principle that it is unjust to punish 
anyone for what he cannot help Each 
is tnumphant so long as he is not com- 
pelled to take into consideration any 
other maxims of justice than the one 
he has selected, but as soon as 
their several maxims are brought face 
to face, each disputant seems to have 
exactly as much to say for himself as 
the others No one of them can carry 
out his own notion of justice without 
trampling upon another equally bind 
mg These are difficulties, they have 
always been felt to be such, and 
many devices have been invented to 
turn rather than to overcome them 
As a refuge from the last of the three, 
men imagined what they called the 
freedom of the will— fancying that they 
could not justify punishing a man 
whose will is m a thoroughly hateful 
state unless it be supposed to have 
come into that state through no in 
fluence of anterior circumstances To 
escape from the other difficulties, a 
favorite contrivance has been the fic- 
tion of a contract whereby at some 
unknown period all the members of 
society engaged to obey the laws and 
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consented to be punished for any dis 
obedience to them, thereby giving 
their legislators the right, which it is 
assumed they would not otherwise 
have had, of punishing them, either 
for their own good or for that ot 
society This happy thought was con- 
sidered to get nd of the whole dif- 
ficulty and to legitimate the infliction 
of punishment, in virtue of ano 
received maxim of justice, vo en t 

fit miuria— that is not unjust which is 
done with the consent of the perso 
who is supposed to be hurt by i 
need hardly remark that, even if th 
consent were not a mere ^ L ' * on ’ 
maxim is not superior in aut . 

the others which it is broug 
supersede It is, on the «mtrwy. a « 
instructive specimen of the o 
irregular manner in which s^PP 
principles of justice grow U P 
patncular one evidently came 1 
as a help to the coarse exigence* 
of courts of law, which are so 
obliged to be content with very unce 
tain presumptions, on a ^ 0U P se 

greater evils which would o e ^ 
from any attempt on their p* 
cut finer But even courts of I the 
not able to adhere consistenUy ^ 

maxim, for they allow vo t ^ e 

gagements to be set asi on 

ground of fraud, and some r onTia . 
that of mere mistake or mi 


susnect in most minds, a secret 
hankering after it, and when retnbu 
pen accidentally falls on an otote 
m that precise shape, the general 
feeling of satisfaction evinced bears 
witnefs how natural is the sen . .men 
to which this repayment m hu d is 
acceptable With many, the test ot 

mstice in penal infliction is that the 

punishment* should be 
the offense, meaning that it shouia 
be exactly measured by the 
gL, of th y e culprit (whatever be their 
standard for measuring moral guilt), 
?he consideration what nmoun t o 
punishment is necessary to deter fron 
K,_ offense having nothing to clo Mini 
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from the more efficient laborer, that, 
his services being more useful, society 
owes him a larger return for them, 
that a greater share of the joint result 
is actually his work, and not to allow 
his claim to it is a kind of robbery, 
that, if he is only to receive as much 
as others, he can only be justly re- 
quired to produce as much, and to 
give a smaller amount of time and 
exertion, proportioned to his superior 
efficiency Who shall decide between 
these appeals to conflicting principles 
of justice? Justice has in this case 
two sides to it, which it is impossible 
to bring into harmony, and the two 
disputants have chosen opposite sides, 
the one looks to what it is just that the 
individual should receive, the other 
to what it is just that the community 
should give Each, from his own point 
of view, is unanswerable, and any 
choice between them, on grounds of 
justice, must be perfectly arbitrary 
Social utility alone can decide the 
preference 

How many, again, and how irrecon- 
cilable are the standards of justice to 
which reference is made in discussing 
the repartition of taxation One opinion 
is that payment to the state should be 
in numerical proportion to pecuniary 
means Others think that justice dic- 
tates what they term graduated taxa- 
tion— takmg a higher percentage from 
those who have more to spare In 
point of natural justice a strong case 
might be made for disregarding means 
altogether, and taking the same ab- 
solute sum (whenever it could be got) 
from everyone, as the subscubers to a 
mess or to a club all pay the same 
sum for the same privileges, whether 
they can all equally afford it or not 
Since the protection (it might be 
l aw and government is af- 
forded to and is equally required by 
all, there is no injustice in making all 
buy it at the same price It is reckoned 
justice, not injustice, that a dealer 


should charge to all customers the 
same price for the same article, not a 
price varying according to their means 
of payment This doctrine, as applied 
to taxation, finds no advocates because 
it conflicts so strongly with min s 
feelings of humanity and of social ex- 
pediency, but the principle of justice 
which it invokes is as true and as 
binding as those which can be ap- 
pealed to against it Accordingly it 
exerts a tacit influence on the line 
of defense employed for other modes 
of assessing taxation People feel 
obliged to argue that the state does 
more for the rich man than for the 
poor, as a justification for its taking 
more from them, though this is in 
reality not true, for the rich would be 
far better able to protect themselves, 
in the absence of law or government, 
than the poor, and indeed would 
probably be successful in converting 
the poor into their slaves Others, 
again, so far defer to the same concep- 
tion of justice as to maintain that all 
should pay an equal capitation tax 
for the protection of their persons 
(these being of equal value to all), 
and an unequal tax for the protection 
of their property, which is unequal 
To this others reply that the all of 
one man is as valuable to him as the 
all of another From these confusions 
there is no other mode of extrication 
than the utilitarian 

Is, then, the difference between the 
just and the expedient a merely im- 
aginary distinction 3 Have mankind 
been under a delusion in thinking that 
justice is a more sacred thing than 
policy, and that the latter ought only 
to be listened to after the former has 
been satisfied 3 By no means The 
exposition we have given of the na- 
ture and origin of the sentiment recog 
mzes a real distinction, and no one of 
those who profess the most sublime 
contempt for the consequences of ac 
tions as an element in their morality 
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attaches more importance to the dis 
tinction than I do While I dispute 
the pretensions of any theory which 
sets up an imaginary standard of 
justice not grounded on utility, I 
account the justice which is grounded 
on utility to be the chief part, and in 
comparably the most sacred and bind 
ing part, of all morality Justice is a 
name for certain classes of moral rules 
which concern the essentials of human 
well being more nearly, and are there- 
fore of more absolute obligation, than 
any other rules for the guidance of 
life, and the notion which we have 
found to be of the essence of the 
idea of justice— that of a right residing 
in an individual— implies and testifies 
to this more binding obligation 
The moral rules which forbid man- 
kind to hurt one another (in which we 
must never forget to include wrongful 
interference with each others free- 
dom) are more vital to human well- 
being than any maxims, however im- 
portant, which only point out the best 
mode of managing some department 
of human affairs They have also the 
peculiarity that the) are the mam 
element in determining the ''J 10 *? ° 
the social feelings of mankind It is 
their observance which alone P re 
senes peace among human beings, 1 
obedience to them were not the rule, 
and disobedience the exception, ever) 
one would see m everyone else an 
cnemv against whom he must be per 
petuall) guarding himself What is 
nardlj less important, these arc the 
precepts which mankind have the 
strongest and the most direct induce 
ments for impressing upon one an- 
other B\ mcrel) giving to each other 
prudential instruction or exhortation, 
thev ma\ gain, or think thev gam, 
nothing m inculcating on each ot * lc>r 
the du tv of positiv e beneficence, thev 
have an unmistakable interest, hut tar 
less In degree, a person mav possum 
not need the benefits of others, but 


he always needs that they should not 
do him hurt Thus the moralities which 
protect every individual from being 
harmed by others, either directly or bv 
being hindered m his freedom of 
pursuing his own good are at once 
those which he himself has most at 
heart and those which he has the 
strongest interest in publishing and 
enforcing by word and deed It is by 
a person’s observance of these that Ins 
fitness to exist as one of the e > lo " s, ’T 
of human beings is tested and decided 
for on that depends lus being a nut 
sauce or not to those with whom he 
, s m contact Now it is these moralities 
primarily which compose the oblige- 
pons of justice The most marted 
cases of injustice and those which 
give the tone to the feeling of rept g 
nance which charactenres the senti 
ment are acts of wrongful aggression 
Songful exercise of power over 
IZn the next arc those which 

ZsrnwtgTully withhold, n^ from 

him something which is ™ , 
both cases inflicting on him a pmmr 
Port enter in the form of direct nolle 
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of just and unjust, is the source of 
the characteristic intensity of the senti- 
ment But the connection, though less 
obvious, is not less real He who ac- 
cepts benefits and denies a return of 
them when needed inflicts a real hurt 
by disappointing one of the most nat- 
ural and reasonable of expectations, 
and one which he must at least tacitly 
have encouraged, otherwise the bene- 
fits would seldom have been conferred 
The important rank, among human 
evils and wrongs, of the disappoint- 
ment of expectation is shown in the 
fact that it constitutes the principal 
criminality of two such highly immoral 
acts as a breach of friendship and a 
breach of promise Few hurts which 
human beings can sustain are greater, 
and none wound more, then when that 
on which they habitually and with 
full assurance relied fails them in the 
hour of need, and few wrongs are 
greater than this mere withholding of 
good, none excite more resentment, 
either in the person suffering or in a 
sympathizing spectator The principle, 
therefore, of giving to each what they 
deserve, that is, good for good as well 
as evil for evil, is not only included 
within the idea of justice as we have 
defined it, but is a proper object of 
that intensity of sentiment which 
places the just in human estimation 
above the simply expedient 

Most of the maxims of justice cur- 
rent in the world, and commonly ap- 
pealed to in its transactions, are simply 
instrumental to carrying into effect 
the principles of justice which we have 
now spoken of That a person is only 
responsible for what he has done 
voluntarily, or could voluntarily have 
avoided, that it is unjust to condemn 
any person unheard, that the punish- 
ment ought to be proportioned to the 
offense, and the like, are maxims 
intended to prevent the just principle 
of evil for evil from being perverted 
to the infliction of evil without that 


justification The greater part of these 
common maxims have come into use 
from the practice of courts of justice, 
which have been naturally led to a 
more complete recognition and ela- 
boration than was likely to suggest 
itself to others, of the rules neces- 
sary to enable them to fulfill their 
double function— of inflicting punish- 
ment when due, and of awarding to 
each person his right 

That first of judicial virtues, im- 
partiality, is an obligation of justice, 
partly for the reason last mentioned, 
as being a necessary condition of the 
fulfillment of other obligations of jus- 
tice But this is not the only source 
of the exalted rank, among human 
obligations, of those maxims of equal- 
ity and impartiality, which, both in 
popular estimation and in that of the 
most enlightened, are included among 
he precepts of justice In one point 
of view, they may be considered as 
corollaries from the principles already 
laid down If it is a duty to do to 
each according to his deserts, retum- 
mg good for good, as well as repress- 
ing evil by evil, it necessarily follows 
that we should treat all equally well 
(when no higher duty forbids) w o 
have deserved equally well of us, an 
that society should treat all equally 
well who have deserved equally we 
of it, that is, who have deserved 
equally well absolutely This is t e 
highest abstract standard of S( ? C1J ! 
and distributive justice, toward wjuc 
all institutions and the efforts of a 
virtuous citizens should be made m 
the utmost possible degree to con- 
verge But this great moral duty res s 
upon a still deeper foundation being 
a direct emanation from the first prm 
ciple of morals, and not a mere logica 
corollary from secondary or derivative 
doctrines It is involved in the very 
meaning of utility, or the greates 
happiness principle That principle is 
a mere form of words without ra- 
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tional signification unless one persons 
happiness, supposed equal in degree 
(with the proper allowance made for 
hind), is counted for exactly as much 
as another’s Those conditions ^ being 
supplied, Bentham’s dictum, ‘every- 
body to count for one, nobody for 
more than one,” might be written un- 
der the principle of utility as an ex- 
planatory commentary 4 The equal 

* This implication, in the first principle 
of the utilitarian scheme, of perfect mi 
partiality between persons is regarde > 
Mr Herbert Spencer (in his Social 
Statics ) as a disproof of the pretensions 
of utility to be a sufficient guide to right, 
since (he says) the principle of ut ‘“ t y 
presupposes the anterior principle t a 
everybody has an equal right to happi- 
ness It may be more correctly descra 
as supposing that equal amounts of ap 
piness are equally desirable, whether e 
by the same or different persons This, 
however, is not a presupposition, no a 
premise needful to support the P n "“P c 
of utility, but the very principle itself, tor 
what is the principle of utility iHt be no 
that ' happiness" and * desirable arc syn 
onymous terms? If there Is any anterior 
principle implied, it can be no other than 
this, that the truths of arithmetic are ap- 
plicable to the valuation of happiness, as 
of all other measurable quantities 

(Mr Herbert Spencer, in a private 
communication on the subject of the pre- 
ceding note, objects to being considered 
an opponent of utilitarianism and states 
tint he regards happiness as the ultimate 
end of morality, hut deems that end on > 
paitiallj attainable b) empirical general 
izations from the observed results of con- 
duct, and complctcl) attainable onlv ' 
deducing from the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence, "hat V-inds o 
action necessartlv tend to produce hapF* 
ness, and what kinds to produce tinhap- 
piness \M*h the rveeption of the word 
“necpssaril\,“ 1 have no dissent to rspress 
from this doctrine and (omi’ting that 


claim of everybody to happiness, in 
the estimation of the moralist and of 
the legislator, involves an equal claim 
to all the means of happiness except in 
so far as the inevitable conditions oi 
human life and the general interest 
m which that of every individual is 
included set limits to the maxim, and 
those limits ought to be stnctl) con- 
strued As ever) other maxim of us 
bee, so this is b> no means applied or 

held applicable universally, on the 
contrary^as I have already, remarked 
bends to every persons ideas ol 
social expediency But m 
case it is deemed applicable at ail 
ft is held to be the dictate of justice 
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they ever could have been tolerated— 
forgetful that they themselves, per- 
haps, tolerate other inequalities under 
an equally mistaken notion of ex- 
pediency, the correction of which 
would make that which they approve 
seem quite as monstrous as what they 
have at last learned to condemn The 
entire history of social improvement 
has been a senes of transitions by 
which one custom or institution after 
another, from being a supposed pri- 
mary necessity of social existence, has 
passed into the rank of a universally 
stigmatized injustice and tyranny So 
it has been with the distinctions of 
slaves and freemen, nobles and serfs, 
patricians and plebeians, and so it 
will be, and in part already is, with 
the aristocracies of color, race, and 
sex 

It appears from what has been said 
that justice is a name for certain 
moral requirements which, regarded 
collectively, stand higher in the scale 
of social utility, and are therefore of 
more paramount obligation, than any 
others though particular cases may 
occur in which some other social duty 
is so important as to overrule any one 
of the general maxims of justice Thus, 
to save a life, it may not only be allow- 
able, but a duty, to steal or take by 
force the necessary food or medicine, 
or to kidnap and compel to officiate 
the only qualified medical practitioner 
In sucn cases, as we do not call any 
thing justice which is not a virtue, 
we usually say, not that justice must 
give way to some other moral prm 
ciple, but that what is just in ordinary 
cases is, by reason of that other pnn 
ciple, not just in the particular case 


By this useful accommodation of 
language, the character of mdefeasi- 
bility attributed to justice is kept up, 
and we are saved from the necessity 
of maintaining that there can be 
laudable injustice 

The considerations which have now 
been adduced resolve, I conceive, the 
only real difficulty in the utilitarian 
theory of morals It has always been 
evident that all cases of justice are 
also cases of expediency, the differ- 
ence is m the peculiar sentiment 
which attaches to the former, as con 
tradistinguished from the latter If 
this characteristic sentiment has been 
sufficiently accounted for, if there is 
no necessity to assume for it any 
peculiarity of origin, if it is simply 
the natural feeling of resentment, 
moralized by being made co-extensive 
with the demands of social good, and 
if this feeling not only does but ought 
to exist in all the classes of cases to 
which the idea of justice corresponds 
—that idea no longer presents itselr 
as a stumbling block to the utilitarian 
ethics Justice remains the appropriate 
name for certain social utilities which 
are vastly more important, and there- 
fore more absolute and imperative, 
than any others are as a class (though 
not more so than others may be m 
particular cases), and which, there- 
fore, ought to be, as well as naturally 
are, guarded by a sentiment, not onty 
different in degree, but also in kind, 
distinguished from the milder feeling 
which attaches to the mere idea o 
promoting human pleasure or con- 
vemence at once by the more definite 
nature of its commands and by the 
sterner character of its sanctions 
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Friedrich Nietzsche, the son of a Lutheran minister, 
mother, grandmotlier, and maiden aunt He stud ^ at Basel 

torate at Leipzig and was a PP 01 " t jg 7 | r “|te” t e n years of teaching Tor a time 
Poor health forced him to retire m 18 Jr Durinc the next ten 

he served as medical orderly in the Franco “ m 1889 that put 
years he wrote prolifically until he sank in o books that Nietzsche pub- 

an end to his creative labors Among t e a Spake Zarathustra, 

lished during his lifetime are Beyond Good end i ^ Tft# Usc an d 

The Birth of Tragedy, The G ^!t Mo ToJI, a tuo-solume eollec- 
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THOUGHTS ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF MORAL5 


The Chemistry of Our Opinions and 
Sentiments At present in almost 
matters, philosophical problems as 
sume the same form of questioning 
as they did two thousand years ago 

1 The selections included here have 
been translated specifically for tins vo 
time by Professors Fred Hagen on 
Ursula Mahlcndorf I acknowledge grate- 
full), In addition, their assistance in se- 
lecting these materials from the writings 
of Nietzsche The translations were made 
from Friedrich Nietzsches V-'crkc in drci 
Brfndcn, edited b> Karl Schlcchta (Carl 
Hauser Vcrlag Munchcn, 2nd edition, 
1060) The sections, here pubhshed un- 
der the title given b) the editor, are 
derived from the following w-oiVs oi 

Nietzsche 
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from error? Hitherto traditional meta- 
physics overcame this difficulty by 

8 Die Frohltehe Wissenschaft Dnttes 
Buch, section 116, Schlechta edition, 

II, 121-22 

9 Die Frohhche Wissenschaft Dnttes 
Buch, section 117, Schlechta edition, 

II, 122 

10 Morgenrote, section 534, Schlechta 
edition, I, 1257—58 

11 Menschliches, Allzumenschhches Er 
ster Band, section 56, Schlechta edi 
tion, 1, 489-90 

12 Morgenrote, section 103, Schlechta 
edition, 1, 1076-77 

13 Morgenrote, section 104 Schlechta 
edition I, 1077 

14 Morgenrote, section 116, Schlechta 
edition, I, 1090-92 

15 Menschliches, Allzumenschhches Er- 
ster Band, section 39 Schlechta edi- 
tion, I, 479-81 

16 Menschliches, Allzumenschhches Er 
ster Band, section 107, Schlechta edi- 
tion I, 513-15 

17 Morgenrote, section 146 Schlechta 
edition, I, 1115-16 

18 Morgenrote, section 147, Schlechta 
edition, I, 1116 

19 Menschliches, Allzumenschhches 
Zweiter Band, section 350, Schlechta 
edition, I, 1006 

20 Menschliches, Allzumenschhches Er- 
ster Band, section 95, Schlechta edi- 
tion, I, 503-4 

21 Menschliches, Allzumenschhches Er- 
ster Band, section 292, Schlechta edi- 
tion, I, 623-24 

The translators offer the following ex 
planatory note ‘We have consulted the 
standard translation into English The 
Complete Works of Fnednch Nietzsche, 
ed by Oscar Levy, XVIII vols (Russell 
and Russell, New York, 1909-1911, re- 
issued 1964) Although we found this 
translation of Nietzsche's works outdated, 
we found ourselves In many instances in 
agreement with Mr ] M Kennedy's 
translation of The Dawn " 


denying the origin of the one from 
the other, it assumed a miraculous 
origin for more highly valued things, 
commg immediately from the essential 
core of the “thing-in-itself The 
youngest of all philosophical methods, 
historical philosophy, on the other 
hand, which is no longer to be thought 
of as separate from the natural 
sciences, has ascertained m particular 
cases (and presumably this will be its 
findings in all cases) that the alleged 
opposites do not exist except as the 
usual exaggerations of popular meta- 
physics and that a fallacy underlies 
such thinking m terms of opposites 
According to historical explanation 
►here is, strictly speaking, neither a 
purely altruistic act nor a completely 
disinterested contemplation, both are 
only sublimations m which the basic 
element seems to have almost disap 
peared and which is discernible only 
by the keenest observation All that 
we need, and that can be given us at 
the present advance of the different 
sciences, is a chemistry of the moral* 
religious, aesthetic opinions and senti- 
ments, as also a chemistry of those 
emotions which we personally expen 
ence m the great and small ways ot 
cultural and social communication, m 
deed even in solitude But what if this 
investigation were to conclude that in 
this sphere also, the most beautifu 
colors are obtained from base, even 
despised materials? Will many be m 
clmed to pursue such investigations 
Men prefer to ignore questions as to 
origin and beginning, must one not be 
almost mhuman to feel inclined to 
such an investigation? 

n 

Traditional Mistakes of Philoso- 
phers All philosophers make the 
common mistake of starting ftp 11 * 
contemporary man and believe that 
they prove their points by analyzing 
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him Involuntarily, they imagine 
“man” to be an aeterna veritas, as 
static in the midst of flux as the fixe 
measure of things But everything that 
the philosopher says about man is 
really nothing more than a testimony 
about the man of a very limited period 
of time The traditional error of all 
philosophers is their lack of historical 
perspective Many even unwittingly 
take the most recent type of man as 
formed through the influence of par- 
ticular religious and political condi- 
tions as the permanent type from 
which one is to begin his analysis 
They do not want to acknowledge 
that man has developed, that even his 
cognitive faculty has de\ eloped, in- 
deed, some would fabricate the whole 
world from this very cognitive faculty 
The essentials of human development, 
however, took place in prehistoric 
times, long before the four thousand 
years of which we have some limited 
knowledge, during this time, man 
probably did not change significantly 
But the philosopher observes in- 
stincts” in the present-day man and 
supposes that these are immutable 
facts about mankind, and that they 
will provide him with a key to the 
understanding of the world The foun- 
dation of this whole teleology is the 
assumption that man of the last four 
thousand years is an eternal being 
towards whom all things from their 
very beginning hid a nisus But e%cr ) . 
thing has evolted, there arc no eternal 
facts as there are no absolute tni i 1 
Therefore, historical philosophical 
henceforth necessary and with > 1 

virtue of humility before the facts 


making and keeping contracts and of 
securing reprisals, they took us for 
their equals and therefore the) 
trusted, educated, censured, and sup- 
ported us We do our duty 
iustih that conception of our power 
for the sake of which all these things 
were done for us, we repay them 
measure for measure Therefore i Ms 
our pride which summons us to o r 
duty We wish to restore our self- 

determination when wc do ^>'“8 
for them in return for something that 
was done for us, for be helping us 
they [hare] intruded upon our sphere 
of power and would take pemianenl 
abo P de there if we did not retaliate by 
assuming -duties,' uhereb) we mak° 
inroads mto their sphere of power 
The rights of others relate only to w ha 
‘ witlun our power, it would he un- 
reasonable for them to demand of us 
something which is »o «« 
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rights freely or they delegate them to 
us In the latter case, the others have 
not only sufficient power, but a super- 
abundance of it so that they can give 
up part of it and guarantee it to the 
person to whom they give it In so 
doing they assume an inferior feeling 
of power in the person who accepts 
the grant This is the origin of rights 
They are recognized and guaranteed 
gradations of power When the bal 
ance of power shifts radically, old 
rights expire and new ones develop 
The relationship between the rights of 
nations shows such a continual decline 
of old rights and development of new 
ones If our power decreases radically, 
then the attitude of those who guaran- 
teed our rights changes, they delib- 
erate [on] whether or not they can 
restore our power m full measure and 
if they feel incapable of doing so, they 
disavow our rights ‘from that time 
on ” Likewise, when our power in- 
creases markedly, the attitude of those 
who until now recognized our power 
and whose recognition we no longer 
need changes They will probably at- 
tempt to reduce us to our earlier posi 
tion of power, and they will want to 
interfere in our affairs, justifying their 
interference by an appeal to their 
duty ” But this is merely useless 
word quibbling Where right domi- 
nates, a certain state and degree of 
power is maintained, and all attempts 
at its augmentation and diminution 
are resisted The right of others is the 
concession of our feeling of power to 
their feeling of power When our 
power is profoundly shaken and 
broken, our rights cease On the other 
hand, when we have become very 
powerful, the rights of others as we 
have admitted them hitherto cease to 
exist for us The “equitable” man must 
himself possess a delicate scale of 
justice attuned to the varying degrees 
of might and right which, given the 
transitoriness of human things, are m 


balance only for short intervals of 
time, but for the most part they either 


sink or rise To be equitable, therefore, 
is difficult and requires much practice, 
good will, and sound judgment 


Custom and Morality To be moral, 
well mannered, and virtuous means to 
be obedient to an entrenched law or 
tradition It is immaterial whether we 
submit to them grudgingly or will- 
ingly, it suffices that we do so We call 
him “good” who, because of goon 
breeding, easily and gladly does what 
is virtuous as if it were the natural 
thing, however moral may be defined 
by custom (for example, he takes re 
venge if taking revenge, as among 
Greeks, is morally right) He is called 
good because he is good “for some 
end ’, because generosity, compassion, 
and the like were felt to be useful and 
purposeful, we persist to this day m 
calling the generous and compassion- 
ate man a “good man” m spite of sub 
sequent changes in manners and 
customs To be evil is to be “not moral 
(asocial), to practice immorality, to 
resist tradition, however reasonable or 
stupid it may be But to injure ones 
neighbor has always been felt as em- 
inently harmful in all moral laws of al 
ages so that we thmk of the intentiona 
injury of one’s fellow man when we 
J i - .1 - j - What 


hear the word “evil 
brought men to differentiate between 
the moral and immoral, good and evil, 
was not the basic contrast between 
egoism and altruism, but rather the 
distinction between adherence to tra 
ditions (law) and disobedience to 
them It is indifferent how tradition 
originated, in any case it did not ongi 
nate with respect to good and evil or 
any immanent categorical imperative, 
but did so above all for the purpose o 
preserving a community, a people, any 
superstitious taboo which originated 
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because of some misconstrued accident 
creates a tradition which it is moral to 
obey To disobey it is dangerous, but 
more dangerous for the community 
than for the individual (because the 
Deity punishes the community, and 
the individual only as a member of the 
community, for any sacrilege and any 
violation of its rights) Every tradition 
grows continually more venerable, e 
more distant its origin and the more 
its beginning has been forgotten, t e 
veneration of such a tradition in 
creases from generation to generation 
the tradition at last becomes holy an 
inspires awe In any case the morali y 
of piety is much older than that ot 
altruistic actions 


Pleasure in Traditional Custom An 
important hind of pleasure, and there 
with one source of morality aris 
from habit Man does the habitu 
more easily, better, and therefore more 
gladly He feels pleasure m doing 1 
and knows from experience that ie 
habitual has proven itself and is j* lCre “ 
fore useful, a custom with which on 
can live has shown itself to be bene 
ficial and rewarding in contrast to a 
untested innovations Custom y? c ![ c 
fore continues the pleasurable and m 
useful mnrpm nr obevinC it requires 


luunucs uic — 

useful moreover, obeying it requires 
no deliberation As soon as man ca 
coerce others, he docs so in order 
introduce and enforce his customs, or 
in lus eves thev are the proven vvis 
m of life In similar fashion a com 
mitj of individuals forces the sa 
stoms upon each member Here 
e misconception Because one ec 
mfortiblc in doing the customan o 
least because the customarv enables 
ie to prevail in his existence 1 
ntom is v icw cd as necessarv , for 
*aned to be the only possibility 
iving comfort the comforts of ‘ 
■cm to grow from it alone Tin* " 
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of regarding the conventional as a pre- 
condition of living extends to the 
smallest details of custom since pnmi 
live peoples and cultures liaxc very 
lim/d insight into actual causahty 
they are superstitiously “"^med 
preserve the traditional routine Den 
when customs are severe exacting 
and burdensome they are re amed 
because of their presumed “ '' c 
Such peoples do not know that the 
same degree of wellbeing can also 

foms\Vefthe n, L 0 st C exa C c,:ng become 

re^rd^teTerthf^em 
way of life may become second nature 
md consequently pleasurable 

VI 

Aaomst Definitions of Moral dims 

niorabt) It is s r | ujm3 nit), 

„ on and a d ' oncc 1 n ' “hat one 

bUt, XTa"c ” formula One must 
imm^iatel) 

ichal state > Adsaneemen „, c 

state ’ Does not the forrmi. ^ 

most cssrmtnl pointy name., ^ 

s" crs ,0 , ^, q lhl , formula contribute 
whereto Does . ||on „f moral 

anything to ' „c So not abrade nev 
precepts wb»c , unrc flectwch’ 

knowledge ««■£> u In deter 

E>o« it „r „ot we should seel 

mining whether a « lang 

t0 prolong manlimUer ^ ^ 

D 3 ” 1 ' „„ble de-anrmJhmtlo . of 
Created P°” .t mra n« 

man’ ,lm ' won! 1 lose ta I' 

l’ n t C ,'' C l!™ ov« l I -e' <" •upr'we tb’J 

'"-w antral to !«•■* ,, „ 


w-e wanted to J 'h w , k ,, „ 


i« capa 
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guarantee the longest possible exist- 
ence for them! Or let us suppose tint 
we thought their “greatest happiness” 
to be the state to be attained Does 
one mean then the highest degree of 
happiness which individual men can 
achieve gradually, or does one mean 
an incalculable, though finally attain- 
able, average state of happiness for 
all? But why should morality be the 
only road that leads to it? By and 
large, is not morality the source of so 
much displeasure that one might 
rather argue that every refinement of 
morality until now has made men 
more dissatisfied with themselves, 
their fellows, and their lot? Did not 
until now the most moral of men be- 
lieve that the profoundcst unhappiness 
is the only proper condition of man as 
a moral being? 

VII 

Our Right to Our Folly How ought 
we to act? For what end ought we to 
act 9 These questions are easily enough 
answered so far as the immediate and 
most basic needs of the individual are 
concerned, but as one rises to the 
subtler, more comprehensive and im- 
portant domains of action, the answers 
will become more doubtful and conse- 
quently more arbitrary But precisely 
in this domain there ought not to be 
arbitrary decisionsl— thus the authority 
of morality demands An obscure anxi 
ety and awe should guide man in- 
stantly just m those very actions, the 
purpose and means of which he can 
least of all make out immediately This 
authority of morality rules out any 
thinking in those situations where it 
could be dangerous to think wrongly , 
m this manner, morality usually justi 
fies itself before its accusers Wrongly 
here [means] dangerously, but 
dangerous to whom? Authoritarian 
moralists do not usually consider the 
danger to the person who acts, but 
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much rather the danger to themselves, 
to their possible loss of power and 
prestige ns soon as this right to act 
is conceded to all, regardless of 
whether or not these “all” act ar- 
bitrarily and foolishly according to 
individual lesser or greater judgment 
The autlioritnrnns on their part make 
unhesitating use of their right to ar- 
bitrariness and folly. They even com- 
mand others to act even in situations 
when it is scared) possible or veiy dif- 
ficult to answer the questions, How 
ought I to act, for what end ought I 
to act? ’ And if the reason of mankind 
grows with such extraordinary slow- 
ness that it has often been denied in 
the course of the development of hu- 
manity, what is more to blame than 
tins solemn presence, indeed omni- 
presence, of moral commands which 
forbid us to question as individuals 
the purpose and the how? Have we 
not been trained to become senti 
mental and to retreat into obscurity 
just when our judgment should be 
keen and detached— 1 e , in all higher 
and more important concerns 9 

vm 

Herd-Instinct Wherever we find a 
morality we encounter an evaluation 
and a ranking of human instincts and 
actions These valuations and rankings 
are always the expression of the needs 
of a community and a herd The chief 
criterion for the value of every indi- 
vidual is his usefulness to his society 
—there is a first, second, and third 
degree of usefulness By means of 
morality the individual is trained to 
become a function of the herd and to 
value himself only as a function Since 
there were great differences in the 
conditions for the preservation of dif- 
ferent communities, there were there- 
fore very different moralities, and in 
respect to the future essential trans- 
formations of herds and communities, 
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, . ;f i T t ; n this respect that we have 

states and societies, one can prophesy t It mode of thinking, 

that very divergent moralities will most cnang 


*s ana societies, uuo »-«»■ .r-r j 
that very divergent moralities wnl 
come into existence. Morality ts the 
herd-instinct in the individual. 


Small Doses. If a transformation is 
to be as profound as po^rble then 
one should administer the remedy m 

The Herds Sting of Conscience. In ™ nute J 0 ° d f ’ C af somethtag great be 
the earliest and remotest ages of man- ^ "S P, in a single stroke? Thus we 
etintr nf conscience dm 


the earliest and remotest ages of man- „ rfngfc stroke? Thus we 

kind the sting of conscience differed creat ^ carefl ,, not to exchange 

completely from what it is today. familiar conditions of morality fo 

day we feel responsible only or what U» fen^ar ^ ^ prec ip, lately 
we intend and do, and we take P ri AlJ , nn i Pn tlv— no, we want to continue 

• ...L.I If 


day we feel responsible only for wnat me va]ualjon of things precipitately 

we intend and do, and we take pri v io]ently-no, we want to continu 

only in what lies within ourselves. All jn tll ' 0 ] d w ay for a long, long 

our jurists consider this feeling of s - until, probably at a very 

esteem and pleasure in our mdivi come to realize that the n 

ality and power to be the eternal date . «e com. the prevailing 

source of Right. But during the long T w ;thin us and that its sm. 

est period of human development P° ^ ^ l( .;, fc Ii tcc must fcom^now 


valuation has become ™ 1 ' — a jj 

r er * 2a* « ».»< A -<* 

doses, to icnicii endowed 

0„ become accustomed. . hm e en 

revolution . ,, ircc S ol quackery 

sodic and blood) / jjf cn crises, 
which, by rnean . a cre dulous 

Se h ^h ,0 .he'Topeofamd S 

and an inhibition, people once felt ^P cry an d thereby made all ^,l.t.^ 

egoism to be distressing, indeed to impatient and £ 

distress itself. For a person to be him- 
self, to v nit ip himself according to i- 


lUlg 

_ od of human development 

nothing inspired more terror in man 
than to feel this individuality m him- 
self. To be alone, to feel individually, 
neither to obey nor to rule, to be an 
individual— at that time this was no 
pleasure, but a punishment; one \va 
condemned “to be an individu • 

Freedom of thought was regarded 

anguish personified. Whereas we fe . ’ j, ow to inspire 

law and subordination to be a restramt kne 

nnA n 


tself. For a person 10 uc »*■ 
iv» value himself according to i 
wn measure and weight w'as * el * 
luite distasteful. An inclination in t ia 
direction would have been felt to e 
madness because every misery an 
terror was associated with sohtu c. _ ooia»‘ 

At that time “free will” was the ncai> - crta j n cd for 
est neighbor to a bad conscience. n is basicalh 

esteemed himself all the more mom . wrong 
•he less independently he acted, ® 
nore the hero-instinct and not person 

... J T,.e 41 — ' A * 


to this very moment. 


the herd-instinct ana noi !«■* 

...» was expressed in his actions, 
hat time *— * 1 »nt injured the 


ality 

that 

herd, 


expressea in ms ,, _ 

nai time everything that injured _ 
icrd, whether the individual had in- 
ended the injury or not. cai 


Victory of become wise 

Evil. He "ho.''^>« " from laving 
will °'; 13 '? ," r n ume the islet. tut 

entertained . , corrupt; the 

man is basically cs ^ 33 ^ " ‘|,c is. 

itica is "™ n | K 1 periods c( time it 
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held sway order 
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neither sms nor virtues in the meta- 
physical sense, we will realize that the 
entire province of moral ideas is con- 
stantly wavering and that there arc 
higher and lower conceptions of good 
and evil, of moral and immoral He 
who desires little more from things 
than knowledge of them easily makes 
peace with his soul and will perhaps 
make a wrong move (or commit a 
sin, as the world calls it), in igno- 
rance, but hardly from passion He 
will no longer want to slander and 
exterminate his appetites, but his 
single-minded goal will be to know 
as well as possible at all times, and 
that will make him detached and will 
tame the wildness in his disposition 
Moreover, freed from a number of 
tormenting conceptions, he will no 
longer feel anything at the mention of 
“punishments of hell,” “sinfulness,” 
“incapacity for goodness ” He knows 
them to be the fleeting distorted 
shadows of the world and of life 

xn 

There Are Ttvo Classes of People 
Who Deny Morality “To deny moral- 
ity” can mean, m the first place, to 
deny that the moral motives which 
men cite for their actions have really 
prompted them This amounts to say- 
ing that morality consists of empty 
words and is part of that gross and 
yet subtle deception (especially self- 
deception) practiced by men and per- 
haps most adeptly practiced by those 
famous for their virtues In the sec- 
ond place, it can mean the denial that 
moral judgments are founded on 
truths One admits on this view that 
they are really motives of the actions, 
but insists that error lies at the founda- 
tion of moral judgments prompting 
men to their moral actions This is 
my point of view, yet I should be far 
from denying that m very many cases 
a lingering distrust based on the first 


point of view’— in the spirit of La 
Rochefoucauld— is also justifiable and, 
m any case, is of the Highest general 
utiht) Therefore I deny morality in 
the same way as I deny alchemy, 
i e , I deny its presuppositions, but I do 
not deny that there have been alchem- 
ists who believed in these presupposi- 
tions and based their actions upon 
them I also deny immorality not that 
innumerable people feel themselves 
to be immoral, but I do deny that 
there is any justifying reason for them 
to feel so I should not, of course, 
deny— unless I were a fool— that many 
actions which are called immoral 
should be avoided and combated, and 
likewise that many which are called 
moral should be performed and en- 
couraged But I oelieve this about 
these two kinds of action for reasons 
different from those that have been 
given up to the present We must 
transform our ideas so that we, per- 
haps much later, may achieve even 
more namely, to transform our feeU 
i ngs and attitudes 

xra 

Our Evaluations All actions spring 
from evaluations and all evaluations 
are either one’s own or adopted, the 
latter bemg by far the most numerous 
Why do we adopt them? From fear— 
l e , we consider it more advisable to 
pretend that these evaluations are also 
our own, and we get so accustomed to 
this pretence that it finally is our na- 
ture Personal evaluation is something 
extremely rare for it means that we 
must appraise a matter according to 
the extent it pleases or displeases only 
us and no one else But must not u>e 
determine the worth of our fellows 
which then in turn provides us in most 
cases with the motive for adopting 
their evaluations? No doubt [we 
must], but then we make these initial 
evaluations during our childhood, and 
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we seldom team to alter them Most 
of us remain during our whole 1 e 
time the dupes of our childish and 
habitual judgments in our manner ot 
appraising our fellow men (their 
minds, rank, morality, exemplariness 
and reprehensibility), and we find it 
necessary to pay homage to their valu- 
ations 

XIV 

The Unknoton World of the “ Sub- 
ject " From the most ancient tunes to 
the present, men have found it nar 
est to grasp the extent of their 
ignorance about themselves not on y 
with respect to good and evil, but 
also with respect to something a 
more essential The ancient illusion 
still lives on that we know and know 
percisely m each case, what ma 
human beings act Not only God, w 
looks into the heart,” not only t 
man who acts and reflects on * 
action, but indeed no one else dou 
that he understands the essen i 
features of action in everyone else 
Vrm\tr rulmf T unnf find what I » 
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action were not followed by that right 
action” This is the only way in which 
these great men deemed it necessary 
to prove this idea-that the opposite 
seemed to them to be unthinkable and 
mad Nevertheless the opposite is pre 
asely the naked reality which has 
been^ demonstrated daily and hourlj 
from time immemorial Is it not a 
'dreadful • truth that all that' «e brow 

comphsh rf.hatThe bndge connect- 

been at great pains to leam that 
external world's not quite « » °P, 
nears to us Well! It is the same with 
?he inner world We cannot sa 5 
han that moral actions are m truth 
“something d.lferenC »» h “ ct ' o ° n ^ a itc 
,s "the common 

most ancient re ? ,ism ‘L^hasllioughh 
to the present ft,” “npfars 


features of action in everyone else T _ •• (]n rercaumi; - - 

know what I want and what I have to to \ ine p35! age from Sdtag 
done, I am free and responsible for a '^‘occurs to me which I 
my actions, and I hold others respon P ( os a proof tlnt excn . 

tble For theirs, I can name all more * ' sllg l ,«t scruple, 

.1j .11 — »r immilses mora realism tact 

adhere to » >« «" competent and 

one of us is in ream) i Utn „ in! . 

P crf ^' 7^,) snnct.Bed h> loving 
good anil c this applies to 

m far es net >■« 
rVCn 3 c actions of others are 
ovai. hut th i „„„ metels ap 

scnitimred. an „ hl!c the 


lble For theirs, I can name au »»» 
possibilities and all inner impulse 
which precede an act— > ou mav ac a 
you will, I know myself and thereto 
all others ” E\eryone thought so in i 
past, and almost every ° ne thinks so 
today Socrates and Plato, who 
this respect w ere great skeptics an 

admirable innovators, were nc\c i - j cn ,j in izrd. and l* . ITwlule'thc but* 
less naively credulous in regard to c am j disapprove o\ 

fatal prejudice, that profoundest cr 1^ of performing the ac ^ |t 
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presumption that there Is such a tmng 
as knowledge concerning the essen 
of an action , j, t it 

“It would indeed be drerdful » 
insight mto what constitutes a ng 
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through which we hold someone ac- 
countable, 1 e , the so called moral 
sentiments, has the following prin- 
cipal phases In the beginning, one 
calls individual actions good or evil 
without considering their motives, but 
only [taking into account] their use- 
ful or harmful consequences But one 
soon forgets the origin of these desig- 
nations and assumes that the attributes 
“good’ or ‘evil” inhere in the actions 
themselves without regard to their 
consequences Next, the goodness 
or evilness is transferred to the motives, 
and the actions in themselves are re- 
garded as morally ambiguous Then 
one goes beyond that and no longer 
applies the predicates "good” or “evil” 
to particular motives, but to the whole 
character of a man out of whom the 
motive is presumed to grow as the 
plant grows out of the earth Thus 
successively, man is held responsible 
for the consequences of his actions, 
then for his actions, then for his mo 
tives, and finally for his character 
Finally one discovers that character 
cannot be responsible in so far as it is 
a necessary consequence, an out- 
growth of past and present elements 
and influences Therefore that a man 
cannot be held responsible for any- 
thing, neither for his character, nor 
his motives, nor his actions, nor the 
consequences of his actions At that 
pomt one comes to realize that the 
history of moral sentiments is the his 
tory of a fiction the fiction of respon 
sibihty which in turn reposes upon the 
fiction of the freedom of the will 
Schopenhauer argued the following 
Since certain actions have as a conse- 
quence ill humor ('sense of guilt ), 
there must be responsibility There 
would be no reason for this ill humor 
if all human actions were done of 
necessity (which is actually the case 
and also the belief of this philosopher), 
and if, in addition, man acquired 
precisely the character that he has 


with the same necessity as that by 
which lie acts (which Schopenhauer 
denies) Trom the existence of this ill 
humor Schopenhauer behexes he can 
infer a freedom which man must 
somehow have had, not with regard 
to his actions, but with regard to his 
character freedom, therefore, to be 
this or that, but not to act thus or 
otherwise According to his opinion, 
the esse, the sphere of freedom and 
responsibility, results in the operari, 
the sphere of strict causality, neces- 
sity, and nonresponsibihty This ill 
humor is seemingly directed to the 
operan ,— in so far it strays from its 
real target which is the esse, the deed 
of a free will, the original cause of 
the existence of an individual Man 
becomes that which he t nils to be- 
come, willing precedes existence 
Schopenhauer fallaciously deduces the 
reasonableness and justifiability of m 
humor from its mere existence, and 
having made this fallacious deduction 
he arrives at his fantastic conclusion 
about the so-called noumenal (in- 
telligible) freedom But the ill humor 
after the deed need not be reason- 
able at all, indeed it certainly is not, 
for it arises from our mistaken assump 
lion that the action was not neces 
sitated Therefore, it is only because 
man believes himself to be free not 
because he is free, that he experiences 
remorse and stings of conscience 
Moreover, this ill humor can be over 
come, in many people it is entirely 
absent in connection with actions 
where others experience it The feel 
ing is very protean, it is connected 
with the development of customs and 
culture and probably has existed only 
for a relatively short time m world 
history Nobody is responsible for his 
actions nobody for his character, to 
judge is equivalent to being unjust 
This also holds when an individual 
judges himself This proposition is as 
clear as day, and yet everyone, fear- 
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ing the consequences, prefers to re- 
treat into darkness and illusion 

xvi 


Nonliability and Innocence The 
fact that man is accountable tor 
neither his actions nor his character is 
the bitterest pill which the inquirer 
must swallow if he has been accus 
•tomed to regard responsibility and 
duty as mankind s patent letter o 
nobility All his valuations, approba 
tions, and disapprobations are there y 
devaluated and become countertei 
The deepest feeling with which he 
regarded the sufferer and the hero vv as 
sustained by a fiction, he may no 
longer either praise or blame, for it is 
absurd to praise and blame blind na 
ture and necessity Just as he loves a 
fine work of art but does not commend 
it for creating itself, just as he regar s 
a plant, so must he regard his own 
actions and those of mankind He can 
admire the forcefulness, beaut) , an 
plenitude of actions, but he must no 
attribute merit to them Chemical 
processes, the strife of elernen s, 
land] the torments of the invalid w 10 
thirsts for recovery are no less mer- 
itorious than those struggles of ic 
soul and states of distress in vvhich 'vc 
are tom hither and thither b) di cr 
tnt motives until, ns we sn\, we hna 
decide for the most powerful on 
(m truth, however, it is the s ^ n ^5 s . 
motive which decides for us) 11 
whatever noble names we mav gi' c ° 
these motives, they have cro'vn from 
just those roots that we belic'«t w 
he Infused bv evil poisons There i 
no difference of kind between g 00 * 
and evil actions, but at most onr 
degree Good actions are sublimate* 
evil ones evil actions arc polluted am 
arrested good ones Man acts a< 
ran that fit], as he mud hw cnui*. 
fn* jelf grntificntion (together "i 
the fear of ] mng tt) drmuuft 


faction in all circumstances-be it in 
deeds of vanity, revenge, pleasure, 
convenience, malice, or cunning, be 
lt m deeds of sacrifice compassion, 
and dedication to knowledge The de 
grees of discrimination decide n 
which direction one a : drawn bv tins 
craving Ever) societ), c ' , r > . 
vidual is continually a "“ re 0 . f a , SC „ 
of values according to "h'ch ' e detcr 
nunes his actions and ! ud g c ^ f th “^ nc * 
others But the standard of values 
changes constantly, mam actions are 
oilled evil hut are simpl) stupid K 
cause the degree of mtclhgcnce i which 
decided for them was very to" m 

ISilSi! 

Surpassed In retrospect .befall our 


actions and jut gm Gaining in 

savages now »PP™'°£S pa.nful 
s.ght into this can he deep ' P 

hut there is a hutlcrfls 

ire birth piug salts it rends 

breaks through i j ’unknowai 

and tears it ' ,c, ( ' ", nm blinds 

light, the realm of freedom i ^ 
oild confuses it T ® sc „ lte rptiMr t> 

Ess&aicr.'tr'; 

into a tr 
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namely, the affinity for truth and 
justice which is to be found m knowl- 
edge? Were error and delirium the 
only means through which mankind 
could raise itself gradually to this de- 
gree of self enlightenment and self- 
redemption, who would dare to de- 
preciate such means? Who would 
really be sad if he perceived the ends 
to which these means contribute? 
Everything in the sphere of morality 
has developed, is changeable, is fluc- 
tuating, everything flows like a river— 
that is true, but everything within one 
streams toward one goal Even if the 
inherited practice of erroneous valua- 
tion, loving and hating, continues to 
reign, it will grow weaker under the 
influence of increasmg wisdom A new 
practice, that of understanding— of not 
loving and not hatmg— of a wide per- 
spective is gradually taking root in us 
In millennia, the new practice will 
erhaps be sufficiently strong to give 
umamty the strength to produce 
wise, innocent (enlightened inno- 
cence) men just as regularly as it now 
produces biased, guilt stricken men 
that means not the opposite of the 
man of the future, but necessary pre- 
ludes to them 

XVII 

Beyond the Neighbor What? Can 
it be that the essence of true morality 
lies in our perceiving the most direct 
and immediate consequences of our 
actions for others, and that we make 
decisions accordmgly? This is only a 
narrow-minded and petty bourgeois 
morality, even though it may be a 
morality But it seems to me that it 
would be superior and more liberal to 
look beyond these immediate conse- 
quences for our neighbor and to en- 
courage more distant purposes, even 
at the risk of making others suffer, 
as, for example, by encouraging the 
pursuit of knowledge in spite of the 


insight that our free thinking will, for 
the time being, plunge others into 
doubt, grief, and even worse afflic- 
tions May we not at least treat our 
neighbor as we treat ourselves? And if 
we do not think in such a narrow and 
petty bourgeois fashion about our 
immediate welfare and sufferings, why 
must we do so about his? Granted that 
sacrifice made sense for us, what is to 
forbid us to sacrifice our neighbor 
along with ourselves, just as States 
and Sovereigns have hitherto sacri- 
ficed one citizen to the others, “for 
the sake of the general interest,” as 
they say? 

We too, however, have in mind the 
general interest, perhaps an even more 
general one than theirs So why should 
not a few individuals of this genera 
tion be sacrificed for the benefit of 
generations to come? Can’t affliction, 
unrest, despair, blunders and anxiety 
of the sacrificial victims be deemed 
essential if we view such victims as 
performing a function analogous to 
that of a new plough which is to 
break up the ground and render it 
fertile for all? Finally, we communi- 
cate at the same time to our neighbor 
the inclination to self-sacrifice by 
which he can feel himself a martyr 
We persuade him to carry out the 
task for which we use him Are we 
then devoid of all pity? If, however, 
we want to achieve a victory over 
ourselves beyond our pity, is this not 
a higher and freer attitude and state 
of mind than that in which we feel 
merely safe after having ascertained 
whether an action benefits or harms 
our neighbor? On the contrary, such 
an attitude toward sacrifice— includ- 
ing the sacrifice of ourselves as well as 
of our neighbors— would strengthen 
and elevate the general sense of hu 
man power, even supposing that we 
attain nothing more than this But 
this alone would be a positive in- 
crease of happiness Then, if even 
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this but not a word more! A 

glance suffices, you have understood 
me 

XVIII 

The Cause of “ Altruism On the 

whole men have spoken of love with 
so much emphasis and adoration 
simply because they have had so little 
of it and were never allowed to ap 
pease their appetite for this too 
Thus it became their ambrosia 1 o 
poet were to show the presence o 
universal love of man m his vision o 
a Utopia he would certainly have o 
descnbe an agonizing and ridiculous 
state of affairs, the like of which was 
never seen on earth Everyone would 
be gushed over, pestered and sighe 
for not as at present by one lover 
but by thousands, indeed by every 
body, by dint of an irresistible drive 
which would then be as much reviled 
and cursed as selfishness has been 
by men of past ages The poets ot 
such a Utopia if only they had the 
time to wnte, would dream of noth 
ing but the blissful, loveless past o 
the divine selfishness, of the anonym 
it), neglect, and unpopularity tha 
were once possible on earth l* 10 ) 
would even dream of being hated an 
despised and of all the possible mean 
nesses of the dear, r '* 1 " nr ,n 
which ae li\c 
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weighty and significant illusions de 
nvea from moral religious and meta 
physical conceptions Onl> after this 
P cha,n Sickness has been orercome 
do we reach the first great goal the 
separation of man from the animal 
At present we are still "i 

tire work of removing the chains and 
m doing so we need to take the grea 
St precautions Freedom of spin! may 
be granted only to the ennobled man 
nnlv he experiences an allcetation of 
hj lot and his wounds alone are 
healed He is the first who i«l JJJ 
that he lives for the sake of o!/™ 
eras and for no ulterior goal His mot 

m Let peace and the entojanen of 

present things be with . me : «1^ 

mXIng oHhifmoiio for indiud 
uals he fecalls an ancient^ 
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tions of personal advantage? Actions 
most advantageous to the individual 
correspond most closely to today s 
concept of morality (a morality of 
the greatest general good) To de- 
velop our whole person and in all that 
we do to keep our highest good in 
view advances us more than those 
feelings of pity and actions done for 
the benefit of others We all still suf- 
fer because we pay all too little atten- 
tion to the personal in us, let us admit 
that it is badly developed Our atten- 
tion has been forcibly diverted from 
what is personal that has been of- 
fered as a sacrifice to the State, to 
science, or to the helpless, as if the 
personal were something bad which 
must be sacrificed We are still willing 
to work for our fellow men, but only 
so far as we find our own greatest 
advantage in this work, no more and 
no less It is only a question of what 
we understand to be to our advantage, 
the immature, undeveloped, crude in 
dividual will naturally understand “his 
advantage” m the crudest way 

XXI 

Forward Let us proceed upon the 
path of wisdom with firm, confident 
steps! Whatever you may be, be your 
own source of experience! Cast off the 
dissatisfaction with your own nature, 
forgive yourself your own ego, for in 
any case, you have in yourself a ladder 
with a hundred rungs upon which you 
can mount to knowledge The age into 
which you regretfully feel yourself 
cast holds you to be blessed because 
of this good fortune, it calls out to 
you that you will still have experiences 
of which men of a later age perhaps 
must be deprived Do not disdain 
having been religious, appreciate fully 
that you still had a genuine access to 
art Can you not, with the help of 
these experiences, follow immense 
stretches of former humanity with a 


more sympathetic understanding? Is 
not that ground which sometimes dis- 
pleases )Ou so greatly, that ground 
of clouded thougnt, precisely the one 
upon which have grown many of the 
most glorious fruits of older civiliza- 
tions? One must have loved religion 
and art as one loved his mother and 
Ins nurse, otherwise he cannot become 
wise But one must become able to 
look beyond them, to grow beyond 
them, if one remains under their 
magic spell, one does not understand 
them Likewise, you must be steeped 
in history and be familiar with that 
cautious toying with scales “On the 
one hand— on the other hand ” Wan 
der back along the footsteps made by 
mankind in its sorrowful and long 
journey through the wilderness of the 
past, then you will be instructed most 
thoroughly which courses future man 
kind can never, and never should, 
traverse again And while you vish 
with all your strength to foresee what 
riddles the future will pose, your own 
life will acquire the value of a tool 
and a means for knowledge You can 
achieve a synthesis of all you have 
experienced m your ultimate goal— a 
synthesis of dead ends, mistakes, de 
lusions, follies, your loves, and your 
hopes This goal is to become your- 
self a necessary link in the Great 
Chain of Cultural Being and irom 
the necessity you embody to infer the 
necessity that operates in the course 
of general culture When your sight 
has become strong enough to fathom 
the dark depths of your nature and 
your knowledge, perhaps then you will 
be able to discern reflected therein 
the distant constellations of future cul- 
tures Do you believe that such a life 
with such a goal is too taxing too 
empty of all pleasantness? Then you 
have not learned that knowledge >s 
sweeter than honey and that the 
clouds of melancholia will have to 
serve you as a spring from which you 
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draw the purest water for your re- 
freshment When old age approaches, 
you will realize how much you have 
obeyed the voice of nature that na- 
ture which governs the world through 
joy. The same life that reaches its 
peak in old age also reaches its peak 
in wisdom, in that mild sunshine ot a 


continuous spiritual )oyousness Na- 
ture intended that you should meet 
both old age and wisdom, upon one 
ndge of life Then it is tune “nd n ° 
reason for rancour that the shades of 
death approach Your last g anc 
toward the light, >our last sound 
paean to wisdom 
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self a necessary link in the Great 
Chain of Cultural Being and from 
the necessity you embody to infer the 
necessity that operates in the course 
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draw the purest water for your re- 
freshment. When old age approaches, 
you will realize how much you have 
obeyed the voice of nature, that na 
ture which governs the world through 
joy. The same life that reaches is 
peak in old age also reaches its pea' 
in wisdom, in that mild sunshine o 


continuous spiritual joyousness Na- 
ture , mended that you should meet 
both old age and wisdom, upon one 
ndge of life. Then it is tune and no 
reason for rancour that the shades id 
death approach. Your last glanee- 
toward the light, your last sound-a 
paean to wisdom 
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Retired for most of his life by a chronic physical disability and unencum- 
bered by teaching responsibilties, Bradley, during his more than half-century 
tenure as Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, succeeded to an unusual degree 
in devoting himself to philosophy A warm admirer of Hegel, Bradley, how- 
ever, was no mere slavish follower And he deplored a similar though less 
extensive discipleship that grew about himself His wit, brilliant style, and 
originality of mind combined to mark him as the dominant figure in British 
Idealism In addition to Ethical Studies (1876), Bradley’s most important 
writings are Appearance and Reality (1893), The Principles of Logic (1893), 
Essays on Truth and Reality (1914), and, finally, Collected Essays (1935). 


MY STATION AND ITS 
DUTIES 1 

We have traversed by this time, 
however cursorily, a considerable 
field, and so far it might appear with- 
out any issue or at best with a merely 
negative result Certainly in our anti- 
cipatory remarks (Essay II), we 
thought we found some answer to the 
question. What is the end? But that 
answer was too abstract to stand by 
itself And, if we may be said to know 
thus much, that the end is self- 
realization, yet at present we do not 
seem to have learned anything about 
the self to be realized And the detail 
of Essays II and III appears at most 
to have given us some knowledge of 
that which self reahzation is not 
We have learned that the self to 
be realized is not the self as this or 
that feeling, or as any series of the 
particular feelings of our own or 
others’ streams or trains of conscious- 

1 Essay v. Ethical Studies , London, 
1876 


ness It is, in short, not the self to 
be pleased The greatest sum of units 
of pleasure we found to be the idea 
of a mere collection, whereas, if we 
wanted morality, it was something like 
a universal that we wanted Happi- 
ness, as the effort to construct that 
universal by the addition of particu 
lars, gave us a futile and bastard 
product which carried its self destruc- 
tion within it, in the continual asser- 
tion of its own universality, together 
with its unceasing actual particularity 
and fimtude, so that happiness was, if 
we chose, nowhere not realized, or 
again, if we chose, not anywhere real- 
izable And passing then to the oppo 
site pole, to the universal as the 
negative of the particulars, to the sup- 
posed pure will or duty for dutys 
sake, we found that too was an unreal 
conception It was a mere form which, 
to be will, must give itself a content, 
and which could give itself a content 
only at the cost of a self-contradiction 
We saw, further, that any such con- 
tent was in addition arbitrarily postu- 
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lated and that, even then, the form 
was either never reahzed because real 
in no particular content, or always 
and everywhere reahzed, because 
equally reconcilable with any content 
And so, as before with happiness, we 
perceived that morality could have no 
existence if it meant anything more 
than the continual asseveration of an 
empty formula And, if we a 
chosen, we might have gone on o 
exhibit the falsity of asceticism, to 
see that the self cannot be realized as 
its own mere negation, since rnora ty 
is practice, is will to do something, is 
self-affirmation, and that a wi 0 
deny one’s will is not self realization, 
but rather is, strictly speaking a 
psychical impossibility, a self con n- 
dictory illusion And the 
again, of taking as the self to 
reahzed the self which I happen o 
have, my natural being and of ma ^ n ° 
life the end of life m the sense that 
each should live his life as he happens 
to find it in his own nature, has been 
precluded beforehand b> the resu 
derived from the consideration o ’ 
moral consciousness, viz , that mora 
lty implies a superior, a higher se , 
or at all events a universal some img 
which is above this or that self an 

so nhfikp Trtinp And. to complete 1 1 


left as the end the self so far being 
defined ns neither a collection of par 
ticuhr feelings nor an abstract uni 
cereal The self is to be realized as 
something not simply one or the other, 

t ” to be S real,zed further as vail w.1 
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not the will of living human beings 
It is a concrete universal because it 
not only is above but is within and 
throughout its details, and is so far 
only as they are It is the life which 
can live only in and by them, as they 
are dead unless within it, it is the 
whole soul which lives so far as the 
body lives, which makes the body a 
living body and which without the 
body is as unreal an abstraction as the 
body without it It is an organism 
and a moral organism, and it is con 
scious self realization because only by 
the will of its self conscious members 
can the moral organism give itself 
reality It is the self realization of the 
whole body because it is one and the 
same will which lives and acts in the 
life and action of each It is the self- 
realization of each member because 
each member cannot find the function 
which makes him himself, apart from 
the whole to which he belongs, to be 
himself he must go beyond himself, 
to live his life he must live a life which 
is not merely his own, but which, none 
the less, but on the contrary all the 
more, is intensely and emphatically 
his own individuality Here, and here 
first, are the contradictions which have 
beset us solved — here is a universal 
which can confront our wandering 
desires with a fixed and stem impera- 
tive, but which yet is no unreal form 
of the mind but a living soul that 
penetrates and stands fast in the de- 
tail of actual existence It is real, and 
real for me It is in its affirmation that 
I affirm myself, for I am but as a 
‘heart beat in its system ' And I am 
real in it, for, when I give myself to it, 
it gives me the fruition of my own 
personal activity, the accomplished 
ideal of my life which is happiness 
In the realized idea which, superior 
to me and >et here and now in and 
b> me, affirms itself in a continuous 
process, we have found the end, we 
have found self-realization, duty, and 


happiness in one — yes, we have found 
ourselves when we have found our 
station and its duties, our function as 
an organ in the social organism 

‘Mere rhetoric,’ we shall be told, 
‘a bad metaphysical dream, a stale old 
story once more warmed up, which 
cannot hold its own against the logic 
of facts That the state was prior to 
the individual, that the whole was 
sometimes more than the sum of the 
parts, was an illusion which preyed 
on the thinkers of Greece But that 
illusion has been traced to its source 
and dispelled and is in plain words ex- 
ploded The family, society, the state, 
and generally every community of 
men consists of individuals, and there 
is nothing in them real except the 
individuals Individuals have made 
them, and make them, by placing 
themselves and by standing in certain 
relations The individuals are real by 
themselves and it is because of them 
that the relations are real They make 
them, they are real m them, not be 
cause of them, and they would be just 
as real out of them The whole is the 
mere sum of the parts, and the parts 
are as real away from the whole as 
they are within the whole Do you 
really suppose that the individual 
would perish if every form of com- 
munity were destroyed? Do you think 
that anything real answers to the 
phrases of universal and organism 
Everything is in the organism what 
it is out and the universal is a name, 
the existing fact answering to which 
is particular persons m such and such 
relations To put the matter shortly, 
the community is the sum of its parts, 
is made by the addition of parts, and 
the parts are as real before the ad 
dition as after, the relations they stand 
in do not make them what they are, 
but are accidental, not essential, to 
their being, and, as to the whole, it 
it is not a name for the individuals 
that compose it, it is a name of nothing 
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actual. These are not metaphysical 
dreams They are facts and verifiable 

facts’ _ 

Are they facts? Facts should ex- 
plain facts, and the view called indi- 
vidualism* (because the one reality 
that it believes m is the ‘individual, 
in the sense of this, that, and the 
other particular) should hence be e 
nght explanation What are the fac s 
here to be explained? They are human 
communities, the family, society, and 
the state Individualism has explained 
them long ago They are ‘collections 
held together by force, illusion, or con- 
tract It has told the story of their 
origin and to its own satisfaction 
cleared the matter up Is the exp mici 
tion satisfactory and venfiabler 
would be a bold assertion when his- 
toncal science has rejected an en- 
tirely discredited the individualistic 

origin of society, and when, if " e 

to practice, we find everywhere 
state asserting itself as a power w ic 
has, and, lE need be, asserts the ng 1 
to make use of and expend the P* 0 P' 
erty and person of the indivi u. 
without regard to his wishes, an 
wluch, moreover, may dcstrov n»s j 
in punishment, and put forth o ' 
powers such as no theory of con ra 
will explain except by the most pa P 
able fictions, while at the same time 
no ordinary person calls tlicir mora 
in question Both lustory and prac i 
cal politics refuse to \cnfy the ac s 
of the individualist, and wc shouia 
find still less to confirm his theory i 
wc examined the famil>. 

If, then, apart from mctaphvsic one 
looks a \ the history and present prac- 
tice of society, these would not nppea 
lo establish the 'fact’ that the indi- 
vidual is the one realitv am' comrminl- 
ties mere collections Tor all that. '' 
dull W tohl. ‘it is the troth Tror 
tlut Is. 1 suppose, not os fact Ini 
rvtaphysic, amt this Is wliat on e in ‘ 
too often with those who define me 
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physic and talk most of facts Their 
mmds, so far as sucl. a thing mas be > 
are not seldom mere ‘collective unities 
of metaphysical dogmas Thc> decrv 
any real metaphvsic because tliev 
dimly feel that tlieir own will not 
stand criticism, and thev appeal to 
facts because while then mctaphvsic 
stands they feel they need not be 

mon tvpe impressed on all then mem 

hers then organic structure and the 
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then, that selves are ‘individual’ in the 
sense of exclusive of other selves, we 
oppose the (equally justified) asser- 
tion that this is a mere fancy We say 
that, out of theory, no such individual 
men exist, and we will try to show 
from fact that, in fact, what we call 
an individual man is what he is be- 
cause of and by virtue of community, 
and that communities are thus not 
mere names but something real, and 
can be regarded (if we mean to keep 
to facts) only as the one m the many 
And to confine the subject and to 
keep to what is familiar, we will not 
call to our aid the life of animals, nor 
early societies, nor the course of his 
tory, but we will take men as they 
are now, we will take ourselves and 
endeavor to keep wholly to the teach- 
ing of experience 

Let us take a man, an Englishman 
as he is now, and try to point out that 
apart from what he has m common 
with others, apart from his sameness 
with others he is not an Englishman— 
nor a man at all, that if you take him 
as something by himself he is not 
what he is Of course we do not mean 
to say that he cannot go out of Eng 
land without disappearing nor, even 
if all the rest of the nation perished 
that he would not survive What we 
mean to say is that he is what he is 
because he is a bom and educated 
social being, and a member of an m 
dividual social organism, that if you 
make abstraction of all this, which is 
the same in him and m others what 
you have left is not an Englishman, 
nor a man, but some I know not what 
residuum, which never has existed by 
itself and does not so exist If we 
suppose the world of relations, in 
which he was bom and bred, never to 
have been, then we suppose the very 
essence of him not to be, if we take 
that away, we have taken him away, 
and hence he now is not an individual, 
tn the sense of owing nothing to the 


sphere of relations m which he finds 
himself, but does contain those rela- 
tions within himself as belonging to 
his very being, he is what he is, m 
bnef, so far as he is what others also 
are 

But we shall be cut short here with 
an objection 'It is impossible,’ we 
shall be told, ‘that two men should 
have the same thing in common ^ou 
are confusing sameness and likeness 
I say in answer that I am not, and 
that the too probable objector I am 
imagining too probably knows the 
meaning of neither one word nor the 
other But this is a matter we do not 
intend to stay over, because it is a 
metaphysical question we cannot dis 
cuss, and which, moreover, we cannot 
be called on to discuss We cannot be 
called on to discuss it because we have 
to do again here with sheer assertion, 
which either is ignorant of or ignores 
the critical investigation of the sub 
ject, and which, therefore, has no 
right to demand an answer We allude 
to it merely because it has become a 
sort of catchword with ‘advanced 
thinkers ’ All that it comes to is this 
first identity and diversity are assumed 
to exclude one another, and therefore, 
since diversity is a fact, it follows that 
there is no identity Hence a difficulty, 
because it has been seen long ago and 
forces itself upon everyone, that denial 
of all identity brings you into sharp 
collision with ordinary fact and leads 
to total skepticism, 2 so, to avoid this, 
while we yet maintain the previous 
dogma, ‘resemblance’ is brought in — 
a conception which (I suppose I need 
not add) is not analyzed or properly 

2 Even from Mr Mill ( in controversy ) 
we can quote, ‘If every general con- 
ception, instead of being the One w 
the Many,' were considered to be as 
many different concepbons as there are 
things to which it is applicable, there 
would be no such thing as general lan- 
guage ' — Logic, 6th ed , I, 201 
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defined, and so does all the better 
Against these assertions I shall put 
some others, viz , that identity and 
diversity, sameness and difference, 
imply one another, and depend for 
their meanmg on one another, that 
mere diversity is nonsense, just as 
mere identity is also nonsense, that 
resemblance or likeness, strictly speak- 
ing, falls not in the objects, but in the 
person contemplating (likening, ver- 
gleichend) , that ‘is A really like B 
does not mean ‘does it seem hker 
It may mean ‘would it seem like to 
everybody?’ but it generally means 
‘is there an “objective identity r Is 
there a point or points the same m 
both, whether anyone sees it or notr 
We do not talk of cases of ‘mistaken 
likeness*, we do not hang one man 
because he is ‘exactly like* another, or 
at least we do not wish to do so > e 
are the same as we were, not merely 
more or less like We have the same 
faith, hope, and purpose, and the same 
feelings os another man has now, as 
oursehes had at another time — not 
understanding thereby the numerical 
indistinguishcdness of particular states 
and moments, but calling the feelings 
one and the same feeling because 
uhat is felt is the same, and not mere > 
like In short, so far is it from being 
true that ‘sameness’ is rcall> likeness, 
that it is utterly false that two things 
are rcall> and objected) 'like un- 
less that means ‘more or less the 
same* So much b> wax of counter- 
assertion, and now let us turn to our 
farts 

The ‘indiudual* man. the man into 
whose essence his community "itn 
others docs not enter, who docs no 
include relation to others in his % era 
Wing U we si>. a fiction and m the 
hgh* of facts wc !me to examine him 
Wt us tale him in the slvape of an 
hngliih child as sorm as lie is t**m 
hr] suppose w ought t>o! to go 
h itl»rr bask Ixt us take !» m a* 
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as he is separated from his mother ami 
occupies a space clear and exclusive 
of all other human beings At this 
time, education and custom will, 1 
imagine, be allowed to have not a 
yet operated on him or lessened hi* 
•individuality 1 But is he now a mere 
‘individual,’ m the sense of not im 
nlvnng in his being identity with 
others? We cannot siy that if "C 
hold to the teaching of modern ph'Sl 
ology Physiology would tell mm 
one language or another, ■ 
now the child s mind is no pissi 
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But the child is not merely the mem- 
ber of a family, he is bom into other 
spheres, and (passing over the sub- 
ordinate wholes which nevertheless do 
in many cases qualify him) he is bom 
a member of the English nation It is, 

I believe, a matter of fact that at birth 
the child of one race is not the same 
as the child of another, that m the 
children of the one race there is a 
certain identity, a developed or un- 
developed national type which may 
be hard to recognize, or which at 
present may even be unrecognizable, 
but which nevertheless in some form 
will appear If that be the fact, then 
again we must say that one English 
child is in some points, though per- 
haps it does not as yet show itself, the 
same as another His being is so far 
common to him with others, he is not 
a mere ‘individual’ 

We see the child has been bom at 
a certain time of parents of a certain 
race, and that means also of a certain 
degree of culture It is the opinion of 
those best qualified to speak on the 
subject that civilization is to some 
not inconsiderable extent hereditary, 
that aptitudes are developed, and are 
latent in the child at birth, and that 
it is a very different thing, even apart 
from education, to be bom of civilized 
and of uncivilized ancestors These 
‘civilized tendencies,’ if we may use 
the phrase, are part of the essence of 
the child He would only partly (if 
at all) be himself without them, he 
owes them to his ancestors, and his 
ancestors owe them to society The 
ancestors were made what they were 
by the society they lived in If m 
answer it be replied, ‘Yes, but in- 
dividual ancestors were prior to their 
society,’ then that, to say the least 
of it, is a hazardous and unproved 
assertion, since man, so far as history 
can trace him back, is social, and if 
Mr Darwin’s conjecture as to the 
development of man from a social 


animal be received, we must say that 
man has never been anything but 
social, and society never was made by 
individual men Nor, if the (baseless) 
assertion of the priority of individual 
men were allowed, would that destroy 
our case, for certainly our more im- 
mediate ancestors were social, and, 
whether society was manufactured 
previously by individuals or not,-, yet 
in their case it certainly was not so 
They at all events have been so 
qualified by the common possessions of 
social mankind that, as members in 
the organism, they have become rela- 
tive to the whole If we suppose then 
that the results of the social life of 
the race are present in a latent and 
potential form in the child, can we 
deny that they are common property? 
Can we assert that they are not an 
element of sameness in all? Can we 
say that the individual is this in- 
dividual because he is exclusive, when, 
if we deduct from lum what he in- 
cludes, he loses characteristics which 
make him himself, and when again he 
does mclude what the others include, 
and therefore does (how can we es 
cape the consequence?) include m 
some sense the others also, just as they 
include him? By himself, then, what 
are we to call him? I confess I do not 
know unless we name him a theoretical 
attempt to isolate what cannot be 
isolated, and that, I suppose, has, out 
of our heads, no existence But what 
he is really, and not in mere theory, 
can be described only as the specifics 
tion or particularization of that which 
is common, which is the same amid 
diversity, and without which the m 
dividual would be so other than he is 
that we could not call him the same 
Thus the child is at birth, and he is 
bom not into a desert, but into a 
living world, a whole which has a true 
individuality of its own, and into a 
system and order which it is difficult 
to look at as anything else than an 
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organism, and which, even in England, 
we are now beginning to call by that 
name And I fear that the ‘individu- 
ality’ (the particulamess) which the 
child brought into the light with him 
now stands but a poor chance, and 
that there is no help for him until he 
is old enough to become a philoso- 
pher’ We have seen that already he 
has in him inherited habits, °r w“ 
will of themselves appear as such, but, 
in addition to this, he is not for one 
moment left alone, but continually 
tampered with, and the habituation 
which is applied from the outside is 
the more insidious that it answers to 
this inborn disposition Who can re- 
sist it? Nay, who but a thinker 
could wish to have resisted it ? And 
yet the tender care that receives and 
guides him is impressing on him 
habits, habits, alas, not particular to 
lumsclf, and the ‘icy chains' of uni- 
Nersal custom arc hardening them 
selves round his cradled life As the 
poet tells us, he has not yet thought ot 
himself, his earliest notions come 
mixed to him of things and persons, 
not distinct from one another, nor 
divided from the feeling of his own 
existence The need that he cannot 
understand moves him to foolish, bu 
not futile, cries for what only another 
can give him, and the breast of his 
mother, nnd the soft warmth and 
touches and tones of lus nurse, arc 
made one with the feeling of his own 
pleasure and pain, nor is he >et a 
moralist |o lieware of such illusion ami 
to see m them mere mians to an cm 
" it limit tilt m in his si panic self » or 
he dixs not tvm thud of fits scpirati* 
v-H, hr rtows with h s world hi< mind 
filh and orders itsrlf. and when je 
can <rp irate himself from licit world 
and 1 mm himself apart from it. Hy 1 * 
h\ that time his self, the ol *<*ct ol * s ' 
momitnnt is penetrated i*> 
htted chaijctrnred bv the rshVnc** 
< r » t!» tt 111 witrlil implies in orO 


fiber relations of communitj. He 
leams, or already perhaps Ins learned 
to speak, and here he appropriates 
the common heritage of his race, the 
tongue that he makes his own is his 
county's language, it is (or it should 
he) the same that others speak, and i 
cames into his mind the ideas am 
sentiments of the nee ( ovc 
need not stay), and stamps them m 
indelibly He grows up in an atmos 
phere of example and general custom 
h,s life widens out from one little 
world to other and higher worlds, and 
he apprehends through si «essne 
stations the whole in which lie hies 
imdm which he has lised Is lie now 
to try and del clop lus sncl.a. 'tHinl its. 
Ins self which is not the same os other 

i Where is it’ What is it? Where 
can lie find it? The soul witlun him 
“saturated is filled. » •%***£• 
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morality of one’s own, that the striving 
for a positive morality of one’s own 
is futile, and in its very nature 1m 
possible of attainment, that in respect 
of morality the saying of the wisest 
men of antiquity is the only one which 
is true, that to be moral is to live in 
accordance with the moral tradition 
of one’s country, and in respect of edu- 
cation the one true answer is that 
which a Pythagorean gave to him who 
asked what was the best education for 
his son, If you make him the citizen 
of a people with good institutions ’ 3 
But this is to anticipate So far, 

I think, without aid from metaphysics, 
we have seen that the ‘individual’ 
apart from the community is an ab 
straction It is not anything real and 
hence not anything that we can realize, 
however much we may wish to do so 
We have seen that I am myself by 
sharing with others, by including in 
my essence relations to them, the re 
lations of the social state If I wish 
to realize my true being I must there- 
fore realize something beyond my 
being as a mere this or that, for my 
true being Ins in it a life which is 
not the life of any mere particular, 
and so must be called a universal life 
What is it then that I am to realize'* 
\Ne have said it in 'my station and 
its duties To know what a man is 
(as we have seen) you must not take 
him in isolation He is one of a people, 
he was bom in a family, he lives m a 
certain society , in a certain state What 
he has to do depends on what his 
place is what lus function is, and that 
all comes from lus station in the or- 
ganism Are there then such organ 
Isms in which he lives, and If so, what 
Is their nature 9 Here we come to 
questions which must be answered in 
full by any complete sy stem of Ethics, 
but which we cannot enter on We 

3 HcRcl, nHotovhhchc Abhandlungcn, 


must content ourselves by pointing out 
that there are such facts as the family, 
then m a middle position a man’s own 
profession and society, and, over all, 
the larger community of the state 
Leaving out of sight the question of a 
society wider than the state, we must 
say that a man’s life with its moral 
duties is in the main filled up by his 
station in that system of wholes which 
the state is, and that this, partly by its 
laws and institutions and still more by 
its spirit, gives him the life which he 
does live and ought to live That ob 
yective institutions exist is of course an 
obvious fact, and it is a fact which 
every day is becoming plainer that 
these institutions are organic, and 
further, that they are moral The 
assertion that communities have been 
manufactured by the addition of ex 
elusive units is, as we have seen, a 
mere fable, and if, within the state, 
we take that which seems wholly to 
depend on individual caprice, e g , 
marriage , 4 yet even here we find that 
a man does give up his self so far as it 
excludes others, he does bring him 
self under a unity which is superior 
to the particular person and the im 
pulses that belong to his single exist 
ence, and which makes him fully as 
much as he makes it In short, man is 
a social being, he is real only because 
he is social, and can realize himself 
only because it is as social that he 
realizes himself The mere individual 
is a delusion of theory, and the at- 
tempt to realize it in practice is the 
starvation and mutilation of human 
nature, with total sterility or the pro- 
duction of monstrosities 

Let us now in detail compare the 
advantages of our present view with 

4 Marrhge Is a contract, a contract to 
pass out of the sphere of contract, and 
this Is possible only because the con- 
tracting parties are already beyond and 
alxHe the sphere of mere contract 
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know what my right course is, is a 
question we shall recur to hereafter — 
but at present we may take it as an 
obvious fact that in my station my 
particular duties are prescribed to me, 
and I have them whether I wish to or 
not And secondly, it is concrete The 
universal to be realized is no abstrac- 
tion, but an organic whole, a system 
where many spheres are subordinated 
to one sphere, and particular actions 
to spheres This system is real in the 
detail of its functions, not out of 
them, and lives in its vital processes, 
not away from them The organs are 
always at work for the whole, the 
whole is at work in the organs And 
I am one of the organs The universal 
then which I am to realize is the 
system which penetrates and sub- 
ordinates to itself the particulars of all 
lives, and here and now m my life has 
this and that function m this and that 
case, in exercising which through my 
will it realizes itself as a whole, and 
me in it 

(2) It is ‘objective’, and this means 
that it does not stand over against the 
outer world as mere ‘subject’ con- 
fronted by mere ‘object ’ In that sense 
of the * words it is neither merely ‘ob- 
jective’ nor merely ‘subjective’, but 
it is that real identity of subject and 
object, which, as we have seen, is the 
only thing that satisfies our desires 
The inner side does exist, but it is no 
more than the inside, it is one factor 
in the whole and must not be separ- 
ated from the other factor, and the 
mistake which is made by the morality 
which confines itself to the individual 
man is just this attempt at the separa 
tion of what cannot be separated The 
inner side certainly is a fact, and it 
can be distinguished from the rest of 

r but it really is one element 

of the whole, depends on the whole 
for its being, and cannot be divided 
from it Let us explain The moral 
world, as we said, is a whole, and has 


two sides There is an outer side, 
systems and institutions, from the 
family to the nation, this we may call 
the body of the moral world And 
there must also be a soul, or else the 
body goes to pieces, everyone knows 
that institutions without the spirit of 
them are dead In the moral organism 
this spirit is in the will of the organs 
as the will of the whole which, in and 
by the organs, carries out the organ- 
ism and makes it alive, and which also 
(and this is the point to which atten- 
tion is requested) is and must be felt 
or known in each organ as his own in- 
ward and personal will It is quite 
clear that a nation is not strong with- 
out public spirit, and is not public 
spirited unless the members of it are 
public spirited, t e , feel the good of 
the public as a personal matter, or 
have it at their hearts The point here 
is that you cannot have the moral 
world unless it is willed, that to be 
willed it must be willed by persons, 
and that these persons not only ha\e 
the moral world as the content of their 
wills but also must in some way be 
aware of themselves as willing this 
content This being inwardly aware 
of oneself as w llling the good will falls 
in the inside of the moral whole, we 
may call it the soul, and it is the sphere 
of personal morality, or morality m the 
narrower sense of the consciousness 
of the relation of my private self to 
the inwardly presented universal will 
my being aware of and willing myself 
as one with that or contrary to that, 
as dutiful or bad We must never let 
this out of our sight, that, where the 
moral world exists, you have and you 
must have these two sides, neither 
will stand apart from the other, moral 
institutions are carcasses without per- 
sonal morality, and personal monhtv 
apart from moral institutions is an 
unreality, a soul without a body t 
Now this inward, this ‘subjective, 
this personal side, this knowing in him- 
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elf by the sublet of the relation in 
vlnch the will of him as this or that 
nan stands to the will of the whole 
vithin him, or (as was rightly seen by 
duty for duty’s sake’) this conscious- 
ness m the one subject of himself as 
two selves, is, as we said, necessary 
for all morality. But the form in which 
it is present may vary very much, and, 
beginning with the stage of mere ree 
ing, goes on to that of explicit retlec- 
hon The reader who considers the 
matter wall perceive that (whether in 
the hfe of mankind or of this or tna 
man) we do not begin with a con- 
sciousness of good and evil, right an ^ 
wrong, as such, or in the strict sense 
The child is taught to will a content 
which is universal and good, and he 
learns to identify his will with it so 
that he feels pleasure when he icels 
himself in accord with it, uneasiness 
nr pam when Ins wall is contrary there 
to and he feels it is contrary This 1 
the beginning of personal moralltv, 
and from this we may pass to con- 
sider the end That, so far as tnrm 
went, was sufficiently exhibited in 
Essay IV. It consists in the explicit 
consciousness in mssclf of two ce- 
ments winch, esen though thes cxis 
in disunion, arc felt to ho rcalls one, 
lliesn -r„ ,..lt ** il„. Will of this or 


the objeettx e moral world mlo our- 
selves (or into itself) The outer uni- 
versal which I haxe been taught to 
will as my will, and which 1 base 
grown to find mssclf m. is now pre- 
sented by me inwardly to myself a is 
the universal which is mv true being, 
and which bv my will I njj»< • 

,f need be. against mv will as this or 
that man So this inner universal lias 
the^ same content as the outer uni 
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what my right course is, is a 
ion we shall recur to hereafter — 
t present we may take it as an 
us fact that in my station my 
:ular duties are prescribed to me, 
have them whether I wish to or 
And secondly, it is concrete The 
;rsal to be realized is no abstrac 
but an organic whole, a system 
e many spheres are subordinated 
le sphere and particular actions 
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1, and lives in its vital processes, 
away from them The organs are 
lys at work for the whole, the 
le is at work in the organs And 
1 one of the organs The universal 
i which I am to realize is the 
em which penetrates and sub 
mates to itself the particulars of all 
s, and here and now in mj life has 
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2, in exercising which through my 
l it realizes itself as a whole, and 
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| 2 ) It is objective’, and this means 
t it does not stand over against the 
er world as mere ‘subject’ con 
nted by mere object ’ In that sense 
the^words it is neither merely ‘ob- 
live’ nor merely ‘subjective’, but 
is that real identity of subject and 
iect which as we have seen is the 
ly thing that satisfies our desires 
e inner side does exist, but it is no 
>re than the inside, it is one factor 
the whole and must not be separ- 
m from the other factor, and the 
stahe which is made by the morality 
nch confines itself to the individual 
in is just this attempt at the separa 
m of what cannot be separated The 
ner side certainly is a fact, and it 
n be distinguished from the rest of 
e whole, but it really is one element 
the whole, depends on the whole 
r its being, and cannot be divided 
om it Let us explain The moral 
orld, as wc said, is a whole, and has 


two sides There is an outer side, 
systems and institutions, from the 
family to the nation, this we may call 
the body of the moral world And 
there must also be a soul, or else the 
body goes to pieces, everyone knows 
that institutions without the spirit of 
them are dead In the moral organism 
this spirit is in the will of the organs 
as the will of the whole which, in and 
by the organs, carries out the organ- 
ism and makes it alive, and which also 
(and this is the point to which atten- 
tion is requested) is and must be felt 
or known in each organ as his own in- 
ward and personal will It is quite 
clear that a nation is not strong with- 
out public spirit, and is not pubbe 
spirited unless the members of it are 
public spirited, i e , feel the good of 
the public as a personal matter, or 
have it at their hearts The point here 
is that you cannot have the moral 
world unless it is willed, that to be 
willed it must be willed by persons 
and that these persons not only have 
the moral world as the content of their 
wills but also must in some way be 
aware of themselves as willing this 
content This being inwardly aware 
of oneself as willing the good will falls 
in the inside of the moral whole, we 
may call it the soul and it is the sphere 
of personal morality, or morality in the 
narrower sense of the consciousness 
of the relation of my private self to 
the inwardly presented universal will 
my being aware of and willing myself 
as one with that or contrary to that, 
as dutiful or bad We must never let 
this out of our sight, that, where the 
moral world exists, you have and you 
must have these two sides, neither 
will stand apart from the other, moral 
institutions are carcasses without per- 
sonal morality, and personal morahtv 
apart from moral institutions is an 
unreality, a soul without a body t 
Now this inward, this ‘subjective, 
this personal side, this knowing in him 
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to his universal conception of beauty 
because he realizes it in a single form 
to the senses or imagination of good 
ness because his will expresses and is 
the will of the universal 

The realm of morality is nothing 
but the absolute spiritual unity of the 
essence of individuals which exists 
in the independent reality of them 
The moral substance loohed at ab 
stractedly from the mere side or its 
universality is the law and as this 
is only thought, but nonetheless is 1 
from another point of view immcdia e 
real self consciousness or custom an 
conversely the individual exists as this 
single unit inasmuch as it is conscious 
m its individuality of the umvcrsa 
consciousness as its own being mas 
much as its action and existence arc 
the um\ ersal Ethos The) (t c 

individuals) are aware in thcmselve 
that they possess this individual in 
dependent being because of the sacri 
fiee of their individuality because t ic 
universal substance is their soul an 
essence and on the other side this 
universal is their mdiv idual nction the 
vvorh that they as individuals have 
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individual for Ins needs is a satisfac 
t,on of the needs of others as much as 
of lus own and he attains the satis 
faction of his own onl> throunhthe 
work of the others The India idual in 
his individual avork thus accomplishes 
a universal work-hc does so here tin 
consciously hut he also further accorn 
nlishes it as his conscious object the 
»hoic as the aaholc is Ins aso'k for 
which he sacrifices himself and fmm 
which by that aery sacrifice I c pets 
again hiJ self restored Here there is 
nothing taken svhich is not Rt' 
nothing aa herein the independent it 
Srndual by and in the rose hi lion ef 
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‘my station and its duties teaches us 
to identify others and ourselves with 
the station we fill; to consider that as 
good, and by virtue of that to consider 
others and ourselves good too. It 
teaches us that a man who does his 
work m the world is good, notwith- 
standing his faults, if his faults do not 
prevent him from fulfilling his station. 
It tells us that the heart is an idle 
abstraction, we are not to think of it, 
nor must we look at our insides, but 
at our work and our life, and say to 
ourselves, Am I fulfilling my appointed 
function or not? Fulfill it we can, if 
"e will. What we have to do is not 
so much better than the world that 
we cannot do it; the world is there 
'v ailing for it; my duties are mv rights. 
On the one hand, I am not likely to 
he much better than the world asks 
toe to be, on the other hand, if I can 
take mv place in the w orld I ought not 
to be discontented. Here we must not 
be misunderstood; wc do not sav that 
the false self, the habits and desires 


the false existence of it has been partly 
suppressed by that organism, and, so 
far as the organism is concerned, it 
is wholly suppressed became con- 
tradicted in its results, and allowed 
no reality. Hence, not existing for 
the organism, it does not exist for me 
as a member thereof, and only ns a 
member thereof <lo I bold mvself to 
be real And ret this is not justifica- 
tion by faith, for M not onU n ' . 
but see, that despite our faults the 
moral world stands fast, and we m and 
by it It ,s like faith, however, ,n tins 
that not merely b> th.nb.nR ourself 
but by Mailing ourselves as such, c 
vve loob on oursebes as organs j 
good Mliole. and so oursch .rs good 
And further, the bums ledge tint « 
members of the svstem mo arc real. 

that ssstem, to mahe ourselves be rr 
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outside reflected in us, or (since we 
cannot separate it and ourselves) into 
itself in us, if the objective will of the 
moral organism is real only in the will 
of its organs, and if, in willing morally, 
we will ourselves as that will, and that 
will wills itself m us-then we must 
hold that this universal on the inner 
side is the will of the whole, which 
is self conscious in us, and wills itself 
in us against the actual or possible 
opposition of the false private self 
This being so, when we will morally, 
the will of the objective world wills 
itself in us, and carries both us and 
itself out into the world of the moral 
will, which is its own realm We see 
thus that when morals are looked at 
as a whole, the will of the inside so 
far as it is moral, is the will of the 
outside, and the two are one and can 
not be tom apart without tpso facto 
destroying the unity in which morality 
consists To be moral I must will my 
station and its duties, that is, I will to 
particularize the moral system truly 
in a given case, and the other side to 
this act is that the moral system wills 
to particularize itself in a given station 
and functions i e , in my actions and 
by my will In other words, my moral 
self is not simply mine, it is not an 
inner which belongs simply to me, and 
further, it is not a mere inner at all, 
but it is the soul which animates the 
body and lives in it, and would not 
be the soul if it had not a body and its 
body The objective organism, the 
systematized moral world, is the reality 
of the moral will, my duties on the 
inside answer to due functions on the 
outside There is no need here for a 
pre established or a postulated har 
mony, for the moral whole is the 
identity of both sides, my private 
choice, so far as I am moral, is the 
mere form of bestowing myself on and 
identifying myself with the wall of the 
moral organism, which realizes in its 
process both itself and m> self Hence 


we see that what I have to do I have 
not to force on a recalcitrant world, 
I have to fill my place-the place that 
waits for me to fill it, to make my 
private self the means, my life the 
sphere and the function of the soul 
of the whole, which thus, personal m 
me, externalizes both itself and me 
into a solid reality, which is both 
mine and its 

(3) What we come to now is the 
third superiority of ‘my station and its 
duties ’ The universal which is the 
end, and which we have seen is con 
crete and does realize itself, does also 
more It gets rid of the contradiction 
between duty and the ‘empirical self, 
it does not in its realization leave me 
forever outside and unrealized 

In ‘duty for duty’s sake' we were 
always unsatisfied, no nearer our goal 
at the end than at the beginning 
There we had the fixed antithesis or 
the sensuous self on one side, and a 
nonsensuous moral ideal on the other 
— a standing contradiction which 
brought with it a perpetual self deceit, 
or the depressing perpetual confession 
that I am not what I ought to be in 
my inner heart, and that I never can 
be so Duty, we thus saw, was an in- 
finite process, an unending ‘not yet , 
a continual 'not' with an everlasting 
‘to be,’ or an abiding ‘to be’ with a 
ceaseless ‘not ’ 

From this last peevish enemy we 
are again delivered by ‘my station an 
its duties ’ There I realize myse 
morally, so that not only what ougn 
to be in the world is but I am wna 
I ought to be, and find so my conten 
ment and satisfaction If this were 
not the case, when we consider tha 
the ordinary moral man is self-con- 
tented and happy, we should be force 
to accuse him of immorality, and we 
do not do this, we say he most likely 
might be better, but we do not say 
that lie is bad, or need consider him 
self so Why is this? It is because 
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‘my station and its duties teaches us 
to identify others and ourselves with 
the station we fill, to consider that as 
good and by virtue of that to consider 
others and ourselves good too It 
teaches us that a man who does his 
work in the world is good, notwith 
standing his faults, if his faults do not 
pre\ent him from fulfilling his station 
It tells us that the heart is an idle 
abstraction, we are not to think of it, 
nor must we look at our insides, but 
at our work and our life, and sav to 
ourseh es. Am I fulfilling my appointed 
function or not? Fulfill it we can, if 
we will What we have to do is not 
so much better than the world that 
we cannot do it, the world is there 
waiting for it, m> duties are my rights 
On the one hand, I am not hkel\ to 
he much better than the world asks 
me to be, on the other hand, if I c™ 
take m% place in the w orld I ought not 
to be discontented Here we must not 
he misunderstood, w e do not sa> that 
the false self, the habits and desires 
opposed to the good will, are ex- 
tinguished Though negated, thc\ 
oe\er arc all of them c r,Hr# ' lv suo 


the false existence of it h is been pirtlv 
suppressed by that organism and, so 
far as the organism is concerned it 
is wholly suppressed because con 
tradicted in its results, and allowed 
no reality Hence, not existing for 
the organism it does not exist for me 
as a member thereof and only as a 
member thereof do I hold imsclf to 
be real And yet this is not justifir. 
tion by faith, for we not " 

but see, that despite our faults the 
moral world stands fast, and we in and 
by it It is like faith howeser in this 
that not merely by thinking ourseh w 
but by willing ourseh es as such, 
we look on oursehes as organs in a 
good whole and so oursolurs P d 
And further, the knowledge hat as 

that svstem. 10 "Amec we see lint 
?he d good 0 .? real, and that nothing 
c,sc 1S ,t ,n education mi 
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ness of absolute reality in the good 
because of and by myself, and in 
myself because of and through the 
good, and with that I am satisfied, 
and have no right to be dissatisfied 
The individual's consciousness of 
himself is inseparable from the know- 
ing himself as an organ of the whole, 
and the residuum falls more and more 
into the background, so that he thinks 
of it, if at all, not as himself, but as 
an idle appendage For his nature 
now is not distinct from his ‘artificial 
self ’ He is related to the living moral 
system not as to a foreign body, his 
relation to it is ‘too inward even for 
faith,’ since faith implies a certain 
separation It is no other world that 
he cannot see but must trust to he 
feels himself m it, and it in him, in a 
word the self consciousness of him- 
self is the self consciousness of the 
whole in him and his will is the will 
which sees in him its accomplishment 
by him, it is the free will which 
knows itself as the free will, and as this 
beholds its realization and is more 
than content 

The non theoretical person, if he be 
not immoral, is at peace with reality, 
and the man who m any degree has 
made this point of view his own be 
comes more and more reconciled to 
the world and to life, and the theories 
of ‘advanced thinkers’ come to him 
more and more as the thinnest and 
most miserable abstractions He sees 
evils which cannot discourage him, 
since they point to the strength of the 
life which can endure such parasites 
and flourish m spite of them If the 
popularizing of superficial views m 
chnes him to bitterness he comforts 
himself when he sees that they live 
in the head, and but little, if at all, 
in the heart and life, that still at the 
push the doctrinaire and the quack- 
sal\ er go to the wall, and that even 


that too is as it ought to be He sees 
the true account of the state (which 
holds it to be neither mere force nor 
convention, but the moral organism, 
the real identity of might and right) 
unknown or ‘refuted,’ laughed at and 
despised, but he sees that state every 
day in its practice refute every other 
doctrine, and do with the moral ap- 
proval of all what the explicit theory 
of scarcely one will morally justify He 
sees instincts are better and stronger 
than so called 'principles ’ He sees in 
the hour of need what are called 
‘rights’ laughed at, ‘freedom, the 
liberty to do what one pleases, tramped 
on, the claims of the individual trodden 
under foot, and theories burst like 
cobwebs And he sees, as of old, the 
heart of a nation rise high and beat in 
the breast of each one of her citizens 
till her safety and her honor are dearer 
to each than life, till to those who live 
her shame and sorrow, if such is 
allotted, outweigh their loss, and death 
seems a little thing to those who go 
for her to their common and name- 
less grave And he knows that what is 
stronger than death is hate or love, 
hate here for love’s sake, and that love 
does not fear death because already it 
is the death into life of what our 
philosophers tell us is the only life 
and reality 

Yes, the state is not put together, 
but it lives, it is not a heap nor a 
machine, it is no mere extravagance 
when a poet talks of a nations soul 
It is the objective mind which is sub- 
jective and self conscious in its citizens 
—it feels and knows itself in the hea 
of each It speaks the word of com- 
mand and gives the field of accom 
plishment, and in the activity of obedi- 
ence it has and bestows individual hie 
and satisfacbon and happiness 
First in the community is the in- 
dividual realized He is here the em- 
bodiment of beauty, goodness, and 
truth— of truth because he corresponds 
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to his universal conception, of beauty 
because he realizes it in a single form 
to the senses or imagination, or good 
ness because Ins will expresses and is 
the will of the universal 

‘The realm of morality is nothing 
but the absolute spiritual unity of the 
essence of individuals, which exists 
in the independent reality of them 
The moral substance, looked at ab- 
stractedly from the mere side of 1 s 
universality, is the law, and, as this 
is only thought, but nonetheless is it, 
from another point of view, immcdia e 
real self consciousness or custom and 
con\crsely the individual exists as this 
single unit inasmuch as it is conscious 
in its individuality of the universal 
consciousness as its own being inas- 
much as its action and existence arc 
the universal Ethos Thcv (the 

individuals) are aware in themselves 
that they possess this individual in 
dependent being because of the sacri- 
fice of their individuality, because the 
universal substance is their soul and 
essence and, on the other side this 
universal is their individual action the 
work that they as individuals have 
produced 
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individual for his needs is a satisfac 
hon of the needs of others as much as 
of his own and he attains the satis- 
faction of his own only throuRli Utc 
work of the others The individual in 
l„ s individual work thus accomplishes 
a universal work-hc does so here iin 
consciously. but he also further 
nhshes it ns his conscious object the 
whole as the whole is lus work for 
which he sacrifices himself and from 

nothing where, n"thc independent in 
=. by and .n the resohi inn of 


versa! substance P a | w -s 0 f 

language in the u c Iinclnnplic 
lus people rI „ ,|pn Sirs- 
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Them as myself, myself as them 6 
‘In a free people, therefore, reason 
is realized in truth, it is present living 
mind, and m this not only does the 
individual find his destination, t e , his 
universal and singular essence, promul- 
gated and ready to his hand as an 
outward existence, but he himself is 
this essence, and has also reached and 
fulfilled his destination Hence the 
wisest men of antiquity have given 
judgment that wisdom and virtue con- 
sist m living agreeably to the Ethos 
of one’s people’— (Hegel, u, 256 58 ) 
Once let us take the point of view 
which regards the community as the 
real moral organism, which in its mem- 
bers knows and wills itself and sees 
the individual to be real just so far 
as the universal self is m his self, as 
he in it, and we get the solution of 
most, if not all, of our previous diffi- 
culties There is here no need to ask 
and by some scientific process find out 
what is moral, for morality exists all 

® Let me illustrate from our great poet 
So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one, 

Two dishncts division none 
Number there in love was slain 
Hearts remote yet not asunder. 
Distance, and no space was seen — 

So between them love did shine 
Either was the others mine 
Property was thus appalled. 

That the self was not the same. 

Single natures double name 
Neither two nor one was called 
Reason in itself confounded. 

Saw division grow together 
To themselves yet either neither 
Simple were so well compounded. 
That it cried, How true a twain 
Scemeth this concordant onel 
Love hath reason reason none. 

It what parts can so remain 

—{The Phoenix and the Turtle ) 

Surely philosophy does not reach its 
end till the ‘reason of reason’ is ade- 
quate to the ‘reason of love ’ 


round us, and faces us, if need he, 
with a categorical imperative, while 
it surrounds us on the other side with 
an atmosphere of love 

The belief in this real moral organ 
ism is the one solution of ethical prob- 
lems It breaks down the antithesis 
of despotism and individualism, it 
denies them, while it preserves the 
truth of both The truth of individual 
ism is saved, because unless we have 
intense life and self consciousness in 
the members of the state, the whole 
state is ossified The truth of des 
potism is saved, because unless the 
member realizes the whole by and m 
himself, he fails to reach his own in- 
dividuality. Considered m the main, 
the best commumties are those which 
have the best men for their members, 
and the best men are the members or 
the best communities Circle as this 
is, it is not a vicious circle The two 
problems of the best man and best 
state are two sides, two distinguishable 
aspects of the one problem, how to 
realize in human nature the perfect 
umty of homogeneity and specifica- 
tion, and when we see that each or 
these without the other is unreal, then 
we see that (speaking in general) the 
welfare of the state and the we l‘ ar 5 
of its individuals are questions which 
it is mistaken and ruinous to separate 
Personal morality and political an 
social institutions cannot exist apart, 
and (in general) the better the one 
the better the other The community 
is moral because it realizes persona 
morality, personal morality is mora 
because and in so far as it realizes the 
moral whole , 

It is here we find an answer ^ e 
complaint of our day on the dwindling 
of human nature The higher the 
organism (we are told), the more are 
its functions specified and hence nar- 
rowed The man becomes a machine, 
or the piece of a machine, and, thoug 
the world grows, ‘the individual 
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withers ' On this we may first remark 
that, if what is meant is that the more 
centralized the system, the more nar- 
row and monotonous is the life of the 
member, that is a very questionable 
assertion If it be meant that 
dniduals life can be narrowed to me- 
packing,’ or the like, without detn 
ment to the intensity of the life of the 
whole, that is even more questionable 
If again it be meant that in manv cases 
we have a one-sided specification, 
which, despite the immediate stimulus 
of particular function implies ultimate 
loss of life to the body, that, I thuik, 
probably is so, but it is doubtful 1 
we arc compelled to think it always 
must lie so But the root of the whole 
complaint is a false view' of things, 
which we have briefly noticed above 
The moral organism is not a mere 
animal organism In the latter (» is 
no novel remark) the member is no 
aware of itself as such, while in the 
former it knows itself, and therefore 
knows the whole in itself The narrow 
external function of the man is no 
the whole man He has a life which 
we cannot sec with our eves, and there 
Is no duty so mean that it is not t ic 
realization of this, and know able as 
such What counts is not the visible 


ideis, and first against the common 
error that there is something right in 
itself for me to do, in the sense tint 
either there must lie some ' absolute 
rule of morahtv the same for all per 
sons without distinction of times and 
places, or else that all morah'ij 
•rclatise,’ and hence no mornlits Let 

us begin b> remarking that there is 
us uegin > or „f ngl,t 

mterest of a forcgone^conoi ^ ^ 

motne to dcn> ^ npht 

is fatal to morahts 

here is wrong th . , chance 

(suel. is the notion l«om^ nu( 
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relative than this 
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has worked itself out by gradual ad- 
vances of specification and systemati- 
zation, and any other progress would, 
m the world we know, have been lm 
possible The notion that full-fledged 
moral ideas fell down from heaven is 
contrary to all the facts with which 
we are acquainted If they had done 
so, it would have been for their own 
sake, for by us they certainly could 
not have been perceived, much less 
applied At any given period to know 
more than he did, man must have been 
more than he was, for a human being 
is nothing if he is not the son of his 
time, and he must realize himself as 
that, or he will not do it at all 
Morality is ‘relative,’ but is none- 
theless real At every stage there is 
the solid fact of a world so far moral- 
ized There is an objective morality 
in the accomplished will of the past 
and present, a higher self worked out 
by the infinite pain, the sweat and 
blood of generations, and now given 
to me by free grace and in love and 
faith as a sacred trust It comes to me 
as the truth of my own nature, and 
the power and the law, which is 
stronger and higher than any caprice 
or opinion of my own 

‘Evolution,’ in this sense of the 
word, gives us over neither to chance 
nor alien necessity, for it is that self- 
realization which is the progressive 
conquest of both But, on another 
understanding of the term, we cannot 
help asking Is this still the case, and 
is ‘my station’ a tenable point of view 9 
Wholly tenable, in the form m 
which we have Stated it, it is not For 
if, in saying Morality has developed, 
all we mean is that something has 
happened different from earlier events 
that human society has changed, and 
that the alterations, so far as we know 
them, are more or less of a certain 
sort, if ‘progress’ signifies that an ad 
vance has been set going and is kept 
up by chance in an unknown direc- 
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tion, that the higher is, in short, what 
ts and what before was not, and that 
what will be, of whatever sort it is, 
will still be a step in progress, if, in 
short, the movement of history toward 
a goal is mere illusion, and the stages 
of that movement are nothing but the 
successes of what from time to time 
somehow happens to be best suited to 
the chance of circumstances— then it 
is clear in the first place that, teleology 
being banished, such words as evolu- 
tion 8 and progress have lost their own 

8 With respect to ‘evolution’ I may re- 
mark in passing that, though this word 
may of course be used to stand for any- 
thing whatever, yet for all that it has a 
meaning of its own, which those who 
care to use words, not merely with a 
meaning but also with their meaning, 
would do well to consider To try to ex- 
hibit all that is contained in it would be 
a serious matter, but we may call atten^ 
tion to a part And first, ‘evolution, 
‘development,’ ‘progress ’ all imply 
something identical throughout, a subject 
of the evolution which is one and the 
same If what is there at the beginning 
is not there at the end, and the same 
as what was there at the beginning then 
evolution is a word with no meaning 
Something must evolve itself, and that 
something which is the end, must also 
be the beginning It must be what moves 
itself to the end, and must be the end 
which is the ‘because’ of the motion 
Evolution must evolve itself to itself, 
progress itself go forward to a goal which 
is itself, development bring out nothing 
but what was in, and bring it out, not 
from external compulsion, but because 
it is in 

And further, unless what is at the end 
is different from that which was at the 
beginning there is no evolution That 
which develops, or evolves itself, both 
is and is not It is, or it could not be if 
which develops, and which at the end has 
developed It is not, or else it could not 
become It becomes what it is, and, if 
this is nonsense, then evolution is non 
sense 

Evolution is a contradiction, and, when 
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meaning, and that to speak of human- 
m realizing itself in history, and ot 

mjself finding in that movement the 

tnith of myself worked out, would be 
simply to delude oneself with hollow 
phrases . 

Thus far we must sav that on such 
a mcw of ‘development’ the doctrine 
of ‘my station’ is grievously curtailed 
But is it destroyed? Not wholly , 
though sorely mutilated, it still keeps 
its ground We have rejected tele- 
ology but have not yet embraced in 
dividualism We still believe that the 
universal self is more than a collection 
or an idea, that it is reality, and tin 
apart from it the ‘individuals arc the 
fictions of a theory We have still the 
fact of the one self particularized in 
its many members, and the npht an 
duty of gaining self realization through 
the real universal is still as certain as 
»s the impossibility of gaining it other- 
wise And so ‘my station’ is after al 
a position not indeed satisfactorv , but 
not yet untenable 
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play tricks with the state, but to un- 
derstand it, and ethics has not to make 
the world moral, but to reduce to 
theory the morality current in the 
world. If we want it to do anything 
more, so much the worse for us, for it 
cannot possibly construct new moral- 
ity, and, even if it could to any extent 
codify what exists (a point on which 
I do not enter), yet it surely is clear 
that in cases of collision of duties it 
would not help you to know what to 
do Who would go to a learned theo- 
logian, as such, in a practical religious 
difficulty, to a system of aesthetic for 
suggestions on the handling of an ar- 
tistic theme, to a physiologist, as such, 
for a diagnosis and prescription, to a 
political philosopher m practical poli- 
tics, or to a psychologist in an intrigue 
of any kind? All these persons no 
doubt might be the best to go to, but 
that would not be because they were 
the best theorists, but because they 
were more In short, the view which 
thinks moral philosophy is to supply 
us with particular moral prescriptions 
confuses science with art, and con- 
fuses, besides, reflective with intuitive 
judgment That which tells us what m 
particular is right and wrong is not 
reflection but intuition 9 

We know what is nght in a par- 
ticular case by what we may call an 
immediate judgment, or an intuitive 
subsumption These phrases are per- 
haps not very luminous, and the mat- 

0 1 must ask the reader here not to 
think of 'Intuitionalism,' or of ‘Organs 
of the Absolute,’ or of anything else of 
the sort ‘Intuitive* is used here as the 
opposite of ‘reflective’ or ‘discursive’, 
intuition* as the opposite of ‘reasoning’ 
or ‘explicit inferring' If the reader dis- 
like the word, he may substitute ‘percep- 
tion’ or ‘sense,’ jf he will, but then he 
must remember that neither are to ex- 
clude the intellectual, the understanding 
and its implicit judgments and inferences 


ter of the ‘mituitive understanding’ m 
general is doubtless difficult, and the 
special character of moral judgments 
not easy to define, and I do not say 
that I am in a position to explain these 
subjects at all, nor, I think, could any- 
one do so, except at considerable 
length But the point that I do wish 
to establish here is, I think, not at all 
obscure The reader has first to rec 
ogmze that moral judgments are not 
discursive, next, that nevertheless they 
do start from and rest on a certain 
basis, and then if he puts the two to- 
gether, he will see that they involve 
what he may call the ‘intuitive under 
standing,’ or any other name, so long 
as he keeps in sight the two elements 
and holds them together 

On the head that moral judgments 
are not discursive, no one, I think, will 
wish me to stay long If the reader 
attends to the facts he will not want 
anything else, and if he does not, I 
confess I cannot prove my point In 
practical morality, no doubt, we man 
reflect on our principles, but I think 
it is not too much to say that we never 
do so, except where we have come 
upon a difficulty of particular applica- 
tion If anyone thinks that a mans 
ordinary judgment, ‘this is nght or 
wrong,’ comes from the having a rule 
before the mind and bringing the par 
ticular case under it, he may be right, 
and I cannot try to show that he is 
wrong I can only leave it to the 
reader to judge for himself We say 
we ‘see’ and we ‘feel’ m these cases, 
not we ‘conclude * We prize the ad- 
vice of persons who can give us no 
reasons for whit they say There is a 
general belief that the having a reason 
for all your actions is pedantic and 
absurd There is a general belief that 
to try to have reasons for all that y oU 
do is sometimes very dangerous No* 
only the w Oman but the man who de- 
liberates may be lost First thouehts 
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are often the best, 10 and if once you 
begin to argue with the devil you are 
in a perilous state And I think I may 
add (though I do it in fear) that 
women are remarkable for the fi n ^ ne * s 
of their moral perceptions 11 and the 
quickness of their judgments, and ye 
are or (let me save myself by saying) 
‘may be* not remarkable for corres- 
ponding discursive ability. 

Taking for granted then that our 
ordinary way of judging m morals is 
not by reflection and explicit reason- 
ing, we have now to point to the other 
side of the fact, viz , that these judg- 
ments are not mere isolated impres- 
sions, but stand in an intimate an 
vital relation to a certain system, which 
is their basis Here again we must as 
the reader to pause, if m doubt, an 
consider the facts for himself Dmer- 
ent men, who have lived m difteren 
times and countries, judge a fresh case 
m morals differently Why is this 
There is probably no ‘why* before e 
mind of either when he judges, bu 
* t'C perhaps can say, ‘I know uhy 
said so and B so,’ because we hnd 
some general rule or principle differen 
m each, and in each the basis or t ic 
judgment Different people in the 
same society may judge points diUcr- 
entlv, and we sometimes know wh% 

It is because A is struck by one aspec 
of the case, B by another, and one 
principle is (not before, but) tn As 
mind when lie judges, and another m 
IVs Each has subsumed, but under 
a different head, the one perhaps jus 
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ttce, the other gratitude Every man 
has the morality he has mnde hs O'TO 
,n his mind, and he sees or feels or 
■judges’ accordingly, though lie does 
not reason explicitly from data to a 
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tion , 12 by a carrying out of the self 

12 Every act has of course, many sides, 
many relations, many ‘points of view 
from which it may be regarded,’ and so 
many qualities There are always several 
principles under which you can bring 
it and hence there is not the smallest 
difficulty in exhibiting it as the realization 
of either right or wrong No act in the 
world is without some side capable of 
being subsumed under a good rule e g , 
theft is economy, care for one’s relations, 
protest against bad institutions, really 
doing oneself but justice, etc , and, if 
all else fails, it probably saves us from 
something worse, and therefore is good 
Cowardice is prudence and a duty, cour- 
age rashness and a vice, and so on The 
casuist must have little ingenuity, if there 
is anything he fails to justify or condemn 
according to his order And the vice of 
casuistry is that, attempting to decide 
the particulars of morality by the deduc- 
tions of the reflective understanding, it 
at once degenerates into finding a good 
reason for what you mean to do You 
have principles of all sorts and the case 
has all sorts of sides which side is the 
essential side, and which principle is the 
principle here, rests in the end on your 
mere private choice, and that is deter- 
mined by heaven knows what No rea- 
soning will tell you which the moral point 
of view here is Hence the necessary 
immorality and the ruinous effects of 
practical casuistry (Casuistry used not 
as a guide to conduct, but as a means to 
the theoretical investigation of moral 
principles, the casuistry used to discover 
the principle from the fact, and not to 
deduce the fact from the principle — is, 
of course, quite another thing ) Our 
moralists do not like casuistry, but if the 
current notion that moral philosophy has 
to tell you what to do is well founded, 
then casuistry, so far as I can see, at once 
follows, or should follow 

But the ordinary moral judgment is not 
discursive It does not look to the right 
and left, and considering the case from all 
its sides, consciously subsume under one 
principle When the case is presented, 
it fires on one quality in the act, referring 
that unconsciously to one principle m 
which it feels the whole of itself, and 


into a new case, wherein what is be- 
fore the mind is the case and not the 
self to be carried out, and where it 
is indeed the whole that feels and sees, 
but all that is seen is seen m the form 
of this case, this point, this instance 
Precept is good, but example is better, 
for by a senes of particulars (as such 
forgotten) we get the general spint, 
we identify ourselves both on the side 
of will and judgment with the basis, 
which basis (be it remembered) has 
not got to be explicit 13 

There are a number of questions 
which invite consideration 14 here, but 

sees that whole in a single side of the act 
So far as right and wrong are con 
cerned it can perceive nothing but this 
quality of this case, and anything else it 
refuses to try to perceive Practical 
morality means single mindedness, the 
having one idea, it means what in other 
spheres would be the greatest narrow- 
ness Point out to a man of simple morals 
that the case has other sides than the 
one he instinctively fixes on and he sus 
pects you wish to corrupt him And so 
you probably would if you went on 
Apart from bad example, the readiest way 
to debauch the morality of any one is 
on the side of principle, to confuse them 
by forcing them to see in all moral and 
immoral acts other sides and points of 
view, which alter the character of each, 
and, on the side of particulars, to warp 
their instinctive apprehension through 
personal affection for yourself or some 
other individual 

13 It is worth while in this connection 
to refer to the custom some persons have 
(and find useful) of calling before the 
mind, when in doubt, a known person ot 
high character and quick judgment, and 
thinking what they would have done 
This no doubt both delivers the mind 
from private considerations and also is 
to act in the spirit of the other person (so 
far as we know it ) , » e , from the general 
basis of his acts (certainly not the mere 
memory of his particular acts, or such 
memory plus inference) 

14 One of these would be as to how 
progress in morality is made 
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we can not stop We wished to point 
out briefly the character of our com- 
mon moral judgments This (on the 
intellectual side) is the way in which 
they are ordinarily made, and, in the 
mam there is not much practical dif- 
ficulty What is moral in any particu 
Iqt giucn case is seldom doubtful 
Society pronounces beforehand, or, 
after some one course has been taken, 
it can say whether it was nght or not, 
though society can not generalize 
much, and, if ashed to reflect, is help 
less and becomes incoherent But I 
do not say there are no cases where 
the morally minded man has to doubt, 
most certainly such do arise, though 
not so many as some people think, 
far fewer than some would be glad to 
think A very large number arise from 
reflection, which wants to act from an 
explicit principle, and so begins to ab- 
stract and divide, and, thus becoming 
one sided, makes the relative absolute 
Apart from this, however, collisions 
must take place, and here there is no 
guide whatever but the intuitive judg- 
ment of oneself or others 15 
This intuition must not he con- 
founded with what is sometimes mis- 
filed ‘conscience * It is not mere 
Individual opinion or caprice It pre- 
supposes the monlitv of the com 
munit> as its basis and is subject to 
the approval thereof Here, if anv- 
"hcro, the idea of universal and im 
Personal morahtv is realized Tor the 
final arbiters are the P° r 

*°us wath a will to do nght and not 
full of reflections and theories If thev 
j J il 'mi 5 mi must fudge for v ourself, 
!"it pracMcalk tin v seldom do fail 


intuition which does not belong mcrch 
to this or that man or collection of 
men ‘Conscience is the antipodes o 
this It wants >ou to have no law but 
v ourself, and to be better than the 
xvorld.vou would be better than most 
hkelj \ou ire. and tint to wish to be 
better than the world is to be already 
on the threshold of immorahtv 

This perhaps 'is a hard sav ing hut 
,t ,s least bard to those who know 1 
best it ,s intolerable to those mamh 
who, from inexperience °r Prec™ 
eewed theories, cannot see the worl 
as it is Explained it ma> be b> smang 

Sat enthusiasm for good dies aw as- 

the ideal fades 

Dcm Hcnlichsten was and. drr Cent 
D^rfremdundfremderSm-l 

sich an 

but better perhaps if we ^a^thaMh^ 

blow most also l. are tD , rrant „f new 

,S m 1 ,1 vmithfu! opinion* tliat 

theories and Jx-ttrr up«d r 

ci entiling » 

down lioca'is ^ that 

also.; « it fr^ th- 

world gets g i c f {}jr«e vim 
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>ou Tlwir private peculiarities net* 
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It has given moral content to them- 
selves and it is the only source of 
such content It is not wrong, it is a 
duty, to take the best that there is, 
and to live up to the best It is not 
wrong, it is a duty, standing on the 
basis of the existing, and in harmony 
with its general spirit, to try and make 
not only oneself but also the world 
better, or rather, and in preference, 
one’s own world better But it is 
another thing, starting from oneself, 
from ideals in one’s head, to set one- 
self and them against the moral world 
The moral world with its social in- 
stitutions, etc , is a fact, it is real, our 
‘ideals’ are not real ‘But we will make 
them real ’ We should consider what 
we are, and what the world is We 
should learn to see the great moral fact 
in the world, and to reflect on the 
likelihood of our private ‘ideal’ being 
anything more than an abstraction, 
which, because an abstraction, is all 
the better fitted for our heads, and all 
the worse fitted for actual existence 
We should consider whether the 
encouraging oneself in having opin- 
ions of one’s own, in the sense of 
thinking differently from the world on 
moral subjects, be not, in any person 
other than a heaven bom prophet, 
sheer self conceit And though the 
disease may spend itself in the harm- 
less and even entertaining sillinesses 
by which we are advised to assert our 
social ‘individuality,’ yet still the hav- 
ing theories of one’s own in the face 
of the world is not far from having 
practice in the same direction, and if 
the latter is (as it often must lie) 1m 
morality, the former has certainly but 
stopped at the threshold 

But the moral organism is strong 
against both The person anxious to 
throw off the yoke of custom and de- 
velop lus ‘individuality’ in startling 
directions, passes as a rule into the 
common Philistine, and learns that 
Philistinism is after all a good thing 


And the licentious young man, an- 
xious for pleasure at any pnce, who, 
without troubling himself about 
‘principles,’ does put into practice the 
principles of the former person, finds 
after all that the self within him can 
be satisfied only with that from whence 
it came And some fine morning the 
dream is gone, the enchanted bower 
is a hideous phantasm, and the des- 
pised and common reality has become 
the ideal 

We have thus seen the community 
to be the real moral idea, to be 
stronger than the theories and the 
practice of its members against it, and 
to give us self-realization And this 
is indeed limitation, it bids us say 
farewell to visions of superhuman 
morality, to ideal societies, and to 
practical ‘ideals’ generally But per- 
haps the unlimited is not the perfect 
nor the true ideal And, leaving 
‘ideals’ out of sight, it is quite clear 
that if anybody wants to realize him 
self as a perfect man without trying 
to be a perfect member of his country 
and all bis smaller communities, he 
makes what all sane persons would 
admit to be a great mistake There is 
no more fatal enemy than theories 
which are not also facts, and when 
people inveigh against the vulgar an- 
tithesis of the two, they themselves 
should accept their own doctrine, and 
give up the harboring of theories or 
what should be and is not Until they 
do that, the vulgar are m the right, for 
a theory of that which (only) is to be, 
is a theory of that which in fact is 
not, and that I suppose is only a 
theory 

There is nothing better than my 
station and its duties, nor anything 
higher or more truly beautiful I 
bolds and will hold its own agains 
the worship of the ‘individual/ what- 
ever form that may take It is strong 
against frantic theories and vehemen 
passions, and in the end it triumph* 
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over the fact and can smile at the 
literature, even of sentimentalism, 
however fulsome in its impulsive set 
tmg out, or sour m its disappointed 
end It laughs at its frenzied apothe- 
osis of the yet unsatisfied passion it 
calls love, and at that embitterment 
too which has lost its illusions, and 
yet cannot let them go— with its hind 
ness for the genius too clever in gen 
eral to do anything in particular, and 
its adoration of stargazing virgins with 
souls above their spheres, whose wish 
to be something in the world tahes 
the form of wanting to do something 
with it, and who in the end do badlv 
what they might have done in the be- 
ginning well, and, worse than all, its 
cynical contempt for what deserves 
onlv pity, sacrifice of a life for work 
to the best of one’s lights, a sacrifice 
despised not simply because it has 
failed, but because it is stupid, and 
uninteresting, and altogether unsenti 
mental 

And all these boohs (ah! how many ) 
rt puts into the one scale, and with 
them the writers of them, and into 
the other scale it puts three such lines 
as these 

"One phcc performs like any other place 
The proper sen Ice c%cr> phcc on^ cartn 
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cause in it our wills attain their real, 
zation, the content of the will is a 
whole, is systematic, and it is the 
same w hole on both sides On the out 
side and inside able we hue he 
same un.vcrsilw.il in union with he 
pirtieular persomlitv, and in the 
identity of inside and outside in one 
single process wo lnvc reached the 
point where the 'is to he, with MM 
contradictions, disappears or remun 
but as a moment m a higher is 
^Nonetheless, however, must 

must now develop stiuon 
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he can not always see that his faults 
do not matter to the moral order of 
things— when it comes to that he can 
only trust Further, (11) the more or 
less immoral man who, because of 
past offenses, is now unable to per- 
form his due function, or to perform 
it duly, cannot always m his work gain 
once more the self-content he has lost 
because that very work tells him of 
what should have been, and now is 
not and will not be, and the habits 
he has formed perhaps drag him still 
into the faults that made them We 
cannot, without taking a low point 
of view, ask that this man’s life, mor- 
allv considered, should be more than 
a struggle, and it would be the most 
untrue Pharisaism or indifferentism to 
call him immoral because he struggles, 
and so far as he struggles Here justi- 
fication by sight is out of the question 
(b) Again, the moral man need 
not find himself realized in the world 
(1) It is necessary to remark that the 
community in which he is a member 
may be in a confused or rotten condi- 
tion, so that in it right and might do 
not always go together And (n) the 
verv best community can only insure 
that correspondence in the gross, it 
cannot do so in every single detail 
(in) There are afflictions for which no 
moral organism has balm or physi- 
cian, though it has alleviation, and 
these can mar the life of any man 
(iv) The member may have to sacn 
nee himself for the community I n 
none of these cases can he see his 
realization, and here again the con- 
tradiction breaks out, and we must 
"rap ourselves in a virtue which is 
our own and not the world’s, or seek 
a higher doctrine by which, through 
faith and through faith alone, self- 
suppression issues in a higher self- 
realization 

(2) Within the sphere of my station 
and its duties we see the contradic- 
tion is but partially solved, and the 


second objection is also very serious 
You cannot confine a man to his sta- 
tion and its duties Whether m 
another sense that formula would be 
all embracing is a further question, 
but m the sense in which we took it, 
function in a ‘visible’ community, it 
certainly is not so And we must re- 
mark here in passing that, if we ac 
cept (as X think we must) the fact 
that the essence of a man involves 
identity with others, the question 
what the final reality of that identity 
is, is still left unanswered We should 
still have to ask what is the higher 
whole in which the individual is a 
function, and in which the relative 
wholes subsist, and to inquire whether 
that community is, or can be, a visible 
community at all 

Passing by this, however, let us de- 
velop our objection A man cannot 
take his morality simply from the 
moral world he is in, for many rea- 
sons (a) That moral world, being in 
a state of historical development, is 
not and cannot be self-consistent, and 
the man must thus stand before and 
above inconsistencies and reflect on 
them This must lead to the knowl- 
edge that the world is not altogether 
as it should be, and to a process of 
trying to make it better With this 
cooperates (b) what may be called 
cosmopolitan morality Men nowa 
days know to some extent what is 
thought right and wrong in other com 
munities now, and what has been 
thought at other times, and this leads 
to a notion of goodness not of any 
particular time and country For num 
bers of persons no doubt this is un 
necessary, but it is necessary for 
others, and they have the moral ideal 
(with the psychological origin of 
which we are not concerned) of a 
good man who is not good as member 
of this or that community, but who 
realizes himself in whatever commun- 
ity he finds himself This, however, 
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must mean also that he is not perfectly 
realized m any particular station 
(3) We have seen that the moral 
man can to a certain extent distin 
guish his moral essence from his par 
taculir function, and now a third 
objection at once follows that the 
content of the ideal self does not fall 
wholly within any community, is in 
short not merely the ideal of a perfect 
social being The making mvself 
better does not always directly in 
volve relation to others The produc- 
tion of truth and beauty (together 
with what is called ‘culture’) mav be 
recognized as a duty, and it will be 
very hard to reduce it in all cases to 
a duty of any station that I can see 
If we like to say that these duties to 
myself are duties to humanity, that 
perhaps is true, but we must remember 
that humanity is not a visible com 
munitv If you mean bv it onlv past, 
present, and future human beings, 
then vou cannot show that in all cases 
mv culture is of use (directly or in 
directly) to anyone but mvself Unless 
>ou are prepared to restrict science 
and fine art to what is useful i e , to 
common arts and ‘accomplishments, 
you cannot hope to ‘verify’ such an 
assertion You are in the region of 
belief not knowledge, and this equally 
whether }our belief is true or false 
We must sav then that, m aiming at 
tnith and beaut}, we are trying to 
realize ourself not as a member of 
am visible community . 

And finalU, against this ideal sell 
the particular person remains and must 
rcnvvin imperfect The ideal self is 
no * bilk realized in us, in an} "a\ 
that we can sec Wc are aware or a 
eeaselcss process, it is well if " c <rxn 
add progress in which the false pn- 

'ate tr xnnrtxnlll Cllkflticd 


and progress in which the false pn- 
'atc self is constantlv subdued hut 
oca or disappears And it ncacr can 
disappear— we arc never realized The 
rn otradiction remains and not to feel 
lt demands something lower or some- 
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thing higher than a moral point of 

view , 

Starting from these objections, our 
next Essa> must try to make more 
clear what is involved m them, and to 
raise in a sharper form the difficulties 
as to the nature of morality And our 
Concluding Remarks will again take 
up the same thread, after we have in 
some measure investigated in Essav 
VII the difficult problems of the bad 
self and selfishness 

NOTE 
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ot in notion (or abstinence) to me by 
another will is the content of tint 
will Or from the side of tlic com 
minder it is the willing by me of 
some stite of mother will such will 
ing being presented by me as n fict to 
tint will Threit is not of the essence 
of command, commind need not imply 
the holding forth or the anticipation 
of consequences 

To have rights is not merely to he 
the object with respect to which com 
mands (positive or prohibitory) are 
addressed to others If tint were so 
inanimate matter would have rights 
e g the very dirt in the road would 
have a right to be taken up or let 
he— and this is barbarous To have 
nghts is to be (or to be presumed to 
be) capable of realizing the universal 
command consciously as such 17 This 
answers the question Has a beast 
rights? He is the object of duties not 
the subject of rights Right is the um 
versal in its relation to a will capable 
of recognizing it as such whether it 
remain mere command or is also car- 
ried out in act 

Wherever in the moral world you 
have law you have also right and 
rights These may be real or ideal 
The first are the will of the state or 
society the second the will of the 

17 I have rights against others or 
I have a right to this or that from 
others means (1) it is right it is the 
expression of the universal that they 
should do this or that in reference to me 
I am the object of their duty But this by 
itself does not give me rights To have 
a right to anything from another I 
must (2) be a subject which knows the 
universal as such both (a) in its mime 
diate relation to my will in its expression 
through my acts and ( b ) also here in its 
expression through the acts of others 
wh ch acts may concern me When my 
will as the universal and the universal 
as my will calls for these acts then I 
have a right to them in the proper 
sense but not otherwise 


ideal socnl or nonsocnl ideal (Vide 
Essav VI ) 

It is in order to secure the existence 
of right in the acts of particular walls 
that compulsion is used But compul 
sion is not necessary to the general 
and abstract definition of right, and 
it cannot be immediately deduced 
from it , 

What is duty? It is simpl> the 
other side of right It is the same re 
lation viewed from the other pole or 
moment It is the relation of the par 
ticular to the universal with the cm 
plnsis on the particular It is mj wall 
in its affirmative relation to the ob 
jectivc will Bight is the universal 
existing for thought alone or also car 
ricd out Duty is my will either 
merely thought of as realizing this 
universal or actually also doing so 
This is my duty* means ‘in this I 
identify or am thought of as identi 
f>mg mv self with right * 

Dut>, like right implies possible 
discordance of particular and uni 
versal Like right too it implies more 
than this It implies the consciousness 
(or presumed capacity for conscious 
ness) of the relation of my will to the 
universal as the right Hence a beas 
has no duties in the proper sense 1 
he has then he has also nghts 

Right is the universal will impl>ing 
particular will It is the objective si e 
implying a subjective side i e duty 
Duty is the particular will implying a 
universal will It is the subjective si 
implying an objective side i e rig 
But the two sides are inseparable 
No nght without duty no duty wit 
out nght and rights (To this we sha 
return ) . 

Right and duty are sides of a sing e 
whole This whole is the good Rig J 
and duties imply the identity an 
nonidentity of the particular and uni 
versal wills Right may remain a m ® re 
command duty a mere ought to be 
the nonagreement of the particu ar 
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and universal They are both abstrac- 
tions They are both, if fixed and 
isolated one from the other, self con- 
tradictions Each by itself is a inere 
is to be,* each a willed idea, which, 
so long as apart from the °th er * re 
mams a mere, i e , a not willed, idea 
Each is a single side of one and t e 
same relation, fixed apart from t e 
other side In the good the sides come 
together, and m the whole first cease 
to be abstractions and gam real exis 
tence The right is carried out in duty 
The duty realizes itself m the right 
But m the good nghts and duties as 
such disappear There is no more 
mere nght or mere duty, no more par 
ticular and umversal as such, no ex- 
ternal relation of the two They are 
now sides and elements in one whole, 
and, if they appear, it is only as, wittun 
the movement and life of the who e, 
here one element and there another 
has its relative emphasis But outside 
the whole their reality fades into 
‘mere idea/ into legend and fable 
Rights and duties do not exist ou 
side the moral world, and that worl 
does not exist where there is not a 
sphere of inner morality, however im 
mediate, the consciousness, however 
vague, of the relation of the private 
will to the umversal, whether that 
universal be presented as outer (m 
the shape of tribal custom or °f some 
individual) or again as inner Where 
there is no morality there is no right, 
"•here there is no nght there a re no 
rights Just so, where there are no 
rights there is no nght, and where no 
nght there no morality Inner mor 
ahty without an objective nght ana 
w-rong 1S a self delusion Right ana 
nghts outside morality are a mere 
fiction 

It is here that even.' partial thcorv 
morals and politics is wrecked an 
seen to be worthless Talsc thconcs 
right either (1) fail to get to an> 
objective universal except b> some 
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fond in\ ention (of contract), which 
besides being an im ention, presup 
poses what it is to create (A con 
Let outside the sphere o nght and 
morality is nonsense ) Or (-) 
take an objective universal (as posi 
twe hw, will of the monarch, or what 
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duties I have no rights In the spheres 
of the state, of society, of ideal mor- 
ality, I have a right to do this and not 
that* that and not the other But can 
it be said that all these things that I 
have a right to do are my duties? Is 
not that nonsense? 

No doubt there is much truth in 
this It is almost as bad to have 
nothing but duties as it is to have no 
duties at all For free individual self 
development we must have both ele- 
ments Where the universal is all there 
is ossification, where the particular is 
all there is dissolution, m neither case 
life 

Is it true then that there are rights 
where there are no duties? No In a 
sense, nghts are wider than duties 
but what does this mean? Does it 
mean there are rights outside the 
moral sphere? Certainly not We shall 
see (Essay VI) that there is no limit 
to the moral sphere, and if there were 
a limit, then outside that rights would 
cease to be rights “More rights than 
duties” then must be true, if at all 
within the moral sphere Does it hold 
there that there are more nghts than 
duties? It is not a very hard puzzle 
To make it easier let us double it, and 
say ‘there are more duties than nghts ’ 
A man, for instance, has a certain m 
divisible sum to spend in charity He 
has a duty to A, B, and C, but not a 
right to more than one because it is 
wrong if he gives more than his m 
divisible limited sum Hence there 
are more dubes than nghts All that 
it comes to is that, when you look on 
duties as possible, they are wider than 
what, when actually done, is nght and 
actual duty Just so possible rights are 
wider than what is actually duty and 
actually nght 

The reason why this is noticed on 
the side of rights, and not on the side 
of duty, is very simple We saw 
above that in nght the emphasis is on 
the universal side Now every act is 


a determined this or that act, and what 
makes it a this or that act is the par 
ticularization What I have a nght to 
do thus depends on what my duty is, 
for duty, we saw, emphasized the par 
ticular side Now, where there are no 
indifferents and no choice between 
them, rights are never wider than 
duties It is where indifferents come 
in (cf Essay VI), that possibility is 
wider than actuality And because 
nght emphasizes the side common to 
all the indifferents, i e , the undeter 
mined side, it is therefore wider than 
duty, which emphasizes the particular 
side and hence is narrower 

Thus, where the choice of my par- 
ticular will comes in, that has rights 
and must be respected But it has 
rights only because the sphere of its 
exercise, and therefore what it does 
therein, is duty And it must be re 
spected by others only so far as it thus 
expresses the universal will If it has 
not right on its side, it has no nghts 
whatever 

There is indeed a sphere where 
rights seem in collision with nght 
Wherever you have law you have this, 
since it comes from the nature of law 
Thus I am justified in returning evil 
for evil, I have a nght to do it, even 
where it is not nght but wrong to do 
it The same thing is found in the 
spheres of state law, social law, and 
mere moral law alike This does not 
show that m these cases there is no 
moral universal, it shows that we are 
keeping to nothing but the universal 
We have here the distinction of justice 
and equity A merely just 18 act may 

18 What is justice? I have no space to 
develop or illustrate, but will set down 
what seems to be the fact The just does 
not = right, injustice does not = wrong 
Justice does not — giving to each deserts 
‘nothing but justice’ may be less or more 
than my deserts Justice Is not mere 
conforming to law, injustice is not mere 
acting against law, e g, murder is not 
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(we all know) be most unjust The 
universal as law must be the same for 
all it cannot be specified to meet 
every particular case Hence, m keep 
mg to this unspecified universal I 
have ‘right’ on my side, but again, fail 
mg to specify it in my case, I do what 
is not nght for me to do I fan in 
duty, do not do, and am not, nght 
The sphere of mere pnvate nght in 
the state cannot exist out of the mora 
whole It is, for the sake of the de 
velopment of the whole, created an 
kept up in the whole, but merely a 
the pleasure of the whole Just so in 
morals there is a sphere of pnvate 1 ik 
mg the sphere of indifferents, but this 
exists only because it ought to exist, 
only because duty is realized m its 
existence, though not by its particu 
lars “*■ as this on< 
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as this or that man I am doing my 
duty to the state, for the state lives in 

its individuals and I do my duty again 

in another way of giving up to the 
use of state my property P e ™"' 
for the individual lives n i the s ate 
What other view will justify the tacts 

° f To 0b repeat’'hen Right ts the as^er 

t.onofthenmvmalwa^.mn^ 

ewst, ^^^^^gjj^andhdu^es 

Of So mav dut, ^ “ey must 
are elements canno t be 

go together ^ plrtlcu Iar, the 

affirmed except ,£ e jf in the uni 

particular only affi ^ suppre sse d 

versal, but thev more thin 

the recorocaUy supple 


lars as parhculars i e , as this one 

against that one The sphere of pn- — d as anything Jiui® — 
vate right has rights only so long as it “? h ® tach reciprocally supp 
IS nght and u duty It exists merely ^ en ” ch othe r. and should be m 
on sufferance, and the moment t e , ^ as two sides to one " , 

right of the whole demands its sup g ard “_„, stand on ones nghrt 
rarexn a \ PllhllC ngW 


nght of the whole demanos —i* 
pression it has no rights Puhhc ngh 
everywhere overrides it in practice, i 
not m theory This is the justification 
of such things as forcible expropni 
bon, conscription, etc The on y 
proper way of regarding them is o 
sav In dev eloping my property, etc^ 

called unjust Justice and mjustice have duties "?! n ° U mer c]\ nega 

mean this, but they unply something false that nght J u t % ,Jc 

live" (•') "ul^puhion and a 
pen ds nnposs'W't^rTmmd alnnvs 

nghts'm duties' cm 


garded as twos.desj^ ^ ns;hts 
is not ".oral f e right should not 
with the ngh, ra J to male a 

b /n.y m oTa n .f h one-sdnUes,. o,dnt> 

Should not bemw ^ g 

We maintain the ^ ^ ngW » 

(1) It is false tost t false that sou 

without duties (-) ut ng h, s (3) 


more 

Injustice is while you exphcity or im 
pl»cit> profess to go on a rule, the n 
going merel> on the rule but the making 
exceptions in favor of persons Justice 
,s the really going by nothing but one 
ostensible rule in assigning ad'antag 
“nd disad\antage to persons 
U hat the rule is is another matte 
The rule may he the morally right 
l * ideal justice All lower sorts of 13'' 
furnish each its own lower justice an 
injustice 
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Although the influences of Mill, Kant, and Butler are evident in his thinking, 
Sidgwick is no mere eclectic From Mill he inherited a utilitarianism that first 
attracted him because it seemed to provide the solution to the problem of 
justifying common sense moral rules, but which, subsequently, left him dis- 
satisfied with Mill s treatment of the relation between psychological and ethical 
hedonism The need for justifying the subordination or sacrifice of interest m 
one’s own happiness for the sake of the general happiness led him to accept 
an mtuitiomsm, the key to which he gained from a reading of Kant It was 
Butler’s treatment of the relation between self love and benevolence that pro 
vided the final impetus to his own view In his The Methods of Ethics, 
Sidgwick’s reliance upon common sense is evident In almost conscious imita- 
tion of Aristotle’s procedure, Sidgwick examines in painstaking detail and with 
admirable clarity the reasoned judgment of common sense The outcome of 
this program is an intuitional utilitarianism that has had a lasting effect upon 
both contemporary mtuitiomsm and utilitarianism 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS 

ETHICAL JUDGMENTS 1 

§ 1 In the first chapter I spoke of 
actions that we judge to be right 
and what ought to be done as be- 
ing ‘reasonable,” or “rational,” and 
similarly of ultimate ends as “pre- 
scribed by Reason” and I contrasted 
the motive to action supplied by the 
recognition of such reasonableness 
with “non rational ’ desires and in- 
clinations This manner of speaking 
is employed by writers of different 
schools, and seems in accordance with 
the common view and language on the 

1 The Methods of Ethics, Bk I, Chap 
III, Sth Edition, London, 1893 


subject For we commonly think that 
wrong conduct is essentially irrational, 
and can be shown to be so by argu- 
ment, and though we do not conceive 
that it is by reason alone that men are 
influenced to act rightly, we still hold 
that appeals to the reason are an 
essential part of all moral persuasion, 
and that part which concerns the 
moralist or moral philosopher as dis 
tinct from the preacher or moral 
rhetorician On the other hand it is 
widely maintained that, as Hume says. 
Reason, meaning the judgment of 
truth and falsehood, can never of it- 
self be any motive to the Will’— 1 the 
motive to action being in all cases 
some feeling of the class that I have 
characterized as Non rational Desires 
It seems desirable to examine with 
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some care the grounds of this con- 
tention before we proceed any further 
Let us begin by defining the issue 
raised, as clearly as possible Every 
one, I suppose, has had experience of 
what is meant by the conflict of non- 
rational or irrational desires with 
reason most of us (eg) occasionally 

Yvt<3lTir rsmmntin 2 US to 


quire any but very familiar and 
habitual actions for the attainment of 
their proximate ends In all other 
cases-that is, in the case of the actions 
with which we are chiefly concerned 


probable 

and aversion whether the 

The question then, .influence of 
account just give" ' an[ j volition is 

the intellect on d hcr ,] 1C e x 


rational or irrauonai u„ wWh it is to be realised, c 

reason most of us (eg) occasionally y i„ tinc tly represented in con 

feel bodily appetite prompting us to or nrevious to the volition 

indulgences which we judge to be ^ 10U . s t ^ e movements tending 

imprudent, and anger prompting us a realisation Hence the resultant 
to acts which we disapprove as un- o w hat I call ‘ non rational 

just or unkind It is when this con forces o ^Utions to which 

flict occurs that the desires are said esir » are continually modified 

to be irrational, as impelling us to they P ’ a j pr0 cesses in two dis 

volitions opposed to our deliberate y p rst by ne w perceptions or 

judgments sometimes we yield to m L ons 0 f means conducive 

such seductive impulses, and some * e P r desired ends, and secondly y 
times not and it is perhaps when we to entall0 ns or representation 

do not yield, that the impulsive force ne P u exlS tmg or m P ros ‘ 

of such irrational desires is most ^^mfly more or less prob^e 

definitely felt, as we have to exert in pect-^pm contemp i ate d actions 

resistmg them a voluntary effort some co ^ q new im pulses o: 

what analogous to that involved in 
any muscular exertion Often, again, 

—since we are not always thinking 

either of our duty or of our interest, ‘Y'I'Vnteriect on desire ana ' u, *:*~‘' “ 
—desires of this kind take effect in exhaustive, and whethe . ^ 

voluntary actions without our having o erience which is common > n * 

judged such actions to be either right P «* con fhct of desire " , 

Or wrong, e.ther prudent or m- « ^ 0K proper!* £ 

Pmdent, as (eg) when an ordinary , a conflict among rcas0 n 

healthy man eats his dinner In such prS , 0 ns, the sole functio 

cases ,t seems most appropriate to ^To bnng before .he^mindj^^ 

call the desires “non rational rati actual or possible t l cscn bcci 

than “irrational ” Neither term is in- of actu manner abov c d«cn 

tended to imply that the desires spoken taodOyi^ ^ q{ our sanous 

of-or at least the more important o , that 

them— are not normally accompanied p ^ that this is no . 

W intellectual processes It is true moral or prudential |uc^ 

that some impulses to action seem to 1 ,, c h in the case of a , 
t^e effect, as we say “blindly” or men s which too often 

instinctively,” without any definite minds, M t _ in fl»«cnc© on «■>» 
consciousness either of the end at n0 t a pre i eC ,timatel> lx? int ^ f 

"hich the action is aimed, or of the t, 0 n, conn respecting the 

means by which the end is to be prctc d as Jut F" jtcnC c of human 
attained but this, I conceive, is oniv rc5cn t or fu u , the *en«bV 

>he case with impulses tint do no fcc i, nps or nm j no , Ion rrj’”'- 

°ccop> consciousness for an appn-Ci ^ the fun dam 

ah'c time, and ordinanl> do not re- 
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sented by the word "ought” or “right ,” 2 
which such judgments contain ex- 
pressly or by implication, being essen- 
tially different from all notions repre- 
senting facts of physical or psychical 
experience The question is one on 
which appeal must ultimately be made 
to the reflection of individuals on their 
practical judgments and reasonings 
and in making this appeal it seems 
most convenient to begin by showing 
the inadequacy of all attempts to ex- 
plain the practical judgments or propo- 
sitions in which this fundamental 
notion is introduced, without recog- 
nising its unique character as above 
negatively defined There is an ele- 
ment of truth in such explanations, 
in so far as they bring into view 
feelings which undoubtedly accom 
pany moral or prudential judgments, 
and which ordinarily have more or less 
effect in determining the will to actions 
judged to be right, but so far as they 
profess to be interpretations of what 
such judgments mean, they appear 
to me to fail altogether 

In considering this question it will, 

I think, conduce to clearness to take 
separately the two species of judg- 
ments which I have distinguished as 
moral and “prudential ’ respectively, 
since though it is widely held that the 
ultimate obligation of all rules of duty 
must be rested on the self interest of 
the individual to whom they are ad- 
dressed— so that all valid moral rules 
have ultimately a prudential basis— 
it seems clear that in ordinary thought 
cognitions or judgments of duty pre 
sent themselves as prtmd facie distinct 
from cognitions or judgments as to 
what conduces to self interest 
To begin then with the former, 1 e , 
with moral judgments in the narrower 
sense it is maintained by some that 
the judgments or propositions which 
2 The difference between the signiG 
cations of the two words is discussed 
later 


we commonly call moral really affirm 
no more than the existence of a 
specific emotion in the mind of the 
person who utters them* that when 
I say ‘Truth ought to be spoken* or 
‘Truthspeaking is right,’ I mean no 
more than that the idea of truthspeak- 
ing excites in my mind a feeling of 
approbation or satisfaction And prob- 
ably some degree of such emotion, 
commonly distinguished as ‘moral 
sentiment,’ always or ordinarily ac- 
companies moral judgments But it 
is absurd to say that a mere statement 
of my approbation of truthspeaking 
is properly given in the proposition 
‘Truth ought to be spoken’, otherwise 
the fact of another man’s disapproba- 
tion might equally be expressed by 
saying ‘Truth ought not to be spoken , 
and thus we should have two co- 
existent facts stated in two mutually 
contradictory propositions Tins is so 
obvious, that we must suppose that 
those who hold the view which I am 
combating do not really intend to 
deny it but rather to maintain that 
this subjective fact of my approbation 
is all that there is any ground for 
stating, or perhaps that it is all that 
any reasonable person is prepared on 
reflection to affirm And no doubt 
there is a large class of statements, in 
form objective, which yet we are not 
commonly prepared to maintain as 
more than subjective if their validity 
is questioned If I say that ‘the air is 
sweet,’ or ‘the food disagreeable,’ it 
would not be exactly true to say that 
I mean no more than that I like the 
one or dislike the other but if my 
statement is challenged, I shall prob 
ably content myself with affirming the 
existence of such feelings in my own 
mind But there appears to me to be 
a fundamental difference between this 
case and that of moral feelings The 
peculiar emotion of moral approbation 
is, in my experience, inseparably 
bound up with the conviction, im- 
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plicit or explicit, that the conduct 
approved is ‘really* right— i.e. that it 
cannot, without error, be disapproved 

by any other mind. If I give U P 
conviction because others do not share 
it, or for any other reason, I may no 
doubt still retain a sentiment prompt- 
ing to the conduct in question, or— 
what is perhaps more common— a senti- 
ment of repugnance to the opposite 
conduct: but this sentiment will no 
longer have the special quality of 
‘moral sentiment’ strictly so called. 
This difference between the two is 
often overlooked in ethical discussion: 
but any experience of a change in 
moral opinion produced by argument 
may afford an illustration of it. Sup- 
pose (e.g.) that any one habitually 
inSuenced by the sentiment of Verac- 
ity is convinced that under certain 


truth of these beliefs. 3 But if, as In 
the case just supposed, we arereallv 
led by argument to a new moral belief 
opposed not only to our own habitual 
sentiment but also to that o the 
society in which we hve we have a 
crucial experiment proving the exut 
ence in us of moral sentiments as 1 
have defined them, colliding with the 
represented svmpathies of our fellow- 
mS no less than with our own mere 
likings and aversions. And even i 
imagine the sympathies opposed^, our 
convictions extende u ■ 

l"Xom\*e e ima^neoursehes.o 


distinct irom M _ h we 

is convmcea tnau uuuw v-..am to it, however mucn 

peculiar circumstances in which he PP cornp licate and intensify 
finds himself, speaking truth is not ’ 

right hut WTong. He will probably ,atter - - -• heme nre- 


w WlUllg. lie I _ ' 

still feel a repugnance against violat- 
ing the rule of truth speaking: but it 
will he a feeling quite different . in 
bind and degree from that which 
prompted him to veracity as a depart- 
ment of virtuous action. We might 
perhaps call the one a ‘moral’ and the 
°ther a ‘quasi-moral’ sentiment. 

The argument just given holds 
Equally against the view that approba- 
tion or disapprobation is not the mere 
liking or aversion of an individual for 
oortain kinds of conduct, but this 
complicated by a sympathetic repre- 
sentation of similar likings or aversions 
felt by other human beings. No doubt 
snch sympathy is a normal concomit- 
a nt of moral emotion, and when the 
former is absent there is much greater 
difficulty in maintaining the latter: 
l his, however, is partly because our 
m °ral beliefs commonly agree with 
thme of other members of our society, 
a °d on this agreement depends to an 
hnportant extent our confidence in the 
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rectly or indirectly from the dislike of 
his fellow creatures 

It cannot be denied that this in 
terpretation has some plausibility For 
in using as we commonly do the term 
'moral obligation or ‘boundness’ as 
equivalent to that contained m the 
verb ‘ought,’ we imply an analogy 
between this notion and that of legal 
obligation, and in the case of positive 
law the connexion of ‘obligation’ and 
‘punishment’ seems indissoluble a law 
cannot be properly said to be actually 
established m a society if it is habitu 
ally violated with impunity But a 
more careful reflection on the relation 
of Law to Morality, as ordinarily con- 
ceived, seems to show that it really 
affords no argument for the interpreta- 
tion of ‘ought that I am now dis 
cussing For the ideal distinction taken 
in common thought between legal and 
merely moral rules seems to he in 
just this connexion of the former with 
punishment we think that there are 
some things which a man ought to be 
compelled to do, or forbear and others 
which he ought to do or forbear with 
out compulsion and that the former 
alone fall properly within the sphere 
of law And it is otherwise evident 
that what we mean when we say that 
a man is ‘ morally though not legally 
bound to do a thing is not merely 
that he ‘will be punished by public 
opinion if he does not’ , for we often 
join these two statements, clearly dis- 
tinguishing their import and further 
(since public opinion is known to be 
eminently fallible) there are many 
tilings winch we judge men ‘ought’ to 
do while perfectly aware that they 
wall incur no serious social penalties 
for omitting them In such cases in 
deed it would be commonly said that 
social disapprobation ‘ought’ to follow 
on immoral conduct, and in this very 
assertion it is clear that the term 
‘ought’ cannot mean that sociat pen 
alties are to be feared by those who 


do not disapprove Again, all or most 
men in whom the moral consciousness 
is strongly developed find themselves 
from time to time in conflict with the 
commonly received morality of the 
society to which they belong and thus 
—as was before said— have a crucial 
experience proving that duty does not 
mean to them what other men will dis- 
approve of them for not doing 

At the same time I admit, as indeed 
I have already suggested in par 3 of 
chap 1 , that we not unfrequently pass 
judgments resembling moral judg 
ments in form, and not distinguished 
from them in ordinary thought, in 
cases where the obligation affirmed is 
found, on reflection, to depend on the 
existence of current opinions and senti 
ments as such The members o 
modem civilised societies are under 
the sway of a code of Public Opinion 
enforced by social penalties, which no 
reflective person obeying it identifies 
with the moral code, or regards as un 
conditionally binding indeed the code 
is manifestly fluctuating and vanable, 
different at the same time in different 
classes, professions, social circles o 
the same political community Such 
a code always supports to a consider 
able extent the commonly receive 
code of morality, and most reflective 
persons think it generally reasonab e 
to conform to the dictates of public 
opinion— to the code of Honour, we 
may say, in graver matters or the rules 
of Politeness or Good Breeding m 
lighter matters— wherever these die 
tates do not positively conflict with 
morality, such conformity being main 
tamed either on grounds of private in 
terest, or because it is thought con- 
ducive to general happiness or well 
being to keep as much as possible in 
harmony with one’s fellow men Hence 
in the ordinary thought of unreflective 
persons the duties imposed b> socia 
opinion are often undistinguished from 
moral duties and indeed this mdis 
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tinctness is almost inherent in t e 
common meaning of many terms r or 
instance, if we say that a man has 
been ‘dishonoured’ by a cowardly ac , 
it is not quite clear whether we mean 
that he has incurred contempt, or 
that he has deserved it, or both as 
becomes evident when we take a case 
in which the Code of Honour comes 
mto conflict with Morality If ( e 8 / 
a man were to incur social ostracism 
anywhere for refusing a duel on re- 
ligious grounds, some would say t a 
he was ‘dishonoured,’ though he ha 
acted nghtlv, others that there cou 
he no real dishonour in a virtuous act 
A similar ambiguity seems to lurk in 
the * — ~ Smnrooer or 


inuim iimuiguuy •a'-'-***- — , 

me common notion of ‘improper or 
‘incorrect’ behaviour Still m all sue 
cases the ambiguity becomes eviden 
on reflection and when discovere , 
merely serves to illustrate further the 
distinction between moral ‘rightness 
or ‘goodness’ of conduct, strictly so 
called, and mere conformity to the 
standard of current opinion 

There is, however, another way o 
interpreting ‘ought’ as connoting pen- 
alties, which is somewhat less easy 
to meet by a crucial psychologica 
experiment The moral imperative 
may he taken to be a law of God, to 
the breach of which Divine penalties 
are annexed, and these, no doubt, in a 
Christian society, are commonly con 
ceived to be adequate and unw ersal y 

applicable Still it can hardly he said 

that this belief is shared by nil the 
Persons whose conduct is influence 
b> independent moral convictions, oc 
casionally unsupported either by e 
law or the public opinion of their com 
munitv And e\cn in the case of many 
of those who bclie\ e fulh in the moral 
Eo'emment of the world, the judg 
*mmt “I ought to do this" cannot be 
menufied with the judgment * Cod "*i 
Punish me if I do not", since the con 

'iction that the former proposition is 
is distinctl> recognised as an «n 


portent part of the grounds for betev- 
fng the latter Aga.n, when Chnsbans 
sneak— as they commonly do-of the 
Wice (or other moral attributes) of 
God as exhibited in punishing sinners 

^'rewarding the ngh.eom>ey ob- 
viously imply not merely that God a, 
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§ 3 It seems then that the notion 
of 'ought' or ‘moral obligation' as used 
in our common moral judgments, does 
not merely import (1) that there exists 
in the mind of the person judging a 
specific emotion (whether complicated 
or not by sympathetic representation 
of similar emotions in other minds), 
nor (2) that certain rules of conduct 
are supported by penalties which will 
follow on their violation (whether such 
penalties result from the general liking 
or aversion felt for the conduct pre- 
scribed or forbidden, or from some 
other source) What then, it may be 
asked, does it import? What definition 
can we give of ‘ought,’ right,' and 
other terms expressing the same funda 
mental notion? To this I should answer 
that the notion which these terms have 
in common is too elementary to admit 
of any formal definition, but if what 
the questioner wants is a complete 
account of the relation of what ought 
to be to what is, I should add that it 
does not belong to Ethics to furnish 
this, but to some more comprehensive 
study at any rate this task is not 
undertaken m the present treatise 
which only attempts to methodize our 
practical judgments and reasonings, in 
which this fundamental notion must, 

I conceive, be taken as ultimate and 
unanalyzable 

In speaking of this fundamental 
notion as "unanalyzable,” I do not 
mean that it belongs to the “original 
constitution of the mind , i e that its 
presence in consciousness is not the 
result of a process of development 

stand him really to mean by the word 
right* * conducive to the general happi- 
ness, though his language m other pas- 
sages of the same chapter (secs u and 
* } would seem to imply this, for the 
proposition that it is conducive to general 
happiness to lake general happiness as an 
end of action though not exactly a 
tautology, can hardly serve as the funda- 
mental principle of a moral system 


I do not doubt that the whole fabric 
of human thought— including the con- 
ceptions that present themselves as 
most simple and elementary— has been 
developed, through a gradual process 
of psychical change, out of some lower 
life m which thought, properly speak- 
ing had no place But it is not there- 
fore to be inferred, as regards this or 
any other notion, that it has not really 
the simplicity which it appears to 
have when we now reflect upon it 
It is sometimes assumed that if we 
can show how thoughts have grown 
up— if we can point to the psychical 
antecedents of which they are the 
natural consequents— we may conclude 
that the thoughts m question are 
really compounds containing their 
antecedents as latent elements But 
I know no justification for this trans 
ference of the conceptions of chemistry 
to psychology, 7 I know no reason for 
considering psychical antecedents as 
really constitutive of their psychical 
consequents, m spite of the apparent 
dissimilarity between the two In de- 
fault of such reasons, a psychologist 
must accept as elementary what in 
trospection carefully performed de 
clares tc be so, and, using this 
criterion, I find the notion we have 
been examining elementary and un- 

7 In Chemistry we regard the ante 
cedents (elements) as still existing m and 
constituting the consequent (compound) 
because the latter is exactly similar to the 
former in weight, and because we can 
generally cause this compound to dis 
appear and obtain the elements in its 
place But we find nothing at all like 
this in the growth of mental phenomena 
the psychical consequent is in no respect 
exactly similar to its antecedents, nor can 
it be resolved into them I should explain 
that I am not here arguing the question 
whether the validity of moral Judgments 
is affected by a discovery of their psychi- 
cal antecedents This question I reserve 
for subsequent discussion See Book in 
chap i sec 4 
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analyzable. As it now exists in our 
thought, it cannot be resolved into 
any more simple notions: it can only 
be made clearer by determining as 

precisely as possible its relation to ol ul _ 

other notions with which it is con- w 1 ferrjn g such judgments to 
nected in ordinary thought, especially , . , not me an here to 

to those with which it is liable to be --i; — ^hpther v 

unfounded 


case, however, I imply that what ought 
to be is a possible object of knoxvl- 
edge; i.e. that what I judge ought to 
be must, unless I am in error, be 
similarly judged bv all rational beings 

whojudgejrfyofthe^ 


the 

pre- 


“nuestion whether valid 

held ti, V at the moral faculty deals pn- 

arise, applying ““V. d de - 

^rtatuXwtt'.ught.obe 
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truth IS more an j ntu [ tion 
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m mvself such knnwledce or feehng ^,,5 a capacity < hr 

which may vary from AJo n ^ o 
either being "* i’o and> a s it ap- 
faculty of oognd'”, , ally im portant 


nntounded. 

Thus we have to note and dis- 
tinguish two different implications 
with which the word “ought is used; 
m the narrowest ethical sense what we 
judge 'ought to be’ done, is always 
thought capable of being brought 
about by the volition of any individual 
to whom the judgment applies. I can- 
not conceive that I 'ought* to do any- 
thing which at the same time I judge 
that I cannot do. In a wider sense, 
however,— which cannot conveniently 
b® discarded— I sometimes judge that 
1 ‘ought* to know what a wiser man 
would know, or feel as a better man 
’Quid feel, in my place, though I may 
now that I could not directly produce 
* myself such knowledge or feeling 
by nnv ~r ...m t„ »v.ic rase the 


1 myseu such knowledge or 
any effort of will. In this case the 
word merely implies an ideal or pat- 
tern which I 'ought— in the stricter 
sense— to seek to imitate as far as 
Possible. And this wider sense seems 
t° be that in which the word is 
normally used in the precepts of Art 
Generally, and : ;.i ferments: 


1*7 UiCU 111 U1G 

- - — -by, and in political judgments: 
"hen I judge that the laws and con- 
stitution of my country ‘ought to be 
®ther than they are, I do not of course 
nnpjy that my own or any other in- 
nui dual’s single volition can directly 
brin G about the change. 8 In cither 


8 1 do not even imply that any com- 
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given, to denote the faculty or moral 
cognition 11 

Further, when I speak of the cog- 
nition or judgment that ‘X ought to be 
done— in the stricter ethical sense of 
the term ought 12 — as a ‘dictate’ or 
‘precept’ of reason to the persons to 
whom it relates, I imply that in ra- 
tional beings as such this cognition 
gives an impulse or motive to action 
though in human beings, of course, 
this is only one motive among others 
which are liable to conflict with it, 
and is not always— perhaps not usually 
—a predominant motive In fact, this 
possible conflict of motives seems to 
be connoted by the term ‘dictate’ or 
‘imperative’ which describes the re 
lation of Reason to mere inclinations 
or non rational impulses by comparing 
it to the relation between the will of 
a superior and the wills of his sub- 
ordinates This conflict seems also to 
be implied in the term ‘ought,’ ‘duty,’ 
‘moral obligation,’ as used in ordinary 
moral discourse and hence these 
terms cannot be applied to the actions 
of rational beings to whom we cannot 
attribute impulses conflicting with 
reason We may, however, say of such 
beings that their actions are ‘reason 
able or (in an absolute sense) ‘right ’ 
n \ ^ am aware that some persons 
will be disposed to answer all the 
preceding argument by a simple denial 
that they can find in their conscious 
ness any such unconditional or cate 
goncal imperative as I have been try 
mg to exhibit If this is really the 
final result of self examination in any 
case, there is no more to be said I, 


A hwther justification for this ex 
tended use of the term Reason will be 
suggested in a subsequent chapter of 
this Book (chap vm sec 3) 

n T h ' S 1S 'he sense in which the term 
will always be used in the present treatise 
except where the context makes it quite 
clear that only the wider meaning — that 
of the political ought— is applicable 


at least, do not know how to impart 
the notion of moral obligation to any 
one who is entirely devoid of it I 
think, however, that many of those 
who give this denial only mean to 
deny that they have any consciousness 
of moral obligation to actions without 
reference to their consequences, and 
would not really deny that they recog- 
nise some universal end or ends— 
whether it be the general happiness, 
or well being otherwise understood- 
as that at which it is ultimately reason 
able to aim, subordinating to its at- 
tainment the gratification of any per- 
sonal desires that may conflict with 
this aim But in this view, as I have 
before said, the unconditional impera 
tive plainly comes in as regards the 
end, which is— explicitly or implicitly 
-recognised as an end at which all 
men ‘ought’ to aim, and it can hardly 
be denied that the recognition of an 
end as ultimately reasonable involves 
the recognition of an obligation to do 
such acts as most conduce to the end 
The obligation is not indeed ‘uncon 
ditional,’ but it does not depend on 
the existence of any non rational de 
sires or aversions And nothing that 
has been said in the preceding section 
is intended as an argument in favour 
of Intuitionism, as against Utilitarian 
ism or any other method that treats 
moral rules as relative to General 
Good or Well being For instance 
nothing that I have said is inconsistent 
with the view that Truthspeakmg is 
only valuable as a means to the preser 
vation of society— only if it be admitted 
at it ts valuable on this ground I should 
say that it is implied that the preserva 
tion of society— or some further end 
to which this preservation, again is 
means— must be valuable per se and 
therefore something at which a ra 
tional being as such, ought to aim 
If it be granted that we need not look 
beyond the preservation of society, the 
primary ‘dictate of reason’ in this case 
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would be ‘that society ought to be 
preserved’* but reason would also 
dictate that truth ought to he spoken, 
so far as truthspeaking is recognised 
as the indispensable or fittest^ means 
to this end and the notion ought 
as used in either dictate is that which 
I have been trying to make clear 
So again, even those who hold that 
moral rules are only obligatory because 
it is the individual’s interest to con- 
form to them— thus regarding them as 
a particular species of prudential rules 
—do not thereby get rid of the dictate 
of reason,’ so far as they recognise 
private mterest or happiness as an end 
at which it is ultimately reasonable to 
aim The conflict of Practical Reason 
'vith irrational desire remains an in 
dubitable fact of our conscious ex- 
perience, even if practical reason is 
interpreted to mean merely self re- 
garding Prudence It is, indeed, main- 
tained by Kant and others that it 
cannot properly be said to be a man s 
fluty to promote his own happiness, 
since “what e\ ery one inevitably wills 
cannot be brought under the notion of 
duty ” But even granting 13 it to be in 
some sense true that a man’s volition 
is always directed to the attainment 
cf his own happiness, it does not fol 
that a man always does what 
he believes will be conducive to his 
own greatest happiness or his ’good 
0n the whole ’ As Butler urges, it is a 
•Uatter of common experience that 
m f n indulge appetite or passion even 
''hen, m their own view, the in- 
dulgence is as clearly opposed to what 
‘ hc > conceive to be their interest as 
h is to what they conceive to be their 
°ty Thus the notion ‘ought’— as ex- 
P r essing the relation of rational judg- 
ment to non rational impulses— vv ill 
"ml a place in the practical rules of 
egoistic s>stcm, no less than in the 


rules of ordinary morality, understood 
as prescribing duty without reference 
to the agent’s mterest 

Even finally, if we discard the 
bebef, that any end of acbonis un 
conditionally or categorically pre 
u A Vw reason the notion ought 
aT^above^ explained is not therebv 
eliminated from our practical reason- 
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sometimes when the time comes for 
carrying them out, wc do in fact act 
otherwise under the influence of pas- 
sion or mere habit, without consciously 
cancelling our previous resolve in this 
case the act is, I conceive, clearly 
irrational as inconsistent with a resolu- 
tion that still persists in thought 
Similarly the adoption of an end 
logically implies a resolution to take 
whatever means wc may see to be 
indispensable to its attainment and 
if, when the time comes, we do not 
take them while yet we do not con- 
sciously retract our adoption to the 
end, it must surely be admitted that 
we ‘ought’ in consistency to act other- 
wise than we do That Reason dictates 
the avoidance of a contradiction will 
be allowed even by those who deny 
that it dictates anything else and 
such a contradiction as I have de 
senbed, between a general resolution 
and a particular volition, is surely a 
matter of common experience 

PHILOSOPHICAL INTUITIONISM 11 

§ 1 Is there no possibility of 
attaming by a discriminating 

examination of our common moral 
thought, to real ethical axioms— m 
tuitive propositions of real clearness 
and certainty? 

This question leads us to the ex 
animation of that third phase of the 
intuitive method, which was called 
Philosophical Intuitiomsm 15 For we 
conceive it as the aim of a philosopher, 
as such to do somewhat more than 
define and formulate the common 
moral opinions of mankind His func 
*l° n _ ls to tell men what they ought to 
think rather than what they do think 
he is expected to transcend Common 
oense in his premises and is allowed 
a certain divergence from Common 

14 Chap XIII Book III 5th Edition 
London 1893 

15 Cf ante. Book I ch vm 5 4 


Sense in bis conclusions It is true 
that the limits of this dcuition ore 
firml>, though indefinitely, fixed the 
truth of n philosopher’s premises will 
nlwa>s be tested by the acceptability 
of lus conclusions if in any important 
point lie be found m flagrant conflict 
with common opinion, his method is 
likely to be declared invalid Still, 
though lie is expected to establish and 
concatenate at least the main part of 
the commonly accepted moral rules, 
be is not necessarily bound to take 
them as the basis on which his own 
system is constructed Rather, we 
should expect that the history of 
Moral Philosophy— so far at least as 
those whom we may call orthodox 
thinkers arc concerned— would be a 
history of attempts to enunciate, in full 
breadth and clearness, those primary 
intuitions of Reason, by the scientific 
application of which the common 
moral thought of mankind may be at 
once systematized and corrected 
And this is to some extent the case 
But Moral Philosophy, or philosophy 
as applied to Morality, has had other 
tasks to occupy it, even more pro 
foundly difficult than that of penetrat- 
ing to the fundamental principles of 
Duty In modem times especially, it 
has admitted the necessity of demon 
strahng the harmony of Duty wuth 
Interest, that is, with the Happiness 
or Welfare of the agent on whom the 
duty in each case is imposed It has 
also undertaken to determine the rela 
tion of Right or Good generally to the 
world of actual existence a task which 
could hardly be satisfactorily accom 
phshed without an adequate explana 
tion of the existence of Evil It has 
further been distracted by questions 
which in my view, are of psycho 
logical rather than ethical importance 
as to the ‘mnateness’ of our notions of 
Duty, and the origin of the faculty 
that furnishes them With their atten 
tion concentrated on these difficult 
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subjects, each of which has been 
mixed up in various ways with the 
discussion of fundamental moral in 
tuitions, philosophers have too easily 
been led to satisfy themselves with 
ethical formulae which implicitly ac- 
cept the morality of Common Sense en 
bloc, ignoring its defects, and merely 
express a certain view of the relation 
of this morality to the individual mind 
or to the universe of actual existence 
Perhaps also they have been hampered 
by the fear (not, as we have seen, un 
founded) of losing the support given 
by ‘general assent’ if they set before 
themselves and their readers too ngid 
a standard of scientific precision Still, 
m spite of all these drawbacks, we 
find that philosophers have provided 
us "nth a considerable number of 
comprehensive moral propositions, put 
forward as certain and self evident, 
a nd such as at first sight may seem 
"ell adapted to serve as the first prin- 
ciples of scientific morality 

§ 2 But here a word of caution 
seems required, which has been some 
"hat anticipated in earlier chapters, 
but on which it is particularly needful 
to lay stress at this point of our dis 
cession against a certain class or 
s nam axioms, which are very apt to 
°ncr themselves to the mind that is 
earnestly seeking for a philosophical 
synthesis of practical rules, and to 
c'ude the unwary with a tempting 
as Pcct of clear self evidence These 
aTe principles which appear certain 
an d sdf-cvuJcnt because they are sub- 
stantnlh tautological because when 
^nuned, they arc found to affirm no 
l ^at 11 IS n ?bt to do that 
» - ch is in a certain department ot 


circular reasonings, sometimes hidden 
in the recesses of an obscure notion, 
often lying so near the ‘M 1 
when once they have been exposed, 
,t is hard to understand how they 
could ever have presented themselves 
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universal affirmations as are presented 
to us concerning Virtue or Good 
conduct seem almost always to be 
propositions which can only be de- 
fended from the charge of tautology, 
if they are understood as definitions 
of the problem to be solved, and not 
is attempts at its solution For ex- 
ample, Plato and Aristotle appear to 
offer as constructive moralists the 
scientific knowledge on ethical matters 
of which Socrates proclaimed the ab- 
sence, knowledge, that is, of the Good 
and Bad in human life And they seem 
to be agreed that such Good as can 
be realized in the concrete life of men 
and communities is chiefly Virtue,— or 
(as Aristotle more precisely puts it) the 
exercise of Virtue so that the prac- 
tical part of ethical science must con- 
sist mainly in the knowledge of Virtue 
If, however, we ask how we are to 
ascertain the kmd of conduct which 
is properly to be called Virtuous, it 
does not seem that Plato can tell us 
more of each virtue in turn than that 
It consists in (1) the knowledge of 
what is Good in certain circumstances 
and relations, and (2) such a harmony 
of the different elements of man’s ap- 
petitive nature, that their resultant 
impulse may be always in accordance 
with this knowledge But it is just 
this knowledge (or at least its pnn 
ciples and method) that we are ex- 
pecting him to give us and to explain 
to us mstead the different exigencies 
under which we need it, in no way 
satisfies our expectation Nor, again, 
does Aristotle bring us much nearer 
such knowledge by telling us that the 
Good in conduct is to be found some 
where between different kinds of Bad 
This at best only indicates the where- 
abouts of Virtue it does not give us a 
method for finding it 

general principles for determining what 
ought to be done, which the ancient 
systems profess to supply 


On the Stoic sjstcm, 17 as con- 
structed by Zeno and Chrysippus it 
is perhaps unfair to pronounce de- 
cisively, from the accounts given of it 
by adversaries like Plutarch, and such 
semi-intclligcnt expositors ns Cicero, 
Diogenes Laertius, and Stobaeus But, 
as far as we can judge of it, we must 
pronounce the exposition of its general 
principles a complicated enchainment 
of circular reasonings, by which the 
inquirer is continually deluded with 
an apparent approach to practical con- 
clusions, and continually led back to 
the point from which he set out 
The most characteristic formula of 
Stoicism seems to have been that 
declaring ‘Life according to Nature 
to be the ultimate end of action The 
spnng of the motion that sustained 
this life was in the vegetable creation 
a mere unfelt impulse in animals it 
was impulse accompanied with sensa- 
tion m man it was the direction of 
Reason, which in him was naturally 
supreme over all merely blind ir- 
rational impulses What then does 
Reason direct? ‘To live according to 
Nature’ is one answer and thus we 
get the circular exposition of ethical 
doctrme in its simplest form Some- 
times, however, we are told that it is 
‘Life according to Virtue ’ which leads 
us into the circle already noticed in 
the Platonic-Aristotelian philosophy , 
as Virtue, by the Stoics also, is only 
defined as knowledge of Good and 
Bad m different circumstances and 
relations Indeed, this latter circle is 
given by the Stoics more neatly and 
perfectly for with Plato and Aristotle 
Virtue was not the sole, but only the 

17 The following remarks apply less to 
later Stoicism — especially the Roman Stoi 
cism which we know at first hand in the 
writings of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius 
in which the relation of the individual 
man to Humanity generally is more prom 
ment than it is in the earlier form of 
the system 
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chief content of the notion Good, in 
its application to human life but in 
the view of Stoicism the two notions 
are absolutely coincident The result, 
then, is that Virtue is knowledge of 
what is good and ought to be sought 
or chosen, and of what is bad and 
ought to be shunned or rejected while 
at the same time there is nothing good 
or properly choice worthy, nothing 
had or truly formidable, except Virtue 
and Vice respectively But if Virtue is 
thus declared to be a science that has 
no object except itself, the notion is 
inevitably emptied of all pracbcal con- 
tent In order, therefore, to avoid this 
result and to reconcile their system 
"nth common sense, the Stoics ex- 
plained that there were other things in 
human life which were in a manner 
preferable, though not strictly good, 
including in this c Is 


including in this class the primary od- 
lects of men’s normal impulses On 
''hat principle then are we to select 
these objects when our impulses are 
conflicting or ambiguous' 1 If we can 
get an answer to this question, " e 
shall at length have come to something 
Practical But here again the Stoic 
'ttuld find no other general answer 
except either that we were to choose 
" Ll - " * * • t * we were 
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element of either) Meanwhile I have 
already given, perhaps, more than 
sufficient illustration of one of the most 
important dangers that beset the stu- 
dent of Ethics In the laudable attempt 
to escape from the doubtfulness, dis 
putableness, and apparent arbitran 
ness of current moral opinions, he is 
liable to take refuge m principles that 
are incontrovertible but tautological 
and insignificant 

§ 3 Can we then, beween this 
Scylla and Charybdis of ethical in- 
quiry, avoiding on the one hand 
doctrines that merely bring us back to 
common opinion with all its imper- 
fections, and on the other hand doc- 
trines that lead us round m a circle, 
find any way of obtaining self evident 
moral principles of real significance? 
It would be disheartening to have to 
regard as altogether illusory the strong 
instinct of Common Sense that points 
to the existence of such principles, 
and the dehberate convictions of the 
long line of moralists who have 
enunciated them At the same time, 
the more we extend our knowledge 
of man and his environment, the more 
we realize the vast variety of human 
natures and circumstances that have 
existed in different ages and countries, 
the less disposed we are to believe that 
there is any definite code of absolute 
rules, applicable to all human beings 
without exception And we shall find, 

I think, that the truth lies between 
these two conclusions There are cer- 
tain absolute practical principles, the 
truth of which, when they are ex 
phcitly stated, is manifest, but they 
are of too abstract a nature, and too 
universal in their scope, to enable us 

ascertain by immediate application 
of them what we ought to do in any 
particular case, particular duties have 
still to be determined by some other 
method 

One such principle was given m 
ch 1 § 3 of this Book, where I pointed 
out that whatever action any of us 


judges to be right for himself, he 1 m 
phcitly judges to be right for all similar 
persons in similar circumstances Or, 
as we may otherwise put it, ‘if a kmd 
of conduct that is nght (or wrong) 
for me is not right (or wrong) for 
some one else, it must be on the 
ground of some difference between 
the two cases, other than the fact 
that I and he are different persons 
A corresponding proposition may be 
stated with equal truth in respect of 
what ought to be done to — not by— 
different individuals These principles 
have been most widely recognized, not 
in their most abstract and universal 
form, but in their special application 
to the situation of two (or more) in 
dividuals similarly related to each 
other as so applied, they appear in 
what is popularly known as the Golden 
Rule, ‘Do to others as you would have 
them do to you * This formula is 
obviously unprecise in statement for 
one might wish for another's co opera- 
tion in sin, and be willing to re 
ciprocate it Nor is it even true to 
say that we ought to do to others only 
what we think it right for them to do 
to us for no one will deny that there 
may be differences m the circum 
stances— and even in the natures— of 
two individuals, A and B, which would 
make it wrong for A to treat B in the 
way in which it is right for B to treat 
A In short the self evident principle 
strictly stated must take some such 
negative form as this, ‘it cannot be 
right for A to treat B m a manner in 
which it would be wrong for B to 
treat A, merely on the ground that 
they are two different individuals and 
without there being any difference 
between the natures or circumstances 
of the two which can be stated as a 
reasonable ground for difference of 
treatment ’ Such a principle mam 
festly does not give complete guidance 
—indeed its effect, strictly speaking 
is merely to throw a definite onus 
probandi on the man who applies to 
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another a treatment of which he 
Viould complain if applied to himself, 
hut Common Sense has amply recog- 
nized the practical importance of the 
maxim and its truth, so far as it goes, 
appears to me self evident 
A somewhat different application of 
the same fundamental principle that 
individuals in similar conditions should 
he treated similarly finds its sphere in 
the ordinary administration of Law, or 
(as we say) of ‘Justice * Accordingly 
m § 2 of ch v of this Book I drew 
attention to ‘impartiality in the appli- 
cation of general rules/ as an lmpor 
tant element in the common notion of 
Jushce, indeed, there ultimately ap 
peared to be no other element which 
could be intuitively known with per- 
fect clearness and certainty Here 
a gam it must be plain that this pre 
°/Pt of impartiality is insufficient for 
me complete determination of just 
induct, as it does not help us to de 
cide what land of rules should be thus 
impartially applied, though all admit 
the importance of excluding from gov- 
ernment, and human conduct gen- 
erally, all conscious partiality and 
aspect of persons ’ 

The principle just discussed, which 
seems to be more or less clearly 
|mphed m the common notion of 
ta imess’ or ‘equity/ is obtained by 
^nsidenng the similarity of the in 
\\? i I* that make up a Logical 
hole or Genus There are others, 
ho less important, which emerge m 
c consideration of the similar parts 
0 Mathematical or Quantitative 
'♦hole Such a Whole is presented in 
e common notion of the G«od— or, 
, /ometimes said, ‘good on the 
, c —of an> individual human 
In n ? *^ e P ro P° sl tion ‘that one ought 
. a 'm at one's own good’ is some 
Kt'cn as the maxim of Rational 
*oae or Prudence but as so stated 
not death a\ oid tautolop. 
"e maj define ‘good as ‘"hat 


one ought to aim at’ If, however, we 
say ones good on the whole, the ad- 
dition suggests a principle which, 
when explicitly stated is, at any rate, 
not tautological I have already re 
ferred to this principle- 0 as that ot 
"/rt.al concern for all parts of our 
conscious life’ -we might express . 
concisely by saying ’that Hmeater " 
such is to be regarded neither less ™r 

more than Now’ It nr*.* 

■- !T-£J SVS-gS 

TZ Of the future on account oMs 

portant to us than ^ capacities 

ar increase in ou t]ie pn nciple 

of happiness e Terence of 

affirms is tha jn t ,me is not 

priority and p . having more 

a reasonable ground for hasang ^ 

regard to ‘he Tl-e 

moment than t ctlC2 Hy presents 

form m *hich * „ lS 'that a smaller 
itself to most ^ preferred to 

present good is (allowing f° r 

l greater ** >" “smcc Pm 

difference of certa d , n re - 

dence 15 present desire^ (the ob,cc« 
straining a pr ■ , h c oommonlv 

or satisfaction of ' f^ g00 d ), on ac- 
regard f molc r consequences o 

count of the mm commo n«t view <> 
gratifying it ™ , d n0 doubt lie tbit 

Sc P nnc, P e XSure or ham *" ' " 
the pr«e ntp ,« foregone wath the 

reasonably to alcr pleasure nr 

view of obtamiW P^i, pn nriplc 

happmess here f (0 a hedonistic 


application, « “ ' ‘ „„ 0 f "one’s own 
any other mteip coneriseil as 

cood,’ m which , „l„ c h IV 

f mathemat.caljW; rrdmt! r^rnt 

integrant par* „f a lifetime An 
parts or momen ■ vtl „ to d.< 

Ihcn-fora “ ‘’ ^Tfrere lh e 

tingm’h d 
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‘that Pleasure is the sole Ultimate 
Good,’ which does not seem to have 
any logical connexion with it. 

So far we have only been consider- 
ing the ‘Good on the Whole’ of a single 
individual but just as this notion is 
constructed by comparison and inte- 
gration of the different ‘goods’ that 
succeed one another m the senes of 
our conscious states, so we have 
formed the notion of Universal Good 
by comparison and integration of the 
goods of all individual human— or 
sentient— existences And here again, 
just as in the former case, by consid- 
enng the relation of the integrant 
parts to the whole and to each other, 

I obtain the self evident pnnciple that 
the good of any one individual is of 
no more importance, from the point 
of view (if I may say so) of the Uni- 
verse, than the good of any other, 
unless, that is, there are special 
grounds for believing that more good 
is likely to be realized in the one case 
than in the other And it is evident 
to me that as a rational being I am 
bound to aim at good generally,— so 
far as it is attainable by my efforts— 
not merely at a particular part of it 
From these two rational intuitions 
we may deduce as a necessary infer- 
ence, the maxim of Benevolence in an 
abstract form viz that each one is 
morally bound to regard the good of 
any other individual as much as his 
own, except in so far as he judges it 
to be less, when impartially viewed, 
or less certainly knowable or attain- 
able by him I before observed that 
the duty of Benevolence as recognized 
by common sense seems to fall some- 
what short of this But I think it may 
be fairly urged in explanation of this 
that practically each man, even with a 
view to universal Good, ought chiefly 
to concern himself with promoting the 
good of a limited number of human 
beings, and that generally in propor- 
tion to the closeness of their con- 


nexion with him I think that a plain 
man,’ in a modern civilised society, 
if his conscience were fairly brought 
to consider the hypothetical question, 
whether it would be morally right 
for him to seek his own happiness on 
any occasion if it involved a certain 
sacrifice of the greater happiness of 
some other human being,— without any 
counterbalancing gain to any one 
else— would answer unhesitatingly m 
the negative 

I have tried to shew how in the 
principles of Justice, Prudence, and 
Rational Benevolence as commonly re 
cognized there is at least a self evi 
dent element, immediately cognizable 
by abstract intuition, depending in 
each case on the relation which indi- 
viduals and their particular ends bear 
as parts to their wholes, and to other 
parts of these wholes I regard the 
apprehension, with more or less dis- 
tinctness, of these abstract truths, as 
the permanent basis of the common 
conviction that the fundamental pre- 
cepts of morality are essentially rea 
sonable No doubt these principles 
are often placed side by side with 
other precepts to which custom and 
general consent have given a merely 
illusory air of self evidence but the 
distinction between the two kinds of 
maxims appears to me to become 
manifest by merely reflecting upon 
them I know by direct reflection that 
the propositions, ‘I ought to speak the 
truth,’ ‘I ought to keep my promises — 
however true they may be— are not 
self evident to me, they present them 
selves as propositions requiring rational 
justification of some kind On the 
other hand, the propositions, ‘I ought 
not to prefer a present lesser good to 
a future greater good,’ and ‘I ought 
not to prefer my own lesser good to 
the greater good of another,’ 21 do 

21 To avoid misapprehension I should 
state that in these propositions the con- 
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present themselves as self-evident; as 
much (e. g.) as the mathematical 
axiom that ‘if equals be added to 
equals the wholes are equal/ 

It is on account of the fundamental 
and manifest importance, in my view, 
of the distinction above drawn be- 
tween (1) the moral maxims which re- 
flection shews not to possess ultimate 
validity, and (2) the moral maxims 
which are or involve genuine ethical 
axioms, that 1 refrained at the outset 
of this investigation from entering at 
length into the psychogonical question 
as to the origin of apparent moral 
intuitions. For no psychogonical 
heory has ever been put forward pro- 
essing to discredit the propositions 
at I regard as really axiomatic, by 
Slewing that the causes which pro- 
u ced them were such as had a tend- 
°cy to make them false: while as 
e gards former class of maxims, a 
psychogonical proof that they are 
Worthy when taken as abso- 
?‘y and without qualification true 
•“tty view, superfluous, since direct 
action shews me that they have 
h a i lm to 50 taken. On the other 
rt nd * so far as psychogonical theory 
l)rnu entS mora l rules as, speaking 
end ^ an( l generally, means to the 
o 5 of individuals and social good 
"ell-bcing, it obviously tends to 
si'q C 8 ^ cnerj d support to the conclu- 
S j nS . l ° "fitch the preceding discus- 
mctl i fought us by a different 
oth 0t S,nce leads us to regard 
tj Cr > Inor nl rules as subordinate to 

o?^ Pn ^ ,plcs °f Prudence and Benev- 
olence.^ 

different degrees of ccr- 
3 *ki Qi} * r P°nl and Future Good, CH\n 
pcn^i . , Good respcctncly, « *«P* 

' e l>ern fully taken into nc- 
ii T” the future or alien Cood 
'"}* Renter. 

til,!,. mav howercr Ik- thought that in 
[1 K tin, aipoct of the morality of 


§ 4. I should, however, rely less 
confidently on the conclusions set 
forth in the preceding section, if they 
did not appear to me to be in sub- 
stantial agreement— in spite of super- 
ficial differences-with the doctrines 
of those moralists who have been 
most in earnest in seeking among com- 
monly received moral rules for genu- 
ine intuitions of the Practical Reason. 
I have already pointed out - 3 that in 
the history of English Ethics the 
earlier intuitional school shew, in tins 
respect, a turn of thought on the 
whole more philosophical than that 
which the reaction against Hume ren- 
dered prevalent. Among the writers 

of this school there Is no .one who 

shews more earnestness in the effort to 
penetrate to really self-evtdent prm- 
ciples than Clarke « Aceordtng >. 
find that Clarke lavs down, m n pect 
of our behaviour tonards our ^ 
1 ° two fundamental -rules of 

Common Seme. P ! > „a> the 
leads us to define t «o r „ 

moralit) has 

igJFts ? '■ o(thu Bo ° l am ' 

B »Vf V onte,Bookfchsm 

t cm, I oa pht P«‘ £ ^iJrlutn !■*«*«» 
anxiety to cxlnh t (m «h.cl. 
ethical and m’ , j m ,„tcd) I™ 1 "! 
Locke before 1““' mumrnjirute and 

1,15 KCn 1h lead” Mm <K»nnd I - 
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righteousness” 25 the first of which he 
terms Equity, and the second Love or 
Benevolence The Rule of Equitv he 
states thus “Whatever I judge reason 
able or unreasonable that another 
should do for me that by the same 
judgment I declare reasonable or un 
reasonable that I should tn the like 
case do for him” 26 — which is, of 
course, the ‘Golden Rule’ precisely 
stated The obligation to "Universal 
Love or Benevolence’ he exhibits as 
follows — 

If there be a natural and necessary 
difference between Good and Evil 
and that which is Good is fit and rea- 
sonable, and that which is Evil is un- 
reasonable, to be done and that which 
is the Greatest Good is always the 
most fit and reasonable to be chosen 
then every rational creature ought 
in its sphere and station, according to 
its respective powers and faculties, to 
do all the Good it can to its fellow 
creatures to which end, universal 
Love and Benevolence is plainly the 
most certain, direct and effectual 
means ” 2T 

Here the mere statement that a 
rational agent is bound to aim at uni 
versal good is open to the charge of 
tautology, since Clarice defines ‘Good’ 
as that which is fit and reasonable to 
be done But Clarke obviously holds 
that each individual ‘rational crea- 


*5 Clarice s statement of the 4 Rule 
Uighteousness with respect to ourselvc 
i pass over, because it is as he states 
a demahve and subordinate rule It 
that we should preserve our being 
emperate industrious &c ivtth a of, 
°’!' C V er f°r™ncc of Duty which 
rov rse supposes Duty (f e the ulbms 
?“J e mles of Dut y) already c 
a t,„ I may observe that the reasc 
t s ° Prudence or Self love is oi 

ISS. lA y Cb ' U mduMtly. m 

P S 5 J’’". ch 1 looted before 
S7 “°V' C Lectures (1703), &c pp I 

27 1 c p 92 


ture’ is capable of receiving good in 
a greater or less degree, such good 
being an integrant part of universal 
good This indeed is implied m the 
common notion, which he uses, of 
‘doing Good to one’s fellow creatures,’ 
or, as he otherwise expresses it, 
‘promoting their welfare and happi 
ness ’ And thus his principle is im- 
plicitly what was stated above, that 
the good or welfare of any one indi 
vidual must as such be an object of 
rational aim to any other reasonable 
individual no less than his own similar 
good or welfare 

(It should be observed however 
that the proposition that Universal 
Benevolence is the right means to the 
attainment of universal good, is not 
quite self evident, since the end may 
not always be best attained by direct- 
ly aiming at it Thus Rational Benev 
olence, like Rational Self-Love may 
be self limiting, may direct its own 
partial suppression in favor of other 
impulses ) 

Among later moralists, Kant is es- 
pecially noted for his rigour in separa- 
ting the purely rational element of the 
moral code and his ethical view also 
appears to me to coincide to a con 
siderable extent, if not completely, 
with that set forth in the preceding 
section I have already noticed that 
his fundamental principle of duty is 
the ‘formal’ rule of ‘ acting on a 
maxim that one can will to law univer- 
sal,’ which, duly restricted 28 is an lm 
mediate practical corollary from the 
principle that I first noticed in the pre- 
ceding section And we find that when 
he comes to consider the ends at which 
virtuous action is aimed, the only real 
ly ultimate end which he lays down is 
the object of Rational Benevolence 

29 I think that Kant, in applying this 
axiom does not take due account of 
certain restrictive considerations Cf cli 
vn S 3 of this Book, and also Book iv 
ch v J 3 
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as commonly conceived — the happi 
ness of other men 29 He regards it 
as evident d prion that each man as 
a rational agent is bound to aim at 
the happiness of other men indeed, 
in his view, it can only be stated as 
a duty for me to seek my own happi- 
ness so far as I consider it as a part 
of the happiness of mankind in gene- 
ral I disagree with the negative side 
of this statement, as I hold with But- 
ler that “one’s own happiness is a 
manifest obligation” independently or 
one’s relation to other men, but, re- 
garded on its positive side, Kants 
conclusion appears to agree to a great 
extent with the view of the duty or 
Rational Benevolence that I have 
given —though I am not altogether 
able to assent to the arguments by 
which Kant arrives at his conclu- 
sion 30 . . 

$5 I must now point out-it it 
has not long been apparent to «ie 
reader-that the self evident principles 
laid down m § 3 do not specnlly be- 
long to Intuitiomsm m the restncte 
sense which, for clear distinction o 
methods, I gave to this tennat t e 
outset of our investigation The ax- 
iom of Prudence, as I have g^en * ’ 
is a self evident principle, impbe 
Rational Egoism as commonly acce P 
ed 31 Again, the axiom of Justice 

29 Kant no doubt gives the agent s o\ 
Perfection as another absolute en ’ * 

"hen we come to examine his no . 
Perfection, we find that it 15 n ° » of 
determinate wathout the stat , t 
other ends of reason, for the accc ^ . 

ment of which w e are to perfect oursc 
Sec Tugcndlchrc , Elnlctfung. ' 

"The perfection that belongs to ,j lC 

orally . can be nothing 
eulti\ation of one’s power, 
one’s will, to satisf> the req 
of duty in general ** , rhspt" 

30 See note at the end of th > jv 0 um 

31 On the relation of Hat rrf . a rd 
to Rational Bcno-olcncr— lWcs — 

M the profoundrst problem o 


Equity as above stated-'that similar 
cases ought to be treated snmlarly- 
belongs in all its applications to Utili 
tanamsm as much as to any system 
commonly called Intuitional uhile the 
axiom of Rational Benevolence is 
Ty view, required as a rational 
basis for the Utilitarian system 

Accordingly, I find that I arrive, m 

recent times have taught this latter 

such procedure as that a * ^ 

Shll when I examine ‘ by th c 

principle ol Utuuy P . the most 
most persuasive and 1 s „„rs 
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supreme “directive rule of human con 
duct ” Then when he comes to give the 
“proof”— in the larger sense before ex- 
plained— of this rule or formula, he 
offers the following argument “The 
sole evidence it is possible to produce 
that anything is desirable, is that 
people do actually desire it No 
reason can be given why the general 
happiness is desirable, except that 
each person, so far as he believes it 
to be attainable, desires his own hap 
pmess This, however, bemg a fact, 
we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is 
possible to require, that happiness is 
a good that each person’s happiness 
is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore a good to 
the aggregate of persons ” 33 He then 
goes on to argue that pleasure, and 
pleasure alone, is what all men actually 
do desire 

Now, as we have seen, it is as a 
‘standard of right and wrong ’ or 
‘directive rule of conduct’ that the 
utilitarian principle is put forward by 
Mill hence, in giving as a statement 
of this principle that the general hap 
piness is desirable,’ he must be under 
stood to mean (and his whole treatise 
shews that he does mean) that it is 
what each individual ought to desire, 
or at least— in the stneter sense of 
ought’-to aim at realizing in action 34 
But this proposition is not established 
by Mills reasoning even if we grant 
that what is actually desired may be 
legitimately inferred to be m this sense 


c chap iv pp 52 53 
- It has been suggested that I ha 
overlooked a confusion in Mdls mi 
ween two possible meanings of t 
e ’ (1) what can be desir 
into. ou ght to be desired 

V* shcw by the two first s« 
icnces of this paragraph that I was aw; 
ot tins confusion, but thought it unn< 
ar ^ r or m y Present purpose to disci 


desirable For an aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed towards a dif 
ferent part of the general happiness, 
does not constitute an actual desire for 
the general happiness, existing m any 
individual, and Mill would certainly 
not contend that a desire which does 
not exist m any individual can possibly 
exist in an aggregate of individuals 
There bemg therefore no actual desire 
—so far as this reasoning goes— for the 
general happiness, the proposition that 
the general happmess is desirable can- 
not be m this way established so that 
there is a gap in the expressed argu- 
ment, which can, I think, only be filled 
by some such proposition as that which 
I have above tried to exhibit as the 
intuition of Rational Benevolence 
Utilitarianism is thus presented as 
the final form into which Intuitionism 
tends to pass, when the demand for 
really self evident first principles is 
rigorously pressed In order, however, 
to make this transition logically com 
plete we require to interpret ‘Uni 
versal Good’ as ‘Universal Happi 
ness ’ And this interpretation can 
not, in my view, be justified by 
arguing as Mill does, from the psy 
chological fact that Happiness is the 
sole object of men’s actual desires 
to the ethical conclusion that it alone 
is desirable or good because in Book 
I, ch iv, of this treatise I have at 
tempted to shew that Happiness or 
Pleasure is not the only object that 
each for himself actually desires The 
identification of Ultimate Good with 
Happmess is properly to be reached 
I think, by a more indirect mode of 
reasoning which I will endeavour to 
explam in the next Chapter 


note — The great influence at present 
exercised by Kants teaching makes It 
worth while to state briefly the argti 
ments by which he attempts to establish 
the duty of promoting the happiness of 
others, and the reasons why I am unable 
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to regard these arguments as cogent In 
some passages he attempts to exhibit this 
duty as an immediate deduction from his 
fundamental formula — “act from a maxim 
that thou canst will to be universal law 
“-when considered in combination with 
the desire for the kind of services of 
others which (as he assumes) the exigen- 
cies of life must arouse in every man 
The maxim, he says, “that each should 
he left to take care of himself without 
cither aid or interference,” is one that 
'vc might indeed concetvc existing as a 
universal law but it would be impossible 
for us to tbtll it to be such “A will that 
resolved this would be inconsistent with 
itself, for many cases may arise in vvhicn 
the individual thus wdling needs the 
benevolence and sympathy of others 
(Grundlegung, p 50 [Rosenkrantz] ) 
Similarly elsewhere ( Mctaph Anfangsgr 
u Tugendtehre, Einleit 8 and 30) he 
explains at more length that the Self love 
"inch necessarily exists in every one 
Evolves the desire of being loved by 
others and receiving aid from them in 
of need We thus necessarily con- 
stitute ourselves an end for others, and 
claim that they shall contribute to our 
“Sppiness and so, according to Kants 
fundamental principle, we must recog- 
ni2e Hie duty of making their happiness 
our end 

Kow I cannot regard this reasoning as 
strictly cogent In the first place, that 
**ory man in need wishes for the aid of 
tiers is an empirical proposition which 
pint cannot know d prion We can ccr- 
■uoly conceive a man in whom the spirit 
independent and the distaste for 
?^umng obligations would be so strong 
‘ he would choose to endure any prr' a- 
'uus rather than receiv e aid from others 
. 1 *? cn Snnting that cvcr> one, in the 
«u*l moment of distress, must ncces- 
" ls h for the assistance of others, 
-t a strong man, after balancing the 
011 , 0 ^ ^ e * ma > easily think tliat he 
.i 51 as he have more to gam on 
b> the general adoption of 
maxim, benevolence l»etng 
l ring them more trouble than 
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lays down that, as all action of rations 
beings is done for some end, there must 
be some absolute end, corresponding to 
the absolute rule before given that im- 
poses on our maxims the form of uni- 
versal law This absolute end, prescribed 
by Reason necessarily and A pnon or 
all rational beings as such can be noth 
,„g but Reason ibelf, or flic Universe of 
nationals, for vvhat the ruie “ledratB 
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supreme “directive rule of human con- 
duct ” Then when he comes to give the 
“proof— in the larger sense before ex- 
plained— of this rule or formula, he 
offers the following argument “The 
sole evidence it is possible to produce 
that anything is desirable, is that 
people do actually desire it ... No 
reason can be given why the general 
happmess is desirable, except that 
each person, so far as he believes it 
to be attainable, desires his own hap- 
piness This, however, being a fact, 
we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is 
possible to require, that happmess is 
a good that each person’s happiness 
is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore, a good to 
the aggregate of persons ” 33 He then 
goes on to argue that pleasure, and 
pleasure alone, is what all men actually 
do desire 

Now, as we have seen, it is as a 
“standard of right and wrong,” or 
“directive rule of conduct,” that the 
utilitarian principle is put forward by 
Mill hence, in giving as a statement 
of this principle that ‘ the general hap- 
piness is desirable,” he must be under 
stood to mean (and his whole treatise 
shews that he does mean) that it is 
what each individual ought to desire, 
or at least— in the stricter sense of 
ought —to aim at realizing in action 34 
But this proposition is not established 
by Mill’s reasoning, even if we grant 
that what is actually desired may be 
legitimately inferred to be m this sense 
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desirable For an aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed towards a dif- 
ferent part of the general happiness, 
does not constitute an actual desire for 
the general happiness, existing in any 
individual, and Mill would certainly 
not contend that a desire which does 
not exist m any individual can possibly 
exist in an aggregate of individuals 
There being therefore no actual desire 
—so far as this reasoning goes— for the 
general happmess, the proposition that 
the general happmess is desirable can- 
not be in this way established so that 
there is a gap in the expressed argu- 
ment, which can, I think, only be filled 
by some such proposition as that which 
I have above tried to exhibit as the 
intuition of Rational Benevolence 
Utilitarianism is thus presented as 
the final form into which Intuitiomsm 
tends to pass, when the demand for 
really self-evident first principles is 
rigorously pressed In order, however, 
to make this transition logically com 
plete, we require to interpret ‘Uni 
versal Good’ as ‘Universal Happi 
ness’ And this interpretation can 
not, in my view, be justified by 
arguing, as Mill does, from the psy- 
chological fact that Happmess is the 
sole object of men’s actual desires, 
to the ethical conclusion that it alone 
is desirable or good because m Book 
I, ch iv, of this treatise I have at- 
tempted to shew that Happmess or 
Pleasure is not the only object that 
each for himself actually desires The 
identification of Ultimate Good with 
Happmess is properly to be reached, 
I think, by a more indirect mode of 
reasoning, which I will endeavour to 
explain m the next Chapter. 


Non: — The great influence at present 
exercised by Kant’s teaching makes it 
worth while to state briefly the argu- 
ments by which he attempts to establish 
the duty of promoting the happiness of 
others, and the reasons why I am unable 
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to regard these arguments as cogent in 
some passages he attempts to exhibit this 
duty as an immediate deduction from his 
fundamental formula — “act from a maxim 
that thou canst will to he universal law 
— when considered in combination with 
the desire for the land of services or 
others which (as he assumes) the exigen- 
cies or life must arouse in every man 
The maxim, he says, “that each should 
he left to take care of himself without 
cither aid or interference,” is one that 
"c might indeed concciuc existing as a 
universal law but it would be impossible 
for us to ttill it to be such “A will that 
resolved this would be inconsistent with 
itself, for many cases may arise in whicn 
the individual thus w Jling needs ® 
benevolence and sympathy of others 
(Grundfegung, p 50 [RosenkrantzJ ) 
Similarly elsewhere (M etaph Anfangsgr 
d Trig cndlchrc, Einleit 8 and 30) he 
explains at more length that the Sen 
••u - 1 i.. ,n #ivery one 
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explains at more length that the Sell 
which necessarily exists in e y er y °, 
Evolves the desire of being loved y 
ethers and receiving aid from them 
of need We thus necessanly con- 
stitute ourselves an end for others, 
chum that they shall contribute to ou 
happiness and so, according to ** 
fundamental principle, we must 
Dlz c the duty of making their happ 
0ur cn <l 'IS 

Now I cannot regard this rcasoni 
strictly cogent In the first p ac ^ of 
c ', cri man m need wishes » or tn .i llC h 
others is an cmpincal proposit'O ccr- 

J^ant cannot know d prion ' c t 
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supreme “directive rule of human con- 
duct ” Then when he comes to give the 
“proof”— in the larger sense before ex- 
plained— of this rule or formula, he 
offers the following argument “The 
sole evidence it is possible to produce 
that anything is desirable, is that 
people do actually desire it . . . No 
reason can be given why the general 
happmess is desirable, except that 
each person, so far as he believes it 
to be attainable, desires his own hap- 
piness This, however, being a fact, 
we have not only all the proof which 
the case admits of, but all which it is 
possible to require, that happiness is 
a good that each person’s happiness 
is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore, a good to 
the aggregate of persons ” 33 He then 
goes on to argue that pleasure, and 
pleasure alone, is what all men actually 
do desire 

Now, as we have seen, it is as a 
“standard of right and wrong,” or 
“directive rule of conduct,” that the 
utilitarian principle is put forward by 
Mill hence, in giving as a statement 
of this principle that ‘ the general hap- 
piness is desirable he must be under- 
stood to mean (and his whole treatise 
shews that he does mean) that it is 
what each individual ought to desire, 
or at least— in the stncter sense of 
ought’-to aim at realizing in action 34 
But this proposition is not established 
by Mill’s reasoning, even if we grant 
that what is actually desired may be 
legitimately inferred to be in this sense 
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desirable For an aggregate of actual 
desires, each directed towards a dif- 
ferent part of the general happiness, 
does not constitute an actual desire for 
the general happiness, existing in any 
individual, and Mill would certainly 
not contend that a desire which does 
not exist in any individual can possibly 
exist in an aggregate of individuals 
There being therefore no actual desire 
—so far as this reasoning goes— for the 
general happiness, the proposition that 
the general happmess is desirable can- 
not be in this way established so that 
there is a gap m the expressed argu- 
ment, which can, I think, only be filled 
by some such proposition as that which 
I have above tried to exhibit as the 
intuition of Rational Benevolence 
Utilitarianism is thus presented as 
the final form into which Intuitiomsm 
tends to pass, when the demand for 
really self-evident first principles is 
rigorously pressed In order, however, 
to make this transition logically com- 
plete, we require to interpret ‘Uni 
versal Good’ as ‘Universal Happi 
ness’ And this interpretation can 
not, m my view, be justified by 
arguing, as Mill does, from the psy 
chological fact that Happiness is the 
sole object of men’s actual desires, 
to the ethical conclusion that it alone 
is desirable or good because in Book 
I, ch iv, of this treatise I have at- 
tempted to shew that Happiness or 
Pleasure is not the only object that 
each for himself actually desires The 
identification of Ultimate Good with 
Happmess is properly to be reached, 
I think, by a more indirect mode of 
reasoning, which I will endeavour to 
explam in the next Chapter 


note — Tbe great influence at present 
exercised by Kants teaching makes It 
worth while to state briefly the argu 
ments by which he attempts to establish 
the duty of promoting the happiness of 
others, and the reasons why I am unable 
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in definite formulae. Tor our notions 
of special virtues do not re?lly become 
more independent by becoming more 
indefinite they still contain, though 
perhaps more latently, the same refer- 
ence to ‘'Good” or “Wellbeing” as an 

onnnntt rtlenrlV 


ence to “Good” or “Wellbeing as an 
ultimate standard This appears clearly 
when we consider any virtue in rela- 
tion to the cognate vice— or at least 
non Dirfue— into which it tends to pass 
over when pushed to an extreme, or 
exhibited under inappropriate con- 
ditions For example, Common Sense 
may seem to regard Liberality, Fru- 
gality, Courage, Placability, as intrin- 
sically desirable but when we con- 
sider their relation respectively to 
Profusion, Meanness, Foolhardiness, 
Weakness, we find that Common Sense 
draws the line in each case not by im- 
mediate intuition, but by reference 
either to some definite maxim of duty* 
°r to the general notion of “Good or 
Wellbeing and similarly when we ask 
a t what point Candour, Generosity, 
Humility cease to be virtues by be 
commg “excessive” Other qualities 
commonly admired, such as Energy, 
Zeal, Self control. Thoughtfulness, are 
obviously regarded as virtues only 
V/ hen they are directed to good ends 
^ short, the only so-called Virtues 
which can be thought to be essentially 
and always such, and incapable or 
excess, are such qualities as Wisdom, 
Universal Benevolence, and (m a 
sense) Justice, of which the notions 
Manifestly involve this notion of Good, 
supposed already determinate Wis 
dom is msight into Good and e 
Means to Good, Benevolence is ex 
hibited in the purposive actions ca ^ e , 
doing Good ’ Justice (when regardea 
f* essentially and always a Virtue, 
h e s in distributing Good (or evi / 1 , 
Partially according to nght .f^Good 
then we are asked what is this_ 
which it is excellent to know, to 
stow " 


5 excellent 

slow 0n others, to distribute , 
partially , it would be obviously 


to reply that it is just this knowledge, 
these beneficent purposes, this rai- 
partial distribution 

Nor, again, can I perceive that thus 
difficulty is in any way met by regard- 
mg Virtue as a quality o. diameter 
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which Kant maintains to be an end m 
itself is Man (or the aggregate of men) 
tn so far as rational But the subjective 
ends of other men, which Benevolence 
directs us to take as our own ends, would 
seem, according to Kant’s own view, to 
depend upon and correspond to their 
non rational impulses — their empirical 
desires and aversions It is hard to see 
why, if man as a rational being is an 
absolute end to other rational beings, 
they must therefore adopt his subjective 
aims as determined by his non-rational 
impulses 


ULTIMATE GOOD 35 

5 1 At the outset of this treatise 3 < 
I noticed that there are two forms ir 
which the object of ethical inquiry 
is considered, it is sometimes regarded 
as a Rule or Rules of Conduct, 'the 
Righh sometimes as an end or ends 
the Good I pointed out that in the 
moral consciousness of modem Europe 
the two notions are pnmi facts dis 
tract, since while it is commonK 
thought that the obligation to obey 

Z f in l V absoIute ' it ts not com- 
monly held that the whole Good ol 
man hes m such obedience, this view. 
MlZV ay ’ ls - va S ue ly and respect 

ully but unmistakably-repudiated a- 

or WeUbemT f° X The ^ate Good 
a an il g "T 1S rather "^ed 

Conduct dZ ^termination of Right 
tion of Ultimate cZ/'u- determu!a - 
seen (a) that m G ,° ^ , For we * lavc 
_ ' 1 hat mosl of the commonly 

London, ^ 893 ^’ 5t h Edition, 

31 See Bookl ch I s o 


received maxims of Duty— even of 
those which at first sight appear ab- 
solute and independent— are found 
when closely examined to contain an 
implicit subordination to the more 
general principles of Prudence and 
Benevolence and (b) that no pnn 
ciples except these, and the formal 
principle of Justice or Equity can be 
admitted as at once intuitively clear 
and certain, while, again, these prin- 
ciples themselves, so far as they are 
self evident, may be stated as precepts 
to seek (1) one’s own good on the 
whole, repressing all seductive im- 
pulses prompting to undue preference 
of particular goods, and (2) others’ 
good no less than one’s own, repress- 
ing any undue preference for one in- 
dividual over another Thus we are 
brought round again to the old ques- 
tion with which ethical speculation in 
Europe began, “What is the Ultimate 
Good for man?”— though not in the 
egoistic form in which the old question 
was raised When, however, we ex- 
amine the controversies to which this 
question originally led, we see that the 
investigation which has brought us 
round to it has tended definitely to 
exclude one of the answers which 
early moral reflection was disposed to 
give to it For to say that “General 
Good” consists solely in general Virtue 
—if we mean by Virtue conformity to 
such prescriptions and prohibitions as 
make up the mam part of the morality 
of Common Sense— would obviously 
involve us in a logical circle, since 
we have seen that the exact determina- 
tion of these prescriptions and pro- 
hibitions must depend on the defi- 
nition of this General Good 

Nor, I conceive, can this argument 
be evaded by adopting the view of 
what I have called “/Esthetic Intuition 
ism and regarding Virtues as excel- 
lences of conduct clearly discernible 
by trained insight, although their 
nature does not admit of being stated 
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acter, except as manifested or realised 
m virtuous conduct, can be regarded 
as constituting Ultimate Good whi e, 
again, we are precluded from identify- 
ing Ultimate Good with virtuous con- 
duct, because our conceptions of virtu 
ous conduct, under the different heads 
or aspects denoted by the names of 
the particular virtues, have been found 
to presuppose the prior determination 
of the notion of Good— that Good 
which virtuous conduct is conceived 
as producing or promoting or rightly 
distributing 

And what has been s-ud of Virtue, 
seems to me still more manifestly true 
of the other talents, gifts, and graces 
which make up the common notion or 
human excellence or Perfection How- 
ever immediately the excellent quality 
of such gifts and skills may be recog- 
nised and admired, reflection shows 
that they are only valuable on account 
of the good or desirable conscious lire 
in which they are or will be actualised, 

nr 11 TUOmOted 


1S I think, easy to distinguish the 
aspect in which the activities or 
processes in question are to be re- 
garded as means from that m which 
they are to be regarded as in them- 
selves good or desirable Let us ex- 
amine this first m the case of the 
physical processes It is in theu purely 
physical aspect, as complex processes 
of ^corporeal change, that they arc 
means to the maintenance of life but 
so long as we confine our attention 
to them corporeal aspect, -regarding 
£em merely as complex movemcn of 
certain particles of organised matter, 
Tseems impossible to attribute to 

these movements, considered m them 

end of rational action to secure that 
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5 3 Shall we then say that uttunaw 
Good is Good or Desirable conscious 
or sentient Life-of which Virtuous 
action is one element, but not the 
sole constituent? This seems in har- 
mony with Common Sense, and the 
fact that particular virtues and talents 
and gifts are largely valued as means 
to ulterior good docs not necessarily 
prevent us from regarding their ex- 
ercise as also an element of Ultima c 
Good just as the fact that physical 
nction, nutrition, and repose, u > 

proportioned and combined, arc rncans 
to the maintenance of our animal u c. 
docs not prc\ ent us from regarding 
them ns indispensable elements « 

such hfe Still it seems difficult to 
conccnc an> kind of actn ity or process 
115 both means and end, from precise > 
the same point of mcv. and in rcspcc 
precise!) the same qualit) n . nc f 
fn both the cases abosc mentioned a 
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me no ground for regarding it as itself 
a constituent of ultimate good 

§ 2 So far, however, I have been 
speaking only of particular virtues, as 
exhibited in conduct judged to be ob- 
jectively nght and it may be argued 
that this is too external a view of the 
Virtue that claims to constitute Ulti- 
mate Good It may be said that the 
difficulty that I have been urging 
vanishes if we penetrate beyond the 
particular virtues to the root and 
essence of virtue in general,— the de- 
termination of the will to do what- 
ever is judged to be right and to aim 
at realising whatever is judged to be 
best,— since this subjective nghtness 
or goodness of will, bemg independent 
of knowledge of what is objectively 
nght or good, is mdependent of that 
presupposition of Good as already 
known and determined, which we 
have seen to be implied in the com- 
mon conceptions of virtue as mam 
fested m outward acts I admit that 
if subjective nghtness or goodness 
of Will is affirmed to be the Ultimate 
Good, the affirmation does not exactly 
involve the logical difficulty that I 
have been urging None the less is it 
fundamentally opposed to Common 
Sense, since the very notion of sub- 
jective nghtness or goodness of will 
implies an objective standard, which 
it directs us to seek, but does not 
profess to supply It would be a 
palpable and violent paradox to set 
before the nght seeking mind no end 
ercept this nght-seekmg itself, and to 
affirm this to he the sole Ultimate 
t’ood, denying that any effects of 
nght volition can be in themselves 
n?V», eXCept i tlie subjective nghtness 
ot future volitions, whether of self 
or of others It * true that no rule 
in ?, ^ recognised, by any reasonable 

individual, as more authoritative than 

{5?™!® °* dom 6 what he judges to 
be nght, for, m deliberating with a 
wcw to my own immediate action, I 


cannot distinguish between doing what 
is objectively nght, and realising my 
own subjective conception of nght- 
ness But vve are continually forced to 
make the distinction as regards the 
actions of others and to judge that 
conduct may be objectively wrong 
though subjectively right and we con- 
tinually judge conduct to be objec- 
tively wrong because it tends to cause 
pam and loss of happiness to others,— 
apart from any effect on the subjec- 
tive nghtness of their volitions It is 
as so judgmg that we commonly recog- 
nise the mischief and danger of 
fanaticism — meaning by a fanatic a 
man who resolutely and unswervingly 
carries out his own conception of 
nghtness, when it is a plainly mistaken 
conception 

The same result may be reached 
even without supposing so palpable a 
divorce between subjective and ob- 
jective nghtness of volition as is un 
plied m the notion of fanaticism As 
I have already pomted out, 89 though 
the “dictates of Reason” are always 
to be obeyed, it does not follow that 
“the dictation of Reason”— the pre- 
dominance of consciously moral over 
non moral motives— is to be promoted 
without limits, and indeed Common 
Sense appears to hold that some things 
are likely to be better done, if they 
are done from other motives than 
conscious obedience to practical Rea- 
son or Conscience It thus becomes a 
practical question how far the dicta- 
tion of Reason, the predominance of 
moral choice and moral effort in 
human life, is a result to be aimed at, 
and the admission of this question 
implies that conscious nghtness of 
volition is not the sole ultimate good 
On the whole, then, we may conclude 
that neither (1) subjective nghtness 
or goodness of volition, as distinct 
from objective, nor (2) virtuous char- 

38 Chap xi , 5 3, see also chap xti > 
53 
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the desirability of feeling considered 
merely as feeling but it may be urged 
that our conscious experience includes 
besides Feelings, Cognitions and Vou 
tions, and that the desirability of these 
must be taken into account, and is not 
to be estimated by the standard above 
stated I think, however, that when 
we reflect on a cognition as a transient 
fact of an individuals psychical ex- 
perience,— distinguishing it on the one 
band from the feeling that normally 
accompanies it, and on the other hand 
from that relation of the knowing 
mind to the object known which is 
implied m the term ‘true’ or valid 
cognition,” 41 — it is seen to he an cle- 
ment of consciousness quite neutral in 
respect of desirability and the same 
may he said of Volitions, when we 
abstract from their concomitant feci 
mgs, and their relation to an objec- 
tive norm or ideal, as well as “°™ 
ah their consequences It is no doubt 
true that in ordinary thought certain 
states of consciousness-such as Cog 
mtion of Truth, Contemplation ot 
beauty, Volition to realise Freedom 
°r Virtue— are sometimes judged to 
be preferable on other grounds than 
their pleasantness hut the general ex 
planation of this seems to be (as was 
suggested m Book u , chap u . § 
that what in such cases wc really pre- 
fer is not the present consciousness 

itself, but cither effects on future con- 
sciousness more or less distinctly fore 
seen, or else something in the ohjcc- 
h'e relations of the conscious being, 
fmt stnctly included in his present con- 
sciousness 

The second of these alternatives 
perhaps he made clearer by somo 
illustrations A man may prefer the 
mental state of apprehending truth o 

41 The term “cojmiUon** without qualj 
r tlon more often implies what is 
*** lb “true" or “valuT but for « ,c 
purpose it is neces sar> to eluru 
tJ *- thii triplication. 


the state of half reliance on generally 
accredited fictions,"- while recognising 
that the former state ma> be more 
painful than the latter, and mdc- 
ncndently of any effect which he 
expects either state to hare upon hs 
i-nhseouent consciousness Hem, on 
™ v.ew, the real object of preference 
./not the consciousness of blowing 
truth considered merely as consc u 
^Ithe element of pleasure lor sat. 
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promise of future being It appears 
to me that this doctrine needs only 
to be distinctly contemplated m order 
to be rejected If all hfe were as little 
desirable as some portions of it have 
been, in my own expenence and in 
that (I believe) of all or most men, 

I should judge all tendency to the 
preservation of it to be unmitigatedly 
bad Actually, no doubt as we gen 
erally hold that human hfe, even os 
now hved has on the average, a 
balance of happiness, we regard what 
is preservative of hfe as generally 
good and what is destructive of hfe 
as bad and I quite admit that a most 
fundamentally important part of the 
function of morality consists in mam 
taming such habits and sentiments as 
are necessary to the continued exist 
ence, m full numbers, of a society 
of human beings under their actual 
conditions of hfe But this is not 
because the mere existence of human 
organisms, even if prolonged to etem 
lty appears to me in any way desir 
able, it is only assumed to be so be 
cause it is supposed to be accompanied 
by Consciousness on the whole de- 
sirable, it is therefore this Desirable 
Consciousness which we must regard 
as ultimate Good 

In the same way, so far as we judge 
virtuous activity to be a part of Ulti- 
mate Good it is, I conceive, because 
the consciousness attending it is 
judged to be in itself desirable for 
the virtuous agent though at the 
same time this consideration does not 
adequately represent the importance 
or Virtue to human wellbeing smce 
we have to consider its value as a 
means as well as its value as an end 
e may make the distinction clearer 
by considering whether Virtuous hfe 
would remain on the whole good for 
the virtuous agent, if we suppose it 
combined \/ith extreme pain The 
affirmative answer to this question was 
strongly supported m Greek philo- 


sophical discussion but it is a paradox 
from which a modem thinker would 
recoil he would hardly venture to 
assert that the portion of hfe spent 
by a martyr in tortures was in itself 
desirable,— though it might be his duty 
to suffer the pain with a view to the 
good of others, and even lus interest 
to suffer it with a view to his own 
ultimate happiness 

§ 4 If then Ultimate Good can only 
be conceived as Desirable Conscious 
ness,— including the Consciousness of 
Virtue as a part but only as a part, 
—are we to identify this notion with 
Happiness or Pleasure, and say with 
the Utilitarians that General Good is 
General Happiness? Many would at 
this point of the discussion regard this 
conclusion as inevitable to say that 
all other things called good are only 
mear- to the end of making conscious 
life better or more desirable, seems 
to them the same as saying that they 
are means to the end of happiness 
But very important distinctions re 
mam to be considered According to 
the view taken m a previous chapter 
m affirming Ultimate Good to be Hap~ 
piness or Pleasure, we imply (1) ^ 
nothing is desirable except desirab e 
feelings, and (2) that the desirabili y 
of each feeling is only directly cog 
msable by the sentient individual a 
the time of feeling it, and that there 
fore this particular judgment or t c 
sentient individual must be taken as 
final 40 on the question how far eac 
element of feeling has the quality o 
Ultimate Good Now no one, I con 
ceive, would estimate in any other way 

3& Book u , chap n . e 

40 Final, that is, so far as the quality oi 
the present feeling is concerned 1 J 13 . 
pointed out that so far as any estima c 
the desirability or pleasantness of a lc . 
mg mvolves comparison with feelings o y 
represented in idea it is liable to be 
xoncous through imperfections in the rep 
resentation 
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certainly Common Sense is most im- 
pressed with the value of knowledge, 
when its “fruitfulness" has been dem- 
onstrated. It is, however, aware that 
experience has frequently shown how 
knowledge, long fruitless, may become 
unexpectedly fruitful, and how light 
may be shed on one part of the field 
of knowledge from another apparently 
remote: and even if any particular 
branch of scientific pursuit could be 
shown to be devoid of even this in- 
direct utility, it would still deserve 
some respect on utilitarian grounds, 
both as furnishing to the inquirer 
the refined and innocent pleasures of 
curiosity, and because the intellectual 
disposition which it exhibits and sus- 
tains is likely on the whole to produce 
fruitful knowledge. Still in cases ap- 
proximating to this last, Common 
Sense is somewhat disposed to com- 
plain of the misdirection of valuable 
effort; so that the meed of honour com- 
monly paid to Science seems to be 
Emduated, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by a tolerably exact utilitarian 
scale. Certainly the moment the 
legitimacy of any branch of scientific 
inquiry is seriously disputed, as in 
Ibe recent case of vivisection, the 
controversy on both sides is generally 
conducted on an avowedly utilitarian 
basis. 

The case of Virtue requires special 
consideration: since the encourage- 
ment in each other of virtuous im- 
pulses and dispositions is a main aim 
of men’s ordinary moral discourse; so 
|hat oven to raise the question whether 
mu encouragement can go too far has 
a paradoxical air. Still, our expen- 

'nce includes rare and exceptional 

'J?” in which the concentration ot 

e -ort on the cultivation of virtue has 
**med to lnve effects adverse to 

f'moml happiness, through l>ctng ,n * 
- - » r - — ,:r '- 

hrn, 


we admit as actual or possible such 
“infelicific” effects of tbe cultivation 
of Virtue, I think we shall also gen- 
erally admit that, in the east i sup- 
posed, conduciveness to general happi- 
ness should he the entenon for do 
aiding how far the cultivation of \ir- 
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wards persuaded that his conception 
of Freedom or self-determination was 
illusory, that wc are all slaves of cir- 
cumstances, destiny, etc 

So again, the preference of con 
iormity to Virtue, or contemplation of 
Beauty, to a state of consciousness 
recognised as more pleasant seems to 
depend on a belief that ones con- 
ception of Virtue or Beauty corre 
spend to an ideal to some extent ob 
jective and valid for all minds Apart 
from any consideration of future con- 
sequences, we should generally agree 
that a man who sacrificed happiness 
to an erroneous conception of Virtue 
or Beauty made a mistihen choice 
Still, it may be said that this is 
merely a question of definition that 
we may take “conscious life’ m a wide 
sense, so as to mclude the objective 
relations of the conscious being im- 
plied in our notions of Virtue, Truth, 
Beauty, Freedom and that from this 
point of view we may regard cognition 
of Truth, contemplation of Beauty, 
Free or Virtuous action, as m some 
measure preferable alternatives to 
Pleasure or Happiness— even though 
we admit that Happiness must be m 
eluded as a part of Ultimate Good In 
this case the principle of Rational 
Benevolence, which was stated m the 
last chapter as an indubitable intuition 
of the practical Reason, would not 
direct us to the pursuit of universal 
happiness alone, but of these “ideal 
goods as well, as ends ultimately de- 
sirable for mankind generally 

§ 5 1 think, however, that this view 
bught not to commend itself to the 
sober judgment of reflective persons 
In O'-der to show this, I must ask 
the reader to use the same twofold 
procedure that I before requested him 
ln considering the absolute 
and independent validity of common 
moral precepts I appeal firstly to his 
intuitive judgment after due considera 
bon of the question when fairly placed 


before it and secondly to a compre- 
hensive comparison of the ordinary 
judgments of mankind As regards the 
first argument, to me at least it seems 
clear after reflection that these ob- 
jective relations of the conscious sub- 
ject, when distinguished from the con- 
sciousness accompanying and resulting 
from them, arc not ultimately and 
intrinsically desirable, any more than 
material or other objects are, when 
considered apart from any relation to 
conscious existence Admitting that 
we have actual experience of such 
preferences as have just been de- 
scribed, of which the ultimate object 
is something that is not merely con- 
sciousness it still seems to me that 
when (to use Butler’s phrase) we 
"sit down m a cool hour,” we can 
only justify to ourselves the impor- 
tance that we attach to any of these 
objects by considering its conducive- 
ness, in one way or another, to the 
happmess of sentient beings 

The second argument, that refers to 
the common sense of mankind ob 
viously cannot be made completely 
cogent, since, as above stated, several 
cultivated persons do habitually judge 
that knowledge, art, etc —not to speak 
of Virtue— are ends independently of 
the pleasure derived from them But 
we may urge not only that all these 
elements of “ideal good” are produc- 
tive of pleasure in various ways, but 
also that they seem to obtam the com- 
mendation of Common Sense, roughly 
speaking, in proportion to the degree 
of this productiveness This seems 
obviously true of Beauty, and will 
hardly be denied in respect of any 
kind of social ideal it is paradoxical 
to maintain that any degree of Free- 
dom or any form of social order, 
would still be commonly regarded as 
desirable even if we were certain that 
it had no tendency to promote the 
general happiness The case of Knowl- 
edge is rather more complex, but 
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flee his own Good or happiness for the 
greater happiness of others 44 
At the same time I admit that, m 
the earlier age of ethical thought 
which Greek philosophy represents, 
men sometimes judged an act to he 
"good” for the agent, even while 
recognising that its consequences 
would be on the whole painful to 
him— as (c g ) a heroic exchange of 
a life full of happiness for a painful 
death at the call of duty. I attribute 
this partly to a confusion of thought 
between what it is reasonable for an 
individual to desire, when he con- 
siders his own existence alone, and 
what he must recognise as reasonably 
to be desired, when he takes the point 
of view of a larger whole partly, 
again, to a faith deeply rooted in the 
moral consciousness of mankind, that 
there cannot be really and ultimately 
M y conflict between the two kinds or 
reasonableness 45 But when ‘ Reason- 
able Self love” has been clearly dis 
hnguished from Conscience, as it is 
by Butler and bis followers, we find 
is naturally understood to mean 
desire for one’s own Happiness so 
that m fact the interpretation of "one s 
°wn good,” which was almost peculiar 
m ancient thought to the Cyrenaic and 
Epicurean heresies, is adopted by 
s ome of the most orthodox of modem 
Moralists Indeed it often does not 

J 4 J ought at the same time to say that 
hold it no less reasonable for an m 
'hvidual to take his own happiness as his 
hamate end This * Dualism of the Prac- 
5*" Beason” will be further discussed m 
'concludmg chapter of the treatise 
. 'Ve may illustrate this double ex- 
piation by a reference to some of Plato s 
such as the Gorgias where the 
meal argument has a singularly mixed 
!; ect °n the mind Partly, it seems to us 
® re or less dexterous soplnstr), playing 
rj «mfusion of thought latent in the 
rr?mon nohon of good partl>, o noble 
*Un»ng expression of a profound 

faith. 


seem to have occurred to these latter 
that this notion can have any other 
interpretation 48 If, then, when any 
one hypothetically concentrates hus 
attention on himself. Good is naturally 
and almost inevitably conceived to 
be Pleasure, we may reasonably con- 
elude that the Good of any number of 
similar beings, whatever their mutual 
relations may be, cannot be essentially 

different in quality 

IV But lastly, from the universal 
point of view no less than from that °f 
the individual, it seems true that Hap 
Diners is likely to be better attained 
5 the extent to which w e set uurseta 
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practical rule that it is not always to 
be made the conscious end Hence, 
even if we arc considering merely the 
good of one human being taken alone, 
excluding from our view all effects of 
his conduct on others, still the reluc- 
tance of Common Sense to regard 
pleasure as the sole tlung ultimately 
desirable may be justified by the con- 
sideration that human beings tend to 
be less happy if they arc exclusively 
occupied with the desire of personal 
happiness E g (as was before shown) 
we shall miss the valuable pleasures 
which attend the exercise of the 
benevolent affections if we do not 
experience genuinely disinterested im- 
pulses to procure happiness for others 
(which are, in fact, implied m the 
notion of * benevolent affections”) 

III But again, I hold, as was ex- 
pounded in the preceding chapter, 
that disinterested benevolence is not 
only thus generally m harmony with 
rational Self love, but also in another 
sense and independently rational that 
is. Reason shows me that if my happi- 
ness is desirable and a good, the equal 
happiness of any other person must 
be equally desirable Now, when Hap- 
piness is spoken of as the sole ultimate 
good of man the idea most commonly 
suggested is that each individual is to 
seek his own happiness at the expense 
(if necessary) or, at any rate, to the 
neglect of that of others and this 
offends both our sympathetic and our 
rational regard for others’ happiness 
It is, m fact, rather the end of Egoistic 
than of Umversalistic Hedonism, to 
which Common Sense feels an aver- 
sion And certainly one’s individual 
happiness is, in many respects, an 
unsatisfactory mark for one’s supreme 
aim, apart from any direct collision 
into which the exclusive pursuit of it 
may bnng us with rational or sym- 
pathetic Benevolence It does not 
possess the characteristics which as 
Aristotle says, we ‘ divine’ to belong 


to Ultimate Good* being (so far, at 
least, as it can be empirically fore- 
seen) so narrow and limited, of such 
necessarily brief duration, and so shift- 
ing and insecure while it lasts But 
Universal Happiness, desirable con- 
sciousness or feeling for the innumer- 
able multitude of sentient beings, 
present and to come, seems an End 
that satisfies our imagination by its 
vastness, and sustains our resolution 
by its comparative security. 

It may, however, be said that if we 
require the individual to sacrifice his 
own happiness to the greater happi- 
ness of others on the ground that it is 
reasonable to do so, vve really assign 
to the individual a different ultimate 
end from that which vve lay down as 
the ultimate Good of the universe of 
sentient beings since we direct him 
to take, as ultimate, Happiness for the 
Universe, but Conformity to Reason 
for himself I admit the substantial 
truth of this statement, though I 
should avoid the language as tending 
to obscure the distinction before ex- 
plained between "obeying the dic- 
tates” and "prompting the dictation 
of reason But granting the alleged 
difference, I do not see that it con- 
stitutes an argument against the view 
here maintained, since the individual 
is essentially and fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the larger whole— the um 
verse of sentient beings— of which ho 
is conscious of being a part, just be- 
cause he has a known relation to 
similar parts of the same whole, while 
the whole itself has no such relation 
I accordingly see no inconsistency in 
holding that while it would be reason 
able for the aggregate of sentient 
beings, if it could act collectively, to 
aim at its own happiness only as an 
ultimate end,— and would be reason- 
able for any individual to do the same, 
if he were the only sentient being in 
the universe,— it may yet be actually 
reasonable for an individual to sacn- 
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it remains to consider whether we can 
frame any other coherent account of 
Ultimate Good If we are not to sys- 
tematise human activities by taking 
Universal Happiness as their common 
end, on what other principles are we to 
systematise them? It should be observed 
that these principles must not only 
enable us to compare among them 
selves the values of the different non- 
Hedonistic ends which we have been 
considering, but must also provide a 
common standard for comparing these 
values with that of Happiness, unless 
we are prepared to adopt the para- 
doxical position of rejecting happiness 
as absolutely valueless For we have 
a practical need of determining not 
only whether we should pursue Truth 
rather than Beauty, or Freedom or 
some ideal constitution of society 
rather than either, or perhaps desert 
all of these for the life of worship and 
religious contemplation but also how 
far we should follow any of these lines 
of endeavour, when we foresee among 
its consequences the pains of human 
or other sentient beings, or even the 
loss of pleasures that might otherwise 
have been enjoyed by them 47 

I have failed to find— and am unable 

47 The controversy on vivisection to 
which I referred just now, affords a good 
illustration of the need that I am pointing 
out I do not observe that anyone in 
this controversy has ventured on the para 
dox that the pain of sentient beings is 
not per se to be avoided 


to construct— any systematic answer to 
this question that appears to me de- 
serving of senous consideration and 
hence I am finally led to the conclu- 
sion (which at the close of the last 
chapter seemed to be premature) that 
the Intuitional method rigorously ap 
plied yields as its final result the 
doctrine of pure Umversalistic Hedon- 
ism, 48 — which it is convenient to de- 
note by the single word, Utilitarianism 

48 1 have before noticed ( Book n , 
chap in ) the metaphysical objection 
taken by certain writers to the view that 
Happiness is Ultimate Good, on the 
ground that Happiness (=sum of pleas 
ures) can only be realized m successive 
parts, whereas a Chief Good’ must be 
something of which some being can be 
conceived in possession’ — something that 
is, which he can have all at once On 
considering this objection it seemed to 
me that in so far as it is even plausible 
its plausibility depends on the exact form 
of the notion a Chief Good (or Stun 
mum Bonum”), which is perhaps map 
propriate as applied to Happiness I have 
therefore in this chapter used the notion 
of Ultimate Good as I can see no 
shadow of reason for affirming that that 
which is Good or Desirable per se and 
not as a means to some further end must 
necessarily be capable of being possessed 
all at once I can understand that a man 
may aspire after a Good of this latter 
kind but so long as Time is a necessary 
form of human existence, it can hardly be 
surprising that human good should be 
subject to the condition of being realised 
in successive parts 
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it remains to consider whether we can 
frame any other coherent account of 
Ultimate Good If we are not to sys- 
tematise human activities by taking 
Universal Happiness as their common 
end, on what other principles are we to 
systematise them? It should be observed 
that these principles must not only 
enable us to compare among them- 
selves the values of the different non- 
Hedomstic ends which we have been 
considering, but must also provide a 
common standard for comparing these 
values with that of Happiness, unless 
we are prepared to adopt the para- 
doxical position of rejecting happiness 
as absolutely valueless For we have 
a practical need of determining not 
only whether we should pursue Truth 
rather than Beauty, or Freedom or 
some ideal constitution of society 
rather than either, or perhaps desert 
all of these for the life of worship and 
religious contemplation, but also how 
far we should follow any of these lines 
of endeavour, when we foresee among 
its consequences the pains of human 
or other sentient beings or even the 
loss of pleasures that might otherwise 
have been enjoyed by them 47 

I have failed to find— and am unable 

47 The controversy on vivisection, to 
which I referred just now, affords a good 
illustration of the need that I am pointing 
^ n °* °h s erve that anyone in 

this controversy has ventured on the para- 
dox that the pain of sentient beings is 
not per se to be avoided 


to construct— any systematic answer to 
this question that appears to me de- 
serving of serious consideration and 
hence I am finally led to the conclu- 
sion (which at the close of the last 
chapter seemed to be premature) that 
the Intuitional method rigorously ap- 
plied yields as its final result the 
doctrine of pure Umversalistic Hedon- 
ism, 48 — which it is convenient to de- 
note by the single word. Utilitarianism 

48 1 have before noticed ( Book u , 
chap m ) the metaphysical objection 
taken by certain writers to the view that 
Happiness is Ultimate Good, on the 
ground that Happiness (=sum of pleas- 
ures) can only be realized in successive 
parts, whereas a ‘ Chief Good ’ must be 
‘something of which some being can be 
conceived in possession” — something that 
is, which he can have all at once On 
considering this objection it seemed to 
me that, in so far as it is even plausible, 
its plausibility depends on the exact form 
of the notion “a Chief Good ’ ( or Sum- 
mum Bonum”), which is perhaps map 
propriate as applied to Happiness I have 
therefore in this chapter used the notion 
of ‘ Ultimate Good as I can see no 
shadow of reason for affirming that that 
which is Good or Desirable per se, and 
not as a means to some further end, must 
necessarily be capable of being possessed 
all at once I can understand that a man 
may aspire after a Good of this latter 
kind but so long as Time is a necessary 
form of human existence, it can hardly be 
surprising that human good should be 
subject to the condition of being realised 
in successive parts 
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8 When we say, as Webster says, 
“The definition of horse is “A hoofed 
quadruped of the genus Equus,” * we 
may, in fact, mean three different 
things (1) We may mean merely 
When I say "horse,” you are to under 
stand that I am talking about a hoofed 
quadruped of the genus Equus ’ This 
might be called the arbitrary verbal 
definition and 1 do not mean that 
good is indefinable m that sense (2) 
We may mean, as Webster ought to 
mean When most English people 
say “horse,” they mean a hoofed 
quadruped of the genus Equus ’ This 
may be called the verbal definition 
proper, and I do not say that good is 
m definable in this sense either, for it 
13 certainly possible to discover how 
people use a word otherwise, we 
could never have known that ‘good 
may be translated by ‘gut’ in German 
^d by q>on’ m French But (3) we 
ma y» when we define horse, mean 
something much more important We 
Wa y mean that a certain object, which 
' Ve a h of us know, is composed in a 
^rtain manner that it has four legs, 
a head, a heart, a liver, etc , etc , all 
0‘ them arranged m definite relations 

0 one another It is in this sense that 
eny good to be definable I say that 

1 K not composed of any parts, which 

030 substitute for it in our minds 
'hen we are thinking of it We might 


just as clearly and correctly 
u t a horse, if we thought of all its 
., 3r \ s an d their arrangement instead of 
mking of the whole we could, I 
y* think how a horse differed from a 
t , 0ake y just as well, just as truly, m 
ea« 55 now we do, only not so 

v-h* v there is nothing whatsoever 
a ml < l Wb °° U M so substitute for good, 
♦l that is what I mean, when I say 
good is indefinable 
tern But 1 am afraid I have still not 
pr et * the chief difficulty which may 
|k, f ent acceptance of the proposition 
S°od is indefinable I do not 


mean to say that the good, that which 
is good, is thus indefinable, if I did 
think so, I should not be writing on 
Ethics, for my main object is to help 
towards discovering that definition 
It is just because I think there will 
be less nsk of error in our search for 
a definition of 'the good, that I ™ 
now insisting that good is indefinable 
I must try to explain the difference 
between these two I suppose tfBi»y 

be granted that ‘good is an adjectne 
Well ‘the good,’ ‘that which is g • 
nSst therefore be the snh.tant.ve o 
which the adjective good will apply 
t must be the whole of that to which 

fhe adjective wrU apply, and the ad 

jective must always truly apP Y 
But if it is that to which th e adjectiv 

(lie good N T er adjectives 

something wi« h t0 lt It 

USli l Til of pleaTure for example, 
may be hiu 0 P j ,f t h ese two 

,t may be mtelh g rt D f lts defim 

ad,eC T/„ a .7 wd certainly be tme 
tion, then it wu arc 

^ P Smany people appear «o 

good And 'pleasure and m 

thiol. that, if we say T ^ say , 0nl> 

telhgencemego d. are good/ 

pleasure and mieb Wel| _ j cannot 
W e are defimng 6 of t jns nature 

deny that pr g°g ^ ed definitions, 
may sotnaP™® 5 , enough how the 
I do not bio' ^ to decide upon 
word is S ene wish it to be under 
•tap-* that ,s not what I mean 
stood that n0 possible defi 

when I ? ay ^d, and that I shall not 
nition of g ’ t } ie word a gam 
nu"* 8 , that some Hue 

do most fnlly Wff^ 'intelligence 

proposition of ™ a1o „c is pood 

sSb&ssss** 
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understood to be thinking of that 
object which is usually denoted by 
the word ‘table* I shill, therefore, 
use the word in the sense in which I 
think it is ordinarily used, but at the 
same time I am not anxious to discuss 
whether I am right in thinking that 
it is so used My business is solely 
with that object or idea, which I hold, 
nghtly or wrongly, that the word is 
generally used to stand for What I 
want to discover is the nature of that 
object or idea, and about this I am 
extremely anxious to arrive at an agree- 
ment 

But, if we understand the question 
in tins sense, my answer to it may 
seem a very disappointing one If I 
am asked *What is good?’ my answer 
is that good is good, and that is the 
end of the matter Or if I am asked 
‘How is good to be defined?’ my 
answer is that it cannot be defined, 
and that is all I have to say about it 
But disappointing as these answers 
may appear, they are of the very 
last importance To readers who are 
familiar with philosophic terminology, 

I can express then- importance by say- 
ing that they amount to this That 
propositions about the good are all of 
them synthetic and never analytic, 
and that is plainly no trivial matter 
And the same thing may he expressed 
more popularly, by saying that, if I 
am right, then nobody can foist upon 
us such an axiom as that "Pleasure is 
the only good’ or that ‘The good is 
the desired on the pretence that this 
is the very meaning of the word’ 

7 Let us, then, consider this posi 
bon My point is that ‘good is a simple 
nobon, just as ‘yellow’ is a simple 
notion, that just as you cannot, by 
any manner of means, explain to any 
one who does not already know it, 
what yellow is, so you cannot explain 
what good is Definihons of the kind 
that I was asking for, defimbons which 
describe the real nature of the object 


or notion denoted by a word, and 
which do not merely tell us what the 
word is used to mean, are only possible 
when the object or notion in question 
is something complex You can give 
a definition of a horse, because a horse 
Ins many different properties and 
qualities, all of which you can enumer- 
ate But when you have enumerated 
them all, when you have reduced a 
horse to his simplest terms, then you 
can no longer define those terms 
They are simply something which you 
think of or perceive, and to any one 
who cannot think of or perceive them, 
you can never, by any definition, make 
their nature known It may perhaps 
be objected to this that we are able 
to describe to others, objects which 
they have never seen or thought of 
We can, for instance, make a man 
understand what a chimaera is, al 
though he has never heard of one or 
seen one. You can tell him that it is 
an animal with a lioness’s head and 
body, with a goat’s head growing 
from the middle of its back, and with 
a snake in place of a tail But here 
the object which you are describing 
is a complex object, it is entirely com- 
posed of parts, with which we are 
all perfectly familiar— a snake, a goat, 
a lioness, and we know, too, the man 
ner in which those parts are to be put 
together, because we know what is 
meant by the middle of a lioness s 
back, and where her tail is wont to 
grow And so it is with all objects 
not previously known, which we are 
able to define they are all complex, 
all composed of parts which may 
themselves, m the first instance, be 
capable of similar definition, but 
which must m the end be reducible 
to simplest parts, which can no longer 
be defined But yellow and good, we 
say, are not complex they are notions 
of that simple kind, out of which de- 
finitions are composed and with which 
the power of further defining ceases 
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so occurs, and our would be etbica 
philosopher is merely bolding tnn e 
litter is not the object of the former 
But what has that to do with the ques 
ton m dispute? His opponent held tne 
ethical proposition that pleasure w a 
the good, and although he s ou ^ 
prove a million times over the ps> c o 
logical proposition that pleasure is n 
he object of desire, he is no near 
proving his opponent to be ' vron S 
The position is like this One m 
sa>s a triangle is a circle ano e 
phes 'A triangle is a straight * me 
1 wall prove to you that I * un 2 
for’ (this is the only argurnen 
straight line is not a circle ina 
quite true,’ the other may reply* 
nevertheless a triangle is a ^ t0 
'ou have said nothing wha ^ 

prove the contrary What is P e 
lhat one of us is wrong, for a 

that a triangle cannot e 
Straight line and a circl eart hly 
>s wrong, there can be define 

means of proving since y , (j e 
taangle as straight line 
« as circle -Well, that « °“ Elhlcs 

native which my naturalistic ^ 
has to face, if good > s *J MS1 ble either 
thing else, it is then J{”? definl tion is 
to prove that any oth definition 

wrong or even to deny mch^ u 

(2) The other aK«£ It 1S that 
scarcely be more welcorn ver bal one 
the discussion is after pleasant’ 

When A says ‘Good mem^j ■ they 
and B says ‘Good means lhat most 
may merely wish to d f or w hat 
people have used ‘“hat « dc5ircd 
is pleasant and to ^ qu ,tc an m 
rcspectn. ely An d * dlSC ussion only 
tercsting subject ethical discus 

it is not a wlut more ” jy’or do I 

sion than the l’ st . of naturalistic 

tlnnh that am exponent ^ „ 

Ethics "0>; dbC '„„, T1.CS arc nl 
this svas all he mcm us what 
so anxious to bat "C rcall 

they call the good 
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they tell us how ’ as the y mean 
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lt to be But h give for ,t 

the reason they use most pe0 

■You are to do this" den0 , e con 
pie use a certain wo^ ^ nQt t0 say 
duct such as this bec ause most 

the thing which is J ■ JS an argu 
people call it tym® j d sirs, what 
m cut just as goodl-MV as elhlc al 
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impossible. As it is, I believe the 
good to be definable; and yet I still 
say that good itself is indefinable. 

10. ‘Good/ then, if we mean by it 
that quality which we assert to be- 
long to a thing, when we say that the 
thing is good, is incapable of any de- 
finition, in the most important sense 
of that word. The most important 
sense of ‘definition* is that in which a 
definition states what are the parts 
which invariably compose a certain 
whole; and in this sense ‘good’ has no 
definition because it is simple and has 
no parts. It is one of these innumer- 
able objects of thought which are 
themselves incapable of definition, be- 
cause they are the ultimate terms by 
reference to which whatever is capa- 
ble of definition must be defined. That 
there must be an indefinite number 
of such terms is obvious, on reflection; 
since we cannot define anything ex- 
cept by an analysis, which, when car- 
ried as far as it will go, refers us to 
something, which is simply different 
from anything else, and which by that 
ultimate difference explains the pe- 
culiarity of the whole which we are 
defining: for every whole contains 
some parts which are common to other 
wholes also. There is, therefore, no 
intrinsic difficulty in the contention 
that good’ denotes a simple and in- 
definable quality. There are many 
other instances of such qualities. 

Consider yellow, for example. We 
may try to define it, by describing its 
physical equivalent; we may state 
what kind of light-vibrations must 
stimulate the normal eye, in order that 
we may perceive it. But a moment’s 
reflection is sufficient to shew that 
those light-vibrations are not them- 
selves what we mean by yellow. They 
are not what we perceive. Indeed 
we should never have been able to dis- 
cover their existence, unless we had 
first been struck by the patent differ- 
ence of quality between the different 


colours. The most wc can be entitled 
to say of those vibrations is that they 
arc what corresponds in space to the 
yellow which wc actually perceive. 

Yet a mistake of this simple kind 
has commonly been made about 
‘good.’ It may be true that all things 
which are good arc also something 
else, just as it is true that all things 
which arc yellow produce a certain 
kind of vibration in the light. And it 
is a fact, that Ethics aims at discov- 
ering what are those other properties 
belonging to all things which are good. 
But far too many philosophers have 
thought that when they named those 
other properties they were actually de- 
fining good; that these properties, in 
fact, were simply not ‘other/ but ab- 
solutely and entirely the same with 
goodness. This view I propose to call 
the ‘naturalistic fallacy’ and of it I 
shall now endeavour to dispose. 

11. Let us consider what it is such 
philosophers say. And first it is to be 
noticed that they do not agree among 
themselves. They not only say that 
they are right as to what good is, but 
they endeavour to prove that other 
people who say that it is something 
else, are wrong. One, for instance, 
will affirm that good is pleasure, 
another, perhaps, that good is that 
which is desired; and each of these 
will argue eagerly to prove that the 
other is wrong. But how is that pos- 
sible? One of them says that good is 
nothing but the object of desire, and 
at the same time tries to prove that 
it is not pleasure. But from his first 
assertion, that good just means the 
object of desire, one of two things 
must follow as regards his proof: 

( 1 ) He may be trying to prove that 
the object of desire is not pleasure. 
But, if this be all, where is his Ethics? 
The position he is maintaining is 
merely a psychological one. Desire is 
something which occurs in our minds, 
and pleasure is something else which 
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certainly it does not: on the contrary, 
it would be absolutely meaningless to 
say that oranges were yellow, unless 
yellow did in the end mean just ‘yel- 
low’ and nothing else whatever— unless 
it was absolutely indefinable. We 
should not get any very clear notion 
about things, which are yellow— we 
should not get very far with our 
science, if we were bound to hold that 
everything which was yellow, meant 
exactly the same thing as yellow. We 
should find we had to hold that an 
orange was exactly the same thing as 
a stool, a piece of paper, a lemon, 
anything you like. We could prove 
any number of absurdities; but should 
"e be the nearer to the truth? Why, 
then, should it be different with 
‘good? Why, if good is good and in- 
definable, should I be held to deny 
that pleasure is good? Is there any 
difficulty in holding both to be true at 
once? On the contrary, there is no 
meaning in saying that pleasure is 
good, unless good is something differ- 
ent from pleasure. It is absolutely 
useless, so far as Ethics is concerned, 
to prove, os Mr. Spencer tries to do, 
that increase of pleasure coincides 
'rith increase of life, unless good 
mconr something different from cither 
hfc or pleasure. He might just as well 
by to prove that an orange is yellow 
b>* shewing that it always is wrapped 
In paper. 

, 13. In fact, if it is not the case that 
good’ denotes something simple and 
Indefinable, only two alternatives arc 
possible: cither it is a complex, a P*'cn 
"hole, about the correct analysis of 
"Iiich there may be disagreement; or 
* it means nothing at all. and there 
“ such subject ns Ethics. In gen* 
however, ethical philosophy 
hive attempted to define good, witli- 
out recognising wliat such an attempt 
tn ‘ut mean. They actually uv arp** 
y**'* which Involve one or Krth o' 
abiutthtirs considered in 5 **■ 


We are, therefore, justified in conclud- 
ing that the attempt to define good is 
chiefly due to want of clearness as 
to the possible nature of definition. 
There are, in fact, only two serious al- 
ternatives to be considered in order 
to establish the conclusion that good 
does denote a simple and indefinable 
notion. It might possibly denote » 
complex, ns ‘horse does; or it might 
have no meaning at all. r ' cl ‘ 1 '" ’ 
these possibilities lias, however, been 
clearly conceived and scnousl) mam- 
mined, as such, by those who prernmc 
to define good; and both may be drs 
missed by a simple appeal to 

( 1 ) The hypothesis that disagree 
ment about the meaning of good i' 
disagreement with regard to the cor- 

ever definition be offered, it mas 1* 
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another, what we have is one definite natural objects with one another, de- 

thing, absolutely indefinable, some fining the one by the other, if for in- 

one thmg that is the same in all the stance, he confuses himself, who is 

various degrees and in all the various one natural object, with ‘pleased’ or 

kinds of it that there may be We may with ‘pleasure’ which are others, then 

be able to say how it is related to there is no reason to call the fallacy 

other things that, for example, it is naturalistic. But if he confuses ‘good,’ 

m the mind, that it causes desire, that which is not in the same sense a nat- 

we are conscious of it, etc , etc We ural object, with any natural object 

can, I say, describe its relations to whatever, then there is a reason for 

other things, but define it we can not calling that a naturalistic fallacy, its 

And if anybody tried to define pleas- being made with regard to ‘good’ 
ure for us as being any other natural marks it as something quite specific, 
object, if anybody were to say, for and this specific mistake deserves a 
instance, that pleasure means the sen- name because it is so common As for 
sation of red, and were to proceed to the reasons why good is not to be 
deduce from that that pleasure is a considered a natural object, they may 
colour, we should be entitled to laugh be reserved for discussion in another 
at him and to distrust his future state- place But, for the present, it is suf- 
ments about pleasure Well, that ficient to notice this Even if it were 

would be the same fallacy which I a natural object, that would not alter 

have called the naturalistic fallacy the nature of the fallacy nor diminish 
That pleased does not mean ‘having its importance one whit AH that I 
the sensation of red,’ or anything else have said about it would remain quite 
whatever, does not prevent us from equally true only the name which I 
understanding what it does mean It have called it would not be so appro- 
is enough for us to know that ‘pleased’ pnate as I think it is And I do not 
does mean having the sensation of care about the name what I do care 
pleasure, and though pleasure is ab- about is the fallacy. It does not mat- 
solutely indefinable, though pleasure ter what we call it, provided we recog- 
is pleasure and nothing else whatever, nise it when we meet with it It is to 

yet we feel no difficulty m saying that be met with in almost every book on 

we are pleased The reason is, of Ethics, and yet it is not recognised 
course, that when I say ‘I am pleased,’ and that is why it is necessary to 
do not mean that ‘I’ am the same multiply illustrations of it, and conven- 
tnmg as paving pleasure ’ And sim lent to give it a name It is a very 
narly no difficulty need be found in simple fallacy indeed When we say 
my saying that pleasure is good and that an orange is yellow, we do not 
n ° meamn S that pleasure is the think our statement binds us to hold 
ame mg as good, that pleasure that ‘orange’ means nothing else than 
ans good, and that good means ‘yellow,’ or that nothing can be yellow 
whp SU T 6 a WGre t0 lma S me that but an orange Supposing the orange 
t 1 Sai “ 1 pleased *’ 1 meant is also sweet* Does that bind us to 
‘nlp-i t r. aS i e T^ the same thmg as sa y that ‘sweet’ is exactly the same 
t u . 6 ’ t should not indeed call thmg as ‘yellow/ that ‘sweet’ must be 
wonM fa l lacy ’ though it defined as ‘yellow? And supposing it 

called e . same falIacy as I have be recognised that ‘yellow’ just means 
FtW n ^ rabstlc Wlt h reference to ‘yellow’ and nothing else whatever, 
ennnt/h m reaSOn of thls ,s °bvious does that make it any more difficult 
S hen a man confuses two to hold that oranges are yellow? Most 
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the things which we desire to desire?’ 
we have not before our minds any- 
thing so complicated as the question 
‘Do we desire to desire to desire to 
desire A 7 Moreover any one can easily 
convince himself by inspection that the 
predicate of this proposition— ‘good’— 
is positively different from the notion 
of ‘desiring to desire’ which enters into 
its subject ‘That we should desire to 
desire A is good is not merely equiva- 
lent to ‘That A should be good is good ’ 

It may indeed be true that what we 
desire to desire is always also good, 
perhaps, even the converse may be 
true but it is very doubtful whether 
this is the case, and the mere fact that 
we understand very well what is 
meant by doubting it, shews clearly 
that we have two different notions be 
fore our minds 

(2) And the same consideration is 
sufficient to dismiss the hypothesis 
that ‘good’ has no meaning whatso- 
ever It is very natural to make the 
mistake of supposing that what is 
universally true is of such a nature 
that its negation would be self con- 
tradictory the importance which has 
been assigned to analytic propositions 
in the history of philosophy shews how 
easy such a mistake is And thus it is 
very easy to conclude that what seems 
to be a universal ethical principle is 
in fact an identical proposition, that, 
if, for example, whatever is called 
good seems to be pleasant, the prop- 
osition ‘Pleasure is the good’ does 
not assert a connection between two 
different notions, but involves only 
one, that of pleasure, which is easily 
recognised as a distinct entity But 
whoever will attentively consider with 
himself what is actually before his 
mind when he asks the question ‘Is 
pleasure (or whatever it may be) after 
Shod? can easily satisfy himself 
at he is not merely wondering 
whether pleasure is pleasant And if 

e try this 'experiment with each 


Indefinable Quality 

suggested definition in succession, he 
may become expert enough to recog- 
nise that m every case he has before 
his mind a unique object, with regard 
to the connection of which with any 
other object, a distinct question may 
be asked Every one does in fact un- 
derstand the question ‘Is this good?’ 
When he thinks of it, his state of mind 
is different from what it would be, 
were he asked ‘Is this pleasant, or 
desired, or approved?’ It has a dis 
tinct meaning for him, even though 
he may not recognise m what respect 
it is distinct Whenever he thinks of 
'intrinsic value,’ or ‘intrinsic worth, 
or says that a thing ‘ought to exist,’ he 
has before his mind the unique ob- 
ject— the unique property of things— 
which I mean by ‘good ’ Everybody 
is constantly aware of this notion, al 
though he may never become aware 
at all that it is different from other 
notions of which he is also aware But, 
for correct ethical reasoning, it is ex- 
tremely important that he should be 
come aware of this fact, and, as soon 
as the nature of the problem is clearly 
understood, there should be little dif- 
ficulty in advancing so far in analysis 

14 ‘Good,’ then, is indefinable, and 
yet, so far as I know, there is only one 
ethical writer, Prof Henry Sidgwick, 
who has clearly recognised and stated 
this fact We shall see, indeed, how 
far many of the most reputed ethical 
systems fall short of drawing the con- 
clusions which follow from such a re 
cognition At present I will only quote 
one instance, which will serve to il 
lustrate the meaning and importance 
of this principle that ‘good is inde- 
finable, or, as Prof Sidgwick says an 
‘unanalysable notion * It is an instance 
to which Prof Sidgwick himself re- 
fers in a note on the passage, in which 
he argues that ‘ought’ is unanalysable 2 

2 Methods of Ethics, Bk I, Chapter 
III, IS 2-3 
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‘Bentham,* says Sidgwick, ‘explains 
that his fundamental principle states 
the greatest happiness of all those 
whose interest is in question as being 
the right and proper end of human 
action” ’, and yet ‘his language in 
other passages of the same chapter 
would seem to imply* that he means 
by the word “right” “conducive to the 
general happiness ” Prof Sidgwick 
sees that, if you take these two state 
ments together, you get the absurd 
result that ‘greatest happiness is the 
end of human action, which is con 
ducive to the general happiness , and 
so absurd does it seem to him to call 
this result, as Bentham calls it, the 
fundamental principle of a moral sys- 
tem,’ that he suggests that Bentham 
cannot have meant it Yet Prof Sidg 
wick himself states elsewhere 3 that 
Psychological Hedonism is ‘not seldom 
confounded with Egoistic Hedonism , 
and that confusion, as we shall see, 
rests chiefly on that same fallacy, the 
naturalistic fallacy, which is implied 
ui Bentham’s statements Prof Sidg- 
wick admits therefore that this fallacy 
sometimes committed, absurd as it 
ls » and I am inclined to think that 
Bentham may really have been one of 
those who committed it Mill 
certainly did commit it In any case, 
'whether Bentham committed it or not 
*ns doctrine, as above quoted, will 
serve as a very good illustration of this 
fallacy, and of the importance of the 
contrary proposition that good is in 
definable 

, us consider this doctrine Ben- 
‘ham seems to imply, so Prof Sidg 
}' lc k says, that the word ‘right’ means 
conduce e to general happiness ’ Now 
*his, hy itself, need not necessarily in 
'°he the naturalistic fallacy For the 
"°rd ‘right’ is \ery commonly appro 
Pnatcd to actions which lead to the 

j * of Ethics, Bk I, Chap IV. 


attainment of what is good, which are 
regarded as means to the ideal and not 
as ends in themselves This use of 
‘right ’ as denoting what is good as a 
means whether or not it be also good 
as an end, is indeed tbeuseto which 
T shall confine the word Had Ben 
thara been using ‘right’ m this sense 
it might be perfectly consistent for 
him to define right as conducive to 
the genera] happiness’ p fowled onlj 
(and notice this proviso) be had al 
ready proved or laid down as an 

Som, that general happmesswa tb 

eo od or (what is equivalent to this) 
that general happiness alone was good 
For mthat case he would havealread 
defined the good as general happmes 

having committ Eentham lum 

we see, that th gr and cr 

all concerned is m (. appllcs |hc 

end of human action P cn d as 

word ’right, v t7he meins 'vluch arc 
such, not onI> 1 j ,| iat being so 
conducive 10 be defined ns con 

right can no Ion S" . . ness ’ with 
ducive to the gene |n question 

out involving the • g , tlic defini 

principle general liappi nrt 

mevns conducive to g ( , la pp, 

then it « »h«° „ not nrcrj 

ness IS the rie' t or assort du' 

snrv now Hist » r t j ic nc M rod 
genen 1 y " Jefincd as conduct' c 
before right u 
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to genera! happiness— a perfectly valid 
procedure, but on the contrary the 
definition of right as conducive to gen- 
eral happiness proves general happi- 
ness to be the right end— a perfectly 
invalid procedure, since m this case 
the statement that ‘general happiness 
is the right end of human action’ is 
not an ethical principle at all, but 
either, as vve have seen, a proposition 
about the meaning of words, or else 
a proposition about the nature of gen 
eral happiness, not about its right- 
ness or goodness 

Now, I do not wish the importance 
I assign to this fallacy to be misun 
derstood The discovery of it does 
not at all refute Bentham’s contention 
that greatest happiness is the proper 
end of human action, if that be un- 
derstood as an ethical proposition, as 
he undoubtedly intended it That 
principle may be true all the same, we 
shall consider whether it is so in sue 
ceeding chapters Bentham might 
ha\e maintained it, as Professor Sidg 
w lek does, even if the fallacy had been 
pointed out to him What I am main- 
taining is that the reasons which he 
actually gives for his ethical proposi 
tion are fallacious ones, so far as they 
consist in a definition of right What 
1 suggest is that he did not perceive 
them to be fallacious, that, if he had 
done so he would have been led to 
seek for other reasons in support of 
his Utilitarianism, and that, had he 
sought for other reasons he might 
have found none which he thought 
to be sufficient In that case he 
would have changed his whole system 
—a most important consequence It 
is undoubtedly also possible that he 
^ OU ^tc^ ave bought other reasons to 
e sufficient, and in that case his ethi 
C f , S l stem in lts main results, would 
still have stood But, even m this 
a er case, his use of the fallacy would 
e . a venous objection to him as an 
ethical philosopher For it is the 


business of Ethics, I must insist, not 
only to obtain true results, but also 
to find valid reasons for them The 
direct object of Ethics is knowledge 
and not practice, and any one who 
uses the naturalistic fallacy has cer- 
tainly not fulfilled this first object, 
however correct his practical princi- 
ples may be 

My objections to Naturalism are 
then, m the first place, that it offers 
no reason at all, far less any valid 
reason, for any ethical principle what- 
ever, and in this it already fails to 
satisfy the requirements of Ethics, as 
a scientific study But in the second 
place I contend that, though it gives 
a reason for no ethical principle, it is 
a cause of the acceptance of false prin- 
ciples— it deludes the mind into accep 
ting ethical principles, which are 
false, and in this it is contrary to every 
aim of Ethics It is easy to see that if 
vve start with a definition of right 
conduct as conduct conducive to gen- 
eral happiness, then, knowing that 
right conduct is universally conduct 
conducive to the good, we very easily 
arrive at the result that the good is 
general happiness If, on the other 
hand we once recognise that we must 
start our Ethics without a definition, 
we shall be much more apt to look 
about us, before we adopt any ethical 
principle whatever, and the more we 
look about us, the less likely are we 
to adopt a false one It may be re- 
plied to this Yes, but we shall look 
about us just as much, before we set- 
tle on our definition, and are there- 
fore just as likely to be right But I 
will try to shew that this is not the 
case If we start with the conviction 
that a definition of good can be found, 
w e start with the conviction that good 
can mean nothing else than some one 
property of things, and our only busi 
ness will then be to discover what that 
property is But if we recognise that, 
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so far as the meaning of good goes, 
anything whatever may be good, we 
start with a much more open mind 
Moreover, apart from the fact that, 
when we think we have a definition, 
we cannot logically defend our ethical 
principles m any way whatever, we 
shall also be much less apt to defend 
them well, even if lllogically For we 


shall start with the conviction that 
good must mean so and so, and shall 
therefore be inclined either to mis 
understand our opponent’s arguments 
or to cut them short with the reph, 
‘This is not an open question the veiy 
meaning of the word decides it, no 
one can think otherwise except 
through confusion’ 



H. A. Prichard ( 1871 - 1947 ) 


The extent of Pnchard’s influence upon contemporary ethical intuitionism 
is not to be measured by the amount of his writings In addition to the volume 
Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, Prichard’s only writings published during his 
lifetime are several short essays that appeared in various journals Nevertheless, 
as teacher for many years at the University of Oxford and as miter of several in- 
cisive and challenging essays, he has had a decisive influence in shaping the 
character of one type of ethical intuitionism, the mam insistence of which has 
been the irreducibility of the nghtness of an act to the goodness of it, the 
agent, the consequences or anything else In addition to the essay reprinted 
here, the most important of Prichard’s writings have been Duty and Interest, 
his inaugural lecture (1928) as White’s Professor at Oxford, and a number 
of essays, some of which had not been published previously, m the posthumous 
volume Moral Obligation 


DOES MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
REST ON A MISTAKE? 1 


Probably to most students of Moral 
Philosophy there comes a time when 
they feel a vague sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the whole subject And the 
sense of dissatisfaction tends to grow 
rather than to diminish It is not so 
much that the positions, and still more 
the arguments, of particular thinkers 
seem unconvincing though this is 
^ 1S rather that the aim of the 
‘ Ct ,, ecomes increasingly obscare 

w hat, it IS asked are we really 
S*2"S t0 lea ™ by Moral Philosophy?’ 
What are books on Moral Philosophy 


which appeared Erst in 
Mind, N S.Vol 21 1912 and subse 
quently, in a posthumously published 
book of essays by Prichard entitled Moral 
Obligation, Oxford 1949, is reprinted 
ere with the kind permission of the 
Editor of Mind, Professor G Ryle 


really trying to show, and when their 
aim is clear, why are they so uncon 
vmcing and artificial?” And again 
4 Why is it so difficult to substitute any- 
thing better? ’ Personally, I have been 
led by growing dissatisfaction of this 
kind to wonder whether the reason 
may not be that the subject, at any 
rate as usually understood, consists 
in the attempt to answer an improper 
question And in this article, I shall 
venture to contend that the existence 
of the whole subject, as usually un 
derstood rests on a mistake, and on a 
mistake parallel to that on which 
rests, as I think, the subject usually 
called the Theory of Knowledge 
If we reflect on our own mental 
history or on the history of the sub- 
ject, we feel no doubt about the na 
ture of the demand which originates 
the subject Any one who, stimulated 
by education, has come to feel the 
force of the various obligations in life, 
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at some time or other comes to feel 
the irksomeness of carrying them out, 
and to recognise the sacrifice of inter- 
est involved, and, if thoughtful, he in 
evitably puts to himself the question 
' Is there really a reason why I should 
act in the wajs m which hitherto I 
have thought I ought to act' 1 May I 
not have been all the time under an 
illusion in so thinking'* Should not I 
really be justified in simply trvmg to 
have a good time^ * Yet, like Glaucon 
feeling that somehow' he ought after 
all to act in these ways, he asks for a 
proof that this feeling is justified In 
other words, he asks “ Why should I do 
these thmgs? ’ and his and other peo- 
ple’s moral philosophising is an at- 
tempt to supply the answer, i e to 
supply by a process of reflexion a 
proof of the truth of what he and they 
have pnor to reflexion believed im 
mediately or without proof This 
frame of mind seems to present a close 
parallel to the frame of mind which 
originates the Theory of Knowledge 
lust as the recognition that the doing 
of our dutv often vitallv interferes 
"ith the satisfaction of our inclinations 
leads us to wonder whether we really 
ought to do what we usually call our 
doty, so the recognition that we and 
others are liable to mistakes in know l 
edge generally leads us, as it did Des 
cartes, to wonder whether hitherto we 
not have been always mistaken 
And just as we try to find a proof, 
based on the general consideration of 
oction and of human life, that we 
0u ght to act in the wavs usuallv called 
moral, so we, like Descartes pronose 
bv a process of reflexion on our thmk- 
,n 8 to find a test of knowledge, i c 
a -Pnnciple by applying which we can 
show that a certain condition of mind 
"■js really knowledge, a condition 
"hich er hypothesi existed independ 
<n tly of the process of reflexion 

Mow, how has the moral question 
answered 3 So far as I can see. 


the answers all fall, and fall from the 
necessities of the case, into one oF 
two species Either they state that we 
ought to do so and so, because, as we 
see when we fullv apprehend the facts, 
doing so will be for our good, i e 
really, as I would rather sa>, for our 
advantage, or, better stall, for our hap- 
pmess, or they state that we ought to 
do so and so, because something 
realised either in or bv the action is 
good In other words the reason wn> 
fs stated in terms either of the agents 
happiness or of the goodness of some 
thing involved in the action f 

To see the prevalence of the ! f °™" 
snecies of answer, we have only 
Ser the history of Moral Phtoo- 

i , T » a i e obvious instances, riato, 
Butler T Hutcheson, Pale,, Mill. each 

* 

significant instance t0 whom 

philosophers he be a mis 

we are ^V' 1 no J and a mistake 
take on sue 1 be ’evidence of the 

on his part tendenev to 

deep rootednes j r eall> 

make it To S profitableness 

justifies morahty by P nt out (1) 
it is only nec ?!i7,i a l t]0 n of the thesis 
that the very f“^ u,at ^ t ° )US „ce is 
to be met viz . 

i\\orpto< “7° ' asist in showing that 
utotion must con , rcallv 

justice is “"‘“'bJ s one’s own ad 
as the context , hc (cm) 

vantage, ana keynote not 

Sy‘-o : -'- , p™ b,Cm bU ‘ 0U ° '° 
S0 THe° n £ 

moral rules in tlu > ^ t to 0 ur 
,f. as often happ s ] im il(l "** 

sches ll ! C are satisfied 1»> 

d “nun«d either that .he 
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will lead to something which we want 
(eg that taking certain medicine will 
heal our disease), or that the doing so 
itself, as we see when we appreciate 
its nature, is something that we want 
or should like, e g playing golf The 
formulation of the question implies a 
state of unwillingness or indifference 
towards the action, and we are 
brought mto a condition of willingness 
by the answer And this process seems 
to be precisely what we desire when 
we ask, e g, “Why should we keep 
our engagements to our own loss?” for 
it is just the fact that the keeping our 
engagements runs counter to the satis- 
faction of our desires which produced 
the question 

The answer is, of course, not an 
answer, for it fails to convince us that 
we ought to keep our engagements, 
even if successful on its own lines, 
it only makes us want to keep them 
And Kant was really only pointing 
out this fact when he distinguished 
hvpothetical and categorical impera- 
tives, even though he obscured the 
nature of the fact by wrongly des 
cnbing his so called ‘hypothetical 
imperatives’ as imperatives But if 
this answer be no answer, what other 
can be offered? Only, it seems, an 
answer which bases the obligation to 
do something on the goodness either 
of something to which the act leads 
° r °j ac * itself Suppose, when 
wondering whether we really ought 
to act in the ways usually called moral, 
we are told as a means of resolving 
°” r doubt that those acts are right 
w men produce happiness We at once 
j Whose happiness? If we are 
In , ® ur OWn happiness,” then, 
ough we shall lose our hesitation to 
act in these ways, we shall not re 
oov er our sense that we ought to do 
SO , how can this result be 
avoided? Apparently only bv being 
told one of two things, cither that any 
ones Inppmess is a thing good m 


itself, and that therefore we ought to 
do whatever will produce it, or that 
the working for happiness is itself 
good, and that the intrinsic goodness 
of such an action is the reason why 
we ought to do it The advantage of 
this appeal to the goodness of some 
thing consists in the fact that it avoids 
reference to desire, and, instead, refers 
to something impersonal and objec 
five In this way it seems possible to 
avoid the resolution of obligation into 
inclination But just for this reason 
it is of the essence of the answer, that, 
to be effective, it must neither include 
nor involve the view that the appre- 
hension of the goodness of anything 
necessarily arouses the desire for it 
Otherwise the answer resolves itself 
into a form of the former answer by 
substituting desire or inclination for 
the sense of obligation, and in this way 
it loses what seems its special 
advantage 

Now it seems to me that both forms 
of this answer break down, though 
each for a different reason 

Consider the first form It is what 
may be called Utilitarianism m the 
generic sense in which what is good 
is not limited to pleasure It takes its 
stand upon the distinction between 
something which is not itself an action 
but which can be produced by an 
action and the action which will pro 
duce it, and contends that if something 
which is not an action is good, then 
we ought to undertake the action 
which will, directly or indirectly, 
originate it 2 

But this argument, if it is to restore 
the sense of obligation to act, must 
presuppose an intermediate link, viz , 
the further thesis that what is good 
ought to be 3 The necessity of this 

2 Cf Dr Rashdall s Theory of Coocl 
and Evil, \ ol i , p 138 

3 Dr Rashdall if I understand linn 
rightlv, supplies this link (cf Theory of 
Good and Evil \ol i , pp 133-136) 
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need proof lies in the fact that an act 
which is referred to as an obligation 
may be incompletely stated, what I 
have called the preliminaries to ap- 
preciating the obligation being incom- 
plete If, e g , we refer to the act of 
repaying X by a present merely as 
giving X a present, it appears, and 
indeed is, necessary to give a reason 
In other words, wherever a moral act 
is regarded in this incomplete way the 
question, ‘ Why should I do it?” is 
perfectly legitimate This fact sug- 
gests, but suggests wrongly, that even 
if the nature of the act is completely 
stated, it is still necessary to give a 
reason, or, in other words, to supply 
a proof 


The relations involved in obligations 
i ff Van ° US k ln ds, are, of course, very 
different The relation m certain cases 
is a relation to others due to a past 
act of theirs or ours The obligation 
to repay a benefit involves a relation 
due to a past act of the benefactor 
The obligation to pay a bill involves a 
relation due to a past act of ours in 
which we have either said or implied 

for T “v 1 ® “ Certam retum 

or something which we have asked 
or and received On the other hand 
the obligation to speak the truth im 
plies no such definite act, it involves 

cthe s a?e C t 0n T mg m the fact that 
taut are . truslm S us to speak the 

which give a r,Te n to h the aPPreh T S, ° n ° f 
mumcahon of the 

owing by us to someth ‘»g 

ligation not to hurt 1 th6 0b f 

need not be a relit 6 I" an obligation 
Thus we sl,,nU t0 another at all 
oMlgatan ta a<lmit tlral there rs an 
timiditv or LeT C ° me ° ur na tcral 
y or greediness, and that this 


involves no relations to others Still 
there is a relation involved, viz, a 
relation to our own disposition It is 
simply because we can and because 
others cannot directly modify our dis 
position that it js our business to im 
prove it, and that it is not theirs, or, 
at least, not theirs to the same extent 
The negative side of all this is, of 
course, that we do not come to ap 
preciate an obligation by an argument, 
i e by a proces of non moral think 
mg, and that, m particular, we do not 
do so by an argument of which a 
premise is the ethical but not moral 
activity of appreciating the goodness 
either of the act or of a consequence 
of the act, t e that our sense of the 
nghtness of an act is not a conclusion 
from our appreciation of the goodness 
either of it or of anything else 
It will probably be urged that on 
this view our various obligations form, 
like Aristotle’s categories, an unrela e 
chaos in which it is impossible 
acquiesce For, according to it, 
obligation to repay a benefit or to pay 
a debt, or to keep a promise P r 
supposes a previous act of anot , 
whereas the obligation to spea 
truth or not to harm another does n , 
and, again, the obligation to rein0 
our timidity involves no relations 
others at all Yet, at any nte ’ 
effective argumentum ad honune 
at hand m the fact that the va *’ 1 , 


qualities which we recognise as g 
are equally unrelated, e g c0 V r j- e 
humility, and interest in know e 
If, as is plainly the case, «y 
(goods) differ £ dy aOa (Q ua % a i|y 
why should not obligations eq 
differ qua their obligatoriness 

over if this were not so, th ® re . o0 , 
in the end be only one o g 
which is palpably contrary to 


8 Two other objections may ot be 
ticipated ( 1 ) that obligations c 
self evident, since many actions 
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inevitably think of the act in abstrac 
tion from the motive Even if we 
know what our motive would be if we 
did the act, we should not be any 
nearer an answer to the question 
Moreover if we e\ entually pay our 
bills from fear of the county court we 
shall still have done what we ought, 
even though we shall not ha\e done 
it as we ought The attempt to bring 
in the motive involves a mistake 
similar to that involved in supposing 
that we can will to wall To feel that 
I ought to pay my bills is to be moved 
towards paying them But what I can 
be moved towards must always be an 
action and not an action in which I am 
moved m a particular way i e an 
action from a particular motive, other 
wise 1 should be moved towards be 
ing moved which is impossible ^et 
the view under consideration involves 
this impossibility for it reallv resolves 
the sense that I ought to do so and 
so into the sense that I ought to be 
moved to do it in a particular wa> 
So far my contentions have been 
mainlv negativ e but they form I 
think a useful if not a necessary 
introduction to wlnt I take to be the 
truth This I will now endeavour to 
state first formulating wlnt as I think 
is the real nature of our apprehension 
or appreciation of moral obligations 
and then applying the result to chici 
date the question of the existence o 
Moral Plulosophv 

The sense of obligation to do or o 
the rightness of an action of a par 
ticular kind is absolutch undem alive 
or immediate The rightness of an 
action consists in its being the origma 
tion of something of a certain kind / 
m a situation of a cert tin kind a silua 


Tit Is of course not denied 1 err that 
nn action done from a particular m I'** 
mas he good it is onh dtntrd that tj»r 
rfghfnrsr of nn action depends on its 
lido R done svith a particular motise 


tion consisting m a certain relition B 
of the agent to others or to his own 
nature To appreciate its rightness two 
preliminaries max be necossan Me 
may ha\ e to follow out the con- 
sequences of the proposed action more 
fully than we have hitherto done m 
order to realise that in the action we 
should originate \ Thus we max not 
appreciate the wrongness of tilling a 
certain storv until we reihse tint \vt 
should therebv be hurting the feelings 
of one of our audience Again we 
may have to take into account the 
relation B involved m the situition 
w Inch w e had hitherto f uled to notice 
Tor instance we mav not appreente 
the obligation to giv e \ a present, until 
we remember that he has doni us an 
net of kindness But, given tint l>\ i 
process which is of course mirth \ 
process of general and not of moral 
thinking vve come to rccogmw tint 
the proposed act is one bv winch we 
shall originate A m a relation B then 
we appreciate the obligation irn 
mediately or dircctlv. the apprecn 
tion being an activitv of moral think 
ing W c recognise for instance tint 
this perfomnnee of a service to \ 
who has done us a nmce just in 
% , rluc of Its being the performance of 
a sen ice to one who Ins rendired a 
service to the would lie agtnt ought 
to be done In us This appahemum 
,s immednts m I'r.cwK the s< ns, 
, n winch a mathematical apprehension 
,s immediate re the appr. hens, on 
tint this three sided figure in s nine ol 
,ts being three sided must luse three 
ancles Both apprehensions an Im 
module in the sense that in last , in 
s,cht into the nature nf the snl,,eet 
direetls bads ns to recognise ils 
possession of the pr.dieit. and I is 
Eh statmc this fact from the other 
side to sas tint <■> rw- the faet 

oliheall *ns are m- mffesifent I it 
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conspicuously those to which the term 
‘intrinsically good’ is applicable 
Nevertheless this view, though per- 
haps less superficial, is equally un- 
tenable For it leads to precisely the 
dilemma which faces every one who 
tries to solve the problem raised by 
Kant’s theory of the good will To 
see this, we need only consider the 
nature of the acts to which we apply 
the term ‘intrinsically good* 

There is, of course, no doubt that 
we approve and even admire certain 
actions, and also that we should de 
scribe them as good, and as good 
in themselves But it is, I think, 
equally unquestionable that our ap 
proval and our use of the term ‘good’ 
is always in respect of the motive and 
refers to actions which have been 
actually done and of which we think 
we know the motive Further, the 
actions of which we approve and 
which we should describe as intrin- 
sically good are of two and only two 
kinds They are either actions in which 
the agent did what he did because he 
thought he ought to do it, or actions 
of which the motive was a desire 
prompted by some good emotion, such 
as gratitude, affection, family feeling, 
or public spirit, the most prominent 
of such desires in books on Moral 
Philosophy being that ascribed to what 
is vaguely called benevolence For 
the sake of simplicity I omit the case 
of actions done partly from some such 
desire and partly from a sense of duty, 
for even if all good actions are done 
from a combination of these motives, 
the argument will not be affected The 
dilemma is this If the motive in re- 
spect of which we think an action 
good is the sense of obligation, then 
so far from the sense that we ought to 
do it being derived from our appre- 
hension of its goodness our apprehen 
Sion of its goodness will presuppose 
the sense that we ought to do it In 
other words, in this case the recog- 


nition that the act is good will plainly 
presuppose the recognition that the 
act is right, whereas the view under 
consideration is that the recognition 
of the goodness of the act gives use 
to the recognition of its rightness On 
the other hand, if the motive in respect 
of which we think an action good is 
some intrinsically good desire, such as 
the desire to help a friend, the recog 
mtion of the goodness of the act will 
equally fail to give rise to the sense of 
obligation to do it For we cannot 
feel that we ought to do that the doing 
of which is ex hypothesi prompted 
solely by the desire to do it 6 

The fallacy underlying the view is 
that while to base the rightness of an 
act upon its intrinsic goodness implies 
that the goodness in question is that 
of the motive, in reality the rightness 
or wrongness of an act has nothing to 
do with any question of motives at all 
For, as any instance will show, the 
rightness of an action concerns an 
action not in the fuller sense of the 
term m which we include the motive 
in the action, but in the narrower and 
commoner sense m which we dis 
tinguish an action from its motive and 
mean by an action merely the con 
scious origination of something, an 
origination which on different oc 
casions or in different people may be 
prompted by different motives The 
question “Ought I to pay my bills?’ 
really means simply ‘ Ought I to bring 
about my tradesmen’s possession of 
what by my previous acts I explicitlj 
or implicitly promised them?’ There 
is, and can be, no question of whether 
I ought to pay my debts from a par- 
ticular motive No doubt we know 
that if we pay our bills we shall pay 
them with a motive, but m consider- 
ing whether we ought to pay them we 

® It is, I think, on this latter horn of the 
dilemma that Martmeau’s view falls cf 
Types of Ethical Theory, part 11, book i 
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Certain observations will help to 
make the view clearer. 

In the first place, it may seem that 
the view, being— as it is— avowedlv 
put forward in opposition to the view 
that what is right is derived from what 
is good, must itself involve the op- 
posite of this, viz, the Kantian po 
sition that what is good is based upon 
"hat is right, i e , that an act, if it be 
good, is good because it is right But 
this is not so For, on the view put 
forward, the rightness of a right action 
hes solelv m the origination in which 
the act consists, whereas the intrinsic 
goodness of an action hes solely in its 
motive, and this implies that a morally 
good action is morally good not simply 
because it is a right action but because 
•t is a right action done because it is 
n ght, t e , from a sense of obligation. 
And this implication, it may be re- 

f 5 obligations by some are not so regarded 
oy others, and (2) that if obligations 
Me self evident, the problem of how we 
°oght to act in the presence of conflicting 
obligations is insoluble 
To the first I should reply — 

' a ) That the appreciation of an ob- 
■gation is, of course, only possible for a 
, e ' eloped moral being, and that different 
^ elopment are possible 

w) That the failure to recognise some 

Particular obligation is usually due to the 
ac t that, owing to a lack of thoughtful- 
"hat I have called the preliminaries 
0 this recognition are incomplete 
j c ) That the view put forward is con- 
u ent with the admission that, owing 
0 a lack of thoughtfulness, even the best 
. ,en 316 blind to many of their obliga- 
_ 0ns * an d that in the end our obligations 
,l C Sc , en to be Co-extensive with almost 
whole of our life 

.» ° second objection I should replv 
a obligation admits of degrees, and that 
vih C * C °khgahons conflict, the decision of 
nn » We ° u Sht to do turns not on the 
of C l»*° n "Tnch of the altcmati' e courses 
but 0I J originate the greater good? 

00 question ‘'Which is the greater 
obl, gaUon 9 - 


marked incidentally, seems plainly 
true 

In the second place the view in- 
volves that when, or rather so far as, 
we act from a sense of obligation, we 
have no purpose or end By a ‘pur- 
pose’ or ‘end’ we really mean some- 
thing the existence of which w e desire, 
and desire of the existence of which 
leads us to act Usually our purpose 
is something which the act will origi- 
nate, as when we turn round in order 
to look at a picture But it ma> be the 
action itself, » o, the origination i of 
something, as when we hit a golf ball 
into a hole or kill some one out ol 
revenge 9 Now if by a purpose "e 
mean something the existence of which 
we desire and desire for which leads 
us to act, then plainly so far as we 
act from a sense of obligation, we have 

no purpose, consisting either in the 

action itself or in anything "hichi 
vwll produce This is so obvious that 
it scarcely seems worth pointing out 
But I do so for two reasons (I) » ' 
fail to scrutinise the meaning o 

l^end’and-purpcjeuc cc; 

t° assume mu,, 

hberate action e , ^come 

have a pun>ose, for (ho 

puzzled b ° ,h "^u on done from n 

Sot gatron^ahowhenve 
“''^'‘them 's no means cither (2) 

no end, ther sense of 0 y 

a 8 "o 0 f.ndapurposemamora. 

,11 is no objection 

action cannot he^ cannot ho r 

he the action 
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need proof lies in the fact that an act 
which is referred to as an obligation 
may be incompletely stated, what I 
have called the preliminaries to ap- 
preciating the obligation being incom- 
plete If, e g , we refer to the act of 
repaying X by a present merely as 
giving X a present, it appears, and 
indeed is, necessary to give a reason 
In other words, wherever a moral act 
is regarded m this incomplete way the 
question, ‘Why should I do it?’ is 
perfectly legitimate This fact sug- 
gests, but suggests wrongly, that even 
if the nature of the act is completely 
stated, it is still necessary to give a 
reason, or, in other words, to supply 
a proof 


The relations involved m obligations 
of various kinds, are, of course, very 
different The relation in certain cases 
is a relation to others due to a past 
act of theirs or ours The obligation 
to repay a benefit involves a relation 
due to a past act of the benefactor 
Ihe obligation to pay a bill involves a 
relation due to a past act of ours in 
which we have either said or implied 
that we would make a certain return 
tor something which we have asked 
“ m received On the other hand 
the obligation to speak the truth im 

a relit 0 SUCh deRnite act ’ ll evolves 
a relation consisting m the fact that 

tmth S are ,‘ IUSt “? ”» ‘o speak the 
truth a relation the apprehension of 
which gives rise to the sense that com 
mvlT 11 0f ' h 5 *™ ll > 15 something 
hoahon L? ° ? em A S a| n the ob 
another ! ° hurt the fe elmg s of 
of us to tW "° Speml Nation 
other than th er ’ i e ’ no relation 
bemg me" and “ V ° 1Ved ” ° ur bolh 

same ”or"d " m one and ll >e 

the relation ,f Seems * h at 

need not be a mbit"** m an °' >ll gation 
Thus we shnnU j° n t0 anolh er at all 
obligation to adtmt tb at there is an 
timidity or cr Jr C0,n " ° Ur natura l 
' Sreedmess, and that this 


involves no relations to others Still 
there is a relation involved, viz , a 
relation to our own disposition It is 
simply because we can and because 
others cannot directly modify our dis- 
position that it is our business to im- 
prove it, and that it is not theirs, or, 
at least, not theirs to the same extent 
The negative side of all this is, of 
course, that we do not come to ap- 
preciate an obligation by an argument, 
» c by a proces of nonmoral think 
ing, and that, in particular, we do not 
do so by an argument of which a 
premise is the ethical but not moral 
activity of appreciating the goodness 
either of the act or of a consequence 
of the act, i e that our sense of the 
nghtness of an act is not a conclusion 
from our appreciation of the goodness 
either of it or of anything else 
It will probably be urged that on 
this view our various obligations form, 
like Aristotle’s categories, an unrelated 
chaos in which it is impossible to 
acquiesce For, according to it, the 
obligation to repay a benefit, or to pay 
a debt, or to keep a promise pre- 
supposes a previous act of another, 
whereas the obligation to speak the 
truth or not to harm another does not, 
and again, the obligation to remove 
our timidity involves no relations to 
others at all Yet, at any rate, an 
effective argumentum ad hominem is 
at hand in the fact that the various 
qualities which we recognise as good 
are equally unrelated, e g courage 
humility, and interest in knowledge 
If, as is plainly the case, ayaOa 
(goods) differ £ iy a 6a ( qua goods), 
why should not obligations equally 
differ qua their obligatoriness? More 
over if this were not so, there could 
in the end be only one obligation, 
which is palpably contrary to fact 8 

8 Two other objections may be an 
ticipated { 1 ) that obligations cannot be 
self evident, since many actions regarded 
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which is other than the repivment 
and which we should not like, such as 
the loss or pain involved Yet the dis- 
tmetion can, I think, easily be shown 
to be tenable For, in the analogous 
ease of revenge, the desire to re ^ u ™ 
the injury and the sense that ave oug 
not to do so, leading, as thev do, in 
opposite directions, are plainly 1S * 
tinct, and the obviousness of the is 
tinction here seems to remove an> 
difBcultv in admitting the existence o 
a parallel distinction between the de 
sire to return a benefit and the sen 
that we ought to return it 1 

Further the view implies that an 
obligation can no more be base 
or derived from a virtue than a vi 
can he derived from an obhga 10 
which latter case a virtue wou c - 
sist in carrying out an obligation 
the implication is surely true a ^ 
portant Take the case of cour ® - e 

u untrue to urge courage 

IS a virtue, we ought to act be _ 
ously It is and must be u > an 
cause, as we see in the end, 

obligation to act courageou y ^ 
involve a contradiction r , j an 
urged before, we can on y an 

obligation to act , we j esl re, 

obligation to act from a 

f \ irtue 

10 This sharp distinction or , dcnl 

morality as co ordinate a ^ a fact 

forms of goodness wm tQ aCC ount 

which otherwise it is dim Qn floral 
for If we torn fr01 ^ of human 

Philosophy to any vivid accou ^ shaU . 
life and action such as ' re than the 
speare, nothing strikes u tbc discus 
comparative remoteness tbc facts 

sions of Moral because 

of actual life Is not . ^ quite nphtb 
while Moral Philosophy has, i ft Q f 
concentrated many of those 

obligation, in the cas ‘ ° . %% J,osc h\<*s 

whom we odmwe *£*1 the sense of 

are of the greatest *« te be on u" 

obligation though j ominat ,ng factor 
portant, is not a 
their li'cs 9 
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fpplmgs to terror ansiub vtnre 

teeiuib 3 , tb a rouse More 

ofSh Tthesuseof'obhgahontoact 
over, it the , sen „ to an action, 

>„ •» P irtlC S be an action done from 
,be action ivdj h ^ and therefore 

n 0 tf”f^he^abov^ analysis of virtue be 

n ght an ac ‘ ° f ““pposmg that there 
The mistahe or supy courage 

can he an o ga ■ ^ nv0 ca uses 

ously seems to m* e JS often an 
In the first pla which involves 

obligation to do J , ling G ur fear 

the conquering or co ^ obl , gallon 
the doing of A of ,, precipice 
to wall "'° ng r r a member of our 
,o fetch a doctor for on thB oh 

familv Here - though onlv ex 
ligation is externally, ^ of cou „ge 

*^ ny -^r^nd n plane there , 

StenraTds to ; ct u C n 7 „ r rfn°obl.gat.on 

tb,smaybem,t^ n, T h e same con 
,o act courageously bc applied 

derations can fi^-tbcrxirtues 

,f it be a fact, that 


«.«»-** “’XJ.iMiv. rtue 
The fact, ' f 1 or ,!,t\ will explain 

Whs « 

reading 0 disapP 0,nlin ^ ,.. 0 

us rather Butenphj; 

^Uii£^oW"S 

other tiling 5 tint hr l> rig’’! 
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action in the shape of something good 
which, as good, we want And the 
expectation that the goodness of some- 
thing underlies an obligation dis 
appears as soon as we cease to look 
for a purpose 

The thesis, however, that, so far as 
we act from a sense of obligation, we 
have no purpose must not be mis 
understood It must not be taken 
either to mean or to imply that so 
far as we so act we have no motive 
No doubt in ordinary speech the words 
‘motive’ and ‘purpose’ are usually 
treated as correlatives, ‘motive’ stand 
mg for the desire which induces us to 
act, and ‘purpose’ standing for the ob- 
ject of this desire But this is only 
because, when we are looking for the 
motive of some action, say some cnme, 
we are usually presupposing that the 
act in question is prompted by a desire 
and not by the sense of obligation 
At bottom, however, we mean by a 
motive what moves us to act, a sense 
of obligation does sometimes move us 
to act, and m our ordinary conscious 
ness we should not hesitate to allow 
that the action we were considering 
might have had as its motive a sense 
of obligation Desire and the sense of 
obligation are coordinate forms or 
species of motive 


In the third place, if the view p 
forward be nght, we must sharp 
distinguish morality and virtue as i 
dependent, though related, species 
goodness, neither being an aspect 
something of which the other is j 
f£ e V° r a § am a form or species 
/ n ° r , agam something d 
duc.bl e from the other, and we mi 
It Sa ™ e tlme allow that it is nc 
S '“f lo d ° ‘he same act either v fr 

onee y r:r ral , Iy r 0rmbolh ™>' s 

be vir^ 3 elythlsistru e An act, 
doneTwir 5 '! 1 ™^ as Aristo “e saw, 
ft is , ^ ™ g ' y , orw,lh P'easure, as su 

hVat of h,°i ?° ne from » *™e of c 
‘torn some desire win 


is intrinsically good, as arising from 
some intrinsically good emotion Thus 
in an act of generosity the motive is 
the desire to help another arising from 
sympathy with that other, in an act 
which is courageous and no more, f e 
in an act which is not at the same 
time an act of public spirit or family 
affection or the like, we prevent our- 
selves from being dominated by a feel- 
ing of terror, desiring to do so from a 
sense of shame at being terrified The 
goodness of such an act is different 
from the goodness of an act to which 
we apply the term moral m the strict 
and narrow sense, viz an act done 
from a sense of obligation Its good- 
ness lies in the intrinsic goodness of 
the emotion and the consequent desire 
under which we act, the goodness of 
this motive being different from the 
goodness of the moral motive proper, 
viz, the sense of duty or obligation 
Nevertheless, at any rate in certain 
cases, an act can be done either 
virtuously or morally or in both ways 
at once It is possible to repay a 
benefit either from desire to repay it or 
from the feeling that we ought to do 
so or from both motives combined A 
doctor may tend his patients either 
from a desire arising out of interest in 
his patients or m the exercise of skill 
or from a sense of duty, or from a 
desire and a sense of duty combined 
Further, although we recognise that 
in each case the act possesses an in 
trinsic goodness, we regard that action 
as the best in which both motives are 
combined, in other words, we regard 
as the really best man the man in 
whom virtue and morality are united 
It may be objected that the dis 
tmction between the two kinds of 
motive is untenable on the ground 
that the desire to repay a benefit, for 
example is only the manifestation of 
that which manifests itself as the 
sense of obligation to repay whenever 
we think of something m the action 
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necessary to appreciate the real nature 
of our consciousness in apprehending, 
e g , that 7x 4 = 28, and thereby see 
that it was no mere condition of be- 
lieving but a condition of knowing, 
and then to notice that in our sub- 
sequent doubt what we are rea y 
doubting is not whether this con- 
sciousness was really knowledge, bu 
whether a consciousness of “ not “| r 
land, urn , a belief that 7 X 4 — 28, 
was true We thereby see that though 
a doubt based on speculative grounds 
is possible, it is not a doubt concerning 
what we believed the doubt con- 
cerned, and that a doubt concerning 
this latter is impossible 

Two results follow In the Erst 
place, if, as is usually the case, we 
mean by the ‘Theory of Know g 
the knowledge which supplies the 
answer to the question 5 . , 
we have hitherto thought >-' n0W ' e “S 
really knowledge?” there is and can 
he no such thing, and the supposi 
that there can is simply due to a co 

fusion There can be no answertoan 
illegitimate question, excep , 

question is illegitimate Nevertheless 
the question is one which wecon 
tinue to put until we real® item 

evitable immediacy , kno 'i,tt \-now 1 
it is positive knowledge hat knm 1 
edge is immediate and ne 
nor needs to be dge Sat 

dicated by the further knowl 

it was knowledge This P doubt, 

edge sets at rest the ™^’J &0W i. 
and, so far as by the , , then 

edge’ is meant this o be the 

even though this Theory of 

knowledge that there f ^ nse that 
Knowledge in the fo , d ge c -usts 

extent the Theory of Know^dg Mc ^ 

In the second P ,a ?‘ bt Whether, 

!°™7 8 ““= 28 °" inS *° hfTte 

doubt whether we were = 28. a 

dS 8 which in fact only am= 
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if we have lost our hold of, i e , no 
longer remember, the real nature of 
our consciousness of yesterday, and so 

think of it as consisting m believing 
Plainly, the only remedy is to do the 
sum again Or, to put the matter 
generally, if we do come to doubt 
whether it is true that A is B, as we 
once thought, the remedy lies not in 
any process of reflection but in such 
a reconsideration of the nature 
and B as leads to the knowledge that 

A With these considerations in mind, 
consider the parallel which a. lUeems 

t° m differenc«^-hy"hloraf Philosophy 
rZ we ought to do certain 

^gsanses m o^^cuve^n. 

sciousness, being , b , be vanous 

th,,, fg ““Xh we find ourselves 

situations in _ ffl hirle to these ob 

At ,h,s stageouranimdeto^^ ^ 

ligations ■ bl ,h e apprecia 

fidenC , ,h» demee to which the exccu 
b ° n * lbBS e obligations is contrary to 

tion ot these uu s doubt whether 
T in T^robhgahOhS are really 

a [', er fj’Te whether our sense that 

ohhgatory, « t ^ ^ certain things is 

we oug ^ tbe n want to have it 

not illusion . , do so 

° ( ' Us b> a 
t e ’ t0 , s, an argument, is 

Se"?as P I P h-e argued, .lies* 

mate , first place, if« 15 

Hence in *£*3*.. bv Mo nl 
almost unnersa ? *h hum ledge 

Ph, ' 0 n° P ™ Id atTsfy this demand, there 
which lc d g( ., and all attempts 

1S no such know le S d (o fal1 „ rc be- 

to attain it are m ,ct a Vc the mis 
Etm g d, NmUel^ £ demand. 
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ing is true a systematic account of 
the virtuous character cannot possibly 
satisfy this demand At best it can 
only make clear to us the details of 
one of our obligations oiz the ob 
ligation to make ourselves better men 
but the achievement of this does not 
help us to discover what we ought to 
do in life as a whole and why to 
think that it did would be to think that 
our only business in life was self im 
provement Hence it is not surprising 
that Aristotle s account of the good 
rnan strikes us as almost whollv of 
academic value with little relation to 
our real demand which is formulated in 
Plato swords ovyap irtpi tov firm joitov 
o Ao-yos uAAu 7 rtp tov ovrtva rpovoi xpij 


I am not of course criticising 
Aristotle for failing to satisfy this de 
mand except so far as here and there 
he leads us to think that he intends 
to satisfy it For my mam contention 
is that the demand cannot be satisfied 
and cannot be satisfied because it is 
illegitimate Thus we are brought tc 
the question Is there really such 0 
thing as Moral Philosophy and >| 
there is in what sense'* 

We should first consider the parallel 
cas e - as it appears to be - of the 
Theory of Knowledge As I urged 
before at some time or other m the 
ful th °f 3 °' US lf We are ‘hougltt 
Others fre t q , uenc y of own and ol 
others mistakes is bound to lead to the 

W ‘Z e 1 P“ S,bly “"d others 
„ “ !wr, y s been mistaken in con 

faculties' Irf S ° me radlCal defecl of 
Z “ In oonsequence certain thing- 

for some gene”! n r ' y #° °? l ° ho1 

' ve can as«rl J,, th “ d ” c by ' vhlc!l 
m, nc 3 , s r ea |iy one'of'knowl 


edge And this involves the search 
for a criterion of knowledge f c for a 
principle bv applying which wc can 
settle that a given state of mind is 
rcallv knowledge The search for this 
criterion and the application of it 
when found is what is called the 
Theory of Knowledge The search im 
plies that instead of its being the fact 
that the knowledge that A is B is ob 
tamed directly bv consideration of the 
nature of A and B the knowledge that 
A is B in the full or complete sense 
can only be obtained bv first knowing 
that A is B and then knowing that we 
knew it b\ apply mg a criterion such 
as Descartes principle that what we 
clearly and distinctly conceive is true 
Now it is easy to show that the 
doubt whether A is B based on this 
speculative or general ground could 
if genuine never be set at rest For 
if in order really to know that A is B 
we must first know that we knew it 
then really to know that we knew it 
've must first know that we knew that 
we knew it But— what is more im 
portant— it is also easy to show that 
this doubt is not a genuine doubt but 
rests on a confusion the exposure of 
which removes the doubt For when 
we say we doubt whether our previous 
condition was one of knowledge what 
we mean if we mean anything at all 
is that we doubt whether our previous 
belief was true a belief which we 
should express as the thinking that 
A is B For in order to doubt whether 
our previous condition was one of 
knowledge we have to think of it not 
as knowledge but as only belief and 
our onlv question can be Was this 
belief true? But as soon as we see 
that we are thinking of our previous 
condition as only one of belief we see 
that what we are now doubting is not 
what we first said we were doubting 
viz whether a previous condition of 
knowledge was really knowledge 
Hence to remove the doubt it is only 
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though illegitimate, is inevitable until 
we have earned the process of re 
flexion far enough to realise the sclf- 
ewdence of our obligations, i e, the 
immediacy of our apprehension of 
them This realisation of their self- 
evidence is positive knowledge, and 
so far, and so far only, as the term 
Moral Philosophy is confined to this 
knowledge and to the knowledge of 
the parallel immediacy of the appre- 
hension of the goodness of the various 
virtues and of good dispositions gen- 
erally, is there such a thing as Moral 
Philosophy But since this knowledge 
may allay doubts which often affect 
the whole conduct of life, it is, though 
not extensive, important and even 
vitally important 

In the second place, suppose we 
come genuinely to doubt whether we 
ought, for example, to pay our debts 


owing to a genuine doubt whether 
our previous conviction that uc ought 
to do so is true, a doubt which can, in 
fact, only anse if we fail to remember 
the real nature of what wc now call 
our past conviction The only remedy 
lies in actually getting into a situation 
which occasions the obligation, or— if 
our imagination be strong enough— in 
imagining ourselves in that situation 
and then letting our moral capacities 
of thinking do their work Or, to put 
the matter generally, if vve do doubt 
whether there is really an obligation 
to originate A in a situation B, the 
remedy lies not in any process of 
general thinking, but in getting face 
to face with a particular instance of 
the situation B, and then directly ap- 
preciating the obligation to originate 
A in that situation 
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Community: 
individual and, 452 
interest of the, 369 

Compulsion, according to Aristotle, 110// 

Comte, 413 

Conscience 

and desires, 252 
and human law, 211// 
as distress induced by the herd, 441 
as guide to right actions, 17, 254 
as a principle m human nature, 235, 
248 

Butler’s doctrine discussed, 495 
has authority even if it may lack 
power, 253 

in what sense natural, according to 
Butler, 251 
supremacy of, 248 

perfect agreement between reasonable 
self-love and, 258 

Contradiction and immorality, 12, 340 
Convention as the origin of justice, 9, 
148, 225, 312 
Comford, F M , 20n 
Cudworth, 286 
Cyrenaic heresy, 513 

D 


Death 

Epictetus on, 152 
Epicurus on 144, 146 
Decalogue and the natural law, 216-17 
Definition Moore on, 517 
Democritus, 143 
Descartes, 527 
Desert, good and ill, 267 
Desirability of desiring virtue, truth, etc 
for their own sakes, 513 
Desirable and desired, 414 502 
Desire 

and conscience, 252 

and self love 252 

the extTe mely unjust, 74 

Butlers analysis of, 243, 258 

Hobbes analysis of, 218 

objects of, 220 

Platonic analysis of, 53 
Desired and desirable 414 nno 
Desires ’ 
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Despot. 

instance of extreme injustice, 70 
unhappiness of the, 68 
Despotism- 

as a condition of soul, 73 
origin of, 70 

Dignit), Kant’s concept of moral, 348 
Diogenes Laertius, 494 
Durham, Bishop of, 232 
Duties 

conflicts of, 479 
conchtivity of rights and, 478 
Kant’s classification of, 340 
Duty. 

and appeal to human nature, 342 
and inclination, 325, 328, 334, 

528 

and interest, 334, 492 

and logical consistency, 340, 345 

and motives, 403 

and one's station, 450// 

and principle, 320 

and respect for the moral law, 

326 

and self-interest, 324, 330 
as command of reason, 330, 334 
as internal sanction, 408 
as necessity of action from respect for 
lan, 326 

as objective basis of morally con 
strained action, 351 
as self-constraint, 347 
as something exacted, 423 
coincides with self-interest, 266 
expenence not the source of the con 
cept of, 329 
for duty's sake, 459 
natural history of, 437-38 
possible relations of actions to, 324 
universal imperative of, 339, 345, 350 


E 

Earthly and heavenly peace, 176// 
Education not the sole basis of moral 
sentiments, 292 
Egoism 

and altruism, 447// 
rational 501 

rational benevolence and 501 
Emotions and the use of moral terms, 388 
Ends 

Kant’s conception of a realm of 347 
moral and material, 344 
Epictetus 150//, 267 
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Hedonism ( see also Epicurus, Bentham, 
Mill, Sidgwick) 
egoistic and umversalistic, 512. 
good identified with pleasure, 368 
not the philosophy of the voluptuary, 
395 

paradox of, 260 

Hedonism, Egoistic, distinguished from 
Psychological Hedonism, 523 
Hegel, 401, 450, 458 
Heid, the morality of the, 440 
Heteronomy of the will, 352 
Hobbes, Thomas, 8, 11, 12, 218 ff, 238, 
241, 282 

rationalism of, 17, 218 
refutation of his psychological egoism 
by Butler, 241 ff 
Honesty and prudence, 324 
Human nature 

and the principle of morality, 342 
Hobbes’ conception of, 222 
moral theory based on, 232, 276 
not always realized m human beings 
247 

social character of, 241 
supremacy of conscience in, 244 
the appeal in ethics to, 17 
Humanity as an end in itself, 503 
Hume, David, 13, 273 ff, 367, 499 
Hutcheson, 353, 527 
Hypothetical imperative, 335 ff 


^ e al Kant’s conception of the moral 
in 347 

, " dl, Butler’s account of, 246 
‘mmorahty promoted by some religions 
. practices, 49 
mmortality, Epicurus on, 144 
mpaitnhjv Sidewick’s axiom of, 497 
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merely instrumental, 9, 45 
not applicable umvocally to all things, 
92 

obligation to promote it self-evident, 
498 


one’s own good, 498 
as an object of moral concern, 497 
problem of the definability of, 515 
relativity of, 230 

social conditions of the attainment of 
the, 140 

the good life as the life of reason, 16 
the supreme good not m this life, 173 ff 
to one, 414 
ultimate, 504 
universal and private, 504 
without qualification, 321 
Good, Form of the 

criticized by Aristotle, 91 
mtuitiomsm in Plato’s conception of, 16 
Good, Supreme 

comparison of Plato s with Aristotle’s 
account, 15 

St Augustine’s conception of the, 173 ff 
the Greek accounts of, 493 ff 
the Stoic conceptions of, 17 
varying conceptions of, 15 
Good, The 

argument against identification of 
pleasure with, 129 
as active life of virtue 94 
as final and self sufficient, 93 
as happiness, 90 

as highest object of knowledge, 62 
as metaphysical principle, 62 
as object of intuition, 62 
as that at which all things aim, 129 
as the valued or thing aimed at, 89 
the criteria advanced by Aristotle and 
Plato 129 


distinguished from knowledge, 67 
distinguished from pleasure, 64 
tor man 62, 93, 139 
pleasure not — , 129 

the place of reason m , 138 

it. relation to pleasure, 128 
t-*ood Ultimate, 504 
and consciousness, 507 
and pleasure, 508 
not rightness of the will, 506 

1° ha PP ,nes s as — , 511 
Good We, g the. external goods’^L 

Cood Wiil 

dKhnejifched from vv.lls of fi„ lle seI 


the only good that is good without 
qualification, 321 
Goodness 

of actions and rightness of action, 530 
of actions and sense of obligation, 530 
Gyges, Plato’s story of the Ring of, 46 

H 


Hagen, Fred, 435n 
Happiness . 

and amusement or recreation, 135 
and Good, 503, 508 
and hypothetical imperatives, 334 
and moral imperatives, 335 
and morality, 353 
and nature, 322 
and reason, 322 
and self love, 265, 403 
and the life of reason, 138 
and worthiness to be happy, 321 
as an activity in accordance with the 
highest virtue, 135 

as an activity of the soul m accordance 
with perfect virtue, 99 
as pleasure, 367 

as a quality of a life as a whole, 94 
as sole object of desire, 414 
as Supreme Good, 16 
as The Good, 90 

blessedness distinguished from, 98 
conditions of the attainment of, 513 
distinguishable from such means as 
property, 265 
duty and one’s own, 325 
Epicurus on, 143// 
found in virtuous activity, 42 
impossible with excessive self-love, 260 
in what respect attainable, 389 
involves virtue as ingredient, 416 
Kant on the subject of, 502 
not a moral ideal, 338 
not an unqualified good, 321 
obligation and, 10 
principle of the greatest, 368, 395 
prized not praised, 99 
relation between private and public, 

362 

relation of pleasure to, 128 
the alleged obligation to do without, 
399 

the just life and the life of, 47 
the utilitarian’s account of, 394 
types of, 137 
virtue and, 10 
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of the laws of justice founded on their 
utility, 284 
Moral axioms, according to Sidgnick, 496 
Moral character, role of pleasure and pain 
in the development of, 104 
Moral distinctions not discoverable In 
reason, 308 

Moral doubts, remedy for our, 53S 
Moral freedom and causality, 355 
Moral imperatives are categorical, 338 
Moral improvement dependent upon ha- 
bituation, not moral philosophy , 3 
Moral judgment: 

how differences in feelings are com- 
patible vv ith agreement in, 296, 306 
nature of, 470 

Moral justification and the appeal to util- 
ity, 278 

Moral knowledge, intuitive character of. 

470 
Moral law : 

applicable to all rational Ik mgs ns 
such, 331 
as commands, 477 
as commands of reason, 326 
Kant's principle of the, 32i, 339. 310 
311, 313 
Moral hvv*. 
a priori basis of, 319 
cannot lie discovered empirical)*, 319 
hold unconditinnilU, 319, 330 
Moral obligation and utililv, 282 
Moral philosophv • 

analogs Ik tween theorv of knowledge 
and, 527, 536 
flml appeal to God, 5, 331 
and npjxal to human future. 332 
and logic. 31«S 
av a priori, 319, 312 
a* n throfrliid tiupilrv, 2 
av the tcirnCr of the l»vvv of freed m 


Moral skeptic, recommended trratrmnt 
of, 274 

Moral skepticism, 
analogy between logical and, 14 
appeal to God’s will as a soutce of. 8 
encouraged bj recognized rchlivtsm ef 
moral rules, 7 

encouraged l» religious skepticism 7 
imlcv.incc to moral philosophv o f . 13 
Moral standards, rclativitv of, 6 
Moral thinking, and resolution of moral 
doubts, 53S 

Moral validity, test of, 3-10 
Moral virtues 
according to Hoblx-s, 231 
result from habit, 101 
Moral worth of actions, 321 
Moralists contrasted with morat philoso- 
phers, 2 
Moralits 

a priori basis of. 319 

and anthropologv. 319 

and appeal to experience, 353 
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in what sense natural or conventional, 
313 

Mill on, 418 ff 

not a quality of the individual as such, 
224 

not dependent upon any instinct, 289 
praised for the sake of the happiness it 
brings, 99 

problems raised by Plato’s conception 
of, 15 

profitableness to the agent of, 9, 85 
public utility the sole origin of, 279 
Sidgwick’s axiom of, 496 
the mixed goodness of, 9, 46 
theory of the conventional origin of, 46 
useful when impartial, 314 
utility the sole justification of the laws 
of, 284 

where useless is inapplicable, 284 
wide meaning of, 21 


K 


Kant, 4 11, 17, 317#, 426, 500-503 
criticized by Mill, 393 
his fundamental principle of morality 
examined, 502 

identification of the moral with the ra- 
tional in the theory of, 17 
importance of his distinction between 
hypothetical and categorical im- 
perative, 528 
Kennedy, J M , 436n 


L 


Language 

as a source of confusion m morals, 
Humes account of the way it prov. 

I 1 ob l'r < ' t,vlt y in morals, 296, 304 
Laplace, 317 

Law Natural 

Law of Morality as „ pnor , h 

proposition, 339 y 

Law ofNature Hobbes’ conception 

U '“ SJfrf" r, S,lfied V P'oi 

tion of public good 284 P 

La«s, rehtio!fto r" “***“? thereto . 

LecU.W E H,S09n 
I-eRil rights, 418// 


Leo XIII, Pope, 188 
Liberty, meaning of, 225 
Lies 

black and white, 4 
the justification of, 406 
Locke on the analogy between morals 
and mathematics, 499 
Logical inconsistency and immorality, 
340, 346 

Love for humanity and moral virtue, 330 
Lucretius, 143 
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Magnus, Albertus, 188 
Manlendorf, Ursula, 435n 
Malebranche, 286 
Man, social nature of, 241 
Marcus Aurelius, 150 
Martmeau, 530 

Maxims and moral principles, 326, 327, 

Mean, Rule of the Golden, 106, 109, 494 
Menoeceus, 143 
Merit, personal, 301 

Mill, John Stuart, 391 ff, 454, 482, 523, 
527 

his proof of Utilitarianism examined, 
501 

his relation to Bentham, 391 
Misology, 323 
Moore, G E , 515// 

Moral 

dignity, 348 

distinguished from the pragmatic and 
the technical, 335 
imperatives, 339 

interest as the respect for moral law, 
326 

interest as the self-interest of those in 
power, 31 
intuitions, 492, 538 
law as self-imposed, 328 
reason for being, 13 
sense, 353 

Moral action, purpose and end of, 533 
Moral agent distinguished by his con- 
science, 251 
Moral approval 

distinguished from other feelings, 291 
impossible without sympathy, 296 
influence of education and habit upon, 
291 

liking and, 485 
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Philosopher-King, the training of the, 61 

Piety, Epictetus on, 157 

Pleasure: 

and desire for pleasure, 513 
and good, 510 

and pain as moral and psychological 
principles, 367 
and pain as motives, 382 
and pain as objects of desire and aver- 
sion, 103, 414, 416 

and pains as objects of interest, 367 
382 

and pains as signs of moral character, 
103 

as negation of pain, 82 
as a quality of an activity, 133 
common associations of the term, 511 
completes and perfects virtuous activ- 
ity, 132 

distinguished from joy, 220 
Epicurus on, 145 ff 
Hobbes’ analysis of, 220 
identified with good, 128 (see also 
Epicurus, Bentham, Mill) 
moral approval and the feeling of, 291 
not a replenishment of the body, 130 
not the Good, 129 
not the object of all desires, 259 
relation of desires and, 264 
relation of happiness to, 128 
Pleasures 

good and bad, 134 
impure, 511 
measurable, 385 

of the body contrasted with those of 
the soul, 83 


Proof, meaning of, in ethics, 394 
Property, Hume’s analysis of, 286 
Prudence 

a moral virtue, 145, 236, 300 
and duty, 327, 336, 497 
and morality, 145, 338 
and the good, 174 

coincidence of justice or morality With, 
86, 266, 497 
imperatives of, 336 
or rational self-love, 497 
SidgujcL’s maxim of, 497 
Psychogonical theory of morals, 499 
Psychological egoism ( sec also Self-love 
ana Self-interest ) 
a factual thesis, 242 
advocated by Hobbos, 221 
Butler’s refutation of, 241// 
moral obligation incompatible with, 12 
rests on verbal confusion, 262 
tends to think of happiness on the 
analogy with property, 262, 265 
v.aiyang moral theoncs supported by, 8 
Psychological Hedonism, 3S1, 523 
confuses ownership of desire with ob- 
ject of desire, 259 
m Mill, 414, 501 
Punishment 

alternative theories of, 428// 

.and its relation to justice, 425// 

Butler on, 2GS 
Hobbes on, 228 

Pure Practical Reason, critique of, 321 
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punt) of some bodily, 130 
qualitative differences between, 81, 
130, 132 

quantitative and qualitative distinc- 
tions, 39B 
types of, 80 

Plutarch, 491 
Polybius, 292 
Practical Reason, 320, 333 
Practical wisdom 


Aristotle’s account of, IIS ff 
distinguished from theoretical knowl- 
edge, 119. 123 
Prichard, H A . 3. 13. 52 Off 
Principles of volition, subjective anil ole 
fretn e. 339 
Promises 
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Rational action meaning of, 491 
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of moral laws 333 
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Morals ( see also Ethics) 
and self-love, 292 
and skepticism, 526 
as rules of conduct, 1 
distinguished from anthropology, 319 
how objectivity is possible despite vari- 
ability of our moral sentiments, 296 
Hume’s empirical approach to the 
study of, 276 
metaphysics of, 319 
natural basis of, 292 
relation of politics to, 140 
relativity of, 6 

role of feeling and reasoning in, 274, 
307 

treated from the point of view of hu- 
man nature, 232 

Motive, no obligation to act from a, 530 
Motives 

and incentives, 343 

and rightness of action, 403 

Epicurus on, 145 

good only for their consequences, 388 
identified with pleasure and pain, 381 
neither good nor bad in themselves, 
ooo 


N 


Natural 

and non-natural objects, 520 
many senses of, 250, 314 
Natural Law 

and the Decalogue, 216-17 
and human law, 208 ff 
and the Old Law, 214 ff 
Aquinas on, 192 ff 
unchangeably of, 206 ff 
Natural Science, Epicurus on, 147 
Naturalism, inadequacy of Ethical, 524 
Naturalistic Fallacy, 518ff 
Nature 

and the good will, 322 
conforming to, 152, 156 
man in the state of, 222 
mischief in the appeal to, 376 
stoic appeal to, 494 

a basis — 
tehj , e «' eofaflc .‘ m ' 282 

Newton, 290 

Nietzsche, Fnedrich, 435 ff 
N& -I-*"*-*— .243 


o 

Objective standard, utility provides an, 
385 

Objectivity 

how possible, according to Hume, 296, 
304 

Obligation (see also Ought): 
a moral constraint, 351 
and appeal to goodness, 528 
and intrinsic goodness of actions, 529 
and goodness of consequences of ac- 
tion, 528 

and motivation, 483, 490 
and motive, 530 
as constraining commands, 334 
circumstances in which it is applicable, 
334 

ground of, 320 

Hobbes’ account of, 225, 230 
immediacy of the sense of, 532 

3 1icable to the holy will, 334 
nability of, 488 

intuited, not provable, 532, 538 
of actions as conformity with principle 
of utility, 370 

nature of disagreements concerning an, 
533 

nature of sense of, 531 
Ought (see also Obligation) 
and goodness of actions, 529 
doing what and as we, 531 
meaning of, 484ff 

refers always and only to actions, 529 
Ought to be, meaning of, 529 
Owen, Robert, 428 


P 

Pain and pleasure as moral and psycho- 
logical principles, 367 
Paley, 527 
Paton, 346n 

Peace, earthly and heavenly, 176-80 
Pegis, Anton G , 188n, 214n 
Perfect and imperfect duties, 424 
Perfection, morality and the concept of, 

353 

Pencles, 277 

Person, the concept of a moral, 344, 349 
Philanthropy and moral worth, 325 
Philebus, 129, 130 

Plato, 8, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20f/, 
88, 90, 129, 131, 282, 443, 470, 
473n, 494, 527 
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and unanalyzability of ought, 488 
his criticism of Bentham, 522 
Sins, without metaphysical basis, 442 
Skepticism (see also Moral skepticism) 
impropriety of attempting to refute 
moral, 13 

speciousness of moral, 274 
Silence, Epictetus on, 159 
Social contract as the mutual transference 
of rights, 226 
Social contract theory 
rejected by Plato, 52 
stated by Glaucon in The Republic , 45 
Social science, moral philosophy and, 5 
Socrates, 443, 494 
and the fool, 397 
Soul 

rational and irrational elements of, 100 
tn partite conception of, 53 
Spencer, Wm , 433n, 521 
Speusippus, 128 
Stephen, Leslie, 505 
Stewart, D , 513 
Stobaeus, 494 

Stoic Ethics, circularity in the, 494 
Stoicism, 11, 16, 164, 396, 402 494 
Stoicism and utilitarianism 40- 
Sublimit) of the moral person 351 
Sulzer, Johann Georg, 332n 
Summum Bonum ( sec also Supreme Goo 
and The Good), 391, 514 
Hobbes on the concept of, —1 
Supreme Good, Augustine s conception 

of, 173// 

Sympathy 

and antipathv, 374, 378 
and moral sentiments 296 301 


Taxation justice in 430 
Tilcologicnl application of tin term 
Greet, ethical thron. 11 
Temperance defined^bv *h ° 
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Tonic, Home. 422 
Truth and Coot! »10 


Truthfulness, from duty vs from fear of 
consequences, 327 
TuIIy (set? Cicero) 

U 

Ultimate Ends, not matters of direct 
proof, 394 

Ultimate Good and happiness 502 
Unconditioned worth and utility, 3— 
Unhappiness Epictetus on, 15- 
Universal legishtion of rational wijl 3-/ 
Univers ihtj of moral principles 353 
Universalization of actions 302, 

Unmoral actions moral and 31 J 

(Cutout, 391 502 

514 

alleged godlcssncss of, 40o 
and S qualitative distinctions between 
pleasures, 396 
and self evident axioms, 501 
and self-interest, 411 
Butler on, 271 

defined bv Mill 395 . 
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as practical, 334 

auxiliary function in morals of, 311 
can provide no motive to action, 311 
commands of, 327 
criticism of Kant’s appeal to, 502 
dictation of, 506 
difficulties in the appeal to, 393 
how revelant to morals, 308// 
inadequate by itself to explain morals, 
308 ff 

limits of, 366 

mischief in the appeal to, 376 
pure practical, 321 
Stoic account of, 494 
Relativity of good and evil, 230-31 
Religion appeals to self-love, 266 
Respect for duty as feeling of submission 
to law, 326 

Responsible action, Aristotle on, 110// 
Responsibility, the illusion of, 444 
Retirement from the world, Epicurus on, 
147 

Revolution, French, 317 
Right 

absurdity of identification of power 
and, 253 

as power or force, 29 
autonomy of the rule of, 256 
defined in terms of God’s will, 5 
distinctness of good and, 504 
happiness as the standard of, 368 
identified with agreeableness to God, 5 
identified with might, 8 
identified with socially accepted stan- 
dards, 8 

knowledge of, 478 

man s internal nature provides the rule 
of, 255 

matters of fact and matters of, 229, 311 
objective and subjective, 506 
utilitarianism’s account of, 395 
Right of^Nature, according to Hobbes, 

Righteousness Clarke’s Rule of, 509 
Rightness 


and goodness of actions, 530 
or action and of motive 531 
Rights 

as transferable, 226 
conflicts of, 479 
coirelativity 0 f duties and, 478 
legal and moral, 420 ff 
Mill s account of, 42Gf/ 
natural history of, 43 7 _3 8 
Rolls Chapel, 232 
Ryle, G , 526n 


S 

Sacrifice of neighbor and self, 446 
Saint Ambrose, 104 

Satisfactions of pigs, fools and Socrates, 
397 

Schilpp, P. A , 338 m, 515 
Schopenhauer, 443, 444, 48 In 
Science and moral philosophy, 0 
Self-impro\cmcnt, obligation of, 535 
Self-interest 

and duty, 260, 324, 492 
assumptions made by those who claim 
the coincidence of virtue and, 13 
coincidence of virtue or right action 
and, 10, 266, 492 
distinguished from interest, 33 
duty and, 492 

furthered by injustice, 8, 35 
moral interest distinguished from, 12, 
335 

moral justification distinguished from 
appeal to, 12 

Nietzsche's morality of, 447-48 
question of congruence of justice with, 

Selfish, meaning of the term, 265 
Self love (see also Psychological egoism) 
and benevolence, 303, 513 
and desires, 252, 260 
and utilitarianism, 398, 402 
cannot account for morals, 292, 299 
coincidence between virtue and cool, 
266 

distinguished from desires, 243, 258, 
259 

enlightened, 266 
pervasiveness of, 330 
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